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Anne  Boleyn. 


-There  is  none, 


In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 

A  mother's  heart."  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Adversity  is  the  ordeal  of  character,  and  those  who  through 
calumny  and  injustice  support  their  integrity,  and  rise  superior 
to  affliction,  usually  deserve  the  pity  and  esteem  they  excite. 

Many  very  advantageous  circumstances,  and  extraordinary 
successes  combined  in  the  life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  yet  it  was  to 
her  misfortunes  she  owed  her  chief  celebrity,  and  all  her  eulo- 
giums.  Nature  gave  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  she  was  high- 
ly educated — she  was  the  beloved  of  a  powerful  king,  and  by 
her  marriage  with  him,  exalted  from  the  station  of  a  private 
gentlewoman  to  the  rank  of  queen  of  England.  But  in  the 
manner  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  the  VIII.,  there  was  injury 
inflicted  on  the  divorced  Catharine;  and  there  was  also  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young  and  then  innocent  Mary,  an  illiberal 
and  jealous  policy  on  the  part  of  Anne,  which,  had  she  always 
maintained  her  grandeur,  would  have  prevented  the  world  from 
doing  justice  to  her  many  amiable  qualities.  But  when  the 
days  of  terror  came,  the  resignation  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  supported  the  reverse,  caused  her  merits  to  shine  so 
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conspicuously;  and,  contrasted  with  the  punishment  she  suffered, 
her  errors  seemed  so  trifling,  that  the  sympathy  of  all  hearts 
was  excited  in  her  favor,  and  poets  and  painters  have  availed 
themselves  of  her  touching  history,  till  her  name  will  always  be 
remembered  and  her  fate  regretted. 

But  it  is  not  as  the  beauty,  queen,  or  victim,  we  introduce  her 
portrait  in  our  work.  She  has  a  more  sacred  claim  to  the  re- 
gards of  her  own  sex.  She  was  a  mother,  and  the  closing 
scene  of  her  life  was  beautified  by  a  sublime  triumph  of  ma- 
ternal love  which  can  never  be  too  deeply  admired.  To  her 
maternal  love  she  sacrificed  all  her  pride  of  innocence,  and 
subdued  all  resentment  against  the  unjust  sentence  by  which  her 
blood  was  to  be  shed ;  she  even  submitted  to  the  humiliation 
of  flattering  the  tyrant,  her  murderer;  she  remembered  he 
was  the  father  of  her  child,  that  the  child  must  be  left  to  his  pro- 
tection, and  that,  if  he  were  exasperated,  the  revenge  would 
probably  fall  on  the   defenceless  infant. 

Thousands  have  died  in  defence  of  what  they  esteemed  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  such  martyrs  exhibited  great  constancy  and 
strength  of  mind ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  pride  of  main- 
taining their  own  opinions  wonderfully  stimulated  their  courage. 
They  gave  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  but  supported  their  own 
principles  and  honor  inviolable.  Anne  Boleyn  exhibited  a  far 
more  devoted  sacrifice  of  self.  She  seemed  willing,  on  the 
scaffold,  to  submit  to  the  imputation  of  guilt,  so  she  might  shield 
her  daughter  from  Henry's  rage. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  thus  to  have  subdued  her  de- 
sire to  maintain  her  innocence  before  the  world,  (for  that  she 
was  innocent  there  is  no  doubt,)  had  she  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  faith,  which  trust  in  a  merciful  God  inspires,  and  felt 
the  consolation  of  confiding  her  cause  to  Him  who  "  seeth  in 
secret,  and  rewardeth  openly."  Might  some  angel  then  have 
whispered  to  the  poor  mother,  of  the  brilliant  destiny  awaiting 
her  daughter  Elizabeth,  death  would  have  seemed  a  triumph. 
But  this  she  was  not  to  enjoy.  She  must  suffer  and  trust ; 
she  did  both  heroically,  and  meekly  ;  and  it  is  these  traits  in 
the  conduct  of  Anne  Boleyn  which  make  the  dignity  and  loveli- 
ness of  her  example  and  character. 

Many  a  lesson  of  warning  might  be  drawn  from  this  sad  story 
of  disappointed  ambition,  but  they  are  unnecessary.  The 
dreams  of  queenly  grandeur  are  not  cherished  in  our  republican 
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country,  and  we  prefer  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
what  may  be  imitated,  rather  than  to  what  must  be  avoided. 
Of  all  earthly  hopes,  those  which  a  good  mother  indulges  for 
her  children  are  the  most  pure,  and  the  most  certainly  within 
her  power  of  attainment.  She  holds,  so  to  speak,  the  moral 
destiny  of  her  children  ;  and  if  she  would  but  always  improve 
judiciously  and  devotedly  the  almost  unlimited  power  which 
nature  has  given  her  over  them,  moulding  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  love  of  goodness  and  knowledge,  and  forming  early 
habits  in  accordance  with  those  principles  of  benevolence  and 
self-control,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the 
human  character,  she  might  be  sure  of  her  reward.  Infant 
education  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
world. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  mental 
equality  of  the  sexes,  all  will  acknowledge  that  female  influence, 
exercised  as  it  is,  and  forever  will  be,  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young,  is  of  incalculable  effect  and  importance.  To 
secure  it  on  the  side  of  order,  knowledge,  virtue  and  piety, 
should  be  the  unceasing  effort  of  every  individual  who  prizes  the 
dear  charities  of  home,  the  pleasure  of  refined,  intelligent  society, 
and  the  holy  hopes  of  immortal  life.  Never  may  the  ladies 
of  America  become  indifferent  to  social  and  religious  obliga- 
tions ;  never  let  them  neglect  to  lay  the  foundation  of  these  sa- 
cred affections,  these  sublime  and  purifying  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  their  children. 

But  to  use  their  power  understandingly  and  effectivelyfor  good, 
women  must  be  educated.  We  do  not  mean  accomplished, 
as  that  term  is  usually  understood — but  that  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  virtue,  must  be  added  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities under  which  they  rest,  in  regard  to  the  manner  their  in- 
fluence is  exerted  on  all  within  their  sphere ;  and  they  must 
likewise  feel  assured  that  men  approve  and  encourage  their  ex- 
ertions. With  these  feelings  and  hopes  the  facilities  now  afford- 
ed for  acquiring  knowledge  will  be  improved,  and  self-instruc- 
tion, always  accompanied  by  reflection,  will  generally  make 
a  woman  sufficiently  learned  for  the  discharge  of  all  her  du- 
ties. We  are  no  advocate  for  the  public  display  of  the  abilities 
of  woman.  Home  is  the  theatre  where  she  should,  as  daugh- 
ter, sister,  wife,  and  mother  lay  the  chief  scene  of  her  labors, 
and  triumphs,  and  rewards.  It  is  only  on  emergencies,  in  cases 
where  duty  demands  the  sacrifice  of  female  sensitiveness,  that 
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a  lady  of  sense  and  delicacy  will  come  before  the  public, 
in  a  manner  to  make  herself  conspicuous.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger that  such  an  one  will  be  arrogant  in  her  pretensions. 
These  remarks  may  be  considered  as  allusions  to  our  own  case. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated  when  the  article  was 
commenced  ;  but  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  while  devoting  a 
few  lines,  now  they  will  glide  in  so  opportunely  with  the  current 
of  the  remarks,  to  our  Magazine. 

The  reasons  that  have  governed  the  Editor  in  the  course 
she  has  pursued,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  circumstances 
of  her  private  life,  she  would  never  consent  to  bring  before  the 
public,  were  she  not  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
principle,  namely,  that  every  lady,  engaging  in  a  pursuit  for- 
eign to  the  usual  character  and  occupations  of  her  sex,  and  yet 
claiming  their  approbation  and  support,  owes  to  the  dignity  of 
woman,  an  explanation  of  the  causes  that  have  thus  induced  her 
to  leave  the  retirement  which  she  nevertheless  recommends  as, 
on  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  most  proper,  honorable  and  happy 
for  females. 

To  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  and  educating  her  chil- 
dren, in  some  measure  as  their  father  would  have  done,  was  her 
only  motive  for  undertaking  the  management  of  a  public  Jour- 
nal. She  has  cause  to  think  her  work  has  been  approved,  and 
will  continue  it  while  there  remains  the  probability  of  success, 
devoting  its  pages  to  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  those 
principles  which  teach  us  that  "  this  life  has  no  value,  unless  it  is 
subservient  to  the  religious  education  of  our  hearts  ;  unless  it 
prepares  us  for  a  higher  destiny  by  our  free  choice  of  virtue 
upon  earth.  Metaphysics,  social  institutions,  arts,  sciences, 
accomplishments  all  ought  to  be  appreciated  accordingly  as 
they  contribute  to  the  moral  perfection  of  mankind  ;  this  is  the 
test  granted  to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  learned.  For  if 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  belongs  only  to  the  initiated,  the 
results  are  discernible  by  all  the  world." 
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England  had  laid  her  banner  down 

Upon  her  harvest  hills, 
And  the  red  tints  from  bloody  plains, 

Had  left  the  sparkling  rills  ; 
But  yet  oppression  filled  each  fold, 

As  that  proud  banner  lay — 
And  swords,  while  wedded  to  their  sheaths, 

Check'd  not  the  tyrant-sway  ! 
Then  was  a  fearful  mustering  heard, 

Of  that  stout-hearted  band  ; 
And  Freedom's  spirit  fired  each  soul, 

And  nerved  each  steadfast  hand. 

The  dream  was  of  a  lovelier  shore, 

Where  the  smoke  of  armies  ne'er  had  curled, 
And  a  free  blue  sky  was  arching  o'er 

From  Britain's  isle  to  the  far  new  world. 
Then  roused  our  Fathers  from  their  sleep, 
While  a  low  voice  from  o'er  the  deep, 
Whispered  the  tale  of  that  distant  clime, 
Which  long  had  slept  on  the  lap  of  Time — 
Where  years  had  passed  uncounted  by, 
And  suns  had  rolled  through  the  quiet  sky, 
Shedding  their  rays  on  savage  men, 
Whose  home  was  in  the  rocky  glen ; 
Where  Science  ne'er  had  sent  its  light, 
And  the  soul  was  dark  as  the  storms  of  night! — 
These  were  the  men — this  was  the  shore, 
Which  called  the  Pilgrim-Fathers  o'er, 
In  the  Christian's  hope — the  Martyr's  faith — 
Fearless  of  danger  and  of  death  ! 

Thick  darkness  was  on  the  midnight  sea, 
And  the  dark  blue  waves  swelled  fearfully — ■ 
And  the  birth  of  storms  was  witnessed  there, 
As  they  passed  away  on  the  gloomy  air ; 
And  eyes  that  ne'er  before  had  seen 

The  terrors  of  that  mighty  ocean — 
And  hearts  that  not  till  now  had  been 

The  listeners  to  its  loud  commotion, 
With  an  iron  nerve  and  Argus  sight, 
Met  each  dark  danger  of  the  night; 
And  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
Each  lofty  soul  grew  brave  and  warm, 
While  the  dauntless  heart  looked  o'er  the  sea, 
To  its  new  home,  and  its  destiny. 

Two  worlds  have  met — that  English  band, 

And  the  wild  Indian  of  our  land  ! 

The  savage  yell — the  Pilgrim's  prayer — 
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The  mother's  and  the  infant's  cry — 
Were  the  wild  sounds  which  mingled  there. 

And  sent  their  echoes  to  the  sky  ; 
And  the  thick  forest,  with  its  clouds 

Of  foliage,  shedding  down  a  gloom, 
Hung  heavily,  in  leafy  shrouds, 

Like  the  dark  omen  of  a  doom  ; — 
The  raven  screech — the  forest  moan, 

Which  struck  upon  the  listener's  ear, 
Came  not  as  erst  did  the  glad  tone, 

From  mirthful  hall,  or  Gondolier — 
But  dismal  and  disheartening  now, 

Was  every  sound  and  every  sight ; 
But  still  around  them  seemed  to  glow 

A  flame  of  courage  and  of  might. 

They  came,  as  great  spirits  come, 

Forth  on  the  crowding  world — 
With  no  martial  cloak — no  sounding  drum — 

Nor  banner  sign  unfurled  ; 
They  stood  where  the  faggots  burn, 

By  the  wigwam  low  and  rude — 
Where  no  sacred  fane,  nor  incense  urn, 

Rose  up  through  the  thick  wood ; — 
The  Indian  massacre  and  strife — 
The  torture,  and  the  bloody  knife — 
The  war-whoop  loud — the  conflict  warm, 
Were  met  as  the  mountain  meets  the  storm  \ 
Each  brow  unmoved — the  bosom  bare, 
And  the  lightning-blast  quick  falling  there  ; — 
— But  the  Pilgrims'  prayer  was  heard, 

On  the  field  and  on  the  sea; 
And  the  hills  gave  back  the  word — 

"  The  new  world  shall  be  free  !" 

Those  scenes  have  passed — the  pain,  the  strife, 

The  strong  and  manly  tone — 
The  ready  sacrifice  of  life — 

Proud  spirits,  too,  have  gone  ! — 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims  !  'tis  for  thee, 

New-England,  now  to  tell, 
The  storied  deeds  which  memory 

Hath  garnered  in  its  cell ! 
The  city's  spire — the  patriot's  grave — 

The  monumental  pile — 
These  are  the  trophies  of  the  brave, 

On  every  plain  and  isle  ; 
And  the  lion  strength  lifts  up  no  more 

A  dark  oppressive  weight ; 
AVhile  the  Eagle-flag  streams  from  the  shore, 

For  the  battle  and  its  fate. 

When  Night's  long  veil  hangs  from  her  jewelled  brow, 
And  the  chaste  moon,  with  a  pure  Summer  glow 
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And  silent  step,  comes  up  the  orient  sky, 

While  clouds  are  golden-tipped,  and  near  stars  die 

Within  its  stronger  light — O,  could  I  stand 

Upward  afar,  and  view  our  Pilgrim  land — 

And  through  the  air,  with  a  quick  sight,  look  down 

On  sea,  and  forest,  and  the  varied  scene — 
On  rivers,  which  like  silver  ribbons  thrown 

Below,  lie  careless  on  the  velvet  green — ■ 
And  mountains,  with  their  hoary  brows  o'ergrown 

And  mail'd  by  the  strong  rocks, — and  on  the  mien 
Of  a  broad  country,  while  the  forests  lave 
All  ocean-like,  making  each  tree  a  wave  ! 
O,  then  would  I  embody  and  condense 
Words,  thought,  and  spirit ;  and  speak — now,  hence, 
And  ever — in  a  tone  of  fire,  for  thee, 
New-England,  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  land  of  the  free  ! 


J.    F.    R. 
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When  great  advances  are  made  in  improving  the  condition 
of  man,  it  is  generally  effected  by  the  combined  influence  and 
efforts  of  Philosophers,  Statesmen,  and  Philanthropists  ;  but, 
perhaps  no  single  individual,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has 
ever  conferred  more  important  benefits  upon  his  species  than 
Robert  Fulton. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  the  town  of  Little  Bri- 
tain, in  Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  Ireland  ;  and  his  mother  was  of  a  respectable  Irish 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  The  father  died  when  Robert  was  three 
years  of  age.  Young  Fulton  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon English  education,  at  Lancaster,  in  his  native  State.  His 
patrimony  was  very  small ;  and  this,  says  one  of  his  friends,  is 
what  he  seemed  anxious  to  have  known,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered, as  he  really  was,  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes.  The 
peculiar  bent  of  genius  began  to  show  itself  while  young  ;  he 
spent  all  his  hours  of  recreation  in  mechanics'  shops,  or  in 
the  employment  of  his  pencil.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
had  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  por- 
trait and  landscape  painter.    He  continued  to  practice  this  art 
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till  he  became  of  age,  when  he  settled  his  mother  on  a  farm 
which  he  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  productions  of  his 
pencil.  About  this  time,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  set  sail  for  England,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  partly  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  our 
celebrated  countryman,  Mr.  West.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  that  gentleman,  and  for  several  years  he  remained  one  of 
his  family,  cemented  by  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship. 

After  Mr.  Fulton  left  Mr.  West's  family,  he  resided  two 
years  in  Devonshire,  and  eighteen  months  in  the  Manufactur- 
ing town  of  Birmingham,  where  he  doubtless  acquired  some  of 
that  practical  knowledge  of  Mechanics,  which  he  afterwards 
made  of  so  much  use  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world.  In 
1794,  Mr.  Fulton  obtained  several  patents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  his  inventions.  But,  his  active,  powerful,  and  com- 
prehensive mind  was  not  confined  to  a  few  subjects;  it  grasped 
all  within  its  reach.  During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in 
England,  his  attention  was  turned  to  civil  engineering — the  va- 
rious modes  of  internal  improvement,  which  gave  rise  to  many 
very  able  and  valuable  papers  on  the  construction  of  canals, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  and  various  other  subjects.  It  seems  his 
attention  was  first  turned  to  the  subject  of  canals,  by  reading  a 
description  of  one  proposed  to  be  built  by  Lord  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Fulton  obtained  a  patent  for  canal  improvements  of  the 
British  government;  and  soon  after  went  to  France,  where  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  patent  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. But  here  his  mind  took  another  turn.  During  his  seven 
years,  residence  in  France,  he  was  principally  engaged  with  his 
great  projects  of  steam  navigation,  submarine  navigation,  and 
submarine  warfare.  The  first  steamboat  Mr.  Fulton  attempt- 
ed to  build,  was  on  the  river  Seine,  at  Paris,  in  1803.  When 
the  boat  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  machinery  put  into  it, 
its  weight  was  so  great  that  the  boat  separated,  and  all  went  to 
the  bottom  together.  While  in  Paris  he  invented  his  torpedoes  ; 
and,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  by  putting  it  to 
practice,  he  invented  his  submarine,  or  plunging  boat.  With 
this  boat  which  was  small,  he  tried  various  experiments.  He 
found  she  was  perfectly  manageable  under  water ;  and  could 
be  moved  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour.  He 
took  in  three  companions,  and  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface,  where  they  remained  four  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  and   ascended  without  having  suffered  any  inconve- 
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nience.  In  this  experiment,  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of  air, 
condensed  to  one  hundred  atmospheres  in  a  copper  sphere, 
which  he  let  out  as  occasion  required.  Mr.  Fulton  projected 
another  boat  of  this  description,  with  great  improvements,  and 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  ;  but  had  not  the  means  of 
completing  it.  While  in  Paris,  he  made  three  applications  to 
the  French,  and  one  to  the  Dutch  government,  for  their  patro- 
nage, or  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  which  was 
finally  refused.  But  one  opportunity  offered  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
while  in  France,  for  experimenting  with  his  torpedoes,  which 
occurred  off  Brest  where  he  blew  up  a  small  vessel.  During 
the  summer  of  1801,  he  was  watching  the  British  vessels  off 
that  port,  and  once  came  very  near  fastening  a  torpedo  to  a 
ship  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Fulton's  hobby  was  free   trade    upon    the  ocean.      He 
fondly  hoped  the  perfection  of  the  method  he  had  invented  for 
carrying  on  submarine  warfare  would  be  the  means   of  annihi- 
lating naval  armaments,  and  of  securing  this    great  object,    be- 
fore his  own  country  should  be  driven,  in   self  defence,  to   the 
adoption  of  her  present  protecting   system.     The  British   gov- 
ernment really  began   to    feel   alarmed    for  the  safety    of  their 
ships,  and  took  measures  to  deprive   France  of  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  services  and  inventions,  and  of  securing  them  to 
England.     But  England  with  her  navy,  did  not  wish  for  an   in- 
vention that  was  calculated  to  destroy  all  navies.     Her  govern- 
ment, therefore,  proposed  that   for   a  large    reward    he   should 
suppress  his  inventions,  that  neither  his  own,  or  any  other  coun- 
try could    avail  itself  of  such    a    means    of  warfare.     In  Mr. 
Fulton's  answer  to  the  British  minister   in  1806,  we   shall  dis- 
cover his  love  for  his  native  country,   though  he  had  then  been 
absent  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  says,  "  At  all  events,  whatev- 
er may  be  your  award,  I  will  never  consent   to  let  these  inven- 
tions lie  dormant,  should  my  country  at  any  time  have   need   of 
them.     Were  you  to  grant  me  an   annuity   ol  twenty   thousand 
pounds  a  year,  I  would  sacrifice  all  to  the  safety  and  independ- 
ence  of  my  country."     Noble  sentiment,  worthy   so   great   a 
benefactor  of  mankind. 

After  Mr.  Fulton  went  to  England,  which  he  was  induced  to 
do  in  1804,  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  derive  any 
assistance  from  the  Imperial  government,  he  was  kept  in  an 
anxious  state  of  suspense  for  a  long  time,  by  the  English  cabi- 
net, when  at  length  he  was  furnished  with  a  large  brig  for  the 
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subject  of  an  experiment  with  one  of  his  torpedoes.     The  tor- 
pedo took  effect,  and  blew  the  vessel  to  atoms. 

Knowing  that  the  superior  power  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
be  perpetuated,  unless  she  maintained  her  proud  title  of  "  Miss- 
tress  of  the  ocean,"  her  government  was  convinced  that  an  in- 
vention like  this,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  all  navies, 
would  be,  if  successful,  most  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. With  such  views,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  states- 
man like  Pitt,  would  be  anxious  to  promote  the  perfection  of 
engines,  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  nation.  For,  though  she 
might  use  them  effectually  against  the  French  navy,  yet,  when 
they  obtained  general  use,  they  might  be  employed  against  her 
own  ;  and  she  having  the  greatest  navy,  would  in  the  end  be 
the  greatest  sufferer.  From  the  time  of  the  above  experiment, 
Mr.  Fulton  was  convinced  he  should  not  obtain  the  desired  as- 
sistance from  the  British  government.  On  the  change  of  the 
ministry,  he  met  with  the  same  coldness  towards  his  inventions 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  his  cabinet,  as  had  before  been  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  Pitt.  Wearied,  therefore,  with  incessant  applica- 
tions, disappointments,  and  neglect,  he  embarked  for  his  native 
country,  where  he  arrived  December,  1806.  In  the  course  of 
a  month  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  he  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton, to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  government,  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
ecute a  set  of  experiments.  He  found  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Smith,  then  members  of  the  cabinet  very  favorably  disposed 
towards  his  projects ;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  ingenious  draw- 
ings, and  lucid  lectures,  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropria- 
tion placed  at  his  disposal.  During  the  prosecution  of  his  ex- 
periment at  New-York,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  the  citizens  of 
that  place  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  one  of 
his  torpedoes,  upon  a  brig  in  the  harbor,  which  was  shattered 
into  fragments  in  a  moment.  This  exhibition  of  its  power  ef- 
fectually cured  them  of  their  skepticism,  as  to  the  capability  of 
a  torpedo  to  destroy  a  vessel,  if  it  could  be  applied  to  the  bot- 
tom beneath  the  water's  surface.  In  1810,  Congress  made  an- 
other appropriation  of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of  trying  practi- 
cally the  use  of  torpedoes.  Mr.  Fulton  proposed  several 
methods  of  applying  these  machines  :  one  was,  to  unite  two  of 
them,  with  clock-work  locks,  by  a  coupling  line,  and  have  them 
float  down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  When  the  line 
struck  the  cable,  the  current  would  force  the  engines  together, 
bring  them  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  secure  her  destruc- 
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tion — the  other  was  to  approach  the  enemy  with  block-ships, 
propelled  by  machinery  worked  by  the  crews,  shielded  by  her 
impenetrable  sides.  The  torpedoes  were  to  be  fixed  at  the 
end  of  spars,  or  booms,  so  rigged  as  to  be  thrust  under  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Fulton  made  another  very  curious  invention  which  he 
called  a  cable-cutter.  It  had  a  large  hook  with  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance attached  to  the  shaft,  with  a  water-proof  lock,  and  a  cres- 
cent shaped  chisel.  It  was  suspended  at  the  desired  depth  in 
the  water,  by  buoyant  substances.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
he  brought  the  gun  to  point  at  the  cable,  at  the  moment  the 
chisel  would  be  discharged  from  it,  and  sever  the  cable.  With 
this  machine  he  succeeded  in  cutting  a  fourteen  inch  cable  at 
ten  or  twelve  feet  under  water. 

From  the  power  of  this  machine,  Mr.  Fulton  conceived  the 
idea  of  constructing  submarine  batteries.     He  instituted    a   set 
of  experiments,  and  found  that  a  cannon  might   be    discharged 
with  perfect  safety  under  water  ;  and  at   short    distances   with 
very  great  effect.     During  the  last  war,  he  was  busily  engaged 
with  his  torpedoes,  and  in  the  superintending  of  the  building  of 
the  steam  frigate.     The  British  vessels  did  not  approach   suffi- 
ciently  near,  however,  to  give  him  an  opportunity   of  showing 
practically,  the  utility  of  his   mode  of  warfare.      But   the  re- 
spectful distance  they  maintained   was   probably    caused,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  some    of 
his  engines  of  destruction  lying  in  ambush  beneath  the  waters. 
Mr.  Fulton,  on  his  first  visit  to  Washington,  after  his  return  to 
this  country,  was  invited  by   Gen.    Dearborn,  who   was    then 
Secretary  of  War,  to  make  the  necessary  survey  and  drafts    of 
a  canal  from  lake  Ponchartrain  to  the  Mississippi  river.      This 
he  declined,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements  with  his  steam- 
boat and   other   inventions,  on   which  he    says,  "  he  laboured 
with  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiast."     It  was   in  a  letter   on   this 
occasion,  I  believe,  that  he    gave   the  earliest   suggestions   on 
record,  of  the  practicability,  and   the  immense   importance    to 
be  derived  from  a  canal  uniting  the  Western  lakes   with  Hud- 
son's River.     Three  years    after,  in    1810,  the  Legislature  of 
New- York  appointed  commissioners  to  explore  the  route  of  the 
Grand  Western  Canal.     In  1811,  Mr.  Fulton  was  appointed  a 
member  of  that  body;  the  only  office  he  was  ever  induced  to 
accept.     He  remained  until  his  death  a  member    of  the    com- 
mission which  had  the  superintendence  of  that  great  work,  so 
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highly  creditahle  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  our  sis- 
ter State. 

It  is  not  known  when  Mr.  Fulton's  attention  was  first  direct- 
ed to  the  means  of  applying  steam  to  navigate  ships.  But  it 
appears  by  his  letters,  that  as  early  as  1793,  he  had  matured  a 
plan  in  which  he  had  great  confidence.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  steam-boat  built  at  Paris,  in  1803,  and  the  disaster  it 
met  with  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  the  engine. 
The  boat  was  raised,  built  over  again,  and  put  into  successful 
operation  on  the  Seine,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
sixty- six  feet  long,  and  eight  wide.  In  this  enterprise  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  was  associated  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

The  success  of  this  boat  inspired  Mr.  Fulton  with  such 
confidence,  that  he  immediately  ordered  an  engine  of  Watt  and 
Bolton,  in  England,  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  Soon  after  his 
return,  he  commenced  building  the  Clermont — his  engine  was 
on  board,  and  the  boat  completed,  in  August,  1807. 

Mr.  Fulton  had  generally  been  regarded  as  an  enthusiast, 
and  all  his  schemes  as  quixotic.  When  the  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  boat  to  be  put  in  motion,  an  immense  crowd  of 
incredulous  spectators  were  assembled  to  witness  his  failure. 
While  they  were  abundantly  pouring  out  their  ridicule  upon 
this  visionary  man,  she  started  and  moved  from  the  wharf. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  experiment.  The  minds  of  the  most  incredu- 
lous were  soon  changed  ;  and  the  rude  jokes  and  contemptu- 
ous ridicule  of  the  ignorant  were  succeeded  by  vulgar  astonish- 
ment. 

There  were  many  amusing  stories  told  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  of  those  who  saw  this  boat  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  on 
her  passage  to  Albany.  She  was  described  by  some  who*  saw 
her  indistinctly  in  the  night,  as  a  terrible  monster  breathing 
smoke  and  flame,  and  moving  on  in  defiance  of  the  winds  and 
the  tides.  It  said  the  crews  of  some  of  the  vessels  on  the 
river,  "  shrunk  beneath  their  decks  from  the  terrific  sight,  and 
left  their  vessels  to  go  on  shore  ;  while  others  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  besought  Providence  to  protect  them  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  monster  that  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and 
lighting  its  path  with  the  fires  which  it  vomited. 

When  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New-York  for  the  exclusive  privilege  to  navigate  the 
waters  within  the  limits  of  that  State  for  a  certain   number  of 
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years,  by  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  which  was  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  former  to  this  country,  the  subject  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  levity  and  ridicule  for  the  whole  session. 

When  their  boat  began  to  run  in  the  river,  it  was  soon  seen,  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  those  ordinarily  engaged 
in  navigating  that  stream.  Mr.  Fulton  was  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
novator of  the  good  old  customs  of  by-gone  days  ;  and  spoken  of, 
and  treated  as  one  introducing  projects  baneful  to  society.  The 
boat  became  an  object  of  hatred  ;  and  was  often  intentionally  run 
foul  of,  and  greatly  injured,  by  vessels  navigating  the  river. 
This  spirit  of  hostility  increased  so  fast,  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  passed  an  act  declaring  all  combinations  to  destroy 
the  boat,  or  wilful  attempts  to  injure  her,  public  offences,  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Fulton  lived  to  see  a  dozen  boats  built,  and  moved  by 
that  wonderful  agent,  whose  power  was  first  successfully  ap- 
plied for  that  purpose,  by  means  discovered  by  his  matchless 
genius.  Each  successive  boat  was  greatly  improved  ;  and  the 
improvements  have  been  carried  on,  until  they  have  arrived  to 
a  state  of  perfection  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  much 
exceeded.  The  two  last  boats  he  had  the  superintendence  of, 
were  the  steam  frigates,  "  Fulton,"  and  the  "  Mute  ;"  the  latter 
being  designed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  submarine 
warfare.  The  first  was  launched,  and  nearly  completed,  before 
Mr.  Fulton's  decease.  The  Hull  of  the  Mute  not  quite  com- 
pleted, was  thrown  aside,  because  no  one  could  be  found  to 
finish  her,  without  the  aid  of  that  genius  that  had  designed  her. 
The  inventions  of  Mr.  Fulton  proved  little  else  than  a  bill 
of  expense.  The  rights  intended  to  be  secured  by  his  vari- 
ous patents,  wrere  constantly  invaded  by  unprincipled  persons  ; 
and  he  was  drawn  into  expensive,  vexatious  and  almost  endless 
lawsuits.  In  the  winter  of  1815,  on  his  return  from  Court, 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  took  a  violent  cold  that  laid  him 
upon  the  bed  of  death.  He  expired  Feb.  24th,  leaving  one 
son  and  three  daughters,  very  young,  and  in  destitute  circum- 
stances— but  he  left  them  the  invaluable  inheritance  of  his  name 
and  character,  which  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
as  long  as  genius,  patriotism  and  virtue  are  respected  and 
honored. 

While  every  American  is  enjoying  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  labors  of  Robert  Fulton — while  they  see  steam  boats  skim- 
ming all  the  waters  in  and  about  our  extensive  and  prosperous 
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country,  may  they  remember  to  whom,  (under  Providence,) 
they  are  indebted  for  all  these  blessings — May  they  remember 
the  claims,  and  do  justice  to  the  children  of  that  patriot, 
who  though  "  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
were  granted  him,  would  sacrifice  all  to  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country." 

A. 


Thk  Voice. 

The  voice — its  melody  met  the  ear, 

Like  a  sound  we  should  look  to  the  heavens  to  hear ; 

As  the  softened  light  of  the  Summer  sky 

Where  the  sun  went  down  will  touch  the  eye, 

When  we  pause  to  dream  of  a  world  afar, 

Above  the  home  of  the  evening  star — 

And  the  odours  of  flowers  that  freight  the  air, 

With  the  song  of  the  bright  ones  warbling  there. 

Methinks,  when  the  world  looks  drear  and  dark, 
And  the  waves  of  trouble  ingulph  my  bark — 
When  the  clouds  above  me  are  black  with  wrath  ; 
And  the  lightning  is  all  that  illumes  my  path — 
When  I  set  my  feet  but  with  doubt  and  dread — 
When  the  friend  that  I  loved  is  false  or  dead — 
In  pain,  in  danger,  in  grief,  or  care, 
I  would  hear  that  voice  poured  out  in  prayer. 

When  the  clouds  that  I  feared  are  dissolved  in  light, 
The  storms  are  past,  and  the  world  looks  bright — 
While  I  smoothly  glide  o'er  a  peaceful  sea, 
With  a  breeze  all  fragrance  and  purity — 
When  the  friend  that  I  chose  is  the  true  one  still, 
The  guide  through  good,  and  the  guard  through  ill, 
Who  has  led  me  safe  through  the  devious  waysj 
I  would  hear  that  voice  sent  up  in  praise  ! 

And  when,  for  the  house  where  the  pale  ones  go, 

My  fluttering  pulse  grows  faint  and  slow — 

When  I  fain  some  whisper  of  peace  would  hear,  » 

To  soften  my  way  to  an  unknown  sphere  ; 

Oh!  then,  for  a  voice  like  that,  to  fling 

Its  notes  on  my  spirit's  departing  wing  ! 

But  I  never  must  hear  its  sound  in  mirth, 

At  the  insect  glow  of  the  joys  of  earth. 

II.    F.    G. 
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In  the  Antumn  of  the  year  1820,  I  found  myself  in  our  great 
commercial  metropolis,  New  Orleans  ;  and  never  did  I  more 
practically  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment,  that,  "  there  is 
no  scene,  in  which  a  reflecting  being  feels  himself  so  much 
alone,  as  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city  :  there  he  is  a  unit ;" 
he  can  claim  sympathy  from  no  one,  no  kind  heart,  in  all  the 
busy  changing  crowd,  beats  in  unison  with  his  ;  no  familiar  voice 
bids  him  "  God  speed  " — his  self-love  is  wounded  by  the  re- 
flection, which  is  pressed  upon  him  of  his  own  insignificance  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  this,  which  leads  him  with  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, to  visit  the  lone  sanctuary,  to  which  the  steps  of  all  this 
restless  crowd  must  at  last  tend. 

Prompted  by  such  feelings,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  hr 
September,  I  wandered  to  the  strangers'  burying  ground  in  New 
Orleans  ;  and  here,  though  many  a  weary  mile  separated  me  from 
my  home,  did  I  see  names  once  familiar  as  "  a  household  tale," 
some  even  of  my  former  school-mates,  who,  coming  hither  in 
pursuit  of  wealth,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  diseases  of  the  cli- 
mate. I  lingered  around  their  graves,  as  I  thought  of  their 
distant  homes,  the  agony  of  their  friends,  of  the  "  vacant  chair" 
beside  the  domestic  hearth, — but  my  attention  was  particularly 
arrested  by  one  stone,  which  from  th  ^peculiarity  of  its  appear- 
ance and  the  evident  care  with  which  it  had  been  erected,  seem- 
ed to  bespeakfor  it  distinction.  I  approached  it,  and  read  :  "to 
the  memory  of  Catharine    Graham,  aged  24.  wife  of  Henry 

Graham,  and  daughter  of  James  Wells,  D.  D.  of village 

in  Connecticut."  As  I  read  the  name,  an  indistinct  shad- 
owy recollection  crossed  my  mind,  one  of  those  associations 
which  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  we  know  not  why  or 
how;  one  of  those  broken  links  in  the  chain  of  thought,  which 
memory  sometimes  refuses  to  unite  ;  but  at  others,  will  bring 
before  us,  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  former  coloring.  For  a 
moment,  I  thought  only  of  the  name,  as  one  not  wholly  foreign 
to  my  ear,  connected  with  some  undefined  images  of  past  plea- 
sure ;  again  T  recurred  to  it,  and  it  all  flashed  upon  my  mind. 
I  had  passed  one  of  my  college  vacations  in  a  beautiful  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut ;  the  remembrance  of  individ- 
ual scenes  and  characters,  which  had  enlivened  it,  had  long 
been  forgotten,  but  the  tout  ensemble  was  there  ;  for  it  had  in- 
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fluenced  my  feelings,  and  aided  in  the  coloringof  my  future  char- 
acter.   There  surrounded  by  all  that  was  most  attractive  in  natu- 
ral scenery,  I  had   looked  beyond  the  gifts,  to    their  beneficent 
Giver  ;   I  had  contrasted,  with  delight,  the  happy   independence 
of  feeling   and  situation,  which  characterize  our  New    England 
farmers,  with  the  restraint,  oppression,  and  poverty,  of  the  peas- 
antry in  other  countries,  with  which,  description  had  rendered 
me  so  familiar.     The  result  of  such  observations   had  been,  to 
make  me  a  better  Christian,  a  more  devoted  patriot ; — but,  led 
on  by  memories  of  the  past,  T  forget  that   I  am   wandering  far 
from  my  subject.     The  queen  of  all  our   little   rural  fetes,   the 
pride  of  the  village,  was  Catharine  Wells,  the  daughter  of  its 
clergymen  ;  in  truth,  she  was  a  lovely   little   creature,   so   gay 
and  artless,  you  would  have  said  thought  never  shaded  that  fine 
brow,  or  marked  one  line   upon  that   lovely  face  ;  but  this  was 
only  in  her  mirthful  moments.     Catharine  was  not  always  thus  : 
she  could  look  sad,  ay,  and  weep  too,  over  a  tale  of  imaginary 
suffering,  and  lend  her  best  efforts  to  relieve  real  wo";    but  her 
happy  heart  viewed  every  object  through   the  bright  medium 
of  imagination :  in  looking  to  the  future,  she  had  certainly  never 
formed    any    definite   wishes  or  expectations   for   herself,  but 
then  she  believed  it  must  be  happy ;   her  buoyant  spirit  leaped 
over  the  thorny  paths,  and  lingered  only  in  the  pleasant  walks, 
to  pluck  its  roses.     The  only  serious  misfortune  she   had  ever 
known,  was  the  death  of  her  mother,  but  then  as  she  was  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  blessing,  she  felt  not  its   loss ;  an  only 
child,  she  had   no   rival  in  her   father's  affection.     Such   was 
Catharine  Wells  ten  years  before,   and  as  I  walked    over  her 
grave,  so  far  from  the  scenes  of  her  childhood's   home,   and  in 
fancy  beheld  her  rising  before   me,  in  all  the  loveliness  of  early 
youth,  I  longed  to  know  something  of  her  after  history. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  chance  introduced  me  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  several  years  been  a  resident 
in  this  city.  I  expressed  to  him  my  wish  to  know  something  of 
my  village  favorite.  When  I  mentioned  her  name,  he  immedi- 
ately recognized  it.  "  Her's  was  a  melancholy  story,"  said  he, 
"  she  died  at  my  house,  and  we  all  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  young  stranger."  Mr.  Wells,  the  father  of  Catharine,  was 
a  devoted  servant  of  "  him  who  went  about  doing  good."  He 
was  originally  designed  for  the  law,  but  early  disappointments 
had  given  a  different  bias  to  his  feelings  ;  and,  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  vigorous  mind,  he  had  engaged  in  the  theological  stu- 
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dies  ;  filled  with  love  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  if  he  erred,  it  was 
on  the  side  of  charity,  and  suspected  not  that  evil  in  others,  to 
which  his  own  heart  was  a  stranger.  Educated  in  such  a 
school,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  unsuspicious  Catharine  trust- 
ed to  every  profession  of  regard,  and  loved,  with  ardor,  the  sem- 
blance of  moral  beauty,  without  looking  farther,  to  inquire  if 
the  reality  existed.  It  was  this  artless  manner  which  gave  a 
charm  to  all  she  said  and  did,  and  sometimes  led  the  transient 
observer,  to  doubt  the  powers  of  a  mind  which  required  only 
to  be  developed  by  circumstances,  to  prove  its  strength.  A 
rigid  economist  of  time,  Mr.  Wells  had  so  divided  that  of  his 
daughter,  that  no  hour  was  left  for  ennui;  her  books,  her  draw- 
ing, her  time  for  visiting  his  poor  parishioners,  even  the  periods 
for  amusement,  were  all  marked  for  her  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
such  a  day,  when  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  mind  had  all 
been  called  into  exercise,  imparting  vigor  and  enjoyment  to 
both,  glowing  with  health,  with  the  smile  of  youth  upon  her 
countenance,  Catharine  ran  to  her  father,  to  relate  some  adven- 
ture she  had  met  with  in  her  walk,  or  some  piece  of  vil- 
lage news,  his  heart  expanded  with  gratitude  for  such  a  bles- 
sing, and  as  he  looked  at  her,  in  her  innocent  loveliness,  and 
thought  her  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  being  of  the  imagination,  he 
breathed  a  prayer,  that  her  future  path  might  be  through  life's 
pleasant  scenes. 

It  was  about  this  period,  when  Catharine  had  just  entered 
her  sixteenth  year,  that  a  long  suspended  friendship  was  renew- 
ed, by  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graham,  a  rich  plant- 
er in  Louisiana.  Different  in  character,  the  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  Wells,  had  been  the  result 
of  circumstances,  rather  than  of  choice.  The  strict  adherence  to 
right,  the  manly  defence  of  his  principles,  and  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Wells's  mind,  had  excited  the  interest  of  young  Graham;  while 
the  careless  generosity,  the  candid  temper,  and  kind  feelings  of 
the  latter,  had  endeared  him  to  his  friends — for  such  is  the  very 
nature  of  virtue,  especially  in  the  young,  that  it  seizes  upon  the 
good,  extracts  the  sweets,  while  faults  and  frailties  are  forgot- 
ten. But  the  friendships  of  youth,  ardent  as  they  at  first 
may  be,  are  often  broken.  As  we  advance  in  life,  new  con- 
nexions are  formed,  new  pursuits  and  new  interests  engage  us, 
fortune  points  our  path  far  from  each  other  ;  and  only  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  a  transient  meeting,  an  occasional  letter,  renews 
the  remembrance  of  former  feelings. 
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"  Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,"  wrote  Mr.  Graham, 
"  since  we  parted.    The  events  which  have  marked  that  period, 
have  probably  so  strongly  influenced  the  characters  of  each,  that 
we  might  almost  look,  in  vain,  for  a  trace  of  former  feelings  and 
opinions.     You,  I  am  told,  have   been   for   several  years,  the 
Minister  of village,  in  Connecticut.     I,  soon  after  my  es- 
tablishment here,  married.     In  a  few  years  after  our  marriage, 
my  wife,  by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  came  into   posses- 
sion of  an  extensive  plantation.     Since  then,  fortune  has  con- 
tinued to   smile.     Our   lots  have  been  differently  cast  :  yours 
has  been  of  a  calm,  mine   of  a  bustling  kind.     Perhaps,  if  the 
amount  of  happiness   were  computed,   the   balance  might  be 
equal.     I  have  but   one    son,    and    I    still    retain  too  much  of 
northern  prejudice  and   feeling,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  being 
merely  a  rich  slave-holder,  with  no  ideas  beyond  it.     The  very 
circumstance  of  his  being  constantly  surrounded  by  dependents, 
and  those  who  know  his  hi^h  expectations  will  exert  an  influence 
unfriendly  to  his  future  character.     I  wish  him  to  be  a  kind  mas- 
ter ;  to  be  to  them,what  I  have  endeavored  to  be,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing so  likely  to  produce  this  end,  as  a  residence  of  a  few  years 
at  the  North,  where  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  course  of 
collegiate  study,    be  better  preparing  himself  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  situation,  as  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth.     I 
leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  determine  what  has  been  his 
progress,    to  direct  what  it  may  be.     I  leave  it  to  you  also,  to 
decide  what  is  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  in  producing 
mental  as  well   as   bodily   languor  ;    trusting,  if  the  current  of 
thought  has  been  slow,  your  keen  northern  air  will  quicken  it." 

To  a  request  like  this,  Mr.  Wells  could  not  return  a  nega- 
tive ;  he  wrote  to  his  friend — accepted  the  trust.  Alas  !  he  lit- 
tle knew  the  results  of  such  an  engagement.  The  appearance 
of  Henry  Graham  said  more  for  him  than  any  labored  descrip- 
tion could  do.  The  full  dark  eye  spoke  intelligence  ;  the  finely 
formed  forehead,  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  countenance, 
though  not  decidedly  handsome,  at  first  sight  influenced  every 
one  in  his  favor  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Mr.Welb, 
there  was  a  quickness  of  thought,  a  facility  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, which  surprised  him.  Henry's  progress  in  college  was 
rapid,  but  while  his  anxious  friend  observed,  with  pleasure,  all 
that  was  bright  in  the  picture,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  its 
shades  ;  he  saw  that  Henry's  mind,  though  quick  in  its  percep- 
tions, was  not  sound  in   its  decisions.     It  had  been  from  child- 
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bood,  rather  the  recipient  of  other's  ideas,  than  the  source 
of  its  own.  Instruction  had  been  given,  but  that  most  useful  of 
all  had  been  withheld  ;  he  had  never  learned  to  decide,  com- 
pare, and  reflect ;  to  form  his  decisions,  upon  his  own  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  on  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He 
often  exhibited  noble  feelings  ;  he  expressed  the  purest  senti- 
ments. But  then,  he  was  virtuous  from  impulse,  not  from  prin- 
ciple ;  a  weak  barrier  against  the  temptations  of  life. 

Courted  and  flattered  as  was  the  young  heir,  in  the  circles 
of  fashion,  by  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  our  land,  still  the  hum- 
ble roof  of  Mr.  Wells  offered  him  attractions,  which  no  splen- 
did mansion  could  boast;  for  there  the  smile  of  Catharine  greet- 
ed him,  and  there  was  her  inventive  genius,  ever  ready  to  form 
a  thousand  plans  of  pleasure,  in  his  occasional  residence  with 
them. 

As  the  period  approached,  when  Henry  was  to  graduate,  and 
leave  New  England,  he  believed  forever,  the  secret  of  his  own 
heart  was  revealed  ;  he  felt  that  he  loved  Catharine — that  with- 
out her,  wealth,  influence,  every  thing,  would  lose  its  charm  ; 
but  he  knew  too  well  the  sentiments  of  Mr.Wells,  to  believe  any 
visions  of  splendor  would  induce  him  to  consent  to  a  union, 
which  must  lead  to  an  almost  total  separation  from  this  cherish- 
ed object  of  his  affection.  Besides,  even  his  self-love  could  not 
deny,  that  had  other  circumstances  been  favorable  to  his  suit, 
he  was  not  the  man  whom  Mr.  Wells  would  select  for  the  hus- 
band of  his  Catharine ;  for  he  had  heard  him  repeatedly  de- 
clare that  firmness  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  principle,  were 
the  only  pledges  of  future  respectability  and  worth. 

"  A  few  days  only  now  remain,"  thought  Henry,  as  the  car- 
riage which  conveyed  him  to  Mr.  Wells',  turned  an  angle  of  the 
road,  which  brought  the  house  full  upon  his  view,  while  the 
bright  light  from  its  windows  lent  a  friendly  ray  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of  evening;  "a  few  days  only,"  he  repeated, 
"  but  I  shall  have  new  scenes  and  new  pleasures,  and  she  will 
be  but  as  a  bright  vision,  which  has  crossed  my  path."  Not  such 
were  his  feelings,  when  he  entered  the  house,  and  found  their 
circle  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  cousin,  and  as  he  soon 
learned  destined  husband  of  Catharine.  A  short  observation 
was  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that  William  Lawrence,  if  his  in- 
ferior in  the  advantages  of  person  and  situation,  was  yet  in  every 
thing  which  Mr.Wells  deemed  most  important,  decidedly  his  su- 
perior.   All  his  resolutions  vanished,  and  he  rejoiced  to  find,  in 
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his  first  private  interview  with  Catharine,  that  her  affection  for 
her  cousin  was  a  cairn  chastened  sentiment,  such  as  she  would 
feel  for  a  brother — that  which  he  had  inspired,  a  deep  and  ar- 
dent passion. 

Yet  it  was  not  without  many  and  oft-repeated  arguments, 
urged  with  all  the  eloquence  and  sweetness  of  his  insinuating 
tone,  that  Graham  could  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  return, 
with  such  plans  for  her  father,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his 
blessing  and  pardon.  She,  at  length,  consented.  But  when 
Graham  left  her,  though  with  a  promise  soon  to  see  her  again, 
she  felt  herself  alone,  deserted  ;  for  there  is  a  strange  feeling 
of  desolation,  in  the  consciousness  that  one  painful  secret  is  con- 
cealed within  our  own  hearts,  in  which  we  can  claim  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  we  love.  She  felt  that  her  father  and  cousin 
had  been  deceived.  Her  ingenuous  mind  could  no  longer  en- 
dure concealment ;  and,  upon  the  generosity  of  that  injured 
cousin,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself.  She  told  him  of  the 
step  she  had  taken,  and  entreated  him  to  obtain  her  father's  par- 
don. Catharine  had  never  plead  in  vain,  nor  did  she  now.  Not 
one  reproach  fell  from  her  father's  lips ;  but  with  a  feeling  of 
deeper  tenderness,  he  looked  upon  his  child,  deserted  as  he 
now  believed  her ;  for  his  penetration  told  him,  that  the  rose 
once  gathered  by  Graham,  would  soon  be  thrown  neglected  by. 

The  letters  which  the  young  wife  at  first  received,  were  all 
that  love  could  ask.  But  at  length,  it  became  evident  that  new 
objects  were  effacing  the  memory  of  the  past,  his  promises  of 
return  were  less  frequent  ;  and  a  law-suit  which  essentially  in- 
volved his  father's  interests,  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  pro- 
tracted absence;  yet  Catharine  believed,  when  she  wrote  to  in- 
form him  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  must  hasten  to  her — far  oth- 
erwise, his  letters  now  were  received  only  at  distant  intervals, 
and  soon  wholly  ceased. 

It  is  the  very  intensity  of  suffering,  which  proves  to  us  how 
deep  and  enduring  are  the  energies  of  our  minds,  and  whispers 
that  what  is  capable  of  such  intense  feeling,  must  have  an  im- 
mortal destination.  Her  complete  desertion,  the  death  of  her 
aged  parent,  told  Catharine  more  of  her  own  heart,  than  she 
had  every  known  before. 

Years  passed  away,  in  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  charity 
to  others  ;  in  the  education  of  her  little  Henry  ;  with  no  events 
10  vary  its  monotony,  her   life  flowed  on,  when  one  evening  as 
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Henry  was  first  repeating  to  her  his  evening  prayer,  she  was 
disturbed  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  passage,  leading  to  her 
room.  The  next  moment,  a  gentleman  in  a  riding  dress  enter- 
ed, but  so  changed,  that  even  the  eye  of  affection  could  scarce- 
ly recognize  in  the  coarse  features,  and  rough  figure  which  stood 
before  her — the  slight  and  graceful  form,  the  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, on  which  her  fond  imagination  had  so  often  dwelt. 
His  expression  of  attachment  and  delight  at  again  seeing  her  ; 
(for  it  was  Henry  Graham,)  his  admiration  of  the  boy's  beau- 
ty, seemed  forgotten  the  moment  they  were  uttered.  There 
was  a  restlessness  in  his  eye,  an  expression  of  discontent,  which 
every  one  knows,  who  meets  the  objects  of  his  former  love — the 
objects  whose  esteem  as  well  as  affection,  he  feels  that  he  once 
possessed,  but  has  now  forfeited.  The  slightest  neglect  or 
blunder  from  his  servants,  would  excite  him  to  anger,  and  call 
forth  such  expressions  of  violence,  as  alarmed  the  little  Henry, 
accustomed  as  he  was  only  "to  the  clear  heaven  of  his  mother's 
eye." 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  papa ;  mama  says  it  is  wicked  to  be 
angry,  or  hurt  any  body,  and  that  it  offends  the  good  God.  I 
cannot  love  any  thing  wicked,  and  yet  I  do  love  you,  oh,  very 
much,"  and  he  ran  to  kiss  his  father. 

"And  who  taught  you  to  love  me,  Henry  ?" 
"  Oh  !    my  mama  told  me  to  pray  for  you  every  night." 
"Your  mama  is  an  angel,"  said  the  softened  Graham,  as  he 
passed  his  hand  through  the  rich  clustering  curls  of  Henry's 
hair. 

When  Graham  left  Connecticut,  he  certainly  loved  the  being 
to  whom  he  had  just  vowed  attachment,  more  than  any  other 
object.  He  was  proud  too  of  her  beauty.  But  his  wras  a 
character  formed  rather  for  ardent  than  deep  impressions ; 
other  objects  of  interest  soon  presented  themselves ;  and 
when,  a  few  months  after  his  return,  the  death  of  his  father  left 
him  uncontrolled  master  of  himself,  and  immense  wealth,  he 
formed  a  connexion  with  several  young  men,  who,  under  the 
veil  of  seducing  manners,  and  with  the  boast  of  freedom  from 
the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  of  religion,  led  hirn  into  every 
species  of  dissipation.  These  gradually  undermined  his  health, 
and  destroyed  his  happiness.  In  such  scenes,  amidst  the  loud- 
est revels  of  vice,  the  thoughts  of  his  deserted  wife  and  child, 
would  sometimes  intrude.  But,  altered  as  he  was,  in  charac- 
ter and  eveu  in  appearance,  how  could  he  appear  before  them  \ 
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He  certainly  never  intended  to  make  the  attempt.  But  a  vio- 
lent sickness  which  threatened  to  terminate  his  life,  gave  him 
time  for  reflection,  and  brought  to  his  remembrance  some  of 
the  better  feelings  of  his  youth  Besides,  he  knew  that,  at  his 
death,  a  stranger  must  succeed  to  his  estate,  if  not  claimed  by 
his  son. 

The  heart  of  woman  can  endure  neglect,  desertion  ;  even 
the  death  of  the  object  in  whom  all  her  earthly  love  had  cen- 
tred ;  all  she  can  endure,  but  to  see  that  object,  enshrined  with- 
in her  heart  of  hearts,  fallen,  changed — to  feel  that  the  seal  of 
virtue  is  no  longer  upon  him,  that  even  its  very  image  has  de- 
parted !     This  was  Catharine's  trial. 

The  absence  from  his  usual  associates,  and  his  accustomed 
excitements,  soon  made  Graham  weary  of  his  present  life,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Louisiana.  The  preparations  for  their 
departure  were  quickly  made.  On  their  arrival  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  health  of  Catharine,  (which  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly to  herself,  had  been  failing  under  the  trials  of  that 
"  hope  deferred,"  whose  baneful  effects  are  so  proverbial,)  be- 
came so  delicate,  that  she  was  unable  to  proceed  farther,  even 
upon  the  short  journey  to  her  husband's  residence.  1  had  for- 
merly known  Mr.  Wells,  and  a  casual  meeting,  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  soon  forgotten  when  surrounded  by  nearer  and 
dearer  ties,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  becomes  a  bond  of  affinity.  I 
urged  her  removal  to  my  house,  till  restored  health  might  en- 
able her  to  leave  this  city.  That  time,  alas  !  never  arrived. 
The  elasticity  of  her  step,  the  bloom  of  her  cheek  were  gone, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks  she  breathed  her  last,  with  a  broken  prayer, 
in  which  the  united  names  of  her  husband  and  child  could 
alone  be  distinguished.  l.  e. 

Portsmouth,  Nov.  12th,  1830. 
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The  following  article,  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Robert 
Fulton,"  were  contributed  by  members  of  a  Literary  Society  in 
this  city,  comprising  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  devote  one 
evening,  each  week,  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  literature 
and    science      We  intend  soon  to  give  a  more  particular  de- 
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scription  of  this  society,  and  hope  often  to  have  the  opportunity 

of  communicating,  through  the  pages  of  our  Magazine,  some  of 

the  excellent  articles  furnished  by  its  members,  to  our  readers. 

Ed. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  Cultivating  the  Conversational 

Powers  9 

By  good  conversational  powers  we  understand,  not  merely 
facility  of  utterance,  and  elegance  of  expression,  but  all  those 
qualities  which  render  conversation  useful  and  agreeable.  If 
this  extended  definition  be  allowed,  the  question  before  us  be- 
comes one  of  deep  interest,  embracing  not  merely  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  colloquial  faculties,  but  also  the  elevation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the  manners.  Before  attempt- 
ing a  direct  reply  to  this  question,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the 
principal  defects  in  conversation.  This  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
considered  irrelevant — a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  in  the  vari- 
ous forms,  being  usually  preparatory  to  prescribing  the  remedy. 

The  defects  in  conversation  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes ;  faults  in  the  manner  of  conversing,  and  those  in 
the  matter. 

The  first  thing  which  attracts  our  notice  in  common  conver- 
sation, is  the  modulation  of  the  voice ;  some  people  talk  in  a 
very  loud  tone,  as  though  they  meant  to  take  you  by  storm  in- 
stead of  argument.  But  this  defect  is  less  frequent  among  well- 
bred  persons  than  its  opposite,  a  low  tone.  To  avoid  the  for- 
mer, many  run  into  the  extreme,  and  uniformly  speak  in  such 
a  low  voice,  that  the  quickest  ear  fails  to  catch  the  mumbled 
sentences. 

A  third  fault,  is  talking  too  fast.  This  is  frequently  the 
case  with  very  fluent  speakers,  but  not  necessarily  ;  this  habit 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  detracts  alike  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  speaker,  and  the  weight  of  what  is  spoken.  The 
fault  opposed  to  this  is  talking  too  slow.  This  sometimes  arises 
from  timidity  ;  sometimes  from  ignorance ;  but  oftener  it  is  a 
natural  defect,  which,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  suitable 
effort. 

Another  very  common  fault  is  talking  too  much.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  to  be  met  with,  in  the  whole  round  of  petty 
troubles,  so  vexatious  as  one  of  these  perpetual  talkers, — espe- 
cially when,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  there  is  an  utter 
destitution  of  ideas.     There  are  some  again,  who  talk  too  little. 
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Their  enjoyments,  and  their  sorrows,  and  their  intellectual  stores, 
—if  they  have  any — are  all  locked  up ;  such  persons  seem  to 
have  no  idea  that  they  were  created  social  beings,  and  are  un- 
der obligation  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  improve- 
ment of  those  around  them.  Some  are  silent,  because  they 
are  too  indolent  to  talk  ;  some,  because  they  are  too  proud,  and 
some,  because  they  have  nothing  to  say. 

Another  common  fault  in  conversation,  is  too  much  vehemence. 
Some  will  talk  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  make  use  of 
the  strongest  language,  with  violent  gesticulation,  on  subjects  of 
so  little  importance  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  made  topics 
of  conversation  at  all.  ]\lany  individuals  cannot  speak  with 
any  degree  of  interest  on  a  subject,  without  working  themselves 
into  a  fever — while  glowing  thoughts  and  burning  words,  come 
pouring  out,  like  lava  from  a  volcano.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  such  vehemence  on  trifling  occasions.  The 
fault  opposite  to  this  is  also  not  unfrequent ;  that  of  talking  with 
too  little  feeling.  Vehemence  is  not  contagious,  but  this  dulness 
is  ;  if  the  speaker  does  not  feel  his  own  remarks,  it  is  pretty 
certain  nobody  else  will. 

Another  defect  in  manner,  is  being  too  dogmatical.  Some 
amiable  people  contract  this  positive,  magisterial  manner  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinions,  which  is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  are  very  proud 
and  self-opinionated,  w7hen,  perhaps,  this  is  far  from  being  their 
character. 

Another  bad  habit  in  conversation,  is  that  of  interrupting. 
This  practice  is  universally  allowed  to  be  very  rude,  but  still 
it  is  not  unfrequent  even  among  well-bred  people.  When  we 
interrupt  another,  it  is  practically  saying  to  him,  "  the  remark  I 
have  to  make  is  so  much  more  important  and  interesting  than 
what  you  are  saying,  that  I  cannot  wait  for  you  to  finish."  This 
is  exceedingly  mortifying  to  the  person  who  is  interrupted,  as 
he,  doubtless,  has  an  equally  high  opinion  of  his  remark. 

The  last  defect  of  manner,  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  not  re- 
plying to  remarks.  A  reply  should  be  made  to  a  remark  as 
much  as  to  a  question.  Persons  frequently  converse  together 
without  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  each  other's  observa- 
tions ;  they  speak  alternately  but  without  connexion  or  depen- 
dence :  it  seems  as  if  each  was  pursuing  a  different  train  of 
thought  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  utterance  to  those 
thoughts  without  regard  to  the  other. 
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The  second  division  of  defects  in  conversation  comprise 
those  which  relate  to  the  matter — a  less  numerous,  but  more 
important  class  than  the  first. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  faults  is  egotism.  There  are 
many  people  who  seem  not  to  have  a  single  idea  beyond  them- 
selves ;  but  what  is  most  provoking  they  appear  to  think  every 
body  else  must  be  equally  interested  in  their  affairs.  They 
will  worry  you  for  hours  with  the  petty  details  of  what  they 
have  been  thinking  and  saying  and  doing,  and  because  polite- 
ness keeps  you  from  showing  any  signs  of  uneasiness  they  im- 
agine you  are  all  attention. 

Another  prevailing  evil,  is  detraction.  The  grand  mistake 
in  conversation  is  talking  about  persons  instead  of  things ; 
it  has  ever  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  It  is  truly  surpri- 
sing, that  the  noble  faculty  of  speech  should  be  thus  perverted, 
while  the  exalted  themes  which  science,  literature,  and  religion 
present,  are  neglected. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  the  principal  faults  in  con- 
versation, the  question  returns,  "  What  are  the  best  means  of 
improving  it  ?"  The  first  step  is,  to  ascertain  what  are  our  de- 
fects, and  carefully  to  guard  against  them  at  all  times,  even 
when  conversing  with  our  familiar  friends. 

2.  As  ideas  are  the  materials  of  conversation,  it  is  plain 
that  to  excel  in  this  art,  attention  must  be  given  to  mental  im- 
provement— not  merely  by  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  but  by  so 
arranging  them  that  they  can  be  called  out  at  pleasure.  Though 
a  superior  understanding  is  essential  to  excellence  in  conver- 
sation, this  alone  will  not  insure  it.  The  possession  of  ideas 
does  not  always  give  the  power  to  communicate  them. 

3.  The  colloquial  powers,  like  all  the  other  faculties,  are 
improved  by  exercise;  nobody  learns  to  talk  by  always  listening. 
Great  advantage  may  also  be  derievd  from  careful  attention  to 
the  best  models :  we  may  improve  from  all,  without  imitating 
any. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  shine  in  the  social  circle  we  must  culti- 
vate the  social  affections.  The  law  of  kindness  should  be  on 
our  lips.  We  should  have  a  wish  to  please,  and  a  willingness 
to  be  pleased ;  and  while  we  carefully  guard  against  the  faults 
of  conversation  ourselves,  wa  should  freely  forgive  them  in 
others.  d. 
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We'll  Sleep  Together. 

"  And  there,  pale,  beautiful,  as  if  in  sleep, 

Her  dark  hair  braided  graceful  with  white  flowers, 

She  lay — his  own  beloved  one  I"  Miss  London. 

BY    C.    E.    LEVERETT. 

Tis  sacred  here !  O,  softly  tread 

Where  death  hath  stole  with  midnight  gloom; 
Sweet  are  the  slumbering^  of  the  dead  ; 

Sweet  is  their  silent  home — the  tomb  ! 
The  rich  memorials  of  the  year, 
I  scatter  round  my  young  bride's  bier ; 
I  kneel  beside  her  coffin'd  shrine, 
And  deem  her  beauties  still  divine. 

List  ye  to  catch  her  waveless  breath  ? 

So  light  ne'er  zephyr  fann'd  the  air — 
Gaze  ye  upon  her  cheek  of  death  ? 

Ne'er  sculptured  monument  so  fair — 
I'd  bring  my  lute,  would  not  its  strain 
Wake  her  to  dreamy  life  again  ; 
Its  softest  notes,  methinks,  would  tell 
Of  moments  loved  by  each  too  well. 

Sleep  on — I  would  not  break  thy  sleep, 

Dear  as  thou  art  indeed  to  ine  ; 
Sleep  on — 'tis  mine  to  wake,  and  weep, 

To  burst  the  spell  of  memory; — 
Thine,  thine  to  wake  in  worlds  above, 
And  smiling  taste  thy  Father's  love  ; 
Thine,  thine  to  bound  orer  fields  of  light, 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  spotless  white. 

Sleep  on — my  beautiful,  mine  own, 

I'm  near  thee  as  thou  takest  thy  rest — 
Sleep  on — nor  deem  thyself  alone, 

I  slumber  near  thy  shrouded  breast ; 
Unchanging  love  for  only  thee 
Shall  soon  the  earth-robed  prisoner  free ; 
He  waits  with  deep  impatience,  when 
Thy  smile  shall  make  all  bright  again. 

Hear  ye  not  music  on  the  gale  ? 

It  is  the  breath  of  her  my  bride  ; 
Mournfully  sweet,  like  wind-harp's  tale, 

It  woos,  it  wins  me  to  her  side ; 
We'll  sleep  together  silently, 
Nor  envy  those  who  bade  us  die — 
Enclosed  within  one  common  shrine, 
We'll  breathe,  though  dead, '  I'm  only  thine !' 
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**  On  eagles'  wings,  immortal,  scandals  fly, 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  born  and  die." 

In  reference  to  the  caution  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples,  that 
in  the  performance  of  charities  they  should  not  a  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,"  it  has  been  urged,  that 
all  deeds  of  benevolence  should  be  done  privately,  and  as  it 
were,  by  stealth.  Under  these  impressions,  many  good  people 
condemn  the  practice  of  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  charitable  or  religious  institutions.  We  think  this 
sentiment  ought  not  to  prevail.  It  is  evident  that  the  ostenta- 
tious motive  of  being  seen  by  men,  which  only  actuated  the 
hypocritical  pharisees,  was  what  our  Saviour  intended  to  con- 
demn ;  because,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  in- 
structed that  charity,  in  deed  as  well  as  thought,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  test  of  the  christian  character.  This  character 
must  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  Christians  are  commanded  to 
"  let  their  light  shine  before  men,"  to  "  give  honor  to  whom  hon- 
or is  due."  The  collections  made  in  the  churches  for  the  poor 
is  commended  ;  individuals,  who  were  devoted  in  doing  good 
are  named  ;  the  kindness  of  the  Samaritan,  the  alms  of  Corne- 
lius, and  the  self-denying  charities  of  Dorcas,  will  stand  as  pat- 
terns of  benevolence  so  long  as  the  Bible  is  read,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Him,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  did  it  publicly 
too,  has  a  follower  on  earth.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  need 
the  encouragement  of  example,  and  the  record  of  one  good 
deed  excites  more  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  charity,  than  a 
thousand  benevolent  precepts.  It  is  depriving  virtue  of  her  in- 
fluence, to  keep  her  muffled  and  concealed,  while  vanity  may 
walk  forth  gaily  in  her  trappings.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
marriage  of  a  young  lady  noted  thus — "  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished Miss,"  he.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  modest,  and 
far  more  likely,  to  operate  beneficially,  on  female  minds,  were 
it  to  be  named  that  "  the  benevolent  and  intelligent  Miss,"  was 
married,  provided  the  character  of  the  young  lady  deserved  the 
commendation.  It  is  time  for  those  who  are  in  earnest,  to  make 
the  world  better,  to  speak  boldly  and  zealously  in  favor  of  in- 
dustry, learning,  temperance,  truth  and  charity.  These  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  republicans  and  christians,  must  be  made 
fashionable  in  our  land,  and  there  is  no  better  or  surer  method 
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than  quoting  examples  of  those  who  have  exhibited  triats  of 
public  spirit  or  public  liberality  and  excellence.  These  are  our 
views,  and  of  course  we  highly  approve  the  method  adopted  by 
Mathew  Carey,  the  American  philanthropist,  of  publishing  An- 
nals of  those  deeds  of  exalted  munificence,  which  do  honor  to 
our  age  and  country.  We  give  from  his  third  series,  extracts 
to  show  the  manner  he  has  pursued,  and  when  we  can  obtain 
original  materials  for  a  similar  record  of  charitable  and  noble 
gifts,  it  will  find  a  place  in  our  Magazine. 

"  The  late  John  Grandom,  of  Philadelphia,  after  making  proper 
provision  for  such  of  his  relations  as  stood  in  want  of  aid,  and  even 
for  some  of  his  tenants,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  as  fol- 
lows : — 

To  the  Orphan  Asylum,  -  $5,000 

To  the  Widow's  Asylum,         -  5,000 

To  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  -        5,000 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  -  -       3,000 


And  ground  rents  as  follow  : 

To  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,    per  ann., 
To  the  Southern  Dispensary, 
To  the  Northern  Dispensary, 
To  the  Apprentices'  Library, 

Per  annum,  $368  00 

Boston  may  with  propriety  claim  to  rank  among  the  first  cities 
in  the  world,  for  acts  of  extraordinary  munificence.  Few  of  her 
wealthy  men  have  not  distinguished  themselves  in  this  noble  ca- 
reer. The  late  Wm.  Phillips  stood  among  the  foremost  in  the  lib- 
eral band.  His  donations  during  life  extended  to  above  $100,000. 
His  bequests  are  as  follow  : 

To  Phillips'  Academy  at  Andover,        -  -  $15,000 

To  the  Theological  Institution  there,  -  -  10,000 

To  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  -  5,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,      -  -  5,000 

To  the  Foreign  Mission  Society,            -  -  5,000 

To  the  Medical  Dispensary,           -         -  ■  3,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  -  5,000 

To  the  American  Education  Society,     -  -  5,000 

To  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,     -  2,000 

To  the  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,          -  -  2,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Society,  5,000 

Total,  $02,000 
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Samuel  Elliot,  of  Boston,  purchased  in  Paris,  the  library  of  Mr. 
Warden,  containing  1300  valuable  volumes,  most  of  which  apper- 
tained to  the  history  of  America,  with  300  maps,  and  presented 
the  whole  to  the  University  of  Harvard.  Of  the  cost  I  know  noth- 
ing, but  suppose  it  must  have  been  2  or  3000  dollars. 

Israel  Thorndike,  of  Boston,  purchased  at  Hamburg,  the  exten- 
sive library  of  professor  Ebeling,  collected  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
writing  a  history  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  professor 
spent  most  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Many  of  the  books  in  this 
collection  are  truly  invaluable,  as  it  is  believed  that  copies  are  not 
to  be  purchased  on  any  terms. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  James  Perkins,  of  Boston,  presented 
each  the  sum  of  $8000  to  the  Athenceum  in  that  city — and  subse- 
quently each  $500,  for  procuring  the  transactions  of  foreign  soci- 
eties. 

The  late  Joseph  Burr,  of  Vermont,  who  acquired  a  fortune  of 
$150,000,  and  had  no  near  relations  who  were  not  wealthy,  made 
the  following  distribution  of  a  portion  of  his  estate  : — 

To  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,      $17,000 
To  the  Colonization  Society,       -  7,000 

For  Domestic  Missions,       -         -         -  10,000 

To  the  Tract  Society,         -  10,000 

To  the  Bible  Society,  -  15,000 

To  the  Vermont  Missionary  Society,  -         -  5,000 

To  the  Manchester  Congregrational  Society,  5,000 

To  the  Manchester  Literary  Seminary,         -         10,000 
To  Middlebury  College,      -  12,000 

To  Williams'  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  1,000  each,  2,000 
To  the  American  Education  Society,  -  3,000 


Total,  $9G,000 

The  society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  made  provision  some 
time  since,  for  sending  to  Liberia,  seven  hundred  colored  persons, 
manumitted  by  some  of  their  members. 

The  Cadets  at  West  Point  have  had  a  handsome  monument 
erected  there,  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Kosciusko,  the  cost 
of  which,  it  is  understood,  was  about  4,000  dollars. 

James  Bosley,  of  Baltimore,  presented  to  the  Baltimore  Charity 
School,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  ShaiOy  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Greene,  made  a  present  of  500 
dollars  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  monument  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Greene  and  Gen.  Pulaski. 
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We  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  woman — that  culture  of  the  corporeal  powers,  which 
alone  can  enable  her  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  with  pleasure 
to  herself  and  profit  to  others.  That  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
mind  depends  upon  a  wholesome  condition  of  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  human  frame,  we  need  not  contend.  Some  rare 
instances  are  found  where  the  intellectual  power  seems  to  gleam, 
like  the  consuming  fire  of  the  bird  of  fable,  when  matter  is  re- 
turning fast  to  its  destined  decay,  but  the  whole  history  of  our 
race  affords  proof,  that  well  sustained  mental  vigor  exists  only 
in  conjunction  with  good  habits  of  diet  and  exercise,  which  give 
a  healthy  tone  to  all  the  functions  of  animal  life.  Not  only  the 
power,  but  the  quiet  and  complacency  of  the  mind,  depend  upon 
physical  health.  A  great  proportion  of  the  fretfulness,  irritabil- 
ity, and  nervous  excitement  which  render  individuals  and  some- 
times families  wretched,  arises  from  disease  ;  and  this  disease 
is  too  often  caused  by  habits,  adopted  and  continued  through 
ignorance  or  a  perverse  folly.  If  actions  are  wicked,  as  they 
are  injurious,  then  are  those  females  wicked,  who  disregard  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and   persevere   in  practices  which  not  only 
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render  themselves  burthens  upon  society,  but  too  frequently  en- 
tail miseries  upon  others,  for  which,  some  day,  they  will  be  call- 
ed to  a  severe  repentance. 

A  very  few  of  the  prominent  causes  of  vitiated  animal  pow- 
ers are  all  that  we  can  now  mention.  The  first  we  shall  ad- 
vert to,  is  impropriety  of  dress.  An  important  fact  to  be  dili- 
gently considered,  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  infants  is, 
that  the  processes  of  breathing  and  digesting  are  mainly  assisted 
by,  if  not  dependent  on  the  vigorous  action  of  muscles,  lying 
upon  the  surface,  as  it  were,  on  the  body  ;  and  these  are  the 
two  grand  functions  of  organized  life.  In  whatever  way  they 
are  checked,  life  becomes  less  perfect,  and  the  organization  it- 
self is  speedily  impaired,  so  that  it  cannot  be  restored.  In  fact, 
restoration  is  far  less  important  than  prevention,  in  a  philosoph- 
ical consideration  of  the  subject. 

To  ensure  free  restoration  and  digestion,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  great  organs  to  which  those  duties  are  allotted,  should  have 
the  ability  to  carry  on  their  several  operations  according  to  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  lungs  and  the  stomach  depend  on 
the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  chesty  both  before  and 
behind,  to  assist  their  action.  Those  muscles  must  be  in  con- 
stant activity  :  if  they  are  inoperative,  the  internal  organs  lose  a 
part  of  their  power  to  support  the  demands  made  upon  them,  in 
their  several  capacities.  A  long  train  of  nervous,  dyspeptic  and 
other  complaints  follow  the  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  con- 
sumption is  the  terrific  destroyer  of  these  victims,  in  later 
generations,  to  weakness  of  the  lungs.  The  first  step,  as  must 
be  apparent,  to  secure  a  vigorous  condition  of  the  growing 
frame,  is  to  give  full  freedom  to  all  those  parts  which  assist  the 
action  of  vital  organs,  and  to  encourage  their  development  by 
appropriate  exercises.  All  muscles  may  be  made  more  pow- 
erful by  judicious  exertion  ;  and  those  of  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders, require  it  more  than  any  others  :  they  are  the  first  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  weakness  if  neglected  ;  and  they  are  the 
most  important.  Look  at  a  girl  whose  exercise  is  limited  to  an 
occasional  promenade,  or  an  occasional  dance  ;  you  will  find 
her  shoulders  round,  and  her  body  stooping;  or  you  will  per- 
ceive that  in  the  absence  of  all  muscular  ability  to  sit  straight, 
fashionable  dress  has  intervened  to  correct  the  deformity  pro- 
duced by  idleness.  The  complaint  is  often  heard,  that  females 
are  weak  without  the  support  of  dress.  The  fact  is,  they  have 
taken  from  the  frame  its  uniform  action,  and  have  transferred  to 
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articles  of  apparel,  those  duties  which  belong  entirely  to  the 
muscles  which  God  created  for  certain,  well  known,  definite  pur- 
poses. A  female  who  cannot  sit  erect,  and  remain  so  with 
ease,  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  means,  has  so  long  tri- 
fled with  her  constitution,  that  muscle  after  muscle  will  yield  ; 
action  after  action  will  cease;  the  first  indication  of  the  coming 
evil  is  weakness  of  some  particular  part ;  the  next  is  confined 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  consumption. 

By  the  fashion  of  modern  times,  the  chest  is  encased  in  a 
species  of  apparel  which  forbids  all  motion  of  the  muscles 
around  it — the  shoulders  are  kept  in  the  same  resolute  position  ; 
the  body  can  bend  neither  forward,  nor  backwards,  nor  sideways 
— the  muscles  are  compressed  tightly  upon  the  bones — and  this 
inaction  and  pressure  produce  absorption  ;  for  nature,  as  she 
creates  nothing  to  be  useless,  so  she  refuses  to  support  and 
nourish  any  thing  whose  use  has  been  discarded.  The  mus- 
cles of  any  part,  but  particularly  those  of  the  body,  weaken, 
when  disturbed,  and  after  the  vital  energy  has  begun  to  depart, 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  will  hasten  their  removal,  till 
scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  muscle  is  left.  The  vital  actions  de- 
pending in  a  great  measure  upon  them,  become  feeble,  and  dis- 
ease, deep  seated,  perhaps  irradicable,  may  be  discovered  in 
every  look  and  motion. 

Ages  of  utter  misery  would  be  too  little  for  the  punishment  of 
him  who  made  the  fashionable  world  believe  that  a  small  waist 
is  essential  to  beauty.  That  belief  introduced  a  mode  of  dress 
which  the  voice  of  ten  thousand  thunders  would  not  repel.  That 
dress  absolutely  prevents  all  useful  exercise  ;  and  the  victim  of 
high  life,  is  practised  upon  by  the  mantua-m;:ker,  till  she  is 
deserted  by  her  own  vital  power,  and,  having  communicated 
disease  to  her  offspring,  and  rendered  all  her  friends  uncomfort- 
able by  her  constant  ailings,  repinings,  and  uselessness,  she  sinks 
to  an  untimely  grave.  We  shudder  while  we  write  the  melan- 
choly truth  ;  but  we  do  not  use  the  language  of  exaggeration. 
Our  aim  is  to  tell  the  plainest  facts  in  the  simplest  language, 
being  anxious  to  be  intelligible  rather  than  pleasing. 

To  prevent  the  evils  and  terrible  diseases  mentioned  these 
things  are  absolutely  necessary.  1st.  Freedom  of  motion  from 
youth  upward,  and  most  of  all  in  that  period  of  life  when  the 
animal  organs  are  nearly  developed  and  are  about  to  take  form, 
and  consistency,  as  the  growing  process  is  suspended,  that  will 
render  any  change  more  difficult.     2d.  Sufficiency  of  motion, 
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which,  by  calling  upon  all  the  parts  for  their  due  proportion  of 
assistance  will  cause  their  due  equality,  and  to  aid  or  counter- 
balance each  other,  till  exquisite  beauty  will  be  displayed  in 
symmetrical  proportions,  glowing  complexion,  and  sparkling- 
eyes.  3d.  Well  regulated  diet; — but  this  is  foreign  to  the 
topics  under  immediate  consideration. 

How  much  of  the  uneasiness  manifested  by  children,  their 
restlessness,  crying,  and  consequent  sickness,  is  occasioned  by 
improper  restrictions  of  dress,  no  one  can  tell.  That  pain 
should  follow  a  compression  of  the  infantile  organs,  just  labour- 
ing to  attain  a  strong  and  correct  action,  is  but  a  natural  result; 
and  without  doubt,  sickness  and  fits  too  often  arise  from  the 
remote  cause  of  improper  management  on  the  part  of  nurses, 
in  regard  to  dress  alone.  Every  part  of  the  youthful  frame 
should  be  unconstrained,  but  especially  the  chest — if  compres- 
sion must  be  resorted  to,  for  elegance  and  fashion's  sake,  let  it 
be  the  fashion  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet,  and  not  the  viscera 
on  which  life  more  immediately  depends. 

As  the  child  continues  to  grow>  the  importance  of  varied  and 
energetic  exercise  in  developement  of  the  vital  portion  of  our 
frame  is  altogether  indiscribable.     If  the   arms  and   shoulders 
are  suffered  to  remain  idle,  a  contraction  of  the  chest  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence — the  shoulders   approach   each   other   in 
front,  a  constant  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  lungs,  and  se- 
rious  consequences   ensue.     This  kind  of   evil  is  sometimes 
remedied   by  a   back-board,   which   may   draw  the   shoulders 
back,   to   be    sure,  but  will  only  add   to  the   coming   misfor- 
tunes.    The  pressure  of  the  board  upon  the  back,   and   the 
manner  in  which  it  is  confined,  serve  to  injure  the   muscles  of 
the  back,  so  that,  without  external  support,  the  body  must  bend 
forward,  and,  as  it  were,  double  up,   compressing    all  vital  or- 
gans, in  a  most  dangerous  manner.    Let  it  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  the  body  is  kept  upright,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
by  the  power  of  muscles  of  the  back,  which,  in  a  healthy   con- 
dition, are  large  and  strong ;  and  that  any  compression  contin- 
ued, tends  to  weaken,  and  may,  if  in  a  high  degree,   destroy 
them  altogether.     Stooping,  therefore,  is  symptom  of  weakness 
of  muscles  of  the  back.     The  common  remedy,  is  a  case  form- 
ed in  part  of  wood  and  whalebone,  drawn  on,  tightly  and   stiffly 
round  the  chest,  that  not  only  stooping,  but  all  other  motions  are 
impossible.     The  patient,— for  the  moment  artifice  is  required, 
in  support  of  the  human  frame,  there  is   disease, — the  patient 
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may  be  straitened  out,  but  the  consequences  of  taking  the  work 
of  nature  out  of  her  own  control  are  manifested  by  the  pale 
countenance,  the  difficult  respiration,  the  loathing  appetite, 
the  nervous  irritability,  the  incapacity  to  arduous  fatigue,  the 
cough,  the  hectic,  the  consumption,  and  last  of  all,  to  close 
the  history  of  thwarted  nature,  the  early  grave. 

Consumption  is  sometimes  caused   by  hereditary   communi- 
cation, but  more  often  by  inactive  habits,  and  the    consequent 
pressure  which  is  adopted   by   all   fashionables,  to  redeem   the 
body  from  a  bent  posture  ;  and  it  can  be  avoided  in  almost  all 
cases  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  exercise  and  diet,   giving  fair 
play  to  all  the   parts.     Some    consumptives   are   formed  with 
contracted    chests,    a  peculiar  conformation,    hereditarily   de- 
rived and   the   only    course  to  save  them  from   the   destroyer, 
is  to  institute  such  habits  in   early  life,  as  will  tend   to  expand 
the  box,  if  we   may   so  say,  in  which  the  vital  organs   are   de- 
posited.    Two  things  are  needed  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  eve- 
ry where  else.     One    is   a   woman,    who,  with  the   spirit  of 
Miss  Wright,  but  in   a  holy   cause,  will   learn  to  demonstrate 
the  anatomy  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  at  least,  to  all  females, 
that  they   may   know,   for   themselves  and  for  their  offspring, 
more  than  they  will  believe  without  seeing   and  feeling,  as  did 
the  incredulous  apostle,  who  thrust  his  finger  into  the  wounded 
side  of  the  Redeemer.    Men  may  write  but  people  will  not  read 
or    cannot  understand  ;  and   there  is   obvious    impropriety  in 
anatomical  lectures  delivered  by  men  to   classes  of  females — 
but  if  a  properly  educated  woman,  of  strong  mind  and   heart, 
would  undertake  such  a  task  in  behalf  of  her  sex,   she  would 
deserve  the  appellation  of  Apostle  of  usefulness  to  a  misguided 
generation.      The  other  needful  thing  is  a   system  of  calisthe- 
nic  exercises  in  a  propeivplace,  with  proper  apparatus — and  un- 
der a  scientific  and  practical   instructer.     Our   opinion  is,  that 
if  people  die  of  consumption,  it  is  in  most  cases  by  foul  play — 
either  the  person  commits  suicide,  or  is  the  victim   of  murder- 
ous management  on  the  part  of  others. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  only  indigestion  and  consumption  ; 
but  there  is  another  disease  scarcely  less  formidable,  and  quite 
as  fatal  in  its  worst  cases — we  mean  distortion  of  the  spine. — 
The  spine,  or  back-bone,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  small  bones,  bound  together  with  surfaces 
nearly  flat,  between  which  is  a  soft  substance,  that  operates  at 
the  same  time  to   hold  them  fast,  and  to   break  any  jar,  which 
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would  produce  serious  effect  upon  a  solid  column.  Now,  these 
small  bones  or  vertebrae,  are  kept  in  their  true  longitudinal  di- 
rection, in  a  great  measure  by  the  muscles  of  the  back  ;  and 
it  is  by  reason  of  those  muscles  that  we  keep  the  erect  posture ; 
and  if  they  become  weakened,  either  on  one  or  both  sides,  the 
column  is  liable  to  deviate,  either  sideways  or  outwards,  pro- 
ducing an  elevation  of  one  shoulder,  so  often  seen,  or  a  humped 
back,  which  is  the  most  terrible  and  often  the  most  fatal  form 
of  the  disease.  If  a  young  girl's  muscles  have  not  been  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  and  if  she  has  a  habit  of  lolling  upon  one 
side,  or  sleeping  upon  one  side,  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  the  spinal  column  being  bent  and  having  nothing  to  restore 
it,  it  must  remain  in  the  wrong  direction.  After  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  accustomed  to  its  unnatural  situation,  so  that  the 
surrounding  parts  have  taken  a  corresponding  condition,  a  cure 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  the  column  must  be 
straightened,  and  the  muscles  of  the  short  side  extended  ;  the 
ribs  will  then  come  to  their  true  position,  and  by  careful  man- 
agement, it  is  possible  so  to  restore  the  vigor  of  the  frame,  that 
life  will  be  rendered  comfortable,  and  prolonged  in  its  beauty 
and  grace. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  means  of  prevention  ;  it  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  method  of  cure.  And  here 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty is  due  to  Doctor  Grigg,  of  this  city,  for  his  extensive  and 
valuable  researches  in  the  mysteries  of  this  subject.  He  has 
studied  the  apparatus  and  machinery  of  past  times  and  of  other 
countries,  and  has  combined  the  best  points  of  all  in  a  species 
of  bedstead,  in  which  machinery  is  so  arranged,  as  to  afford 
the  desirable  effect  in  restoring  the  true  condition  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Grigg's  machine  is  represented  in  the  cut  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  applies  an  easy  pro- 
cess of  extension  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  di- 
vides, and  separates ;  the  lower  portion  sliding  downwards, 
to  extend  the  body,  while  the  upper  part  with  the  head  and 
shoulders,  retain  their  position.  This  extension  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  raising  or  lowering  the  bed  of  which 
the  plane  is  formed  ;  so  that  the  patient  may  be  perpendicular- 
ly suspended,  or  suffered  to  lie  horizontally,  or  placed  in  any 
intermediate  position,  according  to  the  severity  of  means  re- 
quired ;  and  all  this  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  Exer- 
cise is  also  introduced  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  bed, 
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which  requires  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  being'accom- 
plished  by  a  cord  passing  over  the  wheel  which  is  drawn  by  the 
hand.  Friction  is  afterwards  applied  to  excite  the  muscles 
by  the  patient  herself  or  a  friend,  as  maybe  most  suitable,  and 
by  perseverance  a  cure  even  of  an  obstinate  case  may  be  affect- 
ed, while  in  all  incipient  stages  of  the.  disease  it  is  speedy  and 
certain.  Many  more  things  deserve  notice  in  the  construction  of 
this  elegant  and  useful  apparatus,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  one  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons  has  pronounced  it 
the  best  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge. 

We  trust,  that  while  Dr.  Grigg  labors  thus  successfully  to 
understand  and  overcome  this  "  scourge  of  the  fashionable 
world,"  the  opportunity  will  not  be  disregarded  to  avail  of  his 
ability,  by  all  who  are  sufferers  in  this  case ;  and  we  shall  be 
most  happy  if  our  remarks  are  so  adapted  to  the  want  of  the 
times,  as  to  induce  any  persons  to  avoid,  or  to  eradicate  the 
disease  of  which  we  have  spoken,  before  it  be  too  late.  The 
moment  an  inclination  to  one  side  is  perceived,  or  that  one 
shoulder  or  shoulder  blade  gains  the  predominance  over  the 
other,  then  is  the  time  to  apply  the  remedy,  and  to  avoid  per- 
nicious habits.  l« 


Stanzas. 

When  the  warm  blessed  spirit,  that  lightens  the  sky, 
Hath  darkened  his  glory  and  furled  up  his  wing, 

And  nature  forgets  the  sweet  smile,  that  her  eye 
Was  wont  on  that  radiant  spirit  to  fling : 

I  turn  from  the  world  without,  calm  and  content, 
And  find  in  my  own  heart  a  day-dream  as  bright ; 

And  dearer,  far  dearer  than  that  which  is  lent 
To  illumine  creation  with  giory  and  light. 

There 's  a  thought  in  that  heart  it  can  never  forget — 
There's  a  ray  in  that  heart  that  will  lighten  my  doom, 

Through  many  a  sorrow  they  linger  there  yet, 
And,  holy  and  beautiful,  smile  through  the  gloom. 

But  they  say  that  the  garland  Affection  is  wreathing, 
Will  fade  ere  the  morrow  has  wakened  its  bloom — 

They  say  the  wild  blossoms  where  young  Hope  is  breathing, 
Their  beauty,  their  fragrance  are  all  for  th«  tomb. 
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They  tell  me  the  vision  of  bliss  that  is  "  glinting," 
My  heart's  star  of  promise  in  gloom  will  decline, 

And  the  far  scene  that  Fancy,  the  fairy,  is  tinting, 
Will  lose  all  its  sunny  glow  ere  it  is  mine. 

Oh  !  if  Love  and  Life  be  but  a  fairy  illusion, 

And  the  cold  future  bright  but  in  Fancy's  young  eye, 

Still,  still  let  me  live  in  the  dreamy  illusion, 
And,  true  and  unchanging,  hope  on  till  I  die  ! 

CATHLEEN. 
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-"  The  rolling  year 


Is  full  of  Thee."— 

Thompson. 

RETROSPECTION. 

'*  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours; 
*'  And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven  ; 
"  And  how  they  might  have  born  more  welcome  news. 
M  Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call." 

A  New  Year,  with  all  its  diversified  interests,  its  hopes  and 
its  fears,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  with  all  the  thrilling  moment 
which  its  untried  scenes  may  naturally  inspire,  has  just  opened 
upon  us.  It  is  natural,  at  such  a  season,  for  the  mind  to  throw 
back  its  thoughts  upon  the  year  which  has  gone,  gathering  from 
the  bitter  lessons  of  experience  and  reflection,  more  practical 
wisdom  for  the  better  guidance  of  its  future  course. 

Retrospection  is  at  all  times  a  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  : 
and  it  is  to  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  conduct  of  the  past 
life,  that  much  of  that  sagacity  and  judgment,  on  which  we  are 
wont  to  rely  in  wordly  business,  is  to  be  traced.  But  at  the 
commencement  of  another  year,  it  would  seem  that  the  duty 
were  irresistibly  urged  upon  us,  to  gather  up  the  sands  of  that 
whose  funeral  knell  has  just  rung  out ;  and  over  the  grave  of 
our  ruined  hopes  and  withered  joys,  to  imbibe  some  useful  in- 
struction respecting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  earthly  possessions, 
and  the  solemn  realities  of  that  unseen  world,  towards  which 
each  retreating  year,  as  it  rolls  away  with  fearful  rapidity, 
brings  us  nearer  and  nearer. 
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Let  us,  then,  following  the   usual  train   of  thoughts,  which 
the  season  so  powerfully  suggests,  enter  the  temple  of  the  two- 
faced  Janus,  to  whose  tutelary  care  this  month,  in  classic  story, 
was  particularly  dedicated.     Previous  to   which,    however,   it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  unexceptionable  to  our  readers,  to  learn 
a  little  of  his  history,  who  in  Roman  fable  was  thought  to  pre- 
side over  the  year.     Janus,  the  patron  of  the  Roman  year,  is 
represented  ivith  two  faces,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
past  and  the  future ;  and  as  holding  the  number  300  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  65,  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the 
year,  of  which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.     He  was  chiefly 
worshipped  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  he  had  many  temples. 
The  principal  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a  door  and 
three  windows  on  each  side.      The  four  doors  were  the  emblems 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the  sides, 
the  three  months  in  each  season,  and  all  together  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,     Janus  was  generally  represented  in  stat- 
ues as  a  young  man.      The  gates  of  his  temple  were  opened 
during  the  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  the  time  of  peace.     It 
was  shut  three  times  only,  during  above   700   years ;  under 
JVuma,  234  JB.    C.  and  under  Augustus  four  times,  and  dur- 
ing that  long  period,  the  Romans  were   continually  employed 
in  war.     Thus   much,   by  wray  of  preface,  of  him  whose  name 
this  month  very  aptly  bears.     For,  like  him,  January,  standing 
as  he   does,  at  the   head   of  the  year,   may  truly   be  said  to 
have   two  faces  :  one   directed    with  the  joyful  look  of  antici- 
pation to  the  gladsome  prospects  which  the  new  year  unfolds, 
and  the  other,  with  an  ill-concealed   expression  of  disappoint- 
ment, casting  a  woful  glance  over  the  ruined   hopes  of  "  days 
departed,  never  to  return." 

Seated,  as  we  now  are,  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  the  gates  consequently  barred,  all  the  conflict- 
ing cares  and  interests  of  the  world  shut  out,  let  us  direct  our 
"  mind's  eye"  to  the  varied  scenes  of  the  departed  year,  the 
echoes  of  whose  joyous  revelry  have  scarcely  ceased,  as  yet,  to 
vibrate  on  the  listening  ear. 

The  first  circumstance  that  attracts  our  notice,  is  the  breach 
made  in  the  ranks  of  our  friends  and  associates.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a  beloved  face,  whose  features  we  were  wont  to  gaze 
upon  with  delight ;  for  the  arm  we  were  wont  to  lean  upon, 
when  the  toils  of  the  day  had  subdued  our  strength  and  vigor; 
the  friendly  counsel  we  were   wont  to  participate,  when  the 
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perplexities  c-flife  had  distracted  our  judgment;  whose  words 
of  solace  our  lacerated  hearts  were  wont  to  drink  in  with  grate- 
ful emotion,  when  the  bitter  troubles  of  the  world  had  come 
over  our  spirits  like   a  blighting   wind,   crushing   our   fondest 
hopes;  ay,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  affectionate  friend,  the  ju- 
dicious counsellor,  the  jealous  guardian  of  our  good  name,  the 
beloved  parent,  perhaps  a  brother,  a  sister.     Yes,  O  yes,   the 
tender  sister  !     Where  is  that  playful  vivacity  that  could  cheat 
even  sorrow  of  its  bitterness,  and  make  old  age  forget  his  in- 
firmity ?     That  speaking  eye,  which   was  wont  to    beam    with 
extatic  delight ;  those  ruby  lips  which  seemed  as  if  their  glow- 
ing red  had  been  lit  up  "  with  coals  of  fire  from  Heaven's  own 
altar ;"  those  tiny  feet  which  seemed  as  if  they  alone  possessed 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion ;  that  lovely  countenance,    radi- 
ant with  smiles,  which  spoke  of  the   divinity   that  was  stirring 
within  ;"  that  little  heart,  full  to  overflowing  of  joy  and  inno- 
cence, the  abode  of  purity  and  love ;  that  zephyr  voice,  whose 
playful  tones  were  the  first  to   greet   my   steps,   as   I   returned 
from  walk,  and  which,  even  now,  methinks,  are  ringing  in   my 
ear,  calling  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  responsive  sighs  and 
regrets,  that  so  beautiful  a  flower  should  have  been  nipped   in 
the  bud  ; — oh,  where  are  they  ? 

In  vain,  my  beloved  sister,  does  memory  attempt  to  portray 
the  winning  graces  of  thy  sportive  spirit ;  the  laughing  glee 
which  ever  dimpled  those  cheeks  of  thine,  where  Health  seemed 
to  have  fixed  her  chosen  seat ;  that  artless  innocency  of  man- 
ner which  won  its  way  to  the  most  indifferent  heart.  These, 
and  more  than  these,  that  exuberance  of  affection  and  love, 
which  from  its  very  fulness  was  ever  bursting  forth  and  attach- 
ing to  itself  the  deep  sympathy  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influences — all  were  thine  !  But  where  are  they  now  ?  Death 
has  fixed  his  seal  upon  them  forever  !  What  do  I  say  ?  The 
countenance  he  indeed  has  changed  and  removed  from  our 
sight ;  but  the  living  graces  of  mind  and  heart,  all  that  were 
truly  worth  our  attachment,  will  live  forever. 

The  second  benefit  accruing  to  retrospection,  is  the  fund  of 
practical  wisdom  which  experience  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish 
us,  being  literally  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path." 
We  thus  arrive  at  truer  notions  of  the  real  object  of  this  our 
pilgrimage  here  on  earth.  We  learn  what  is  the  real  aim  of 
all  the  struggles,  the  sufferings,  "  the  fierce  grapple,"  which 
most  of  us  are  compelled  to  encounter  with  the  thousand  shift- 
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ing  scenes  and  events  of  life.  Without  this  chart  to  guide  us 
through  the  tempestuous  <c  sea  of  troubles,"  on  which  our  hopes 
are  ever  tossing,  we  should  give  up  in  despair,  having  no  cer- 
tain, no  fixed  object  in  view.  But  when  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, concurring  with  the  testimony  of  experience,  have  taught 
us  to  look  upon  life  as  something  more  than  the  trifling  chase 
after  empty  honors  and  distinctions  ;  as  a  probationary  state,  for 
the  attainment  of  high  moral  excellence — for  the  best  develope- 
ment  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  another  sphere;  then,  and  not  till  then,  some  noble 
object,  worthy  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  proposed  for  our 
pursuit ;  and  life,  instead  of  a  gaudy  spectacle  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  crowd  of  giddy  triflers,  becomes  a  most  solemn  real- 
ity.  If  this,  then,  be  the  effect  of  retrospection — to  inspire 
worthier  conceptions  of  duty,  awakendiergy  of  purpose  and  in- 
cite to  exertion,  who  will  deny  its  incalculable  advantages  ? 
Who  but  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  clothed  with  a  mor- 
al power — the  key  of  that  maxim  of  Heathen  philosophy,  full 
of  practical  wisdom — "Know  thyself?" 

The  third,  or  last  benefit  which  I  shall  mention,  of  retro- 
spection, is  the  solid  happiness,  if  we  have  been  wise,  which  it 
will  vividly  recal  to  memory.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we 
live  but  in  anticipation.  It  may,  with  as  much  truth  be  said,  that 
we  live  in  retrospection.  The  present  moment  seems  to  be 
but  a  cypher.  We  are  not  sensible  of  our  enjoyments,  till  they 
have  become  irrevocably  the  property  of  the  past.  It  is  then, 
and  not  till  then,  that  we  begin  to  analyze  the  pleasures,  which 
time  has  hurried  away  forever  from  our  grasp,  leaving  us  in 
possession,  (I  had  almost  said,  in  conformity  with  popular  lan- 
guage, enjoyment,  but  this  is  against  my  hypothesis,)  of  other 
pleasures  as  evanescent,  only  to  be  fully  realized,  when  they 
too  have  been  succeeded  by  others  still.  Thus  it  is,  that  re- 
trospection concentrates  all  past  pleasures,  and  brings  them 
back  to  our  minds,  purged  of  every  alloy  of  pain  or  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  they  might  have  been  originally  mingled.  And 
this  forms  the  greater  part  of  all  mere  worldly  happiness. 
Take  an  example  which  may  more  clearly  exhibit  my  meaning. 

We  all,  perhaps,  may  find  it  easy  to  recall  to  mind  some 
venerable  friend  of  our  youth,  to  whose  storied  worth  we  can- 
not but  look  back  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  re- 
gret. I  well  recollect,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  a  veteran  of 
most  benignant  aspect,   "  whose  head  was   silvered  o'er   with 
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age,"  but  whose  cheerful  countenance,  ever  sunny  with  smiles, 
still  bore  testimony  to  a  heart,  whose  affections,  green  as  in 
their  prime,  as  yet  took  an  active  part  in  all  our  boyish  sports 
and  careless  merriment. 

Such  an  old  age  is  an  object  of  universal  reverence ; — 
such  a  hoary  head,  a  crown  of  glory."  After  our  sports 
were  over,  we  were  wont  to  gather  round  ibis  venerable  sharer 
of  our  little  joys  :  it  was  then  that  our  hearts  beat  high  with  the 
intense  interest  which  the  tales  of  his  youth  excited  !  How 
would  we  hang,  with  entire  self-forgetfulness,  on  those  venera- 
ble lips,  as  they  pictured  forth,  in  such  glowing  colors,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  varied  scenes  of  happiness,  in  which  his 
younger  days  had  been  embosomed  !  It  seemed  to  my  child- 
ish fancy,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  present  enjoyment,  was 
the  happy  recollections  of  his  former  years, — as  if  he  was  liv- 
ing over  again  in  retrospection,  the  joyous  round  of  pleasures 
of  his  early  days,  which,  because  they  had  always  been  on  vir- 
tue's side,  now  served  to  cheer  the  comparative  monotony 
which  characterizes  old  age.  To  him — and  we  all,  though 
not  so  near  the  goal  of  life  as  he,  can  join  in  the  same  senti- 
ments— to  him,  the  solid  happiness,  which  crowned  the  eve- 
ning of  his  days,  seemed  to  flow  from  the  retrospective  survey 
of  a  life  well  spent,  and  in  drawing  from  the  past,  a  reasonable 
hope  of  final  acceptance  with  Him,  who  alone  can  read  the 
heart. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  retrospection :  the 
mollifying  influences  resulting  from  the  loss  of  friends,  soften- 
ing the  heart  which  the  world,  with  its  perplexing  cares,  is  wont 
to  harden;  and  calling  into  vigorous  action  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  our  nature,  which  otherwise  would  have  slumbered,  and 
perhaps  have  become  finally  extinct.  The  corrective  lessons 
of  experience,  leading  us  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  end  of 
our  being,  and  the  object  of  our  being  placed  in  the  present 
sphere  of  active  duty  ;  and  the  solid  happiness  which  flows 
from  the  concentrated  pleasures  and  joys  of  our  past  lives, 
called  up  by  memory. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  good  effects  of  retrospection,  let  us 
make  it  the  constant  duty  of  our  lives.  Let  us  frequently  look 
back  upon  the  past,  in  order  to  be  able  better  to  shape  our  fu- 
ture course.  But  particularly  at  this  season,  let  us,  in  fancy, 
enter  the  temple  of  the  patron  Saint  of  the  present  month,  and 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  year  which  is  gone,  that 
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we  may  be  better  enabled  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  untried 
scenes  which  await  us  in  the  year,  on  which  we  have  entered . 

"  The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  hear  its  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  the  departed  year." 

N.  L. 


The  First  Day  of  the  Year. 

ADDRESSED   TO    MY   DAUGHTERS. 

One  day — it  is  a  trifling  theme, 

And  who  would  heed  a  day  ? 
An  evening's  gloom,  a  morning's  gleam, 

How  soon  they  pass  away  ! 
'Tis  but  a  welcome — an  adieu — 

The  fairest  day  is  gone  ; 
And  with  to-morrow's  hopes  in  view, 

We  bid  the  hours  roll  on — 
To-day  like  bird  in  tethering  string, 
With  faded  eye,  and  folded  wing, 

Its  narrow  circle  creeps  ; 
But  like  a  bird  in  airy  flight, 
With  wing  of  power  and  eye  of  light, 

To-morrow  heaven-ward  sweeps. 

Such  are  the  dreams  of  early  youth, 

Ere  dimmed,  by  gathering  fears  ; 
The  halo  round  the  orb  of  Truth, 

Presages  clouds  and  tears — 
I  trust,  my  loved  ones,  still  ye  see 

The  brightness  clear  and  pure, 
And  gloomy  thoughts  that  shadow  me 

Unmoved  I  can  endure — 
The  vine,  even  when  its  prop  is  lost, 
Its  tendrils  torn  and  tempest-tost, 

May  shield  the  little  flower ; 
And  thus  I  bide  the  world's  rude  strife, 
That  I  may  shield  your  morn  of  life 

From  sorrow's  blighting  power. 
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'Tis  sad,  as  years  grow  short,  to  know 

Death  only  brings  relief; 
But  saddest  of  all  earthly  wo, 

Is  childhood  bowed  in  grief; — 
In  sunny  skies  let  fledgings  fly ; 

Be  prairies  green  and  fair, 
Ere  the  young  fawns  come  forth  to  try 

Their  glancing  footsteps  there  ; 
Nature  and  Instinct  guard  the  young — 
But  only  from  the  human  tongue 

Love's  hoiy  vows  are  given  ; 
And  only  human  hearts  are  filled 
With  springs  of  Love,  that,  when  distilled, 

Rise  to  their  fount  in  heaven. 

And  thus  doth  feeling's  signet  prove 

Man's  origin  divine, 
When  eye  meets  eye  in  trusting  love, 

We  feel  the  sacred  sign  ; 
Of  life,  immortal  life  !  how  mild 

The  glorious  promise  shines, 
When  the  young  mother  o'er  her  child, 

First  reads  the  deathless  lines 
The  spirit  on  its  clay  impresses, 
And  answers  with  her  warm  caresses, 

As  she  were  fain  to  bind 
Its  soul  to  her's  ! — And  this  is  Love — 
'Tis  prayer  on  earth  ;  'tis  praise  above  ; 

'Tis  God  within  the  mind. 

And  in  Love's  name  I'll  drink  my  cup, 

Nor  deem  it  steeped  in  tears, 
While  fondly  I  am  garnering  up 

Rich  hopes  for  future  years: 
O,  I  shall  hear  glad  voices  say, 

'  Thy  children  bless  thy  care  !' 
These  are  my  cherished  dreams  to-day, 

And  who  has  dreams  more  fair  ? 
Dreams  will  they  prove  ? — I  fear  it  not — 
I  communed  with  my  secret  thought, 

Nor  selfish  wish  was  there — 
One  only — and  it  will  endure — 
"  O,  keep  my  dear  ones  good  and  pure !" 

And  Heaven  will  hear  my  prayer ! 

CORNELIA. 
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The  Water  Witch,  or  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas.  A  Tale  ; 
By  the  Author  of  the  Pilot,  Red  Rover,  fyc.  fyc.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia:   Carey  and  Lee — 1831. 

There  needs  no  proof,  but  reading  these  volumes,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  adage — "one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing."  Mr.  Coo- 
per has  heretofore  been  successful  in  the  delineation  of  nautical  manoeuvres, 
and  scenes  at  sea;  as  a  novelist  on  the  ocean,  he  has  been  unrivalled,  and  pre- 
suming on  his  own  skill  to  make  every  thing  connected  with  seafaring,  interest  j 
ing,  he  has  now  given  us  a  log  book. 

The  fault  of  the  work  is  this — the  author  seems  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely on  mysterious  and  startling  incidents  ;  and  he  has  therefore  made  his 
human  actors  of  very  little  consequence  compared  with  the  "  beautiful"  ves- 
sels so  elaborately  described. 

We  never  knew  the  characters  in  a  novel  so  uniformly  dull  and  disagreeable. 
There  is  not  an  individual  who  excites  in  the  reader  any  lively  interest.     The 
men  are  smugglers  and  cheats";  the  women — for  ladies  there  are  none — hoy- 
dens.    True,  there  is  captain  Ludlow,  an   honest  man,  but  he  is  so  cool  and 
technical  in  his  love  speeches,  and  so  rational  in  his  jealousy,  that  we  cannot 
think  him  a  fine  specimen  of  the  character  he  was  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent— a  high  souled  and  gallant  sailor.  The  dialogue,  in  which  form  the  work  is 
chiefly  written,   is   throughout  unnatural,  a  collection  of  swelling  phrases  that 
seem  given  to  the  speaker  to  fill  up  the  pages.    Like  Malvolio,  "  they  con  state 
without  books,  and  utter  it  in  great  swarths."     And  thus  it  is,  that  though  the 
actors  are  often  placed  in  jeopardy, the  reader  cares  very  little  for  the  issue. 
The  terrific  scenes  seem   formed  for    exhibition,  and  human    feelings,    either 
in  actor  or  reader,  do  not  suffer.  There  is  no  sentiment,  no  heart — nothing  but 
the  surface  of  character  displayed  ;  and  in  these  days  the   powerful  workings 
of  the  mind,  the  '•  inner  man,"  must  be  developed  to  excite  and  sustain  an  in- 
terest through  a  novel.     The  "  Water-Witch"  may  be  read  without  a  sigh  or 
a  smile.     An  uneasy  and  terrified  feeling  alone  sustains  curiosity.     The  story 
is  briefly  this— The   "  Skimmer  of  the  Seas"  is  a  free  trader,  alias,  a  smug- 
gler, who  comes,  in  his  beautiful  brigantine  to  New  York,  partly  to  profit  by 
contraband  trade,  and  partly  to  restore  to  her  bachelor  father,  Alderman  Van 
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Beverout  his  daughter  Eudora,  of  whose  existence  he  was  entirely  ignorant. 
This  daughter  figures,  in  '  seaman's  apparel,'  as  Master  Seadrift,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Skimmer,  and  thus  excites  the  jealousy  of  Captain  Ludlow, 
Commander  of  the  Coquette,  a  revenue  and  government  vessel,  who  fancies 
the  dashing  young  hero  of  the  brigantine  has  made  love  to  Alida  de  Barbarie, 
the  niece  of  the  Alderman.  The  unravelling  of  this  mystery  makes  the  thread 
of  the  story,  and  the  storms  at  sea,  a  battle,  a  ship  on  fire,  and  a  hairbreadth 
escape  from  drowning,  together  with  the  name  of  every  rope  in  a  ship,  and  a 
minute  description  of  every  tack  and  turn,  and  manoeuvre  of  vessels,  ever  made, 
form  the  accompaniment.  The  denouement  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  sol- 
emn and  mouthing  style*  As  an  interesting  extract  it  is  the  most  suited  to 
our  readers,  for  it  is  the  only  attempt  at  the  delicate  pathetic  the  work  con- 
tains. 

"  The  free-trader  turned  slowly  away,  and,  opening  a  door,  he  motioned  for 
those  within  to  enter.  Alida  instantly  appeared,  leading  the  counterfeit  Seadrift, 
clad  in  the  proper  attire  of  her  sex.  Although  the  burgher  had  often  seen  the  sup- 
posed sister  of  the  Skimmer  in  her  female  habiliments,  she  never  before  had  struck 
him  as  a  being  of  so  rare  beauty  as  at  that  moment.  The  silken  whiskers  had  been 
removed,  and  in  their  places  were  burning  cheeks,  that  were  rather  enriched  than 
discolored  by  the  warm  touches  of  the  sun.  The  dark  glossy  ringlets,  that  were 
no  longer  artfully  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  masquerade,  fell  naturally,  in 
curls  about  the  temples  and  brows,  shading  a  countenance  which  in  general  was 
playfully  arched,  though  at  that,  moment  it  was  shadowed  by  reflection  and  feeling. 
It  is  seldom  that  two  such  beings  are  seen  together,  as  those  who  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  the  merchant.  In  the  breast  of  the  latter,  the  accustomed  and  lasting  love  of  the 
uncle  and  protector  appeared,  for  an  instant,  to  struggle  with  the  new  born  affec- 
tion of  a  parent.  Nature  was  too  strong  for  even  his  blunted  and  perverted  senti- 
ments ;  and,  calling  his  child  aloud  by  name,  the  selfish  and  calculating  Alderman 
sunk  upon  the  neck  of  Eudora  and  wept.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  trace  the 
emotions  of  the  stern  but  observant  free-trader,  as  he  watched  the  progress  of  this 
scene.  Distrust,  uneasiness,  and  finally  melancholy,  were  in  his  eye.  With  the 
latter  expression  predominant,  he  quitted  the  room,  like  one  who  felt  a  stranger 
had  no  right  to  witness  emotions  so  sacred. 

Two  hours  later,  and  the  principal  personages  of  the  narrative  were  assembled  on 
the  margin  of  the  Cove,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  oak  that  seemed  coeval  with  the 
continent.  The  brigantine  was  aweigh  ;  and,  under  a  light,  show  of  canvas,  phe 
was  making  easy  stretches  in  the  little  basin,  resembling,  by  the  ease  and  grace  of 
her  movements,  some  beautiful  swan  sailing  rip  and  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
instinct.  A  boat  had  just  touched  the  shore,  and  the  '  Skimmer  of  the  Seas'  stood 
near,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  aid  the  boy  Zephyr  to  land. 

********* 

"Who  and  what  is  the  boy  V  gravely  demanded  the  Alderman. 

"  One  dear  to  both,"  rejoined  the  free-trader.  "His  father  was  my  nearest 
friend,  and  his  mother  long  watched  the  youth  of  Eudora.  Until  this  moment,  he 
has  been  our  mutual  care  ;  he  must  now  choose  between  us." 

"  He  will  not  quit  me  !"  hastily  interrupted  the  alarmed  Eudora  :  "  Thou  art  my 
adopted  son,  and  none  can  guide  thy  young  mind  like  me.  Thou  hast  need  of  wo- 
man's tenderness,  Zephyr,  and  wilt  not  quit  me!" 

"  Let  the  child  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate.  I  am  credulous  on  the  point  of 
fortune,  which  is,  at  least,  a  happy  belief  for  the  contraband." 

"  Then  let  him  speak.  Wilt  remain  here,  amid  these  smiling-  fields,  to  ramble 
among  yonder  gay  and  sweetly-scented  flowers  1 — or  wilt  thou  back  to  the  water, 
where  all  is  vacant  and  without  change  1" 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  into  her  anxious  eye,  and  then  he  bent  his  own  hesitat- 
ing glance  on  the  calm  features  of  the  free-trader. 
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u  Wc  can  put  to  sea,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  we  make  the  homeward  passage 
again,  there  will  be  many  curious  things  for  thee,  Eudora !" 

ec  But  this  may  be  the  last  opportunity  to  know  the  land  of  thy  ancestors.  Re- 
member how  terrible  is  the  ocean  in  its  anger,  and  how  often  the  brigantine  has 
been  in  danger  of  shipwreck  !" 

"  Nay,  that  is  womanish  ! — I  have  been  on  the  royal-yard  in  the  squalls  and  it 
never  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  danger." 

"  Thou  hast  the  unconsciousness  and  reliance  of  a  ship-boy!  But  those  who  are 
older,  know  that  the  life  of  a  sailor  is  one  of  constant  and  imminent  hazard.  Thou 
hast  been  among  the  islands  in  the  hurricane,  and  hast  seen  the  power  of  the  ele- 
ments !" 

"  I  was  in  the  hurricane,  and  so  was  the  brigantine;  and  there  you  see  how  taut 
and  neat  she  is  aloft,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  !" 

"  And  you  saw  us  yesterday  floating  on  the  open  sea,  while  a  few  ill-fastened 
spars  kept  us  from  going  into  its  depths  !" 

"  The  spars  floated,  and  you  weie  not  drowned  j  else,  I  should  have  wept  bitter- 
ly, Eudora." 

"  But  thou  wilt  go  deeper  into  the  country,  and  see  more  of  its  beauties — its  riv- 
ers, and  its  mountains — its  caverns,  and  its  woods.  Here  all  is  change,  while  the 
water  is  ever  the  same." 

"  Surely,  Eudora,  you  forget  strangely  ! — Here  it  is  all  America.  This  moun- 
tain is  America  ;  yonder  land  across  the  bay  is  America,  and  the  anchorage  of  yes- 
terday was  America.  When  we  shall  run  off"  the  coast,  the  next  landfall  will  be 
England,  or  Holland,  or  Africa;  and  with  a  good  wind,  we  may  run  down  the 
shores  of  two  or  three  countries  in  a  day." 

"  And  on  them,  too,  thoughtless  boy  !  If  you  lose  this  occasion,  thy  life  will  be 
wedded  to  hazard!" 

"  Farewell,  Eudora  !"  said  the  urchin,  raising  his  mouth  to  give  and  receive  the 
parting  kiss. 

"  Eudora,  adieu  !"  added  a  deep  and  melancholy  voice,  at  her  elbow.  "  I  can 
delay  no  longer,  for  my  people  show  symptoms  of  impatience.  Should  this  be  the 
last  of  my  voyages  to  the  coast,  thou  wilt  not  forget  those  with  whom  thou  hast  so 
long  shared  good  and  evil  !" 

"  Not  yet — not  yet — you  will  not  quit  us  yet  !  Leave  me  the  boy — leave  me 
some  other  memorial  of  the  past,  besides  this  pain  !" 

"  My  hour  has  come.  The  wind  is  freshening,  and  I  trifle  with  its  favor.  'Twill 
be  better  for  thy  happiness  that  none  know  the  history  of  the  brigantine ;  and  a  few 
hours  will  draw  a  hundred  curious  eyes,  from  the  town,  upon  us." 

"  What  care  I  for  their  opinions'? — thou  wilt  not — cannot — leave  me,   yet!" 

"  Gladly  would  I  stay,  Eudora,  but  a  seaman's  home  is  his  ship.  Too  much  pre- 
cious time  is  already  wasted.     Once  more,  adieu  !" 

The  dark  eye  of  the  girl  glanced  wildly  about  her.  It  seemed,  as  if  in  that  one 
quick  and  hurried  look,  it  drank  in  all  that  belonged  to  the  land  and  its  enjoyments. 

"  Whither  go  you  V  she  asked,  scarce  suffering  her  voice  to  rise  above  a  whis- 
per.    "  Whither  do  you  sail,  and  when  do  you  return  1" 

"  I  follow  fortune.  My  return  may  be  distant — never  ! — Adieu  then,  Eudora — 
be  happy  with  the  friends  that  Providence  hath  given  thee  !" 

The  wandering  eyes  of  the  girl  of  the  sea  became  still  more  unsettled.  She  grasp- 
ed the  offered  hand  of  the  free-trader  in  both  her  own,  and  wrung  it  in  an  impas- 
sioned and  unconscious  manner.  Then  releasing  her  hold,  she  opened  wide  her 
arms,  and  cast  them  convulsively  about  his  unmoved  and  unyielding  form. 

«'  We  will  go  together  !— I  am  thine,  and  thine  only  !" 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  Eudora  !"  gasped  the  Skimmer — "  Thou 
hast  a  father — friend — husband " 

"  Away,  away  !"  cried  the  frantic  girl,  waving  her  hand  wildly  towards  Alida  and 
the  Patroon,  who  advanced  as  if  hurrying  to  rescue  her  from  a  precipice — "  Thine, 
and  thine  only  !" 

The  smuggler  released  himself  from  her  frenzied  grasp,  and,  with  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  he  held  the  struggling  girl  at  the  length  of  his  arm,  while  he  endeavored 
to  control  the  tempest  of  passion  that  struggled  within  him. 

«'  Think,  for  one  moment,  think  !"  he  said.  u  Thou  wouldst  follow  an  outcast — 
an  outlaw — one  hunted  and  condemned  of  men  !" 
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«  Thine,  and  thine  only !" 

**  With  a  ship  for  a  dwelling — the  tempestuous  ocean  for  a  world  ! — " 
"  Thy  world  is  my  world  ! — thy  home,  my  home  ! — thy  danger,  mine  !" 
The  shout  which  burst  out   of  the  chest  of  the  '  Skimmer  of  the  Seas'  was  one  of 
uncontrollable  exultation. 

"  Thou  art  mine  !"  he  cried.  "  Before  a  tie  like  this,  the  claim  of  such  a  father 
is  forgotten  !  Burgher,  adieu  ! — I  will  deal  by  thy  daughter  more  honestly  than 
thou  didst  deal  by  thy  benefactor's  child  !" 

Eudora  was  lifted  from  the  ground  as  if  her  weight  had  been  that  of  a  feather  ; 
and,  spite  of  a  sudden  and  impetuous  movement  of  Ludlow  and  the  Patroon,  she 
was  borne  to  the  boat.  In  a  moment,  the  bark  was  afloat,  with  the  gallant  boy  toss- 
ing his  sea-cap  upward  in  triumph.  The  brigantine,  as  if  conscious  of  what  had 
passed,  wore  round  like  a  whirling  chariot;  and  ere  the  spectators  had  recovered 
from  their  confusion  and  wonder,  the  boat  was  hanging  at  the  tackles.  The  free- 
trader was  seen  on  the  poop,  with  an  arm  cast  about  the  form  of  Eudora,  waving 
a  hand  to  the  motionless  group  on  the  shore,  while  the  still  half-unconscious  girl  of 
the  ocean  signed  her  faint  adieus  to  Alida  and  her  father.  The  vessel  glided  through 
the  inlet,  and  was  immediately  rocking  on  the  billows  of  the  surf.  Then,  taking 
the  full  weight  of  the  southern  breeze,  the  fine  and  attenuated  spars  bent  to  its  force, 
and  the  progress  of  the  swift-moving  craft  was  apparent  by  the  bubbling  line  of  its 
wake. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  blemishes  of  the  book  ;  they  are  certainly 
more  numerous  and  easier  discerned  than  its  beauties  ;  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances entitling  its  author  to  high  consideration  with  his  countrymen.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  devoted  his  genius  and  talents,  (and  he  has  both,  though  not  of 
the  transcendental  order)  to  his  country.  The  scenes  of  all  his  novels  have 
been  laid  in  America,  and  he  has  done  more  to  awaken  Europeans  to  an  in- 
terest in  our  land  and  literature,  than  any  other  writer.  And  in  the  Water- 
Witch,  the  American  sentiment,  tho  deep  love  of  country  give  a  tone  of  in- 
terest to  his  descriptions,  because  we  feel  assured  that  foreign  luxuries,  and 
the  flatteries  of  strange  tongues  have  not  corrupted  his  imagination,  or  turned 
aside  his  heart  from  the  worship  of  simple  nature,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
blessed  and  proud  distinction  our  free  and  equal  institutions  afford  every 
American  who  will  be  true  to  his  country. 

The  Young  Lady's  Book:  A  Manual  of  Elegant  Recreations, 
Exercises,  and  Pursuits.  Boston,  published  by  A.  Bowen,  and  Carter 
&  Hendee — Carey  &  Lee.     Philadelphia.  r  pp.  504. 

The  title  page  of  this  book  is  not  a  misnomer.  We  have  seen  no  work 
prepared  for  woman,  combining  so  judiciously  the  elegant,  entertaining  and 
useful,  and  so  well  deserving  to  be  called  a  "  Lady's  Book,"  as  the  beautiful 
volume  before  us.  The  subjects  discussed  show  that  the  improvement  of  the 
female  mind  was  a  paramount  consideration  with  those  who  prepared  the 
work.  "  Moral  deportment"  is  finely  delineated,  and  enforced;  "Botany,  Min- 
eralogy, Conchology,  Entomology,  and  the  Aviary,"  bring  their  treasures  of 
natural  history;  and  the  "Toilet"  will  display  purity  of  heart,  and  beauty 
of  mind  as  well  as  person.  Accomplishments  too,  demand  their  share  of  every 
lady's  attention,  and  she  will  find  in  "  Embroidery  the  Escritoire,  Painting, 
Music,  Dancing,  Riding,  and  Ornamental  Artist,"  valuable  directions  on 
every  elegant  pursuit  worthy  a  lady's  attention. 
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The  age  of  the  Annuals  is,  we  hope,  nearly  gone  by  :  that  is,  of  books 
made  merely  as  toys;  and  we  consider  the  public,  especially  the  Ladies,  high- 
ly indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this  splendid  Book, who  have  proved  that  beau- 
ty and  utility  may  be  combined,  and  each  render  the  other  more  attractive. 

The  literary  part  is  copied  from  the  English  original,  but  all  the  engravings 
in  this  American  edition  have  been  executed  by  American  artists,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  the  work  are  almost  exclusively  of  American  origin  and  manufac- 
ture. We  might  describe  the  elegant  binding,  and  praise  the  five  hundred 
pictured  illustrations  and  typography;  but  an  examination  would  only  convince 
our  readers  of  the  skill  and  taste  our  artists  have  exhibited  in  their  several  de- 
partments. We  hope  every  young  American  gentleman  who  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  cherishing  the  fine  arts,  will  look  at  the  "  Young  Lady's  Book,"  and 
if  he  has  ever  received  a  smile  from  lady  fair,  he  will  be  sure  to  purchase  it  for 
her  sake. 

In  our  next  we  intend  to  give  a  copious  extract,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions that  will  show  the  excellence  of  the  artists'  department. 

'  Poems  and  Juvenile  Sketches:  by  Anna  Maria  Wells.     Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  and  Babock.     pp.  104, 

Mrs.  Wells  has  given  a  volume  of  fine,  beautiful  poetry,  and  connected  as 
are  her  literary  exertion  with  the  holiest  motives  of  human  nature,  she  deserves 
the  esteem  and  patronage  of  all  her  sex.    The  book  has  no  fault  but  its  brevity. 

Girl's  Own  Book:  by  Mrs.  Child.     Boston:  Carter  and  Hendee. 

This  pretty  amusing  book  is  already  the  favorite  of  the  season,  and  there- 
fore needs  not  be  praised  to  make  it  popular.  Mrs.  Child  has  exerted  her  in- 
genuity and  taste,  and  the  engravers  have  executed  their  task  well.  It  is  an 
American  production;  and  that,  we  consider,  a  desideratum  for  American  chil- 
dren. 

The  Young  Reader:  by  John  Pierpont.  Boston:  Richardson, 
Lord  and  Holbrook.      pp.  162. 

We  think  this  a  good,  a  very  good  compilation  ;  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pierpont— but  we  wish  he  had  confined  his  selec- 
tions to  American  writers,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  matter  from  his  own 
pen.  Little  children  do  take  an  interest  in  the  names  of  those  who  write 
what  pleases  them;  and  when  those  names  are  connected  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  impression  that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  their  own  is  fixed  and 
is  not  easily  eradicated. 

Tales  of  Travels  West  of  the  Mississippi.  Boston:  Gray  and 
Bowen.     pp.  162. 

Now  this  is  a  book  we  can  with  pleasure  recommend  to  American  children, 
as  containing  useful  knowledge  of  their  own~country,  and  amusing'anecdotes 
and  descriptions.  The  author  has  done  exceedingly  well  if  this  is  his  first  es- 
say, and  we  hope  he  will  continue  his  exertions. 
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The  Ring. 

J1  Who  shall  deny  the  spiritual  influence 
Of  the  unquiet  dead  1     A  mystery, 
The  hidden,  and  the  terrible." 

Many  a  scene  as  strange,  affecting,  and  seemingly  as  improba- 
ble as  the  wildest  legend  of  romance  occurs  in  real  life  ;  but  still 
were  not  the  authenticity  of  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to 
relate  established  by  inconteslible  evidence  I  should  hesitate  to 
record  them.  However,  there  is  in  truth  something,  that  usu- 
ally carries  conviction  to  the  heart,  an  intrinsic  evidence,  felt 
but  undefined,  that  convinces.  Such  evidence  I  hope  my  read- 
ers will  acknowledge,  because  I  shall  then  be  secure  of  their 
attention.  Who  likes  to  write  without,  at  least,  the  expectation 
of  exciting  curiosity  and  interest  ?  But  can  fictitious  tales, 
multiplied  as  they  now  are,  have  much  longer  that  effect?  It  is 
truth  that  is  becoming  novel,  and  so  I  will  tell  a  true  story. 

Sophia  Bentley  was  a  native  of  Amboy,  New-Jersey.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  three  months,  and  was  supported 
and  educated  by  a  widowed  aunt,  who,  childless  herself,  adopt- 
ed the  destitute  infant.  Mrs.  Mosely,  though  what  the  world 
would  call  a  good  woman,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  form 
the  mind  or  guide  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful,  gay  and  sensitive, 
but  rather  self-willed  child.  Mrs.  Mosely  was  extremely  pre- 
cise in  her  manners,  rigid  in  her  notions,  and  always  urged  her 
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own  ideas  of  propriety  as  an  infallible  rule  for  Sophia,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  instil  into  her  ductile  heart  those  principles  of 
self-government,  which,  based  on  modesty,  gentleness  and  piety, 
have  such  an  excellent  and  abiding  effect  on  young  females. 
She  loved  her  little  playful  niece  dearly  ;  and  yet,  like  many 
other  teasing  people,  she  contrived  to  make  the  object  of  her 
fondest  regard  almost  perpetually  uneasy,  if  not  unhappy — 
and  this,  too,  for  trifles  light  as  air.  She  would  daily  thwart  the 
desires,  disappoint  the  hopes,  or  forbid  the  most  innocent  gra- 
tifications of  the  young  creature  in  whose  existence  her  own  life 
seemed  nevertheless  bound  up.  These  circumstances  had  a 
very  unhappy  effect  on  the  naturally  ingenuous  temper  of  So- 
phia. She  loved  her  relative ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  love  of 
confidence.  She  did  not  hasten  to  communicate  her  plans  to 
her  aunt,  or  expect  from  her  any  participation,  in  her  pleasures  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  strove,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conceal  her 
wishes,  or  contrived  how  to  gratify  them,  unknown  to  her  rela- 
tive. And  what  was  worse  still,  Sophia  argued  her  mind  and 
conscience  into  the  belief  that  the  course  of  concealment  she 
pursued  was  right  and  justifiable. 

"My  aunt  must  not  know  it,"  she  would  say  to  her  young 
companions,  when  she  was  urged  to  join  them  in  some  ramble 
or  amusement,  "she  is  easily  troubled,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  her  uneasiness  ;  but  what  your  mothers  allow  you  to  do, 
cannot  be  wrong — and  so,  if  I  can  steal  away,  I  will  join  you." 

It  can  scarely  excite  surprise  that  her  companions  should  en- 
courage her  in  thus  seeking  to  participate  in  pleasures  which 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  as  innocent ;  indeed,  some  mothers 
openly  justified  Sophia  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the  strictness  of 
her  aunt's  discipline,  saying,  "  that  it  was  cruel  to  keep  the  sweet 
girl  in  such  confinement." 

As  Sophia  increased  in  years  and  loveliness,  the  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Mosely  seemed  to  increase.  She  was  particularly  care- 
ful to  preserve  her  niece  from  the  danger  of  falling  in  love,  and, 
to  guard  her  mind  from  any  influence  that  would  dispose  it 
to  the  tender  passion,  she  prohibited  all  novels  as  incendiaries 
of  voluptuousness,  condemned  dancing  as  sinful,  and  even  visiting 
as  loss  of  time  ;  and  lectured  Sophia  from  morning  till  nignt  on 
the  rules  of  propriety,  which,  as  the  good  lady  interpreted  them, 
could  only  be  fully  practised  by  those  young  women  who  lived 
in  seclusion,  silence  and  solitude,  without  attending  trifling  par- 
ties, or  reading  a  wicked  novel. 
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Mrs.  Mosely  could  not  have  taken  a  more  direct  method  to 
incite  the  curiosity  of  a  lively,  warm-hearted  and  naturally  ro- 
mantic girl.  Sophia  heard  novels  and  those  who  read  them 
condemned,  till,  from  a  feeling  of  compassion  she  wished  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  the  fascination  that  she  might 
warn  her  young  friends  how  to  avoid  it;  and  she  wished  like- 
wise to  examine  if  there  were  not  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances, some  good  effects  which  might  be  deduced  as  likely  to 
follow  the  perusal  of  romances,  and  which  her  aunt  overlooked. 
"Perhaps,"  thought  she,  u  my  aunt  condemns  these  books 
without  examination — I  will  not  be  thus  unjust."  So  she  pro- 
cured by  stealth,  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," — (this  was 
twenty  years  since)  that  fascinating  novel  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's, 
and  it  is  not  strange  she  was  perfectly  enchanted.  "  What  del- 
icacy of  sentiment — what  tenderness  and  refinement  of  feeling !" 
she  would  exclaim  to  herself — "  and  what  generosity  and  good- 
ness it  teaches  ! — O,  I  am  sure  my  aunt  never  read  it !  I  do 
not  believe  she  ever  read  a  romance  in  her  life." 

Sophia  was  probably  correct  in  her   conjecture   neither  is 

Mrs.  Mosely  the  first  person  who  has  condemned  books  without 

knowing  their  contents,  and  practices  without  understanding  their 

tendency.      Sophia  then   concluded,   as  was   natural   for  one 

trained  so  injudiciously  as  she  had  been,  that  her  aunt's  opinion 

of  works  of  fiction  was    the  result  of  ignorance    and  prejudice, 

and  her  sweeping  denunciations  against  every  thing  of  the  kind, 

poetry  as  well  as  prose,  inclined  her  niece  to  make,  likewise,  no 

discrimination  in  her  approval.     This  manner  of  reasoning,  on 

both  sides,  had  a  very  bad  effect   on  Sophia.     Mrs.  Mosely 

lost  the  confidence  and  companionship   of  her  niece,    and  the 

influence  which  she  might  have  exerted   so   advantageously   in 

the  direction  of  her  studies ;  and  Sophia's  taste  was  rendered 

morbid,     her  imagination    excited   and   her    mind   weakened 

by  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  every  novel  she  could  possibly 

procure. 

It  is  curious  if  not  wonderful  that,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs. 
Mosely's  precautions  to  prevent  her  niece  from  falling  in  love, 
the  girl  was  nevertheless,  "  wooed  and  married  and  all,"  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady. 
But  Sophia  had  been  too  long  habituated  to  the  concealment  of 
her  wishes  from  her  aunt,  to  feel  much  horror  at  the  proposal  of 
a  clandestine  marriage,  which  Edward  Baring  urged  with  all  the 
eloquence  that  love  and  ingenuity  could  suggest.    He  prevailed, 
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and  the  lovely  girl,  whose  charms,  her  aunt  calculated,  would 
at  a  proper  age  win  some  rich  and  distinguished  man,  wedded 
before  she  was  seventeen  a  with  young  adventurer,  without  prop- 
erty or  rich  connexions. 

The  vessel,  in  which  Edward  sailed  as  mate,  was  a  merchant 
ship,  that  traded  to  Canton,  and  in  one  short  week  after  he  call- 
ed Sophia  his  own,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  her  and  depart 
on  a  three  years'  voyage.  The  parting  of  these  imprudent,  but 
devotedly  attached  lovers,  took  place  in  a  little  sequestered 
nook,  on  the  margin  of  a  rivulet  shaded  by  willow  trees,  whose 
pendant  branches  drooped  nearly  to  the  earth,  forming  what 
Miss  Landon  would  call  "  a  nest> — just  for  love  and  content- 
ment made."  It  was  here  Edward  and  Sophia  had  always  met : 
here  their  vows  of  affection  had  been  exchanged,  their 
dreams  of  felicity  indulged  ;  and  now  the  spot  would  witness 
their  tears  of  separation.  Some  may  suppose  the  parting  would 
be  rendered  doubly  painful  to  Sophia  from  reflection  of  the 
imprudence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  ;  and  the  recollection 
that  her  griefs  must  all  be  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  as  she 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  claim  the  confidence  of  her  friends ; 
and  that  she  must  even  wear  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
while  her  heart  would  be  swelling  with  anxiety  and  sorrow. 
But,  in  truth,  these  forebodings  of  her  own  future  misery  nev- 
er entered  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl.  She  thought  of  nothing, 
wept  for  nothing  but  that  Edward  must  leave  her ;  that  she 
could  not  see  him,  perhaps  should  not  hear  from  him,  for  a  long 
time  :  and  then  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
— storms,  winds,  waves,  rocks — and,  while  the  whole  host  of 
misfortunes  which  might  overtake  him  came  thronging  on  her 
fancy,  she  wept  on  his  bosom  with  such  uncontrollable  emotion 
that  he  feared  she  would  die  in  his  arms. 

"  Sophia,  my  own  dear  Sophia — my  wife,"  said  Edward, 
his  voice  trembling  almost  to  sobs — u  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  be 
thus  distressed  for  me.  I  shall  do  well.  There  is  no  danger — 
positively  none,  in  comparision  with  what  lands-men  imagine  in 
a  voyage  ;  when  you  have  a  good  ship,  and  our's  is  a  staunch 
one,  and  in  excellent  trim,  and  a  good  Captain,  and  a  sturdy 
crew — and  our  Commander  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
trod  a  deck,  and  our  sailors  are  boys  of  resolution  that  nothing 
but  impossibilities  can  overcome  ;  when  one  has  such  a  ship, 
commander  and  crew,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  no  danger.  Death  may 
find  us,  to  be  sure ;  for  there  is  no  skulking  from  him  on  water 
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or  land,  when  he  is  commissioned  to  search  one  out — hut  then, 
Sophia,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  evil  day.  I  shall  return  in 
three  years,  and,  I  hope,  with  property  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  settle  down  on  land,  and  devote  my  life  to  making  you  hap- 
py. This  is  not  the  language  of  romance,  Sophia — I  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  Captain,  who  is  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
a  plan  for  an  adventure  of  my  own,  which  promises  success. 
I  am  a  favorite  with  him,  and — and  I  told  him  of  my  marriage — 
1  did  not  tell  the  name  of  my  wife,"  continued  he,  half  smiling 
at  the  blush  of  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  (if  she  could  at  that 
moment  have  felt  anything  save  tenderness  for  her  husband) 
a  little  resentment  which  he  saw  crimsoned  the  pale  tearful  cheek 
of  Sophia  as  in  her  surprise  she  hastily  raised  her  head  from 
his  shoulder — "  I  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  my  wife  ;  but  I 
knew  if  he  were  acquainted  with  my  marriage,  that  his  feelings 
would  be  interested  to  give  me  a  better  chance  to  make  a  little 
property  ;  and  I  shall  be  prosperous,  and  in  three  years  I  will 
return,  and  we  will  be  happy." 

"  Three  years  !"  sighed  Sophia — "  O,  how  can  I  exist  so 
long  without  seeing  you — and  perhaps  I  shall  not  hear  from 
you — there  are  so  many  accidents  happen  when  letters  are  sent 
by  sea;  and  you  may  be  sick,  or  unfortunate — or — or  " — and 
she  again  burst  into  tears. 

"  Be  calm,  my  love,  and  do  not  indulge  such  fancies,"  said 
Edward — "I  know  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  let  you  know  my 
situation,  1  will  write  often,  and  some  of  my  letters  must  reach 
you.  To  be  sure  there  is  one  thing — should  sudden  death  oc- 
cur— but  then  perhaps  there  may  be  some  way  of  communi- 
cating even  that — I  have  heard  of  such  things  though  I  never 
put  much  faith  in  them — but  perhaps  you  would  not  wish  to 
be  informed." 

"  O,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  sobbing  girl,  "I  should  follow  you 
to  the  grave  ;  we  will  not  be  separated  in  death,  Edward." 

u  Well  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  once  heard  an  old  sailor 
say  that  a  gipsey  told  him,  that  if,  when  dear  friends  are 
about  to  part,  they  would  kneel  down  together,  join  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  with  a  ring  between  them,  and  repeat  these 
lines  three  times — 

This  ring  is  a  token  of  true  love, 

And  while  the  pledge  shall  remain, 
Forever  it  binds  me  to  you,  love, — 
Come  peace  or  come  wrath, 
Come  life,  or  come  death, 
We'll  meet  together  again  ! — 
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and  then  break  the  ring,  and   each  keep   a  half,   that  there 
would  be,  should  any   thing   fatal   happen,   some  intimation  of 
the  event ;  either  the  voice,  or  the  appearance  of  the  one  who 
had    departed,   would   warn   the   survivor   of   the   melancholy 
truth." 

Sophia  trembled  with  emotion,  as  she  drew  a  plain  gold 
ring,  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  from  her  dimpled  fin- 
ger, and  placed  it  in  the  open  hand  of  her  husband.  They 
knelt  down  together,  joined  their  hands,  and  the  spell  was  per- 
formed, just  as  the  report  of  a  gun  pealed  along  the  quiet  dell, 
and  was  echoed  back  by  the  mountain  that  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  stream  that 
murmured  at  their  feet. 

"  'Tis  the  signal  gun,"  exclaimed  Edward,  starting  up,  "I 
must  be  gone.  Angels  guard  you,  my  wife  !" — and  he  folded 
Sophia  to  his  heart.  "  Be  tranquil,  my  love,  and  meet  me  on 
my  return,  with  an  embrace,  affectionate  as  this  !  In  three 
years  we  will  meet." 

How  much  the  heart,  and  even  the  understanding,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  feelings.     Sophia  had  read   of  broken   rings  be- 
ing pledges  of  faithfulness,  and    she   felt   as   though    the  cer- 
emony of  the  ring  had  given  her  a  more  perfect  assurance   of 
Edward's  affection  and  constancy  than   did  his  marriage  vows. 
But  then,  to  poison  that  sweet  assurance,   came   the  fear,  the 
terrible  fear,  that  some  fatal  accident  would  terminate  his  life  ; 
and  the  supernatural   visitation   she   was   to  expect,   kept  her 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement   and  terror.     Her   do- 
mestic education  and  course  of  reading  had  not  been  favorable 
to  the  developement  of  judgment,  or  the  strengthening  of  cor- 
rect and   sober  principle.     She   was  the   creature  of  impulse 
and  enthusiasm  ;  and  daily,  as   she   visited  the   spot  where  she 
had  parted  from  Edward,  she  would  start  at  the  note  of  a  bird, 
and  look  around  her  with  the  paleness  of  terror  on  her  cheek, 
when  the  leaves  rustled   in   the   wind,    and    yet  nothing  could 
detain  her  from  visiting  that  spot,  as  if  she  there   expected   to 
see  or  hear  something  that  would    decide   the   destiny   of  her 
husband.     Had    Edward   foreseen  the    superstitious   influence 
which  the  rite  he  proposed  would  exert  over  the   mind   of  his 
wife,  he  would  never  have  performed  it.     He  probably  regarded 
it  as  one  of  those  ingenious  modes  of  trifling  love  has  invented, 
to  secure  his  sway  over  the  gay-hearted.     But  with  Sophia  it 
was  a  solemn  and  sacred  seal  of  affection,  that  might  never, 
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either  in  life  or  death,  be  violated;  and  she  unfortunately,  soon 
after  Edward's  departure,  read  the  "  Monk,"  and  the  horrid 
ballad  of  "  Alonzo  and  Imogen"  almost  deprived  her  of  rea- 
son ;  and  still  she  was  obliged  to  keep  all  her  feelings  and 
fears  confined  to  her  own  mind. 

O,  how  little  does  the  young  lady  realize  what  thorns  she 
is  planting  in  her  own  bosom,  when  she  transgresses  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  the  dictates  of  duty  !  The  applause  of  the 
world  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  man  ;  but  wo- 
man, delicate  and  virtuous  woman,  can  never  be  happy,  un- 
less she  is  herself  satisfied  that  her  conduct  has  been  regulated 
by  propriety  and  truth  ;  unless  her  own  heart  whispers  her  eu- 
logium. 

For  more  than  two  years,  Sophia  lived  in  a  state  of  anxiety, 
remorse  and  sorrow.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  unnatural  light- 
ings up  of  joy.  These  extacies  of  happiness,  which  her  aunt 
termed  nervous  affections,  were  occasioned  by  letters  from 
her  husband,  and  when  she  read  his  successes,  and  confident 
predictions  of  a  fortunate  voyage  and  return,  she  would  seem 
exalted  to  the  summit  of  felicity ;  but  the  hope  would  soon  be- 
come darkened,  and  then  succeeded  a  long  lapse  of  unquiet 
and  melancholy  days.  Much  of  her  wretchedness  was  occa- 
sioned, no  doubt,  hy  the  isolated  state  in  which  she  was  placed 
by  her  clandestine  marriage.  She  dared  not  breathe  her  feel- 
ings, or  ask  sympathy  for  her  sorrows.  And,  moreover,  she 
felt  keenly  the  pang  of  self-reproach,  whenever  her  sadness  at- 
tracted her  aunt's  notice  and  pity. 

Mrs.  Mosely  was  a  very  kind  woman  in  her  way,  and  a 
famous  nurse,  in  colds,  catarrhs,  consumptions,  &c. — but  she 
had  little  skill  in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Yet  that  gave  her  no 
sort  of  trouble,  as  she  was  never  sensible  of  any  deficiency; 
she  had  full  confidence  in  her  own  sagacity,  when  she  boldly 
pronounced  Sophia's  disorder  to  be  entirely  in  her  head.  She 
knew  this  by  "  the  girl's  eyes  being  so  often  red  and  inflamed, 
while  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thin,  and  her  appetite  gone, — 
though  she  had  no  appearance  of  fever,  and  no  cough." 

And  when  Sophia  saw  her  aunt  busied  in  preparing  medicine 
to  relieve,  or  food  that  she  could  relish,  a  sense  of  the  imposi- 
tion she  wras  practising  on  her  kind  relative,  would  press  on  her 
mind,  till  she  would  be  in  reality  as  ill  as  her  aunt  imagined. 
Often,  too,  when  Mrs.  Mosely  stole  to  the  bedside  of  Sophia, 
to  see  how  she  rested,  the  conscience-stricken  girl  would  burst 
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into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  her  aunt  could  in  no  way  account 
for,  only  by  supposing  she  was  troubled  in  mind,  fearing  she 
should  not  recover. 

Had  Mrs.  Mosely  appeared  unconcerned  about  her  niece, 
the  latter  would  probably  have  borne  the  separation  from  her 
husband  with  more  fortitude ;  but  harassed  as  she  was  with 
anxiety  for  him,  her  aunt's  uncommon  kindness,  by  awakening 
her  mind  to  a  sense  of  what  she  owed  the  friendship  that  had 
supplied  to  her  destitute  infancy  the  watchfulness  of  parental 
care,  aroused  her  to  self-examination,  and  self-accusation  too, 
and  she  often  trembled  with  dread,  lest,  for  her  ingratitude  and 
disobedience,  some  terrible  misfortune  should  await  her.  And 
whenever  troubles  arose  on  her  imagination,  they  were  always 
connected  with  the  fate  of  her  beloved  husband.  As  his  let- 
ters became  more  rare,  her  gloom  increased,  and  her  aunt  was 
seriously  alarmed  for  her  reason, — still  thinking  that  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  was  in  the  brain.  But  yet  there  were  consolatory 
circumstances,  that  greatly  aided  to  support  Mrs.  Mosely  under 
the  concern  she  felt  for  her  niece.  Sophia,  from  a  gay,  and, 
as  her  aunt  argued,  a  very  thoughtless  child,  whose  whole 
heart  was  engrossed  by  dress  and  company,  had  become  a  so- 
ber, considerate,  home-loving  and  home-keeping  young  lady; 
and  though  the  good  aunt  sometimes  remarked  Sophia  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  married,  she  was  not  sorry,  on  the 
whole,  that  her  niece  showed  no  inclination  to  attract  or  en- 
courage a  lover. 

"  I  was  myself  eight-and-twenty  before  I  was  married,"  said 
Mrs.  Mosely  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  and  Sophia  need  be  in 
no  hurry.     Eight-and-twenty  is  young  enough." 

So  Sophia  was  spared  the  vexation  of  suitors,  and  solicita- 
tions of  friends  to  accept  good  offers,  though  there  were  many 
young  gentlemen  who  would  willingly  have  done  homage  to 
the  beautiful  orphan,  had  they  met  with  any  encouragement. 

The  last  year  of  Edward's  absence  was  now  passing,  but  it 
brought  no  tidings  of  him  to  his  wife.  The  reasons  of  this  si- 
lence it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know,  but  she  argued  some 
misfortune.  The  loss  of  property,  however,  she  hardly  consid- 
ered a  misfortune  ;  it  was  the  idea  of  his  illness  or  death,  that 
continually  haunted  her.  "  Might  Edward  only  return,"  she 
would  often  say  to  herself,  "I  would  care  for  nothing  else — I 
would  be  happy  with  him,  even  in  the  most  abject  poverty." 
Sophia  was  wrong  in  these  romantic  notions.     A  woman 
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may  endure  privations  cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she 
loves;  she  may  lighten  his  cares,  by  her  exertions  and  sympa- 
thy, and  strengthen  his  fortitude  by  her  patience  ;  but  abject 
poverty,  real  want,  has  cares  and  miseries,  that  the  mutual  love 
of  the  sufferers  cannot  assuage.  Pure  piety,  which  teaches 
submission  to  our  lot,  and  trust  in  that  promise  which  has  de- 
clared "  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them 
who  love  God,"  (mark  that,  young  ladies — love  God,  not  a 
mortal,)  only  can  insure  a  permanent  tranquillity  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  suffer  the  distresses  of  absolute  poverty.  And  all 
dreams  where  happiness  is  connected  with  '  love  and  a  cottage,' 
are  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  said  cottage  will  contain 
everything  necessary  to  personal  comfort,  and  many  things  requi- 
site to  polite  elegance.  How  many  are  made  miserable  by  a 
mistake  in  terms  !  The  common  error  of  youth  is,  attaching  ro- 
mantic ideas  to  real  evils.  Not  that  we  would  represent  pov- 
erty as  the  worst  of  evils ;  but  it  is  a  trial  which  must  be  met 
with  the  strength  of  mind  and  resignation  of  heart,  which  senti- 
ment only  never  imparted. 

But  Sophia,  while  suffering  under  the  apprehension  of  trou- 
bles, whose  very  indefiniteness  gave  them  an  outline  more  terri- 
fic than  any  reality  could  have  exhibited,  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  her  husband's  return  would  make  her  completely 
happy,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  be  oth- 
erwise than  happy.  The  spring  passed  away,  swiftly  to  the 
active  and  cheerful,  slowly  to  the  idle  and  miserable; — Sophia 
thought  it  never  would  be  summer,  never  would  be  the  fifteenth 
of  July.  But  the  day  came  round,  and  the  three  years  of  Ed- 
ward's absence  had  expired.  With  the  first  blush  of  dawn, 
Sophia  was  abroad.  She  had  not  closed  her  eyes  during  the 
night.  A  feverish  restlessness,  a  kind  of  terrified  and  yet  im- 
patient curiosity  to  know  the  worst,  made  her  hasten  to  the 
trysting  place.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Sophia  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  her  husband  was  no  more.  The  only  manner 
in  which  she  expected  to  meet  him,  was  as  a  disembodied 
spirit,  come  to  impart  the  tidings  of  his  own  death  ;  yet  the  light 
that  shone  in  her  large  "  loving  eye,"  and  the  flush  that  spread 
over  her  thin,  but  yet  fair  cheek,  as  she  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  little  rivulet,  in  an  attitude  of  eager  expectation,  seemed  to 
say,  that  to  meet  her  dear  Edward  in  any  manner  would  be 
welcome.  There  she  stood,  her  bonnet  thrown  back,  her 
head  a  little  elevated,  while  the  morning  breeze,  as  it  lifted  the 
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locks  from  her  pure  pale  forhead,  and  blew  aside  the  light 
shawl  she  had  thrown  around  her  neck,  displayed  a  face  and 
form,  which  though  wasted  by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  grief, 
were  yet  perfect  in  loveliness. 

"  Every  thing  about  me  speaks  of  joy,"  said  Sophia  to  her- 
self, as  she  leaned  for  support  against  the  tree  ; — "  the  birds  are 
singing  in  gladness,  the  fishes  sport  in  the  water ;  even  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  wind,  and  the  light  have  a  cheerfulness,  as  though 
they  were  glad  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  nature.  I 
have  always  thought  Edward  would  appear  to-day ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  I  should  meet  him  in  the  morning  without  fear ; 
because  in  the  morning,  fear  seems  banished  from  earth. 
But  he  comes  not ; — and  my  aunt  will  seek  me — 1  will  re- 
turn hither  in  the  evening."  Sophia  passed  the  day  in  alter- 
nate struggles  to  appear  with  calmness  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt,  and  then  in  an  utter  abandonment  to  her  feelings, 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber  ;  now  praying,  in  a  passion 
of  tears,  for  the  return  of  her  husband,  and  then  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  that  he  would,  perhaps,  meet  her  that 
evening,  beneath  the  willow  tree ;  now  reading  to  her  aunt 
portions  of  scripture,  and  then  flying  to  her  own  room,  and 
seizing  a' novel  to  divert  her  mind  from  its  horrible  forebodings, 
All  the  regret  and  remorse  she  had  suffered  for  doing  wrong 
had  not  made  her  careful  in  doing  right;  nor  did  the  know- 
ledge that  the  cup  of  her  own  mingling  had  made  her  misera- 
ble, induce  her  to^inquire  where  she  should  find  the  well-spring 
of  eternal  happiness.  How  necessary  it  is,  that  pure  principles 
of  conduct,  such  as  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  passion  and  imagination  to  reason,  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Saviour,  should  be  carefully  implanted  in  the  youthful  heart ! 

The  evening  came,  and  Sophia  was  again  by  the  rivulet, 
watching  the  glow  of  sunset  as  the  light  faded  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  from  the  clouds,  till  their  gorgeous  colors  were 
all  melted  and  mingled  in  one  mass  of  sombre  grey,  and  then, 
by  degrees,  it  assumed  a  darker  and  still  darker  hue. 

"O,  that  cloud  !  it  is  just  the  emblem  of  my  dream  of  hap- 
piness," thought  Sophia.  And,  at  the  moment,  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  sound.  It  startled  her.  She  listened  intently  ; 
she  looked  around — it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  objects  at 
any  distance, — but  she  saw  nothing.  It  was  probably  a  bird, 
disturbed  on  its  perch,  and  it  gave  one  note  of  song  ere  it  sunk 
to  rest.     The  sound  came   again,  like  a  low  voice,  and  Sophia 
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thought  it  pronounced  her  name.  She  started  up,  supporting 
herself  against  the  tree,  but  then  she  could  hear  nothing,  save 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  gentle  flow  of  the  waters 
at  her  feet. 

"  Sophia  1"  at  length  came  in  a  low  but  clear  tone,  as  if  close 
to  her  ear  :  "  Sophia  !'*  She  turned  her  head — Edward's 
form  was  there — and  his  face  was  pale,  she  thought — but  it 
was  only  a  thought.  "  Sophia,"  he  again  said,  and  she  felt 
herself  folded  to  his  bosom  ! 

She  had  been  expecting  to  meet  his  spirit,  and  she  would 
probably  have  sustained  the  sight  of  what  she  considered  a  su- 
pernatural appearance,  without  much  agitation.  She  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  But  the  revulsion  of  her  feelings,  the  change 
from  a  terror  that  had  nerved  every  faculty  to  bear  up  and  sus- 
tain it,  to  a  tumultuous  joy,  that  dissolved  her  whole  being  in 
rapture,  was  too  much  for  her  weakened  mind  and  frame.  She 
fainted  in  Edward's  arms,  and  she  never  recovered.  She 
died, — the  victim  of  an  injudicious  education,  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  romance.  She  was  buried  beneath  the  willow  tree,  and 
the  last  time  her  husband  was  seen,  he  was  kneeling  beside 
her  grave.  It  was  in  the  dim  twilight ;  the  next  morning  he 
had  left  the  village,  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 
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The  sunset's  wings  are  all  unfurled, 

And  wave  along  the  cloudless  sky; 
Rich  showers  of  light  fall  on  the  world, 

Ere  twilight  lifts  her  dreamy  eye, — 
The  day's  last  beams  on  glen  and  hill, 
Soft  as  Love's  dreams  are  lingering  still, 
And  on  the  forests  fall  so  bright, 
They  seem  as  armies  clothed  in  light. 

The  lake  that  sleeps  beneath  the  eye, 
Shines  like  a  floating  mass  of  gold ; 

While  every  breeze  that  wanders  by, 
Waves  up  its  bright  and  flashing  fold ; 

And  willows  bend  above  its  breast ; 

Like  watchers  of  its  lovely  rest ; 

And  rocks  piled  up  along  its  side, 

Seem  castles  of  its  strength  and  pride. 
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Beneath  the  willow's  lake-kissed  tress, 
On  flowers  that  wave  to  Summer's  wings, 

A  maiden  sits  in  loveliness, 

And  tunes  a  harp  of  golden  strings  ; — 

She  rises  from  her  flower-built  seat, — 

And  from  a  face  as  pure  and  sweet 

As  moonlight  blossoming  on  pearls, 

Flings  back  her  dark  and  clustering  curls. 

That  maiden  was  the  village  pride — 
A  wild  flower  on  the  mountains  rude — 

Who  loved  her  own  meek  cottage-side, 
And  loved  its  happy  solitude ; 

Nor  loved  aught  else  upon  the  earth, 

For  those  who  gave  her  being  birth 

Had  left  the  cares  of  earth,  to  rest 

In  the  far  mansions  of  the  blest. 

But  fame  had  blown  her  praises  far, 

As  first  among  bright  Beauty's  daughters, 

And  now  she  seemed  like  some  pure  star 
Come  sweetly  out  on  life's  dark  waters. 

And  titled  ones  from  far  had  come 

To  wean  her  from  her  mountain-home ; 

She  could  not  go — her  own  wild  glen 

Was  dearer  than  the  praise  of  men. 

But  one  there  was  her  fame  had  drawn, 

A  titled,  proud,  and  haughty  chief, 
Who  came  upon  her,  like  the  dawn 

Of  light  upon  her  spirit's  leaf, 
The  maiden  lov'd.     From  his  dark  eye 
The  spirit's  power  was  beaming  high — 
Her  heart  was  bowed  before  its  spell, 
Like  Beauty  kneeling  for  its  knell. 

His  was  a  soul  that  knew  not  love — 

That  brightest,  blessed  ray  of  light, 
Which  Heaven  has  sent  us  from  above, 

Ne'er  shone  upon  his  spirit's  night ; 
And  on  its  dark  and  turbid  stream, 
The  star  of  love  ne'er  threw  its  beam  ; 
But  all  within  was  stern  and  cold 
As  Winter,  in  his  midnight  fold. 

But,  as  in  triumph  o'er  Love's  vow,* 

Nature  had  wreath'd  in  manly  charms 
His  icy  heart,  and  on  his  brow, 
Had  stamp'd  her  seal  with  beauty's  arms. 

"*  "  All  who  wear  my  armour,  shall  feel  my  power;    none  shall  wear    Beauty's 
crown,  but  such  as  pay  homage  to  me." — Loves  of  the  Graces. 
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And  he  bad  scorn'd  all  woman-kind — 
But  lov'd  with  Beauty's  chain  to  bind 
Their  young  affection's  worshippings, 
Then  cast  them  off  like  worthless  things, 

Tbat  Maiden  loved  him — and  her  sigh 

Breath'd  the  pure  heart's  first  ardor  given  ; 

And  every  glance  from  her  soft  eye 

Seemed  radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

Her  harp  was  tuned  to  speak  his  name, 

And  bursts  of  song,  like  incense,  came 

In  wild  profusion,  as  its  lays 

Spontaneous  flowed  to  sound  his  praise. 

He  knew  his  power  upon  her  heart ; 

And  though  he  scorn'd  a  woman's  love, 
He  felt  a  pleasure  when  the  dart 

Of  sorrow  piere'd  the  victim  dove; 
In  honied  words,  she  could  not  fear, 
He  breath'd  his  vows  upon  her  ear — 
But  in  his  soul  a  demon  slept, 
Like  serpents  under  bright  flowers  crept. 
■*  •*  *■  *•  *■ 

Shadows  roll  heavy  through  the  air, 

Like  banners  from  Night's  distant  hall ; 
Ten  thousand  shapes  are  clustering  there, 

Along  th'  horizon's  lighted  wall ; 
The  stars  come  out  like  living  things, 
To  shine  upon  the  night's  dark  wings, 
As  loth  to  leave  their  home  in  heaven, 
Their  tears  in  showers  of  dew  are  given. 

Weep  they  for  her  ?  that  minstrel  maid, 

Whose  heaven  of  love  is  overcast  ? 
Upon  the  flowers  her  harp  is  laid, 

For  vain  the  song  when  hope  is  past. 
The  strings  her  thin  pale  fingers  press, 
As  she  would  cheer  death's  loneliness ; 
One  strain — one  sigh — and  all  is  o'er, 
And  she  will  love  and  weep  no  more  ! 

S.  M.  C. 
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Life,  with  all  its  rainbow  promises,  its  bright  and  gilded 
prospects,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  colors  by  deceitful  Fancy,  is  a 
brilliant  spectacle.  The  gay  procession  is  constantly  moving 
on.  Ever  and  anon,  a  victim  is  singled  out  by  the  u  King  of 
terrors,"  and  cut  down  without  a  moment's  warning.  The  mul- 
titude passes  unheeding  by.  As  it  advances,  its  pathway  is 
thicker  and  thicker  heaped  with  the  ghastly  spoils  of  the  grim 
monarch,  Death. 

Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tubernas. 
Regumque  terres. 

See  the  fickle  crowd  that  is  thronging  Fashion's  gaudy 
courts  !  How  hard  they  find  it  to  persuade  themselves  that 
this  is  happiness  !  Look  !  Each  with  a  countenance  wreathed 
in  smiles,  but  veiling  a  heart,  the  prey  of  gnawing  appetites, 
clamoring  for  sustenance,  is  trying  to  cheat  himself  and  his 
neighbor  too,  into  the  belief  that  he  has  at  length  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes. 

Turn  your  attention  next  to  that  knot  of  haggard  faces,  the 
votaries  of  mammon.  See  !  with  what  ardour  of  purpose,  ev- 
ery muscle  strained  to  its  utmost  point — the  whole  man  girded 
about  and  nerved  for  the  race, — gold's  uncertain  good  is  made 
the  thrilling  object  of  ambition's  fiercest  struggles  !  Night  and 
day,  with  scarce  a  breathing  interval,  the  noblest  energies  of 
the  immortal  mind  are  stupidly  wasted,  nay  more,  are  abased 
by  this  grovelling  chase  after  what  the  Apostle  rightly  terms, 
"filthy  lucre." 

For  this,  alas  !  for  this  auri  sacri  fames  !  friends  are  sacrificed 
without  scruple ;  the  best  affections  of  our  nature  are  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  or  to  shoot  up  in  rank  luxuriance,  fastening 
themselves  to  the  base  objects  of  sense  and  appetite  ;  the 
generous  charities  and  tender  sympathies  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life  are  rudely  trampled  under  foot ;  self  becomes  the  ruling 
principle,  the  unworthy  spring  of  every  action  ;  the  ties  which 
bind  man  to  his  fellow-man  are  broken,  or  used  merely  to  fur- 
ther some  selfish  project ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  that  be- 
neficent Being,  the  author  of  every  blessing  which  crowns  our 
days,  nay,  the  giver  of  those  very  faculties  which  we  thus  see 
so  shamefully  perverted,  is  cheated  of  his  rightful  service,  his 
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temple  in  the  heart  is  deserted — his  altar  thrown  down,  and  the 
worship,  which  every  principle  of  gratitude  and  duty  prescribes 
as  his  due,  is  blindly  transferred  to  some  idol  of  their  own  carv- 
ing, before  which  they  blindly  fall  down  to  pay  their  homage. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  the  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tion only.  We  may  see  the  original  of  the  portrait  in  the  thou- 
sands who  throng  the  "  road  to  wealth."  An  inordinate  love 
of  money  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  day.  Money 
in  these  degenerate  times  is  made  the  passport  to  respectability 
and  what  is  vulgarly  called  gentility  ;  that  odious  word  which 
custom  has  erected  into  a  standard  whereby  every  action,  ev- 
ery thought,  and  every  look  is  adjusted.  When  will  the  time 
come,  when  the  honest,  the  beautiful  and  the  Jit,  three  princi- 
ples of  Grecian  philosophy,  shall  take  the  place  of  this  cant 
of  fashionable  life.   "  what  is  gentility  ?" 

This  is  the  crying  sin  of  our  times.  In  this  country,  there 
being  no  established  rank  and  privileged  classes,  wealth  has 
been  found  to  be  the  surest  letter  of  introduction  into  the  high- 
est and  most  polished  circles,  and  the  representative  of  power 
and  consequence.  Whence  it  has  happened  that  a  breathless 
chase  after  this  supposed  sine  qua  non  of  respectability  and 
influence,  and  the  standard  of  gentility,  is  kept  up  with  all  the 
interest  which  a  concern  of  life  and  death  alone  would  seem 
to  warrant.  The  best  energies  of  tbe  mind  are  thrown  into 
this  channel  and  he  who  is  successful  obtains  what  is  consider- 
ed an  ample  equivalent  for  days  of  fasting  and  weariness,  and 
nights  of  restlessness  and  watchfulness  ;  his  name  enrolled  as 
the  richest  man,  not  on  the  assessors'1  books  (oh,  no  !  then  and 
there  alone  he  would  have  his  name  and  poverty  coupled  to- 
gether, lest  forsooth  an  impudent  annual  tax  should  cheat  him 
of  a  part  of  his  hard  earnings  for  some  imaginary  necessity  of 
supporting  government ; — because  having  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion of  a  good  government  in  the  acquisition  of  his  property, 
he  now  sagaciously  discovers  that  he  can  dispense  with  its 
guardian  vigilance  in  his  monied  retirement,  or  else  leave  its 
maintenance  to  others  more  interested  in  its  continuance, — 
those  who  are  still  struggling  for  the  same  object  to  which  his 
best  days  have  been  devoted  ;)  but  in  public  opinion,  so  as  to  en- 
joy all  the  consequence  inseparably  attendant  on  opulence,  with- 
out being  ungenerously  deprived  of  a  yearly  quota  by  what  is 
foolishly  called  a  fair  assessment. 
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I  blush  for  some  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  all  the  luxury  of  affluence  which  an  honest  and 
successful  industry  may  have  heaped  up,  under  the  shield  of  a 
kind  and  protective  government,  yet  ignobly  shrink  from  their 
share  of  its  burdens,  to  escape  from  which,  ungenerously  flee- 
ing their  native  city,  for  a  season,  in  some  retired  suburb,  till 
the  dreadful  month  of  May  shall  have  dismissed  the  assessor 
from  their  door  ;  when  like  birds  of  passage  seeking  a  more 
genial  climate,  they  return  chuckling  at  the  idea  of  having  for  a 
two  months'  airing  in  rural  scenes  fairly  eluded  the  pounce  of 
the  city  assessor,  and  patriotically  contributed  their  mite  to  the 
support  of  the  municipality  of  some  country  town. 

Generous  men,  ye  deserve  well  of  your  country  !  Your 
names  should  be  emblazoned  in  the  records  of  your  grateful 
city  ! 

There  is  a  cramping  and  debasing^influence  exerted  by  this 
systematic  absorbing  pursuit  after  wealth.  Let  money  be  made 
"  the  one  thing  needful,"  the  all-important  object  of  desire, 
and  to  its  attainment  let  every  thing  be  considered  as  poor  and 
trifling  in  comparison,  and  the  history  of  this  republic  will  ere 
long  have  been  written.  On  its  crumbling  ruins,  if  it  be  doom- 
ed to  fall,  this  memento  as  a  warning  to  other  nations  will  be  in- 
scribed— "  This  people  fell  through  a  passionate  and  slavish 
devotion  to  Wealth ." 

But  let  education,  talent  and  the  mind's  culture  be  made  the 
passport  to  respectability  and  influence,  the  letter  of  introduction 
into  the  best  society,  and  then  these  will  become  the  objects  of 
men's  efforts — for  their  acquisition  his  best  energies  will  be 
spent. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  what  has  been  said,  to  hint  that  a  calm  and 
moderate  pursuit  of  wealth  is  ignoble  and  unworthy  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;  for  this  would  be  absurd.  Placed  as  we  are 
by  a  gracious  Providence  in  the  midst  of  necessities  and  wants 
which  must  be  gratified,  the  possession  of  the  means  of  doing 
so  becomes  of  course  an  indispensable  requisite.  How,  then, 
is  this  end  to  be  accomplished,  except  by  money's  being  made 
the  object  of  pursuit  in  some  laudable  branch  of  industry,  for 
which  our  several  abilities  best  qualify  us  ?  Our  remarks  apply 
solely  to  that  exclusive  soul-absorbing  grasp  and  thirst  after 
riches,  the  El  Dorado  of  our  wishes,  as  the  means  of  eleva- 
ting us  to  some  higher  station  in  society.  Money  in  this  way 
becomes  the  touchstone  of  respectability ;  and  the  depth  of  a 
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man's  purse  the  fixed  measure  of  his  reputation  and  consequence. 
There  is  much  truth  in  that  sentence  of  Horace  : 

■Quaerenda  pecuniae  primum. 


Virtus  post  nummos. 

which  Pope  thus  aptly  renders  : 


Get  money,  money  still, 

And  then  let  virtue  follow  if  she  will. 

Let  this  besetting  sin  of  our  times  be  studiously  watched 
and  guarded  against.  Let  not  gold  be  the  standard-value  of  ev- 
ery thing.  Let  not  childhood  be  taught  to  adjust  by  this  alone 
the  worth  of  its  little  joys  and  friendships  and  pursuits  by  the 
injurious  method — too  often  practised  in  the  prevalent  systems 
of  education  of  the  present  day,  both  social  and  domestic — of 
offering  money,  or  any  thing  which  represents  money  as  the 
reward  of  good  conduct,  or  attention  and  proficiency  in  its  stu- 
dies. According  to  this  defective  plan,  a  child  is  early  taught 
to  place  a  value  on  the  external  motive  which  is  presented  to 
his  ambition,  rather  than  on  those  nobler  and  full  as  power- 
ful motives  which  are  within  ;  and  may  be  successfully  appeal- 
ed to  and  made  the  stimulants  to  exertion.  He  is  led  to  look 
around  him  for  some  excitement,  when  in  his  own  breast  are 
principles  lying  dormant,  which  need  only  to  be  awakened  to 
be  more  efficient  incitements  to  action. 

Some  of  these  principles  are  the  love  of  parents,  instructers 
and  friends,  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  all  which  and  many 
more  might  be  developed  and  thrown  into  vigorous  exercise. 
By  these  alone  might  the  youthful  mind  be  led  onward  in  the 
paths  of  learning  and  good  conduct,  instead  of  the  ignoble  use 
of  medals  and  other  prizes,  which,  from  being  incitements  only, 
soon  degenerate  into  objects  of  ambition,  for  their  own  sakes 
alone.  A  factitious  value  is  attached  to  them  by  the  youth,  and 
thus  is  laid  the  foundation  of  that  love  of  wealth  and  outward 
distinctions,  and  external  honors  for  the  intrinsic  worth  which 
is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them,  that  distinguishes  iheman 
in  after  years.  When  will  men  be  persuaded  that  education 
commences  with  existence  ?  Impressions  which  are  stamped 
on  the  mind  in  its  infancy,  maturer  years  and  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  experience  may  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  eradicate. 
And  the  man  receives  in  his  childhood,  from  the  plastic  power 
of  circumstances,  the  tone  and  the  elements  of  that  character 
which  his  after  life  developes. 
9 
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If,  then,  we  would  strike  out  this  growing  evil  from  our  social 
system,  we  must  trace  it  to  its  source  in  the  injurious 
methods  of  early  education  which  have  too  long  been  practiced 
among  us.  Here  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  if  we  would  pu- 
rify and  correct  public  opinion. 

We  shall  venture  to  mention  one  radical  defect  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education,  which  is  the  entire  neglect  of  that 
most  important  part  of  our  nature,  the  affections.  The  intellect 
has  too  long  been  the  sole  subject  of  culture,  whilst  the  heart 
has  been  left  to  itself  and  to  chance  to  put  forth  its  affections. 
But  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  Our  Maker  has  endowed  us  with 
high  moral  capacities  for  some  wise  and  beneficent  purpose. 
The  business  of  instruction  cannot  be  considered  as  completed, 
till  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature  has 
been  subjected  to  a  long  and  tender  culture.  Let  the  youth- 
ful mind  be  trained  in  the  love  of  all  moral  excellence  ;  disin- 
terestedness, charity,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  our  own  selfish 
interests  in  a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers, a  noble  independence,  rising  superior  to  the  factitious  dis- 
tinctions which  human  vanity  has  carved  out  in  society,  a  so- 
ber conviction  that  virtue  is  the  only  good  worth  "  our  being's 
end  and  aim,"  and  that  the  pursuits  and  events  and  interests  of 
life  are  the  instruments  designed  by  Providence  for  the  devel- 
opement  of  all  our  powers.  With  what  a  conscious  dignity  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  together  with  a  modest  self-distrust  would 
the  young  aspirant  enter  upon  the  untried  scenes  of  this  busy 
world,  not  the  slave  of  appetite,  nor  the  slave  of  gold,  but  in- 
spired with  a  lofty  sense  of  the  real  character  and  purpose  of 
his  pilgrimage  here  below  !  The  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  would  not  lead  him  to  contemn  the  world  and 
the  things  in  it,  but  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  their 
value — and  to  use  them  as  the  means  but  not  the  end  of  happi- 
ness, or  happiness  itself. 

Much  of  what  appears  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  original  de- 
pravity in  human  nature  might  fairly  be  traced  to  a  defective 
early  education  :  for,  the  heart  with  its  noble  capacities  for 
good — with  its  affections  which  ally  us  to  a  higher  order  of  be- 
ings, is  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  while  the  head  is  crowded 
with  learning.  Let  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  then, 
go  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  vindicate  more  emphatically 
their  equal  claims  to  a  celestial  origin. 

N.    L. 
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Fair  lot  befal  thee,  boy — 

And  be  my  prayer  a  spell, 
E'er  bringing  hours  of  joy — 

God  bless  thee  boy  !  farewell. 

That  prayer,  a  mother's  gift  to  her  one  child — 

— Could  that  one  leave  her  for  the  ocean  wild, 

And  in  his  sinless  boyhood's  sunny  sphere, 

Part  from  that  joyous  home,  without  a  tear? 

Forget  those  scenes,  all — all  with  pleasure  fraught, 

Where  each  flower  had  its  spell,  and  "  tree  its  thought," 

Forget  those  bright,  those  breathing  days  of  Spring, 

When  rippling  brooks  dance  as  the  wild  birds  sing, 

Or  when  in  Summer,  'neath  the  spreading  tree, 

He  heard  the  humming  of  unwearied  bee, 

And  watch'd  the  gay  queen  butterflies'  career, 

O'er  the  laburnums  and  each  bright  flower  near — 

Forget  his  mother's  tales  of  faerie  hall, 

Told  when  long  shadows  on  the  dial  fall ; 

Or  the  loud  shout — and  the  high  airy  bound 

With  his  own  friends  upon  the  green  play-ground  ? 

— Yes — he  left  all — all,  ere  care's  restless  trace, 

Saddened  that  beautiful  and  blushing  face. 

He  had  been  told  'twas  grand  to  see 
The  "  ocean  storm's  sublimity," 
Dashing  high  waves  before  the  prow, 
Making  the  proudest  heart  to  bow — 
And  sweet,  too,  in  the  Summer  day, 
To  watch  the  blue  wraves  sport  in  play, 
Over  those  cities  of  the  sea, 
Made  of  rock  palace-coral  tree — 
And  then  the  ship  with  all  sails  set, 
That  sight  he  never  could  forget ; 
But  they  told  not  the  ardent  child 
That  the  strong  deep  has  billows  wild — 
And  in  his  dreams  a  very  charm 
Rested  at  sea  of  sunshine  calm, 
While  reckless  was  he  of  the  strife, 
The  toiling  of  a  sailor's  life — 
— They  whispered  too,  of  "wealth  untold," 
And  of  high  fame  more  dear  than  gold — 
Until  his  future  wore  a  gleam, 
Gorgeous  as  Arab  poets'  dream ! 

And  to  the  sea  he  went — Oh,  thus  to  roam, 
Seemed  sweeter  than  his  happiest  "harvest  home;" 
And  days  rolled  on,  while  storm-clouds  bore  no  part, 
Darkening  the  imagery  of  tils  gay  heart. 
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— But  darkness  came — and  the  high  breaking  wave, 
And  the  wild  blast  over  that  fearful  grave, 
Sighing  for  those  who  in  its  caves  lie  low  ; 
— Alas  !  proud  sea,  deep  cause  hast  thou  for  wo  ! 

Poor  boy  !  then  thought  he  of  his  mother  dear, 
Her  low  and  earnest  voice,  her  silent  tear — 
Her  whisperM  prayer — that  last — that  hallowed  spell- 
All  on  his  fainting,  homeless  heart  then  fell  ! 

We  chide  thee  not — poor  boy,  thou  couldst  not  tell 
How  sorrow  those  who  in  the  "  world's  sea"  dwell, 
For  seeking  in  thy  flight  Fame's  brilliant  star, 
Thou,  like  a  young  bird  joyed  to  soar  afar  ; 
Yet  will  that  bird  mourn  for  its  place  of  birth — 
Our  hopes  and  our  affections  cling  to  earth  ; 
The  home  of  childhood — Sailor  boy,  to  thee, 
Thy  home  seems  paradise-  -there  wouldsl  thou  flee, 
And  'neath  the  sheltering  of  a  mother's  hand, 
Never  again  wouldst  leave  thine  own  bright  land. 

a- 
12tfi  mo.  3d,  1830. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Martin  Luther. 

To  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and  the  christian,  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  this  distinguished  reformer  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise than  deeply  interesting.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
certainly  known.  His  brother,  James  Luther,  however,  has 
related  that  it  wras  in  1483,  at  Eisleben,  an  obscure  town  in  the 
county  of  Mansfield  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  His  father's 
extraction  and  circumstances  were  originally  low, — his  occupa- 
tion being  that  of  a  miner ;  but  in  after  life,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  magistracy  of  his  native  province.  Maternal  counsels  and 
tuition  seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  devotional  ardor 
and  willing  sacrifice  of  self,  which  formed  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  Luther's  character.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Magdeburgh ;  and  though  he  remained 
there  but  one  year,  he  gave  indications  of  a  towering  genius, 
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notwithstanding  he  had  all  the  while  to  grapple  with  extreme 
poverty.     From  Magdeburgh  he  was  removed  to   a  school  at 
Eisenach,  a  city  of  Thurringia,  where  resided  the  relations  of 
his  mother,  who,  it  is  mentioned,  was  once  a  member   of  an 
ancient   and  highly  respectable  family  in  that  town.     Here  he 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  sects  of  monks  in  the  communion  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  called  Franciscans.     At  this  school,  under 
the  tuition  of  John  Probonius,  he  acquired  a  reputation  superior 
to  any  of  his  school-fellows.     In  1502  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  in 
reading  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  &c,  and  imbibed  from  them  such 
lessons  of  good  sense  as  enabled  him  to  see  through  and  conse- 
quently despise  the  learning  of  the  schools.     Whether   Luther 
was  engaged   in  the  study  of  Greek,  while  at   Erfurt,  or   after- 
wards, is  not  known.     Of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  very  little  was 
studied  in  any  of  the  universities  at  that  period.     At  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemburg,  Melancthon  was  the  first  professor  of  Greek, 
and  Luther,  though  himself  a  professor,  hesitated  not  to  avail 
himself  of  the   learning  of  his  friend   and  colleague.     When 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  his  chief  studies  were   the  physics,  ethics,  philosophy  and 
humanity  of  Aristotle.     Soon  after,  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
parents,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  by  the   study  of  the 
civil  law.     From  this,  however,  he  was  soon  diverted  by  a  sud- 
den and   remarkable   dispensation   of  Providence.      One  day 
while  walking  in  the   fields  with  a   young  friend,  whose  name 
was  Alexius,  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  lightning,  and  his 
young  companion   was  killed   beside   him.     This  event  was  so 
deeply  affecting  as  to  determine  him  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
He  accordingly  retired  into  a  convent  of  St.  Augustine  friars. — 
Here,  on  looking  over  the   books  of  the   library,  he   found   a 
Latin  Bible,  which  he  had  never  before  seen  ;    and  on  reading 
it,  perceived,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  scriptures   were  rehearsed  or   understood  by   the 
people.     He  was  ignorant  of  the  monastic  profession,  and  con- 
sequently unacquainted  with  the  severity  of  its  duties  ;  and  in- 
stead of  enjoying  a  freedom  from  worldly  cares,  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, he  was  compelled  to  act  frequently  in  the  capacity  of 
a  menial,  being  obliged  to  attend  as  porter  at  the  monastery,  or 
to  go  through  the  town  begging.     It  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
count  for  the  patient  resignation  of  Luther  to  his  new  mode  of 
life,  upon  any  other  grounds  than  his  conscientious  determina- 
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tion  to  peform  his  duty,  whatever  were  its  requirements. — 
His  monastic  vows  had  been  made  in  secret,  from  a  consciousness 
that  if  his  determination  was  known  to  his  young  companions 
they  would  endeavor  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  course.  In 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt  he  took  priestly  orders,  and  celebrated 
his  first  mass  in  1507.  The  following  year  he  was  removed  to 
the  University  of  Witlemberg,  which  had  then  been  but  recently 
founded  by  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Until  this  period 
he  had  been  a  zealous,  undeviating  Catholic  ;  and  though  a 
Catholic,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  morals,  free  from  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  excess,  common  to  many  of  the  monks  and 
priests  of  that  communion. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  revival  of  learning   in  his  dominion, 
Frederick  of  Saxony  appointed  Luther  to  be  Professor  of  logic 
in  the  University  of  Wittemberg.     In  this  station   he   soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  the  promptness  of  his  elocution,  and  for 
the  ability  of  his  reasonings.     On  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  re- 
specting discipline,  between   the   Vicar  General   of  the  Augus- 
tinians  in  Saxony  and  some  of  the  convents  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, Luther  was  deputed  to  repair  to   Rome,  and  endeavor  to 
make  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.     Having  no 
acquaintance  with  the    Romish   dignitaries,  he  had,   like  other 
good  but  "  uninitiated"  men,  supposed  that  in  the  "Holy  City," 
the  very  residence  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ,"  he  should    not  fail 
to  witness  numerous  instances  of  the  practical  effects  of  their 
u  holy  religion."     But  what  w7as  his  disappointment  on  behold- 
ing shameless  licentiousness  and    debauchery  among  all  ranks. 
"  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  court,  and 
I  have   had  opportunity  of   personally  observing  the  morals  of 
the  Roman  clergy.     I  celebrated  mass  there,  and  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  it   celebrated  by   others,  with    so   much  indecency 
that  I   am   still   unable  to  think  of  it  without  disgust.     I   have 
heard  courtesans  say  over  the  bread   and    wine  at  the  altar  — 
{  Bread  thou  art,  and  thou  shalt  remain  bread  ;    wine  thou  art, 
and  thou  shalt  remain  wine.'  "     The  disgusting  nature  of  scenes 
like  these,  had    a   powerful   tendency  in   opening  the  eyes   of 
Luther  to  the  delusion  of  Popery ;  and  he  was  afterwards  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  That  he  would  not  for   the   value    of  a  thousand 
florins,  have     missed    the    instruction    afforded     him    by    the 
journey  to  Rome."     On   his   return  from  Rome,  Luther   took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.     A  literary  distinction  of  this 
character  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  those  times,  inasmuch 
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as  it  secured  to  its   possessor  personal  safety — and   in  the  case 
of  Luther,  was  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  reformation,  for 
by  it  was  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  teaching  publicly  as 
well  as  privately.     Iu  1512,  the    Elector  permitted   him  to  ex- 
change the  philosophical  for  the  theological  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity.    The  following  may  be   found,  in    a  preface  to  his  works 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  is  evidence  that  while 
he  was  a  Papist  he  was  a  devoted  one.     "  Let  the  reader  know 
that  1  was  formerly  a   Monk,  and   that  when   1  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  reformation,   I  was  a  most  frantic   Papist;     so  intox- 
icated,* nay,  so  drenched  in   the    dogmas  of  the  Pope,  that  I 
was  quite  ready  to  put  to  death,  if  I  had  been  able,  or  to  co-op- 
erate  with  those  who  would  put  to  death  persons  who   refused 
obedience  to  the  Pope  in   any  single  article.     Thus,  I  was  not 
ice  and  coldness  itself,   in    defending  the   papacy  like  Eckins 
and  his  associates,  who  appeared  to  me  to  act  more  from  selfish- 
ness than  from  conviction.     Even  to  this  day  they  seem  to  me 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  Pope,  like  Epi- 
cureans.    I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  thorough  earnest,  being 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  judgment,  and  desirous  from  my  inmost 
soul,  to  be  saved." 

The  study  of  theology  now  began  to  engage  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  Luther,  and  the  constantly  increasing  light  that  he  ob- 
tained, in  studying  the  "  sacred  oracles,"  caused  him  to  real- 
ize more  fully  the  absurdities  and  imposture  of  the  Romish 
church  ;  and  under  the  protection  and  auspices  of  Frederic 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
herents, who  united  with  him,  in  a  temperate,  though  unwaver- 
ing opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Papal  See.  But  it  was 
not  until  ten  years  after  this,  he  undertook  the  task  of  a  Re- 
former. Then  it  was  that  the  fires  of  that  moral  volcano  burst 
forth,  which  have  ever  continued  to  spread  and  burn,  consum- 
ing in  their  course  the  pestilential  miasma  of  papal  impurity. 
Heaven  seemed  then  to  have  interposed  in  favor  of  the  chris- 
tian religion — wonders  and  miracles  being  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  divine  origin.  To  a  combination  of  causes,  embra- 
cing some  which  were  almost  fortuitous,  must  be  ascribed  the 
success  of  Luther  and  his  followers,  who  were  all  men  without 
power  and  policy,  and  opposed  to  those  who  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  both.     But  the  same  hand  that   planted   Christianity, 


*Not  drunken  aad  apostate,  as  some  now  explain  it. 
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was  pledged  to  support  them  in  defending   the   reformed  faith, 
and  they  went   forward,   therefore,  with  unblenching  purpose, 
not   doubting  of  their  success.     In  the  year  1517,   when   the 
general  indigencies   were  first  published  in  Europe,  in   favor 
of  those  only  who  should  aid  in  the  erection   of  the  church   of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Luther  was  still  a  professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  university  of  Witteinberg ;  and  it  was   then  that   he  gave 
lectures  upon  the  sacred  books,    and  explained   the   epistle   to 
the  Romans,  and  the  Psalms,   and   illustrated   them  with   so 
much  boldness,  and   in   a  manner  so  entirely  new,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  men,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  prudence,  a  glo- 
rious day  was  soon  to  dawn,  after   the  night   of  darkness   and 
despotism,  which  had   so  long  reigned.     And  these   good  men 
were  not  deceived, — for  soon  the  ever-to-be-remembered   day 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  burst,   with   refulgent   light,    upon 
the  world,  and  God  grant  that  its  evening  shades   may   never 
go  down  upon  us  !     Religious  controversy,  so  greatly  depreca- 
ted by  many  at  the  present  day,  because  of  the  apparent  bitter- 
ness and  intolerance  of  the  combatants,  was   in   Luther's  time 
conducted  with  much  more  warmth  and  personal  vituperation ; 
besides  subjecting  him  and  his  followers  to  the  severest  perse- 
cutions, and  many  times  to  the  fear  of,  if  not  the  actual  endur- 
ance of  imprisonment.     And   we,  who   are   "  free   inquirers," 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  glorious  issue  of  that  contro- 
versy, and  may  confidently  hope  that  the  one  now  going  on  in 
our  own  country,  will  cause  the  dispersion  of  those  clouds   of 
mental  darkness,  which   have  so   long  brooded   over   us,    and 
pour  day-light  upon  the  path  to   heaven.     The  pincipal   agent 
of  the  Pope,  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  was   one 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,   who    boasted   that  his   commission 
from  his  master  was  so  great,  that  he  could   pardon   any   num- 
ber  of  sins,    however    aggravated.     The   right   to  promulgate 
these  indulgences  in  Germany,  with  a  share  of  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, Elector  of  Mentz — and   Luther   asserts  that   this   share 
amounted    to  one  half  the  profits.     By    an    assurance   to  the 
credulous  and  ignorant  laity  that,  by  the  purchase  of  these  in- 
dulgences,   souls  in  purgatory  would  instantly  be  removed   to 
heaven,  the  traffic  was  rendered  exceedingly  lucrative  to   the 
monks.     The   dissolute   and   irregular  habits  of  these   monks 
soon  awakened  distrust  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people,  and  de- 
termined them  to  unite  with  Luther  in  bringing  about  a  new  or- 
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der  of  things — and   he,  being    encouraged   by  this    accession 
of  followers,  began  to  inveigh  against  the  monks  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  great  church  in  Wittemberg,  and  pointed  out  to   the  peo- 
ple the  danger  of  relying   for   salvation  upon  any  other   means 
than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his  word.     The  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  was  to   arouse   the   whole   papal   power,    from   the 
Pope  down  to  the  veriest  menial  in  his  service  ;  and  Luther,  by 
invitation,  and  without,   held  meetings  to   discuss  the  subject  of 
Popery,  frequently  entering  into  earnest  and  protracted  contro- 
versies with  the   most  learned   advocates  of  those   doctrines. 
Public  disputations  were  quite  common  in  those   days,  and  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing  were  almost  the  only  means  which 
a  scholar  had  to  make  himself  respecled  and  useful.      Orders 
were  issued  by  the   Pope  to  imprison    Luther,   but   Frederick 
the  Elector  was  his  steady  friend  and   found    means   to   secret 
him.     In  October  1524,  Luther  threw  off  the  monastic   habit, 
as  a  preparative  to  the  step   which  he  took  the   following  year, 
viz.  his  marriage  with  Catharine  de  Boria,  a  nun  who  had  been 
converted   and   who   was  the   daughter  of  a  nobleman.     This 
conduct  was  censured,  both  by  the  Catholics  and  those  of  his 
own  party  ;  and  it  is   said  that  for  some  time   he   felt   quite 
ashamed  of  it,   and   he   acknowledged  that  his   marriage  had 
made  him  so  despicable  that  he   hoped   his   humiliation  would 
rejoice  the  angels  and  vex  the  devils.     Luther  was  extremely 
happy  in  his  new  state,  and  called  his   companion,  whom  he 
fondly  loved,  his  Catharine — his  rib   Kate.     He   was  quite  as 
distinguished  for  his  courage  as  for  his  piety  and   humiliation. 
In  proof  of  this,  we   find  him,   when  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  diet  of  Worms,  to  answer   for  having  circulated  his 
seditious  publications,  resolving  to  go  notwithstanding   the  ear- 
nest entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he  would  remain  with  them 
and  be  safe.  Despising  all  danger  he  declared,  "  I  am   lawfully 
called  to  appear  at  Worms,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses 
were  there    assembled  to  oppose  me."     Having  lived  to   be  a 
witness  of  his  own  amazing  success — to  see  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
Papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs   had   trem- 
bled, he  discovered  on  some  occasions  symptoms  of  vanity  and 
self-applause.     But  this  was  a  feeling  which  might  be  pardoned 
in  so  good  and  great  a  man,  in  view  of  the  wonders  he  had 
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achieved.  This  good  man  died  as  he  had  lived — firm  in  the 
faith  he  had  preached,  and  trusting  in  Him  whose  battles  he  had 
fought,  and  leaving  behind  him  an  influence  which  will  be  en- 
durable as  Christianitv. 

s. 

Ought  a  solemn  Promise,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 

broken  ? 

Truth  has  been  beautifully  called  by  the  poets,  "  the  throne 
of  God."     We  consider  it    to    be  the   great  ligament,    which 
binds  together  the  elements  of  society,  and  with  a  sincere  heart 
do  homage  at  the  shrine  of  its  inviolability.     But  we  must,  with 
sorrow  confess  that  there  is  more  than  fable  in  the  account  of 
her  flight  from    earth,  and  her  abode  among  the  constellations. 
A  being  of  heavenly  birth,  she  left  us  when  the  world  was  pollu- 
ted by  man's  transgression,  and  although  she   still  visits  and  in- 
fluences  the   children    of  men,  her   abode  is  not  with  us — she 
comes  not  in   her   ancient   garb — and  exerts   not  her  primitive 
constancy  of  power.     To  speak  without  metaphor,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  world  as  it  is,  cases  are  frequently  occurring, 
in  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  choice  between  crimes,  of 
which  one  must  be  performed.     If  all   men    were  virtuous   it 
it  would  not  be  so  ; — but  the  golden  age  has  fled    forever.     If 
we  could,  in  the  mazes  of  life  pursue  our  own  path   in   perfect 
independence  of  action,  it  would  not  be  so; — but  we  are,  inev- 
itably, influenced  by  the  thousands  around  us,  and  in  the  crowd 
we    must  expect   to  be    often  jostled    and    disturbed.       Even 
where  volition  is  free  in  its  operations,  our  natural   duties  are 
modified  by   the    relations  of  society,   insomuch  that   we   feel 
bound   to  act  with  reference  to  the  great  whole,  of  which  we 
are  a  part. 

Jt  is  manifest  then,  that  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the 
correctness  of  any  action,  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
principles  must  be  taken  into  the  consideration.  Thus — con- 
science, enlightend  by  the  revealed  statutes  of  Deity,  will  in- 
form us  of  its  abstract  moral  nature;  and  judgment,  after 
scrutinizing  the  bearings  and  tendencies  upon  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  men,  will  decide  on  its  actual  propriety. 

In  all  cases,  conscience  tells  us  that  we  are  responsible  only 
for  actions  which  spring  from  intentions, — and  that  our  motives 
are  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,   as  they  are  the   essence 
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of  either  vice  or  virtue.  It  also  assures  us  that  when  necessi- 
ty drives  us  contrary  to  our  will,  we  are  alike  free  from  either 
praise  or  censure.  The  infant,  the  idiot  and  the  insane, 
come  not  within  the  scope  of  moral  responsibility  ;  and  he 
stands  justified  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  law, 
who,  in  defending  the  person  of  wife,  or  child,  or  self,  sacrifices 
the  assassin.  It  is  equally  clear,  that,  in  all  cases,  judgment 
establishes  a  gradation  in  the  enormity  of  offences  against  moral 
purity,  and  that  this  scale  is  formed  from  the  comparative  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils,  which  society  in  general  must  suffer  from 
such  offences  ;  so  that  when  one  is  balanced  with  another,  the 
smaller,  if  it  can  be  made  a  means  of  preventing  the  larger,  is 
as  clearly  to  be  so  used,  as  any  other  means  which  God  has 
put  into  our  hands. 

And  now  let  us  apply  these  principles.  Here,  indeed,  will 
be  our  greatest  difficulty  ;  for,  while  all  readily  allow  their 
truth,  all  may  differ  in  making  them  the  measure  of  action. 

Under  our  first  principle — that  motive  condemns  or  conse- 
crates the  action — we  have  undoubted  right  to  affirm  that  when- 
soever in  human  action,  the  agent  is  guided  by  pure  intentions 
in  what  he  considers  the  path  of  duty,  he  stands  approved  be- 
before  God  and  before  man.  This  is  a  corollary  of  that 
right  of  conscience,  which  is  the  boast  of  our  republic,  and 
which  ought  to  be  limited  by  nothing  but  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  society.  We  do  not  mean  to  assume  the  Jesuitical 
doctrine,  at  full  length,  "  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ;"  for 
no  man's  conscience  could  adopt  such  a  rule  of  action,  and 
rest  quiet  in  his  bosom.  But  we  do  say,  that  in  a  thousand 
cases,  the  path  of  duty  will  depend  on  the  suggestion  of  this 
spiritual  mentor,  and  actions  be  justified  or  condemned,  ac- 
cording to  this  standard.  Thus,  in  that  splendid  example  of 
courage  and  integrity,  with  which  Regulus  adorned  the  annals 
of  Rome,  by  preserving  inviolate  his  oath — leaving  country  and 
home,  wife  and  children,  and  friends  ;  and  returning  to  the 
certainty  of  torture  and  death,  among  his  enemies.  It  is  not 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  deed  itself,  but  his  obedience  to  the 
impelling  sense  of  duty,  which  is  to  be  admired  and  practised. 
In  an  age,  like  our  own,  of  greater  light,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  a  contrary  course  would  have  been  adopted  ;  that  he  would 
have  yielded  to  the  call  of  his  country,  to  the  claims  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  nor  yet  have  incur- 
red the  stigma  of  weakness  or  error. 
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Nor  does  our  second  principle  admit  of  more  serious  ques- 
tion. We  all  confess  the  tremendous  energy  of  necessity  ;  and 
in  the  sad  and  bitter  recollections  that  throng  our  path,  we  may 
often  sigh  over  a  dictate  of  that  stern  tyrant  which  compelled  us 
to  violate  our  pride,  or  our  honor,  or  our  conscience  ; — but  it  is 
the  necessity,  and  not  the  act  which  we  lament.  Who  that  has 
read  the  thrilling  pages  of  Ivanhoe,  does  not  recollect  with  ad- 
miration, the  heroic  Rebecca,  and  the  emotion  of  real  sub- 
limity excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  impris- 
oned in  the  tower  of"  Front  de  Boeuf,"  when,  retreating  before 
the  ruffianly  endeavors  of  the  Templar,  she  springs  out  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  lofty  turret,  and  bending  over  its  giddy 
verge,  tells  him  to  stand  back,  or  see  her  body  precipitated  into 
the  gulf  below  ?  And  what  heart,  even  of  her  own  fair  sex,  does 
not  exult  in  her  courage,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
her  conduct  ?  Who  would  not  praise  her,  had  she  with  dagger 
point,  driven  him  from  her  presence,  or  drawn  his  heart's 
blood?  And  would  not  the  necessity,  which  justifies  murder 
and  makes  that  innocent,  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  viola- 
tion of  truth  ? — or,  in  other  words,  is  untruth  a  blacker  crime, 
on  the  catalogue  of  heaven,  than  dishonor,  or  suicide,  or  mur- 
der? Or,  if  that  window  had  refused  escape  to  Rebecca,  and 
the  dagger  had  failed  her  hand,  would  she  not,  in  the  view  of 
Heaven,  have  been  excused  for  rescuing  herself  by  a  promise 
which  she  was  resolved  never  to  fulfil  ? 

No  one  will  deny  our  next  assumption — that  there  is  a  gra- 
dation in  crimes — and  that  this  is  measured  by  their  relation  to 
the  safety  of  society.  That  this  must  be  so,  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  existence  of  communities,  composed  of  evil  and 
imperfect  men.  And  while  we  grant  that  these  associations 
are  requisite  to  human  enjoyment,  we  must  not  deny  that  from 
them,  as  from  every  thing  else  since  the  fruit  was  gathered  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  evil,  as  well  as  good,  must  flow  together. 
Thus  no  one  can  disbelieve  that  cases  may  occur,  and  do  oc- 
cur, in  the  revolution  of  events,  which  compel  men  to  break 
through  the  regulations  of  abstract  morality,  and  merge  one  of 
these  violations  in  the  escape  from  a  greater. 

History  is  rich  with  illustrations.  When,  in  the  fear  of 
Diana's  anger,  the  Grecian  Agamemnon  vowed  to  offer  on  her 
shrine  the  fairest  creature,  who,  in  the  coming  year,  should  see 
life  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  his  daughter — the 
lovely  Iphigenia — think  ye  that,  in  Heaven's  chancery,  it  was 
set  down  to  him  as  virtue  that  he  fulfilled  his  vow  ?    Or  when 
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the  ardent  Jeptha,  in  scripture  story,  devoted  to  death  the  first, 
whom,  on  his  return  he  met  in  the  way,  and  his  daughter  came 
out  with  smiles  to  welcome  him — can  it  be  imagined  that  on 
the  altars  of  God  the  offering  was  less  than  sin,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  stood  pure  and  justified  in  forgetting  that  oath? 

It  is  true  that  great  men  have  differed  in  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject;  but  the  great  minds  of  other  days  enjoyed  not  that  afflu- 
ence of  light,  which,  (the  gathered  treasure  of  six  thousand 
years,)  in  our  days  guides  the  weakest  and  humblest  to  correct 
conclusions  on  such  subjects.  And  the  charge  of  pride  or 
audacity  need  not  be  brought  against  any  one  who  now  ques- 
tions the  authority  of  antiquity. 

Cicero,  who,  living  just  before  the  promulgation  of  our  Di- 
vine religion,  seems  to  have  anticipated  many  of  its  most  beau- 
tiful moral  precepts,  has  left  us,  in  his  treatise  on  the  duty  of 
man,  some  of  the  wisest  conclusions  of  uninspired  philosophy. 
His  arguments  are  in  support  of  our  position,  so  far  as  prom- 
ises are  concerned  ;  and  he  says  that  truth  and  honesty,  sus- 
tained as  they  ought  to  be,  by  common  reverence,  must  yield 
to  the  imperative  claims  of  public  safety  and  advantage. — 
"  Promissum  potius  non  faciendum,  quam  tetrum  facinus  admit- 
tendum  fuit" — a  solemn  promise  should  be  violated  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime  ;  and  "Ergo  et  promissa  non  facienda 
nonnuinquam" — the  truth  must  sometimes  be  violated.  He  dif- 
fers from  us  only  on  the  subject  of  an  oath  ;  and  here  his  dis- 
sent is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  superstition  of  his  age. 
The  Romans  worshipped  "  Fide"  or  the  Deity  who  presided 
over  oaths,  and  her  image  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Jupiter, 
the  father  of  the  god,  and  they  imagined  that  she  as  well  as  he 
regarded  a  broken  oath  with  more  anger  than  any  other  crime 
of  which  man  could  be  guilty  ;  so  they  must  let  the  universe 
perish  rather  than  incur  their  anger. 

But  blinded  as  he  was  by  this  common  superstition,  he  seems 
to  be  aware,  in  some  degree,  of  his  error,  and  in  suggesting  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  which  he  would  not  reject,  he  plunges  still 
deeper  in  false  philosophy,  by  adopting  the  system  of  mental 
reservation,  by  which  means,  he  says,  "  the  lips  swear  while 
the  mind  takes  no  obligation,"  a  doctrine  which  would  annihi- 
late all  confidence  in  society,  while  our  system  would  only 
serve  as  a  check  to  crime,  by  robbing  it  of  its  coveted  mantle 
of  secrecy. 

Many  authors  of  later  times  have  taken  a  partial  view  of  the 
question,  by  adopting  a  single  proposed  example,  and  reasoning 
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from  that,  instead  of  a  general  principle.  Grotius,  Hobbes, 
Puffendorff,  Barbeyrac,  even  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Paley,  have 
been  more  or  less  guilty  in  this  way — but  even  they  confess 
that  before  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  good  citizens,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  relative  duties,  the  fancied  and  fanciful 
inviolability  of  truth  fades  into  comparative  insignificance.  Be- 
fore all  other  promises,  is  that  from  man  to  his  Maker  ;  next  to 
that,  is  the  one  from  him  to  society,  of  which  he  forms  a  part; 
and  in  view  of  these,  whosoever  tolerates  crime  in  another,  is 
himself  equally  stained  with  guilt — becomes  an  accomplice,  is 
answerable  to  the  same  tribunal,  exposed  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  what  I  consider  to  be  the  rule  of 
moral  duty.  It  is  this — truth  should  never  be  violated,  save 
when  its  violation  will  prevent  crime,  without  being  itself  fol- 
lowed by  crime. 

Which  is  preferable,  Taciturnity  or  Loquacity  °l 

In  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  first  thing 
to  be  settled,  is,  what  is  talking  too  much?  Accordiug  to  the 
laws  of  equity,  there  should  be,  among  persons  conversing  to- 
gether, an  equal  distribution  of  time.  If  two  persons  spend  an 
hour  in  conversation,  each  has  a  right  to  half  an  hour;  if  four 
persons,  then  there  is  for  each,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Justice 
would  not  object  to  each  one's  taking  the  whole  of  his  time  at 
once  ;  but  politeness  decrees  that  it  shall  be  divided  into  smaller 
portions. 

But  when  conversation  is  carried  on  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent capacities,  and  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  it  frequently 
becomes  proper  for  one  to  occupy  more  time  than  another — not 
that  superior  qualifications  give  him  a  right  to  more,  but  be- 
cause the  others  voluntarily  relinquish  their  right  ;  so  that 
the  hour,  which  belonged  to  four  persons,  might,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  three,  be  entirely  occupied  by  one,  without  any 
breach  of  justice  or  decorum.  1  should,  therefore,  interpret 
talking  too  much  to  mean,  engrossing  an  undue  share  of  the 
conversation,  without  consent  of  the  hearer. 

This  is  one  of  the  petty  evils  with  which  society  is  infested. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  petty  evil ;  for  if  there  is 
nothing  in  it  morally  wrong,  it  generally,  and  almost  of  necessity, 
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leads  to  that  which  is  wrong.  Those  who  talk  a  great  deal  can 
hardly  fail  to  say  many  things,  which  had  better  be  left  un- 
said. I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  great  talkers  who  do  not 
often  fall  into  egotism,  and  very  (ew  who  are  not  sometimes 
guilty  of  detraction.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  with 
people  of  uncultivated  minds ;  they  know  so  little  about  things 
that  they  are  almost  compelled  to  talk  about  persons — and  every 
one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  talk  much  about  persons,  with- 
out saying  something  against  them — so  far  are  we  from  loving 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Those  who  talk  most,  are  generally  persons  who  have  least 
to  say — the  smaller  the  theme,  the  longer  the  discourse.  If 
there  is  any  being  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  others,  it  is  one 
of  these  perpetual  talkers.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  a 
topic  so  vexatiously  familiar  to  every  one.  Who  does  not 
know,  from  every  day  experience,  what  it  is  to  be  annoyed  in 
this  way  ? 

With  regard  to  people,  in  general,  I  should  think  loquacity  a 
far  greater  evil,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  tendency,  than  taci- 
turnity. But  perhaps  some  reservation  must  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  part  of  the  community  ;  it 
may  be  better  that  such  persons  should  talk  too  much,  than  too 
little.  These,  however,  are  not  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  they  being  generally  less  communicative  than 
ethers,  except  when  in  the  society  of  kindred  spirits.  While 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  in  very  intelligent  persons,  loquacity 
is  a  smaller  fault  than  taciturnity,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
uphold  it,  even  in  them.  It  has  been  remarked,  their  superi- 
ority gives  them  no  right  to  more  than  their  proportion  of  time  : 
and  whenever  they  exceed  their  limits,  without  consent  of  the 
hearer,  they  are  as  guilty  of  injustice  and  ill-breeding  as  any 
others  would  be.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  unwise  course  for  wise 
people  to  pursue, — favors  are  not  apt  to  be  appreciated  when 
conferred  profusely.  If  you  have  a  thousand  good  things  to- 
day, you  had  better  say  them  at  ten  hundred  different  times, 
than  all  at  once.  They  will  be  better  received,  longer  retain- 
ed, and  more  regarded.  "  Our  speech  should  distil  as  the 
dew,"  not  be  poured  out  in  torrents. 

When  intelligent  persons  talk  too  much,  the  effect  is  to  lessen 
their  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  hearer,  and  consequently  to 
diminish  the  influence,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  discourse. 
Men  are    forbidden   to  "  cast  pearls    before    swine" — neither 
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should   they  be  too  lavish  of  their  pearls   on   those  who  appre- 
ciate them. 

No  one  likes  to  be  always  listening,  even  to  the  best  re- 
marks, and  nobody  should  be  always  talking,  even  to  the  most 
patient  listener.  When  the  speaker  feels  interested  in  what  he 
is  saying,  he  is  apt  to  go  on  without  stopping  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er his  hearer  be  so  or  not.  Here,  I  apprehend,  is  the  great 
mistake.  If  people  would  make  it  a  rule  to  graduate  the  amount 
of  their  conversation  by  the  degree  of  interest  manifested  in 
their  hearers,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  suffering  from  lo- 
quacity. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  taciturnity — a  great  deal  might  and 
ought  to  be  said  against  it — but  I  leave  it  for  those  who  can,  to 
prove  that  it  is  worse  than  loquacity. 

s.   J. 


"  A  Place  for  the  Dead." 

A  place  for  the  dead  ! — Aye — cover  not 

That  crowded  burial-ground — 
Rear  up  no  pile,  o'er  the  hallowed  spot, 

To  cast  a  shade  around  ; 
Let  the  city's  din  ne'er  enter  there, 
Nor  an  earthly  sound  fall  on  the  air, 
While  a  breathless  multitude  rests  low, 
Beneath  the  bright  world's  changeful  glow  ; — 
Leave  there  a  space, 
For  the  sleeping  place, 
Where  the  stream  of  life  may  check  its  flow. 

Let  the  sod  be  fresh  and  fair, — and  flowers 
Cling  round  young  Beauty's  grave — 

Let  sunlight  fall  in  its  joyous  hours, 
O'er  the  tablet  of  the  brave  ! — 

Bury  the  dead  on   the  quiet  green, 

Where  a  sound  comes  not,  and  flowers  are  seen, 

Like  stars  of  memory,  rising  bright 

Through  the'gathering  gloom  of  death's  long  night, 
From  loved  ones  gone  ; 
Whose  spirits  speed  on 

Their  heaven-ward  course,  with  a  wing  of  light. 
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A  place  for  the  dead, — a  silent  spot, 

Witli  monument  and  stone, 
Lest  the  brilliant  deeds  should  be  forgot, 

When  their  name  from  earth  is  gone; — 
Ay — that  chosen  place  will  be  the  home, 
For  the  sad  and  gay,  and  all  who  roam 
With  pleasure  or  wo,  o'er  life's  swift  stream — 
— And  there  is  the  end  of  the  earthly  dream — 
There  is  the  goal, 
Where  the  living  soul 
Soars  from  its  dust  with  a  brighter  gleam. 

J.    F.    R. 


The  Consequences  of  Poverty, 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  now  extreme.  From  all  our 
Atlantic  cities  the  complaints  of  the  destitute, — literally  so,  for 
they  are  destitute  of  employments,  of  the  means  to  supportlife, 
and  of  hope — are  heard.  It  is  true  that  in  Boston  there  are 
comparatively  few  cases  of  such  miserable  poverty  as  we  find 
to  be  frequent  in  other  large  cities.  Yet  here  many  are  in  want ; 
and  it  will  require  the  increasing  labors  and  charities  of  the 
benevolent,  and  the  vigilance  and  exertions  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  deeply  important  task  of  preserving  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  our  community,  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  sinking  to  that  state  of  utter  abandonment  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  degradation  of  vice.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  considered.  In 
the  despotic  governments  of  the  old  world,  the  virtues  of  the 
people  were  of  little  account  with  their  masters.  It  was  one 
part  of  the  Machiavelian  policy,  by  which  they  have  been  so  long 
kept  in  subjection,  to  weaken  their  minds  by  trifling  ceremonies, 
and  sensual  indigencies,  or  degrade  them  by  the  ignorance  and 
vice  which  would  render  them  willing  beasts  of  burden  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  tyrants.  But,  thanks  to  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  devise  a  rational  and  christian  policy, 
we  have  here  no  necessity  for  ignorance  or  vice.  Indeed  the 
hopes  of  our  country,  its  prosperity,  its  existence  as  a  free  and 
great  nation,  depend  on  the  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  people. 

11 
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Can  We  then,  be  too  sedulous  in  removing  every  tempta- 
tion to  crime  ?  and  encouraging  every  attempt  of  honest  in- 
dustry, or  willing  application  ?  These  things  are  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  female  cognizance;  ladies  have  an  important 
part  to  perform,  and  do,  in  fact,  wield  an  all-powerful  influence 
on  the  morals  and  manners  of  society.  Let  our  ladies,  who 
are  solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  pure  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  reflect  that  there  is  more  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  female  ignorance  and  depravity,  acting  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  than  from  every  other  source 
of  evil.  It  is  then  for  the  enlightened,  the  benevolent,  and  the 
rich  to  devise  some  means  whereby  poor  females  may  be  fur- 
nished with  employment,  and  a  compensation  for  their  labors 
which  will  give  them  a  support,  and  thus  preserve  them  from 
the   necessity  of  vice. 

The  subject  of  this  charity  is  of  such  momentous  importance 
that  we  deem  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  the  frequency  with 
which  we  introduce  it  in  our  work,  unnecessary.  There  is  no 
American  lady  but  must  feel  interested  to  learn  the  situation  of 
\  the  miserable  of  her  own  sex  if  she  has  the  heart  and  mind  to 
do  them  good — and  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  educated  and 
amiable  ladies  in  our  intelligent  community  to  deem  them  of 
the  callous  or  indifferent.  We  subjoin  the  following  statements 
from  a  circular  of  M.  Carey,  to  excite  interest  and  awaken 
reflection — the  results  must,  sometime,  be  apparent. 

"  To  be  victims  of  pain  and  misery  unhappily  is  the  lot  of  a 
large  portion  of  every  community,  to  alleviate  whose  sufferings 
is  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  remainder,  not  only  as  members 
of  the  same  society,  but  as  belonging  to  the  same  great  family  of 
mankind." 

Apprehensive  that,  in  my  past  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  various  species  of  female  la- 
bour, to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence,  I  have  confined  myself 
too  much  to  the  physical  sufferings  it  produces,  and  thus  not  laid 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  degradation,  the  corruption,  and  the 
wickedness  that  result  from  it;  I  am  therefore  induced  to  resume 
the  subject,  and  place  it  in  some  new  points  of  light.  The  fol- 
lowing delineation  presents,  on  the  one  side,  the  actual  situation 
of  thousands  of  females*   in   the   cities  of  Boston,    New  York, 

*  On  the  most  careful  examination  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of"  women  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
whose  sole   dependence  is  on  their  industry,  amounts  to  from  18  to  20,000. — say 
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Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  many  of  whom  were  once  in  as  afflu- 
ent and  comfortable  circumstances,  as  most  of  those  who  will 
peruse  these  lines.  On  the  other  side,  are  to  be  seen  the  strong 
temptations  to  allure  these  ill-fated  women  from  a  life  of  virtue, 
attended  with  misery  and  wretchedness,  to  a  life  of  licentiousness, 
attended  with  enjoyment,  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  support 
which  they  cannot  obtain  by  honest  industry.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  picture  is  not  too  highly  charged,  and  that  it  requires  the 
heart  of  a  Herod  or  a  Caligula,  to  contemplate  it  without  deep 
sympathy,  as  well  as  horror  at  such  a  hideous  state  of  society, — 
and  I  hope  it  cannot  fail  to  produce,  in  those  who  duly  consider 
it,  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  case  of  these  ill-fated  women 
combines  a  greater  mass  of  suffering,  of  misery,  and  of  injustice, 
and  is  a  greater  source  of  vice  and  guilt,  than  all  the  other 
grievances  of  the  country  thrice  told  ;  and  that  there  hardly  ever 
was  a  case  which  more  loudly  called  for  a  concentrated  effort  of 
the  humane,  of  both  sexes,  to  effect  some  mitigation  of  such 
enormous  evils.  Circumstances  forbid  the  hope  of  an  entire 
cure. 

Present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  poor  virtuous  Females. 

Poverty — wretchedness — confined  and  unhealthy  dwellings, 
often  in  garrets,  not  seldom  in  cellars — clothing  unfit  to  appear 
in  abroad,  often  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather — indifferent  food,  frequently  insufficient  in  quantity, 
— uncertainty  of  employment  from  day  to  day,  and  consequently 
of  subsistence — inadequate  wages  when  employed — occasional 
begging  from  the  charitable  and  from  benevolent  societies — a 
hard,  unfeeling  world  to  struggle  with — in  fine,  a  life  of  wo, 
without  a  glimmering  hope  of  melioration. 

Such,  in  the  boasted  nineteenth  century,  are  the  rewards  of 
honest  industry  and  virtue,  in  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  world,  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
wallowjn  unbounded  wealth. 

Encouragements  to  Profligacy  and  Corruption. 

Tempting  offers — money  in  abundance — comfortable  apart- 
ments— fine  clothes — the  delicacies  of  the  market  at  command 
to  pamper  appetite — a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure — no  care  for 
to-morrow — access  to  theatres,  circusses,  balls,  &c,  ending,  it  is 

18,000.  Of  these,  about,  one-third  are  milliners,  mantua-makers,  colourists,  altera 
dants  in  shops,  seamstresses  who  work  in  families,  nurses,  whitewashers,  &c., 
who  are,  in  general,  lolorably  weil  paid.  The  remainder  are  seamstresses  who  take 
in  work  in  their  own  lodgings,  spoolers,  shoe-binders,  &c.  &c,  whose  cases  fall 
within  the  description  in  the  text. 
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true,  in  perdition  here,  and  too  frequently  in  perdition  hereafter. 
But  the  motto  of  persons  of  this  class,  is — A  short  life  and  merry 
life.* 

I  trust  you  will  duly  ponder  on  this  subject — compare  the  two 
pictures — and  seriously  ask  yourself,  whether,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which,  with  slight  variations,  attach,  all  the  world 
over,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  females 
dependent  on  their  labor  for  support,  is  it  wondeiful  that  London, 
Dublin,  Paris,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  fyc,  abound 
with  outcasts  of  society,  the  disgrace  of  one  sex,  and  the  bane 
and  curse  of  the  other,  who  have  been  in  some  measure  forced 
by  a  hard-hearted  world,  to  adopt  the  loathsome  course  of  life 
they  pursue  ? 

Philadelphia.  M.  Carey. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Styles  Ely,  D.  D. 

u  From  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  industrious 
poor,  for  eighteen  years  past,  both  in  New  York,  and  in  this  city, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  your  remarks  concerning  the  inad- 
equate payment  which  females  receive  for  their  labour,  are  just, 
and  ought  deeply  to  affect  every  benevolent  person,  who  has  any 
wish  to  do  justly,  and  see  honest  industry  suitably  rewarded. 
A  common  slave,  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, is  much  better  compensated  for  his  labor,  by  his  necessa- 
ry food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medicines,  than  many  respectable 
moihers  and  daughters  in  this  city,  who  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  their  work,  two  hours  for  every  one  occupied  by  the 
negro  in  his  master's  service.  Your  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
folding  and  stitching  of  books,  to  the  sewing  of  carpet  rags,  to 
the  binding  of  shoes,  no  less  than  to  the  work  done  for  the  army 
and  navy." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  John  W.  Wyman,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  New  York. 

"  It  is  most  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  compensation  which 
poor  women  with  small  children  obtain  for  their  labor,  is  so 
scanty  that  the  least  interruption  in  their  accustomed  employ- 
ment, occasions  a  corresponding  dimunition  in  their  receipts, 
and  they  are  at  once  (for  they  literally  live  from  hand  to  mouth,) 
compelled  to  raise  the  means  in  some  other  way,  and  none  so 
ready  or  convenient  probably  as  to  send  some  article  of  wearing 
apparel  as  a  pledge  for  the  sum  required.  Every  casualty  in 
such  a  family  will  subject  them  to  a  similar  inconvenience,  until 

*  I  could  add  a  most  powerful  item  on  each  side  of  this  statement — but  for  rea- 
sons that  may  be  easily  conjectured,  I  forbear. 
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every  article  in  their  possession  has  disappeared,  and  they  are 
left  to  starve,  unless  the  hand  of  charity  is  extended  for  their 
relief. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  inadequate  compensation  given  for 
most  kinds  of  female  labor,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  their 
poverty.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  and  my  own  experience  ena- 
bles me  to  speak  with  confidence,  that  women  of  this  description 
are  obliged  to  keep  their  children  in  the  streets,  either  to  beg, 
or  by  some  light  employment  to  earn  a  penny  through  the  day; 
this  leads  to  bad  associations,  and  frequently  to  crime.  Of  the 
children  brought  before  me  for  pilfering,  nine  out  of  ten  are 
those  whose  fathers  are  dead,  and  who  live  with  their  mothers, 
and  are  employed  in  this  way.  The  petty  plunder  obtained  in 
this  way,  finds  a  ready  market  at  some  old  junk  shop,  and  the 
avails  are  in  part  carried  home  as  the  earnings  of  honest  labor. 

John  W.  Wyman." 
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My  boy,  as  gently  on  my  breast, 

From  infant  sport  thou  sink'st  to  rest, 

And  on  my  hand  I  feel  thee  put, 

In  playful  dreams,  thy  little  foot, 

The  thrilling  touch  sets  every  string 

Of  my  full  heart  a  quivering; 

For,  ah  !  I  think,  what  chart  can  show, 

The  ways  through  which  this  foot  may  go  ? 

Its  print  will  be,  in  childhood's  hours, 
Traced  in  the  garden,  round  the  flowers; 
But  youth  will  bid  it  leap  the  rills — 
Bathe  in  the  dews  of  distant  hills — 
Roam  o'er  the  vales,  and  venture  out, 
When  riper  years  would  pause  and  doubt; 
Nor  brave  the  pass,  nor  try  the  brink 
Where  youth's  unguarded  foot  may  sink. 

But  what,  when  manhood  tints  thy  cheek, 
Will  be  the  ways  this  foot  may  seek  ? 
Is  it  to  lightly  pace  the  deck  ? 
To,  helpless,  slip  from  off  the  wreck  ? 
Or  wander  o'er  a  foreign  shore, 
Returning  to  thy  home  no  more, 
Until  the  bosom,  now  thy  pillow, 
Is  low  and  cold  beneath  the  willow  ? 
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Or  is  it  for  the  battle  plain  ? 

Beside  the  slayer  and  the  slain — 

Till  there  its  final  step  be  taken  ? 

There,  sleep  thine  eye,  no  more  to  waken? 

Is  it  to  glory,  or  to  shame — 

To  sully,  or  to  gild  thy  name — 

Is  it  to  happiness  or  wo, 

This  little  foot  is  made  to  go  ? 

But  wheresoe'er  its  lines  may  fall, 
Whether  in  cottage,  or  in  hall ; 
O,  may  it  ever  shun  the  ground 
Where'er  His  foot  had  not  been  found, 
Who  on  his  path  below,  hath  shed 
A  living  light,  that  all  may  tread 
Upon  his  earthly  steps  ;  and  none 
E'er  dash  the  foot  against  a  stone  ! 

Yet  if  thy  way  is  mark'd  by  fate, 
As  guilty,  dark  and  desolate, — 
If  thou  must  float,  by  vice  and  crime, 
A  wreck,  upon  the  stream  of  time — 
Oh  !  rather  than  behold  that  day, 
I'd  know  this  foot,  in  lightsome  play, 
Would  bound  with  guiltless,  infant  glee 
Upon  the  sod  that  shelters  me. 

H.    F. 
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POSTHUMOUS    INFLUENCE. 


*'  We  are  surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  dead.  Our  knowledge  and  our  arts 
are  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  Our  minds  have  been  formed  by  their  instructions. 
We  are  most  intimately  connected  with  them  by  a  thousand  dependencies." 

The  Feralia  also  called  Feboua,  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  was  observed  at  Rome,  on  the  17th  or  21st  of  Febru- 
ary. It  continued  for  eleven  days,  during  which  time  presents 
were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  marriages  were 
forbidden,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  It  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  manes  of  the  departed  came  and 
hovered  over  their  graves,  and  partook  of  the   offerings   which 
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the  hand  of  piety  and  affection  had  bestowed.  Their  punish- 
ments in  the  infernal  regions  were  also  suspended,  and  during 
that  time  they  enjoyed  rest  and  liberty.  Whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  the  month  of  February,  during  which  the  oblations 
were  made. 

It  cannot  but  strike  the  most  indifferent  observer,  what  an 
immense  influence  is  exerted  by  every  age  upon  all  succeed- 
ing it ;  controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  their  modes  of  thought, 
fashioning  their  manners  and  customs,  and  modifying  the  forms 
of  social  intercourse.  Who  would  have  thought  that  Rome, 
though  crumbling  in  ruins,  after  ages  of  supremacy,  would 
have  handed  down  to  distant  times  and  places,  so  many  tokens, 
so  many  memorials  of  its  former  greatness  ?  W'ho  of  us  that 
does  not  know,  that  even  in  the  names  of  our  months,  and  the 
days  of  our  weeks,  the  Spirit  of  ancient  Rome  is  breathing  still  ? 
It  is  thus  that  every  age  exerts  its  influence,  "  for  weal  or 
wo,"  upon  all  subsequent  time. 

In  its  literature,  a  nation  or  an  age  makes   itself  felt   to   the 
remotest  time.     It  was  the  ambition  of  the  East  to  perpetuate 
in  its  integrity,  this  poor  tabernacle  of  clay — and  every  act  and 
device,  which  invention  could  suggest,  were  put  in  requisition 
to  accomplish  this  end.     This  was  a  natural  sentiment.     Man 
in  his  rudest  state  aspires  after  immortality.      He  longs  to  hand 
down  to  those  who  come  after  him,  some  forget-me-not  of  him- 
self.    The  very  idea  of  being    forgotten,   when   the    heart   has 
once  ceased  to  beat,  comes  home  to  the   mind   with  a  chilling 
dread.     We  start  back  at  the  humiliating  thought,  that   when 
this  outer-garment  of  flesh  is  thrown    off,    and   the    spirit   free 
from  its  incumbrance,  soars  on  the  wings  of  faith   and  hope,  to 
its  celestial  home, — that  then  memory  shall  cease  to  recognize 
any  memorial  of  ourselves  here  on  earth.     In  accordance  with 
this  universal  prompting  of  nature,  every  people,  in  every  time, 
has  striven  to  leave  behind  some  token  of  its  existence.     War 
has  been  the  chosen  resort  for  distinction,  and  the   battle-field 
the  arena  for  building  up  an  imperishable  renown.     Here  glo- 
ry was  supposed  to  be  alone   attainable,   and   the  laurel  which 
encircle'd  the  bloody  brow   of  the   warrior,  the  only  badge   of 
greatness.     But  men   have   at  last   discovered,  thanks  to   the 
progressive  nature  of  Christianity  !  that  true  glory  is  to  be  won 
in  elevating  and  enobling,  not  in  butchering  the  human  race  ; 
and  a  life  spent  in  disinterested  benevolence,  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions, the  truest  fame. 
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But  of  infinitely  greater  worth,  is  the  perpetuity  of  the 
mind — the  embalming  of  the  noble  intellect.  In  a  nation's  lit- 
erature we  have  its  spirit  embodied,  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  latest  time,  "  fresh  as  in  its  natal  prime."  Greece 
and  Rome,  where  are  they  ?  Where  their  magnificent  trophies 
of  victory  ?  Where  their  monuments  of  martial  greatness  ? 
Where  their  empire  ?  Greece  still  lives  !  But  not  in  her  Alex- 
ander, her  Agamemnon,  her  Achilles, — but  in  her  Homer,  her 
Socrates,  her  Plato  !  It  is  her  literature  which  now  surrounds 
her  with  a  halo  of  glory  which  no  time  can  ever  obscure.  It 
is  by  her  literature  alone  that  she  has  attained,  and  whilst  taste 
and  love  of  excellence  endure,  will  maintain  a  more  splendid 
empire,  than  her  noblest  generals  were  ever  able  to  extend. 
Rome,>  also,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  points  in  vain  to 
her  crumbling  ruins,  as  the  monuments  of  her  former  glory. 
It  is  her  Cicero,  her  Sallust,  her  Tacitus,  her  Virgil,  and 
a  host  of  kindred  spirits,  which  still  maintain  her  invisible  pow- 
er over  the  minds  of  two  hemispheres — a  nobler  sway  than 
she,  in  the  zenith  of  her  earth-born  dominion,  could  ever  wield 
by  arms.  It  is  thus,  by  literature,  (and  we  use  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  for  the  product  of  mind,  in  whatever  mode  it  may 
be  developed,)  that  an  age  can  stamp  its  impression  on  all  fu- 
ture time. 

In  manners  and  customs,  too,  an  age  may  transmit  tokens  of 
itself  to  succeding  time.  We  all  know  the  cause  of  the  char- 
acteristic peculiarities  of  the  same  nation,  in  different  ages. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  grave  taciturnity  of  the  Span- 
iard, and  the  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  the  French,  though  oth- 
er local  causes  may  co-operate,  still  are  the  heir-looms,  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  and  they  have  become  the  basis  of  their 
national  characters.  But  we  may  not  be  so  fully  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  influence,  which  is  indirectly  exerted  by  one  na- 
tion upon  another,  though  distant  in  space  and  time.  Observe 
the  influences  which,  in  a  thousand  channels,  ancient  Rome,  at 
this  moment,  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  so  remote  from  the  mighty 
sphere  of  her  original  power.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  to  her  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  our  months,  and 
the  days  of  the  week.  Besides  this,  many  of  our  notions  and 
customs,  with  regard  to  death  and  funeral  obsequies,  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  source.  Our  sepulchres  and  tombs  are 
modelled  on  those  of  ancient  art.  The  famous  monumental 
sepulchre,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders   of  the 
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world,  and  called  mausoleum,  from  King  Mausolus,  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  whom  it  was  erecied  by  his  disconsolate  Queen, 
bas  given  its  name  to  other  magnificent  sepulchres  and  tombs. 
The  several  orders  of  architecture,  the  models  whereby  our 
edifices  are  faslroned,  are  the  products  of  Grecian  genius. 
Our  language  has  been  enriched  by  copious  contributions  from 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  taste  and  genius  of  the  present  age, 
are  quickened  and  refined  by  the  study  of  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  art,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  from  the  same 
source.  Thus  it  is  through  countless  channels,  that  the  spirit 
of  ancient  time  flows  on  to  us,  mingling  itself  imperceptibly 
with  our  institutions,  and  leaving  innumerable  marks  of  its  pres- 
ence, in  the  manners,  and  customs,  and  speech  of  modern 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  one's  self  completely  from 
the  manifold  influences,  on  every  side,  which  are  thus  borne 
on  the  tide  of  time,  as  they  come  sweeping  down  from  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  the  past.  Our  only  duty  is,  to  guard 
against  being  enthralled,  thus  foregoing  the  vigour  of  original 
thought,  by  the  slavish  submission  of  our  minds  to  the  dicta  of 
ancient  lore. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  remarks,  what  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  such  an  influence,  in  order  to  be  a  blessing  to  poster- 
ity. Our  aim,  then,  should  be  to  keep  the  channels  pure, 
through  which  we  wrould  "  speak,  though  dead,"  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  Is  it  literature,  in  which  we  would  build  up 
our  fame  for  future  time  ? — Let  it  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity  ;  let  those  who  would  contribute  the 
treasures  of  their  minds,  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  litera- 
ture among  ourselves,  give  evidence  that  they  have  drunk  in- 
to the  pure  and  sublime  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  let  the 
elevating  principles  of  his  religion  breathe  through  every  page. 
Let  literature,  the  twin  sister  of  religion,  be  no  longer  kept  in 
this  unnatural  estrangement ;  but  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart 
may  they  go  forth,  to  elevate  and  to  purify  the  soul,  and  thus 
assimilating  it  to  the  image  of  God's  perfections,  fit  it  for  its 
eternal  destination. 

Is  it  in  our  institutions  that  we  would  bless  posterity? — Let 
us  take  care  that  they  be  based  on  the  principles,  and  penetra- 
ted by  the  influences  of  an  enlightened  virtue  and  elevated  pat- 
riotism. Let  not  selfishness  usurp  the  place  of  a  benevolent 
prospective  wisdom ;  but  whether  we  make  laws,  or  whether 
we  establish  new  institutions,  let  a  regard  to  future  time,  and  a 
12 
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subsequent  age,  enter  intc-  all  our  plans,  so  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  "  may  rise  up  and  call  us  Blessed.."1 
We  occupy  but  a  point  in  the  vast  succession  of  exist- 
encfes  and  events  r  let  not,  therefore,,  a  blind,  selfish  zeal- 
confine  our  efforts  to  the  limited  space  and  time  which  we  are 
allowed  to  fill  by  a  gracious  Providence.  But  animated  by 
a  holy  desire  to  stamp  ourselves  for  good  upon  the  ages  which, 
may  succeed  us,  we  should  throw  our  thoughts  beyond  our- 
selves and  the  narrow  circle  in  which  we  move,:  so  that  the 
world  will  have  been  wiser  and  better  that  we  have  lived. 

Our  manners  and  customs  are  not  of  that  little  importance^ 
which  a  superficial  observer  might  at  first  conclude.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  but  one  term  to  express  manners  and 
morals,  thereby  conveying  to  us  the  idea  which  they  entertain- 
ed, of  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  them.  And. 
so  it  is.  Should  we  copy  the  manners  of  a  luxurious  people, 
one  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  an  assimilation  to.  its 
standard  of  morals.  If  such  be  the  fact,  those  manners  and. 
customs  alone  should  characterise  us  as  a  nation,  which  are. 
the  types  and  expressions  of  a  pure  moral  sentiment.  In  this, 
country  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing,  to  effect  even  great 
changes;  as  the  mind,  untrammelled,  is  left  to  act  independ- 
ently and  vigorously — not  bound  down  by  prescriptive  right,  la- 
the maintenance  of  any  institution  or  custom,  any  longer  than, 
they  recommend  themselves  to  the  judgment,  as  useful  and 
sound.  This  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  unknown  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  prevails  in  our  own  country,  in  all  others, — 
the  glory  of  our  social  system, — imposes  new  responsibilities. 
Let  us  not  be  faithless  to  our  trust.  Let  us  improve,  not 
waste  or  impair,  the  rich  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  our  ances- 
tors, handing  it  dovyn  enriched  by  our  efforts,  and  exerting  to 
the  latest  time  upon  those  who  may  come  after  us,  a  benignant* 
an  elevating  influence*. 

N.    L. 


Cosmetics.  The  "Journal  of  Health,"  recommends  pure  water  and 
soap  as  the  best  beautifier  of  the  complexion.  If  our  ladies  would  follow  this 
suggestion,  and  bestow  the  money  expended  for  foreign  lotions,  creams,  es- 
sences, &c  &c  on  the  suffering  poor,  would  not  the  effect  on  the  hearts  of  our 
fair  ladies  add  a  beauty  to  their  countenances  which  cosmetics  for  the  skin  will 
never  impart  ? 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Those  must,  this  month,  be  very  brief  and  few  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  music,  being  made  so  late,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  devote  the  pages  usually  occupied  by  the  notices  of  new 
books,  to  the  music.  For  the  future  we  contemplate  giving  from  two  to  four 
pages  of  music,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Guitar,  in  every  alternate 
number  of  Our  Magazine.  We  named,  in  our  last  the  intention  of  giving 
some  extracts  from  the  "  Young  Lady's  Book."  We  hope  our  young 
ladies  have  generally  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  work — if  not,  the  follow- 
ing extract,  though  too  short  to  give  any  definite  idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  beau- 
tiful volume,  may  nevertheless  possess  some  interest, 

"  Whatever  be  the  reigning  mode,  and  however  bpautiful  a  fine  head  of  hair  may 
be  esteemed,  those  who  are  short  in  stature  should  never  indulge  in  a  profuse  dis- 
play of  their  tresses,  if  they  would,  in  the  one  case,  avoid  the  appearance  of  dwarf- 
ishness  and  unnatural  size  of  the  head,  and  on  the  other,  of  making  the  face  seem 
less  than  it  actually  is,  and  thus  causii^  what  is  merely  petire  to  appear  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  our  object  to  impress  on  our  readers  the  propriety  of  complying  with 
the  ordinances  of  Fashion,  when  their  observance  is  not  forbidden  by  individual 
peculiarities  ;  and  the  necessity  of  fearlessly  setting  them  at  defiance,  or  offering 
only  a  partial  obedience  when  compliance  would  be  positively  detrimental  to  per- 
sonal grace. 

To  form  the  taste  and  improve  the  style  of  dress,  a  careful  observation  of  classi- 
cal figures,  and  some  of  the  costumes  of  by-gone  centuries,  will  doubtless  be  found 
of  considerable  advantage.  The  coeflfure  of  Sapho,  however  classical  it  may  be, 
would  by  no  means  suit  a  round  and  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  rural  face  ;  the 
Greek  style  of  head-dress  requires  features  of  a  Grecian  form  ;  and  there  are  few 
faces  that  can  afford  to  cover  the  finer  portion  of  the  forehead  by  natural  curls, 
or  artificial  ornaments.  (Fig.  13,  head  of  Sapho.  Fig.  14,  Greek  head  from  a  gem. 
Fig.  15,  the  Fauve  head-dress  of  1674.) 


We  have  room  for  no  more  at  this  time,   but  may   hereafter  give  other 
extracts 

Several  articles,  prepared  for  this  number,  were  omitted  for  want  of  room, 
Our  correspondents  will,  we  hope,  continue  their  favors. 
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Marseilles  Hymn. 


Que  vent  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
I)e  traitres,  de  Rois  conjures? 
Pour  qui  ces  ignoblea  eutraves, 
Ces  fers,  des  long  temps,  prepares! 
Francais  ;  pour  nous,  all !  quel  outrage  ? 
Clue's  transports  il  doit  exciter.. 
Cest  nous  qu'on  ose  inediter: 
De  rendre  a  I'antique  esclavage. 
Aux  amies,  &x. 


Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 
Which  treacherous  Kings  confederate  raise; 
Tlie  dogs  of  War,  let  loose  are  howling, 
And  lo!  our  walls,  and  cities  blase. 
And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 
While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride, 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 
With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  embruing. 
To  arms,  &c. 


3 

Tremblez  Tyrans,  et  vous  perfides! 
L'opprobre  de  tous  les  partis; 
Tremblez!  vos  projets  parricdes 
Vont,  entin,  recevoir  leur  prix. 
Tous  sont  Scldats  pour  vous  combattre. 
S'ils  tombent,  nos  jeunes  Heros: 
La  tene  en  produira  de  nouveaux! 
(Jontre  vous  tous  prets  a  se  battre. 
Aux  armes,  &c. 

3 

With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded, 
The  vile  insatiate  despots  dare; 
Their  thirst  of  gold  and  power  unbounded, 
To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air; 
Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us; 
Like  Gods,  would  bid  their  slaves  adore; 
But  Man  is  Man  and  Who  is  more? 
Then  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us? 
To  arms,  &.c. 


O  Liberty!  can  Man  resien  thee?     Once  having  felt  thy  gen'rons  flame 
Can  dungeons,  holts,  and  bars,  confine  thee?    Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame? 
Too  long  the  world  has  wept  bewailing    That  falsehood's  dagger  tyrants  wield; 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield,     And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 
To  arms,  &c. 
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Vol.   IV.  MARCH.  No.  III. 


Fashion. 

"I  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful,  romantic  animal,  that  may  be  adorned 
with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls  and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks.  The  lynx  shall 
cast  its  skin  at  her  feet,  to  make  her  a  tippet  ;  the  peacock,  parrot,  and  swan, 
shall  pay  contributions  to  her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and 
the  rocks  for  gems  ;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnish  out  its  share  towards  the 
embellishment  of  a  creature  that  is  the  most  consummate  work  of  it." 

Tatler. 

Philosophers  have  speculated  in  vain  on  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  searching  for  causes  and  rules  of  operation, 
but  turning  away  from  the  investigation  at  last,  with  a  humbling 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  human  power  to  measure  the  secrets 
of  creation. 

With  very  much  the  same  perplexity  which  has  clouded  the 
brain  of  the  meteorologist,  when  after  watching  with  fruitless 
patience  the  clouds,  the  weather-cock,  the  moon,  the  barom- 
eter and  the  weather-house,  he  finds  himself  farther  than  ever 
from  a  conclusion,  with  similar  feelings,  we  say,  have  we  re- 
peatedly abandoned  our  search  after  the  occult  laws  and  secret 
principles  which  govern  the  changes  of  fashion,  and  as  often 
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confessed  ourselves  incompetent  to  the  mighty  task  of  systema- 
tising  the  chaotic  world  of  dress. 

At  occasional  sunny  intervals  there  has  seemed  to  beam  upon 
us  some  faint  revealings  of  the  desired  arcana;  but  the  next 
moment  with  its  uncalculated  change,  has  darkened  our  hopes, 
overset  our  theory,  and  thrown  us  again  on  the  ocean  of  con- 
jecture. 

At  one  period  we   had,  astonishing  as  it  may   seem,   almost 
become  convinced  that  good  taste  was  in  reality  the   principle 
by  which  fashion  was  governed.     It  was  a  youthful  fancy — and 
a   few    more   short   days   of  observation   banished   it  forever. 
Good  taste,  indeed  !  which  regards  not  the  dictates  of  nature 
in  the  peculiarities  of  complexion,   form,  and  stature  : — which 
heeds  not  the  change  of  climate,  or  season,  or  weather  :  which 
appreciates   not    the    commandments   of  delicacy,    fitness,    or 
safety.     Good  taste  !  when   long  women  build  themselves  up 
still  higher  with  stilts  under  their  heels,   and  towers  upon  their 
heads:    when    "dumpy   women"    abbreviate   themselves  still 
shorter  by  low  crowned   hats,  hair   a  la.  Madona,  short  waists, 
short  drapery  and   low  sleeves  :  when  sanguinary  complexions 
array  themselves  in  still  bloodier   and   more   fiery  colored  gar- 
ments, like  fairies  wrapping  themselves  in  flowers  :    when  bru- 
nettes make  themselves  yet  more   portentously  black  by  envel- 
oping themselves   in   sables  : — when   consumptive  and  delicate 
creatures,  in  the  heart  of  winter,   and  under  the  reign  of  King 
Frost  himself — go  forth  in  the  habits  of  sylphs  and  fairies,  shiv- 
ering and  half  torpid,  and  with  disease  and  death  in  almost  vis- 
ible shapes  on  their  right  hand   and  left  as  attendants : — when 
embonpoint  ladies,  with  true  salamander  contempt  for  the  fiery 
heats  of  summer,  bundle  themselves  in  countless  folds  of  heavy 
drapery,  enclose  themselves  in   straight  jacket  confinement — 
and  go  out  so  torrid  in  appearance  as  to  put  spectators  in  sym- 
pathetic perspiration  !  Good  taste  !    The  gods  forfend  ! 

There  was  a  time  when  we  falsely  imagined  that  fashion  was 
a  thing  moulded  and  shaped  by  the  will,  capricious  indeed,  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy  and  powerful :  when  we  philosophised 
ourselves  into  submission  to  this  tyranny,  by  reflecting  that  it 
was  a  necessary  portion  of  the  great  system  of  society — and 
that  by  well-directed  efforts  these  few  dictators  might  easily  be 
so  tutored  that  good  taste  should  govern  them,  and  through  them, 
the  multitude.     But  fatally  for  our  new  theory,  it  soon  appear- 
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ed  that  instead  of  this  aristocracy  of  fashions,  there  was  a  coun- 
cil of  tailors,  a  coterie  of  milliners,  and  a  caucus  of  barbers, 
who  had  the  management  of  these  things,  and  whose  word  was 
of  more  weight  than  the  example  of  all  the  nabobs  in  Christen- 
dom. That  instead  of  palaces — shops  were  the  birth-place  of 
the  mode — that  haut  ton  was  the  child  not  of  Almacks  ;  but  of 
Ackerman  ;  that  style  was  the  representative  of  Rue  Vivienne 
not  of  the  Tuilleres  ;    of  Regent  St.  not  of  St.  James. 

Another  theory  arose  on  the  fluctuating  billow — which  for  a 
moment  seemed   firm. 

Fashion,  said  we,  with  a  smile  of  confidence,  is  the  fruit  of 
that  desire  which  is  felt  by  the  rich,  the  high,  and  the  proud, 
to  separate  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  world  from  the  poor, 
the  humble,  and  the  mean  :  and  by  the  poor  to  ape  the  appear- 
ance of  their  betters.  But  straightway  fashion  came  by  in  gar- 
ments of  the  coarsest  fabric,  in  the  guise  of  menials,  driving 
her  own  coach,  the  language  of  the  groom  on  her  lips,  and 
scarce  distinguishable  from  the  reality  of  vulgar  and  low  life  : — 
and  the  herd  were  themselves  disgusted,  and  would  not  be 
fashionable,  but  more  than  ever  appeared  to  dislike  their  genu- 
ine dress  and  real  manners.  The  world  passed  on,  and  the 
theory  trembled,  tottered,  and  fell. 

We  have  at  last  come  to  the  determination  not  to  waste  time 
in  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  system,  that  which  is  answerable 
to  no  law — and  which  laughs  at  regularity.  The  wind  must 
blow  as  it  listeth, — the  clouds  wander  as  they  will,  comets  ap- 
pear at  their  own  times,  and  fashions  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  capriciousness,  without  our  venturing  to  investigate  their 
secrets.  Human  nature  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  happy  without 
excitement — and  in  the  turmoil,  and  confusion  and  changes  of  the 
mode,  we  may  find  comfort,  believing  them  to  be  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  the  world,  by  Him  who  sent  upon 
Egypt  the  plagues,  and  upon  mankind  its  multitude  of  evils. 

There  always  will  be  a  chosen  few;  the  beautiful  and  sensi- 
ble, whose  pure  taste  will  dehght  to  shew  itself  even  in  dress — 
who  will  respect  the  unrivalled  skill  of  nature  displayed  in  the 
human  form  divine — and  labor  to  aid  her  by  the  charms  of  art : 
who  will  listen  to  the  voice  ol  prudence,  and  delicacy,  and  com- 
fort— nor  suffer  themselves  to  become  the  slaves  of  that  ever- 
changing,  fantastical  Divinity — Fashion. 

There  ever  will  be,  we  fear,  many  to  whom  the  dictates  of 
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fashion  must  be  omnipotent : — who  will  sacrifice  good  taste  to 
modish  abominations ;  comfort  to  shortness  of  zone  ;  health  to 
lightness  of  drapery  :  and  modesty  to  fashionable  generosity  of 
exposure.  To  the  latter  class  we  recommend  the  perusal  of 
the  following  poetry,  written  by  one  of  the  loveliest  ornaments 
that  ever  graced  the  English  court — the  Lady  Mary  Evelyn, 
whose  early  death  her  father,  the  good  Sir  John  Evelyn,  so 
touchingly  laments  in  his  journal.  It  was  written  in  16 — ,  but 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  have  not  rendered  it  the  less  a 
satire  upon  the  follies  of  fashion. 

A  Voyage   to    Marry-Land — or,    the  Ladies'  Dressing 

Room. 

"  He  that  will  needs  to  marry-Iand 
Adventure,  first  must  understand 
For's  bark  what  tackle  to  prepare 
'Gainst  wind  and  weather,  wear  and  tare. 
Of  point  d'  Espagne  a  rich  comet, 
Two  night  rails,  and  a  scarf  beset 
With  a  great  lace  ;  a  collaret : 
One  black  gown  of  rich  silk,  which  odd  is 
Without  one  colored  embroidered  boddice. 
*■        •&        #        #        *        *        *• 

Three  manteaus,  nor  can  madam  less 

Provision  have  for  due  undress. 

Nor  demy-Sidtane,  Spagnolet, 

Nor  fringe  to  sweep  the  Mall,  forget, 

Of  under  boddice  three  neat  pair, 

Embroidered,  and  of  shoos  as  fair, 

Short  under  petticoats,  pure,  fine  ; 

Some  of  Japan  stuff,  some  of  Chine — 

With  knee-high  galloon  bottomed : 

Another  quilted  white  and  red 

With  a  broad  Flanders  lace  below: 

Four  pair  o£bas  de  soy  shot  through 

With  silver :  diamond  buckles  too 

For  garters,  and  as  rich  for  shoo. 

Twice  twelve  day  smocks  of  Holland  fine 

With  cambric  sleeves,  rich  point  to  join 

(For  she  despises    Colbertine,) 

Twelve  more  for  night  all  Flanders  laced, 

From  Sir  Jno.  Evelyn's  «  Fop's  Dictionary." 
Comet, —  the  upper  pinner — dandling  about  the  cheeks  like  hounds'  ears. 
Sultane, — a  gown  trimmed  with  buttons  and  loops. 
Spagnolet, — a  kind  of  narrow  sleeved  gown. 

Bas  de  soy, — silk  stockings,  with  gold  or  silver  thread  wove  into  the  clocks. 
Colbertine, — a  lace  resembling  net  work,  manufactured  by  Mons.  Colbert. 
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Or  else  she'll  think  herself  disgraced. 
The  same  her  night  gown  must  adorn, 
With  two  point  waist-coats  for  the  morn, 
Of  pocket  mouchoirs  nose  to  drain, 
A  dozen  laced — a  dozen  plain, 
Three  night  gowns  of  rich  Indian  stuff; 
Four  cushion  cloths  are  scarce  enough 
Of  point  and  Flanders;  not  forget 
Slippers  embroidered  on  velvet. 
A  manteau  girdle,  ruby  buckle, 
And  brilliant  diamond  rings  for  knuckle. 
Fans  painted  and  perfumed,  three: 
Three  muffs, — of  sable,  ermine,  grey  ; 
Nor  reckon  it  among  the  baubles 
A  Palatine  also  of  sables; 
A  sapphire  bodkin  for  the  hair, 
Or  sparkling  facet  diamond  there, 
Three  turquoise,  ruby,  emerauld,  rings 
For  fingers,  and  such  pretty  things 
As  diamond  pendants  for  the  ears 
Must  needs  be  had,  or  two  pearl  pears ; 
Pearl  necklace  large  and  oriental, 
Of  diamond,  and  of  amber  pale. 
Then  bracelets  for  her  wrists  bespeak 
Unless  her  heart  strings  you  will  break. 
Besides  these  jewels,  you  must  get 
Cuff  buckles  and  a  handsome  set 
Of  tags  for  Palatine  ;  a  curious  hasp 
The  manteau  'bout  her  neck  to  clasp. 
Nor  may  she  want  a  ruby  locket 
Nor  the  fine,  sweet,  quilted  pocket. 

*        #        *        #        *        *        * 

In  pin-up  ruffles  now  she  flaunts, 

About  her  sleeves  are  engageants  ; 

Of  ribbon  various  echelles', 

Gloves  trimmed  and  laced  as  fine  as  JYelVs  ; 

Twelve  dozen  martial,  whole  and  half, 

Of  jonquil,  tuberose,  (don't  laugh,) 

Frangissan,  Orange,  Violete, 

Narcissus,  jassamin,  ambrete  ; 

And  some  of  chicken  skin  for  night 

To  keep  her  hands  plump,  soft  and  white. 


Palatine, — sables  or  a  tippet. 

Engageants, — deep  double  ruffles  hanging  down  to  the  wrists. 

JEchelles,  —  a.  stomacher  laced  with  ribbon  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

Nel  Scvyn, — Mistress  of  Charles  II. 

Martial, — Gloves  of  various  colors  and  perfumes. 
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The  settee,  cupte,  place  wright 

Frelange,  Fontange,  favorite, 

Monte  la  haute  and  palisade, 

Sorti,  Flandan,  (great  helps  to  trade  J 

Bourjorgne,  jardine,  cornete, 

Frilal,  next  upper  painer  set 

Round  which  it  does  our  ladies  please 

To  spread  the  hood  called  rayonnes. 

Nor  cruches  she  nor  confidents, 

Nor  passages  nor  bergers  wants 

And  when  this  grace  nature  denies 

An  artificial  tour  supplies. 

All  which  with  meurtriers  unite 

And  creve  cozurs  silly  fops  to  smite. 

******* 

Thus  face — that  erst  near  head  was  placed 
Imagine  now  about  the  waist. 
For  tour  on  tour,  and  tire  and  tire, 
Like  steeple  Bow,  or  Grantham  spire, 
Or  Septizonium  once  at  Rome, 
(But  does  not  half  so  well  become 
Fair  lady's  head,)  you  here  behold 
Beauty  by  tyrant  mode  controlled. 

The  contrast  between  the  plates,  which  we  see  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  has  suggested  to  us  a  sketch  which  we 
may  hereafter  present,  of  the  changes  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  fashions  of  dress,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

B. 


Settee, — the  double  primer  of  the  head  dress. 

Cupee, — another  primer. 

Frelange, — bonnet  and  primer  together. 

Fort  Ange, — the  top  knot. 

Favorites, — Locks  dangling  on  the  temples. 

Monte  la  haute, — wires  to  raise  the  dress. 

Palisade, — Wire  sustaining  the  hair. 

Sorti, — a  small  knot  peeping  out  between  pinner  and  bonnet, 

Flandan, — a  primer  joining  with  the  bonnet. 

Bourjorgne, — the  first  part  of  the  head  dress  next  the  hair. 

Jardine, — the  primer  next  the  Bourjorgne. 

Rayone, — a  hood  pinned  in  a  circle  like  sun-beams. 

Cruches, — small  forehead  curls. 

Confidents, — small  curls  near  the  ears. 

Passages, — curls  near  the  temples. 

Berger, — a  small  curled  lock  turned  up  with  a  puff. 

Tour, — a  tall  head-dress  of  false  hair. 

Meurtriers, — murdrerSj — knots  uniting  the  curls. 

Creve  Caurs, — heart-breakers ; — curls  near  the  neck. 
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Genius. 

Pour  et  Contre. 

Thou  of  the  lofty  mien  ! 

Thou  of  the  eagle  eye  ! 
Who  from  the  buried  past  canst  glean. 

Or  pierce  futurity — 
Bearest  thou  a  blessing  or  a  wo  ? 
Art  thou  an  angel,  or  a  foe  ? 

A  curse — for  grief  with  thee, 

Hath  magic  power  to  wound, 
Imagination's  sorcery, 

Throws  ten-fold  horror  round, 
Varying  with  fatal  skill  each  care, 
Peopling  with  phantoms  dread  the  air, 

Is't  not  a  curse  to  be 

Fastidiously  refined — 
Breathing  an  air  whose  rarity 

Sep'rates  from  human  kind  ? — 
That  mountain  air  is  chill  to  thee, 
Throned  high  in  lofty  majesty. 

Is  it  a  joy  to  keep 

Pale  vigils  o'er  the  lamp — 
To  wake  and  watch  whilst  others  sleep, 

In  the  vain  hope  to  stamp 
Thy  name  on  Fame's  immortal  page, 
Or  be  the  triumph  of  an  age  ? 

To  feel  that  feverish  thirst 

Still  tantalize  thy  frame — 
Perchance  the  agony  accurst — 

Envy  of  others'  fame, 
Whose  blight  is  on  thy  spirit  now, 
Clouding  the  sunlight  of  thy  brow  ? 

To  be  the  theme  of  fools — 

The  wonder  of  a  crowd — 
Thy  life-blood  drawn  by  measured  rules, 

Or  stunned  by  flatteries  loud, 
Till  thy  excited  nerves  are  bare, 
And  rasped  e'en  by  the  touch  of  air  ? 

Neglect  thy  fate  may  be, 
Like  trees  at  mountain-base, 
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Whose  stature  towers  so  loftily, 
Though  hidden  from  the  rays 
Of  Fortune's  sun  by  Dwarfs,  who  seem 
To  revel  in  the  summit's  beam. 

A  canker  to  the  soul, 

A  self-consuming  flame, 
Extinguished  ere  it  reach  the  goal, 

A  Vampyre  in  the  frame, 
Victim  of  "hopes  deferred" — or  gained — 
Till  Death  the  struggling  soul  unchained. 

Who  darest  thus  to  scan 
The  boon  with  eye  profane, 

Who  darest  on  Genius  pass  his  ban, 
And  say  the  gift  is  vain  ? 

Gift  oft  defined — least  understood, 

Curse  not,  what  God  pronounces  good. 

'Tis  passion's  fearful  strife 
With  Genius — works  the  wo, 

If  thou  canst  plant  "  the  tree  of  life," 
Amid  the  waters  flow, 

Like  Marah's  fountain  it  will  bless, 

Changing  to  sweet,  their  bitterness. 

To  joy  it  gives  a  zest, 

To  earth-born  souls  unknown — 

An  inward  halo  of  the  breast — 
A  prism  that  alone 

Can  separate  each  ray  of  light, 

And  paint  them  as  the  rain-bow  bright. 

Is  it  a  worthless  thing, 

The  elements  to  wield, 
The  lightning  from  His  throne  to  bring, 

And  make  the  waters  yield 
The  subtle  vapor,  at  whose  will 
The  waves  are  made  his  path-way  still? 


If  Genius  towers  on  high, 

'Mid  solitudes  profound, 
Though  chill  the  air,  its  purity 

Transmits  the  lightest  sound  ; 
His  ear  can  catch  deep  tones  that  breathe 
Inaudibly  to  all  beneath. 

What  though  he  breathe  the  midnight  air, 

To  cool  his  aching  brow, 
And  'neath  the  taper's  sickly  glare, 
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His  drooping  spirits  bow — 
The  glowing  thoughts  his  pen  can  trace, 
Illuminate  the  human  race. — 

A  beacon-light  on  high, 

To  warn  or  guide  our  race — 
A  sentinel  with  sleepless  eye, 

And  with  unfaltering  pace, 
That  in  the  mind's  watch-tower  shall  be, 
Guardian  of  life  and  liberty. 

If  unholy  Genius  gleams 

With  self-destroying  flame, 
Its  consecrated  lustre  beams, 

The  '*bush"  of  sacred  fame — 
That  fed  by  heaven's  own  vital  air, 
Condemns  not — for  a  seraph 's  there. 

SUB  ROSA. 


The  Pearl  Necklace. 

81  A  letter  from  my  father  !"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  Grace 
Acton,  as  she  languidly  raised  her  fine  eyes,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  servant  :  "  but  what  is  this?"  as  she,  at  the  same  moment, 
received  a  small  paper. 

"  Oh  that,  Ma'am,  Mrs.  Means'  little  boy  just  gave  me,  and 
said  his  mother  told  him  to  be  sure  you  had  it  before  he  came 
home." 

"  Tell  him,  just  now  I  am  engaged,  but  he  may  call  this  af- 
ternoon, to-morrow,  any  other  time,  but  now;"  and  she  hast- 
ened to  open  her  father's  letter.  The  expressions  of  regret 
for  prolonged  absence,  the  detailed  causes  of  it,  and  the  kind 
admonitions  it  contained,  were  quickly  passed  over,  till  just  at 
its  conclusion,  Grace  read  with  interest  the  few  following  lines; 
"  for  the  first  time,  for  many  years,  I  am  from  home  on  New 
Years  morning,  and  cannot  consult  your  taste  in  the  selection 
of  your  New  Year's  gift ;  purchase  with  the  enclosed,  what 
pleases  you  best ;  but,  my  dear  child,  remember,  that  on  this 
day  we  should  endeavour  to  make  others  happy,  while  so  pro- 
fuse in  the  expression  of  our  good  wishes.  I  send  you,  too, 
what  may  answer  the  claims  of  charity,  as  well  as  the  demands 
of  justice  ;  1  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
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indulge  our  own  wishes,  while  we  withhold  what  is  clue  to  oth- 
ers ;  a  mere  competence  is  all  I  possess,  but  I  have  ever  lived 
in  conformity  with  these  principles,  I  would  have  my  child  do 
the  same." 

"  Now,"  thought  Grace,  "  the  pearl  necklace  shall  be  mine  ; 
and  this  evening  too,  the  very  time  I  would  have  chosen  for 
Mrs.  W.'s  ball, — how  fortunate  !  and  my  father  leaves  it  to  my 
own  choice  too  ;  but" — and  Mrs.  Means'  bill,  her  father's 
counsel,  flashed  across  her  mind,  "  yet  after  all,  what  can  these 
people  want  money  so  much  for  ?  they  can  wait  a  little  longer; 
next  week  I  will — yes,  next  week  ;  and  it  can  make  no  great  dif- 
ference," said  the  child  of  indulgence,  as  she  balanced  the  grat- 
ification of  her  own  vanity,  with  the  comfort,  perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  others.  At  this  moment,  visiters  were  announced, 
and  disturbed,  not  the  golden,  but  pearly  visions  of  the  young 
beauty  ; — nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  expected  ball,  the 
splendid  preparations  which  had  been  made,  and  the  strangers 
who  were  to  be  present ;  "  and,  be  sure  look  your  prettiest,"  said 
one  of  the  ladies,  "  for  we  are,  this  evening,  to  see  Mr.  Eustis, 
the  young  traveller  ;  rich,  admired,  with  all  the  polish  of  for- 
eign manners;  in  short,  a  very  elegant  young  man."  "  One,  I 
assure  you,  that  will  turn  the  heads  of  all  our  young  ladies,  and 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  some  of  our  plodding  merchants,  and 
calculating  lawyers, — every  day  sort  of  people  as  they  are;" 
said  an  elderly  lady,  as  she  gave  Grace  a  very  significant  look. 
"  At  least,"  said  her  auditor,  haughtily,  u  there  is  one  who  will 
make  no  efforts  to  please  him."  What  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  determine  our  situations  and  characters 
for  years,  nay  even  for  life ;  if  anything  can  be  trivial,  which 
influences  the  moral  feelings,  and  shades  the  character.  The 
admired  and  flattered  Grace,  was  too  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  to  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  be  thought,  that  any 
attention,  or  any  homage,  could  be  sought  by  her,  or  when 
yielded,  could  be  viewed  as  other  than  the  usual  incense  to  her 
charms  ;  but  she  secretly  resolved  that  evening  to  surpass  her- 
self,— resolved  that  not  only  the  pearl  necklace,  but  every 
thing  else  which  could  enhance  her  beauty,  (at  least,  every 
thing  within  the  compass  of  her  power)  should  be  hers.  The 
long  expected  evening  at  length  arrived  ;  the  evening  which 
was  to  realize  or  disappoint  so  many  hopes  of  pleasure  ;  and 
Grace  gave  a  satisfied   glance   at  her   mirror,  as  she  fastened 
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the  beautiful  ornament  around  her  neck;  and  perhaps  her  sat- 
isfaction was  increased,  while  she  contrasted  her  own  dress  and 
figure  with  those  of  her  pale  but  interesting  cousin,  whose  sim- 
ple while  attire,  and  retiring  air,  Grace  thought  just  fit  to   pass 
unnoticed  in  a  crowd.     While  the  conscious  beauty   was   thus 
anticipating  the  triumphs  of  vanity,  the  door  of  her   apartment 
suddenly  opened,  and  her  maid,   followed  by  the  poor  woman 
whose  application  in  the  morning  had    been  so  cruelly  evaded, 
entered.     Her  thin  and  wasted  form,  her  threadbare   clothing, 
contrasted  as  they  were   with   the   comforts   and   elegancies  of 
the    apartment  and    the  splendid  attire  of  its  mistress,   told   a 
tale  of  suffering  ;  it  whispered   of  the   heart-broken  wife   and 
w7retched  mother  ;  and  when  she  spoke  of  her  dying   husband, 
of  her  children,  who  with  all  their   little  efforts   could  scarcely 
obtain    a    scanty    subsistence,   while  their  wretched  parent  was 
dying   without  those   comforts,   which   his  sickly  appetite   and 
suffering  state  required  ;  while  she  told  of  these,  and  appealed 
at  least  to  the  justice,   if  not  to  the  charity  of  Miss  Acton,  for 
what   she  had   so  long  withheld,    reminding   her  of  the   many 
hours  she  had  stolen  from  sleep,  to  complete  various   kinds  of 
fine  work  for  her  ;  even  then,  the  mind   of  her  auditor,    un- 
moved by  distress,  of  the  existence  of  which    she   could   form 
no  idea,  and  telling  her,  that  it  was   then  quite  impossible,  but 
next  week  she  would  positively  see  her,  she  stepped    into    the 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door.    The  lights,  the  compa- 
ny,  the   music,    and   still   more,    the   admiring   glances   which 
awaited  her,  soon  banished   from  her  mind  all  remembrance  of 
the  late  scene ;  and  when  told  that  she  was  the  evident  object 
of  attraction  to  the  elegant  Eustis,  she  wras  at  the  very  acme   of 
her  wishes  ;  while  a  thousand  visions  of  future  splendour,  floated 
before  her  in  brilliant  perspective. 

Edward  Eustis,  to  the  advantages  of  person  and  situation, 
united  the  highest  sentiments  of  honour,  an  excellent  heart,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibilities  attendant  upon  wealth.  He 
had  returned,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  to  New  York, 
his  native  city,  and  which  was  to  be  his  future  residence  ;  form- 
ing, as  he  had  done,  even  romantic  ideas  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, he  resolved  before  he  married  to  study  well  the  character 
of  the  woman,  on  whom,  not  only  so  much  of  his  future  happi- 
ness, but  even  moral  excellence  must  depend. 
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On  the  evening  of  Mrs.  W.'s  ball,  he  was  certainly  charmed 
with  the  uncommon  loveliness  of  Miss  Acton's  face,  as  well  as 
the  polished  ease  and  elegance  of  her  manners ;  and  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,,  he  found  himself  in  her  society:  her 
beauty  had  thrown  a  spell  around  him,  and  while  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  still  retained  the  power  of  impartial  judgment, 
every  action  was  viewed  through  the  medium  most  favorable  to 
her  wishes.  Every  bodyr  that  is,  every  body  in  the  fashionable 
world,  the  ton  had  decided  that  it  was  quite  the  thing  ;  and 
even  the  envious  and  disappointed,  acknowledged  they  were 
just  fitted  for  each  other.  They  knew  about  as  much  of  the 
fitness  and  propriety  of  the  matter,  as  the  world  usually  does, 
when  it  decides  upon  our  character  and  intentions,  and  seeing 
only  what  meets  the  eye,  constitutes  itself  a  correct  judge  of  the 
thousand  nameless  thoughts  and  motives  which  lie  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

Eustis  started  one  morning,  as  turning  into  the  street  in  which 
Mr.  Acton  lived;  a  passing  object  brought  to  his  recollection  an 
old  servant  of  his  father's,  who  had  once  saved  his  own  life,  when 
in  imminent  danger  ;  he  wondered  that  he  had  never  seen  him 
since  his  return  ;  "poor  fellow  !"  thought  he,  "  he  may  be  sick 
or  needy,  and  he  had  always  a  spirit  above  asking  charily." — 
As  a  penalty  for  his  past  neglect,  he  determined  to  change  his 
course,  to  sacrifice  his  own  gratification,  and  seek  his  humble 
friend,  in  preference  to  keeping  an  engagement,  he  had  the  day 
before  formed  with  Grace  :  he  went  directly  to  the  place  where 
he  had  formerly  lived,  but  was  told  no  such  person  was  there  j 
his  informant  could  not  even  recollect  the  name,  yet  on  prom- 
ise of  a  reward,  believed,  on  second  thoughts,  he  had  heard  it, 
and  at  last  gave  the  information  desired.  As  Eustis  entered  a 
low  miserable  dwelling,  from  which  the  cold  air  of  a  winter 
morning  was  but  partially  excluded,  and  saw,  in  the  most 
abject  poverty,  the  family  whom  he  had  believed  at  least 
above  want,  he  drew  back,  bitterly  reproaching  his  own  neg- 
lect, and  asking  himself  if  he,  who  had  so  long  forgotten  them, 
had  now  a  right  to  intrude  upon  their  sorrows.  But  his  indeci- 
sion soon  ceased,  as  one  of  the  poor  children  came  up  to  him,  and 
pulling  his  coat,  begged  "  the  gentleman  would  come  in,  and  do 
something  for  his  poor  father,  to  make  him  well  again  ;"  the 
appeal  was  too  direct  to  be  resisted,  and  approaching  the  bed, 
he  saw  the  poor  man  indeed,  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
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At  first,  he  gave  no  signs  of  recognition,  and  Eustis  believed  he 
had  either  forgotten  his  features,  or  that  he  was  insensible  to 
what  passed  around  him  ;  but  when  he  looked  again,  a  ray  of 
former  feeling  brightened  his  pale  face,  and  extending  hi3  ema- 
ciated hand,  he  pressed  that  of  his  young  master. 

"  But,  my  poor  Robert,  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?"  The 
wife  hastened  to  reply — it  was  a  simple  tale,  such  as  the  an- 
nals of  the  poor  will  often  furnish.  Their  labor,  (their  only 
wealth,)  while  health  continued,  had  placed  them  above  want; 
but  about  a  year  before,  the  poor  man  had  fallen  from  a  build- 
ing, received  a  severe  blow  upon  his  breast,  and  before  he  had 
recovered  from  its  effects,  by  over  exertion  in  completing  the 
ornaments  of  a  ball  room,  to  oblige  a  young  lady,  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers had  brought  on  his  old  complaints.  He  refused  to  ap- 
ply for  medical  aid,  denied  himself  even  the  comforts  which  his 
situation  required,  saying,  "  he  could  not  pay  for  them  ;  that  was 
what  he  blamed  others  for,  and  he  would  wait  till  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  day  ;  for  then,  the  young  lady  had  promised  to  pay 
for  his  own  work,  and  that  of  his  wife."  But,  when  at  last  the 
physician  did  see  him,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  if  he  had 
been  called  before,  he  might  soon  have  been  well ;  but  now  he 
feared,  So  entirely  was  Eustis  engrossed  with  the  suffering  ob- 
jects around  him,  and  with  listening  to  the  recital  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, that  he  did  not  at  first  observe  he  was  not  the  only 
visiter  in  this  wretched  abode.  When  he  did  perceive  Miss 
Worthington,  the  cousin  of  Grace,  their  mutual  salutation  spoke 
the  surprise  which  each  felt  at  their  unexpected  meeting  :  but 
not  till  she  had  retired,  did  Eustis  learn  what  had  been  her  un- 
tiring kindness  to  the  suffering  man,  her  attention  in  procuring 
him  comforts,  her  words  of  consolation  to  the  wife,  and  her  ten- 
derness to  the  children,  and  how  she  had  begged  them  all,  ne- 
ver to  mention  her  cousin's  name,  as  the  person  who  had  caus- 
ed them  so  much  sorrow* 

"  And  I  would'nt  now,  sir,  but  you  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  our  affairs,  and  are  so  kind  to  my  poor  husband,"  said 
the  woman,  "and  besides  that,  perhaps  you  don't  know  her." 

Eustis  started  as  he  thought  of  the  precipice  on  which  he 
had  stood.  The  spell  was  broken,  an  angel's  form  had  conceal- 
ed the  harshest  features  of  cruel  selfishness,  and  heartless  levi- 
ty ;  "  and  it  was  to  such  a  being,"  thought  he,  "that  I  am  about 
to  commit  my  happiness;  nay,   more,  my  very  character ;  for 
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are  we  not  strongly  influenced  in  our  feelings,  in  our  decisions, 
in  our  very  modes  of  thought,  by  those  with  whom  we  are  most 
intimately  connected  ?  Imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  but  not  less 
surely,  the  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense  is  blemished,  and  our 
standard  of  moral  excellence  lowered." 

Elizabeth  Worthington,  was  the  orphan  niece  of  Mr.  Acton. 
Early  matured  in  the  school  of  affliction,  the  best  feelings  in  her 
kind  heart  had  been  called  forth  for  the  children  of  sorrow  ;  she 
had  learned  to  feel  that  it  was  to  the  resources  of  her  own  mind, 
to  the  government  of  her  own  heart,  rather  than  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, that  she  must  look  for  happiness.  It  was  this  which 
had  preserved  her  from  surrounding  contagion ;  which  had  sa- 
ved her  from  becoming  a  mere  votary  of  pleasure,  and  idol  of 
fashion,  which  had  enabled  her  without  one  thought  of  envy,  to 
view  the  superior  attractions  of  her  cousin.  Elizabeth  loved 
Grace  with  all  her  faults,  and  would  have  concealed  those  faults 
from  every  eye  ;  for  Grace,  besides  being  the  only  companion 
of  her  childhood,  had  another  powerful  claim  upon  her — she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  uncle,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  grat- 
itude and  affection  ;  and  insulated  as  she  was  from  nearer  ties, 
her  heart  sought  objects  for  its  love.  She  had  often  seen  Mr. 
Eustis,  but  in  situations  which  were  calculated  to  call  forth  no- 
thing either  of  moral  or  mental  superiority.  She  thought  him 
decidedly  handsome,  and  as  the  destined  husband  of  her  cous- 
in, (for  so  report  said  he  would  be,  and  Grace  herself  tacitly 
acknowledged)  she  felt  for  him  a  degree  of  interest ;  but  for 
this,  he  might  have  mixed  with  the  common  visiters  whom  she 
met  at  her  uncle's  house. 

But  under  the  humble  roof  of  poor  Robert,  around  the  bed 
of  death  ;  it  was  there,  the  t  two  hearts  met  and  understood  each 
other,  which,  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  in  scenes  of  heartless  ga- 
ity,  might  have  never  excited  a  single  feeling  of  mutual  interest. 
Eustis  now  wondered  that  he  had  never  sought  the  society  of 
Elizabeth,  never  observed  the  full  expression  of  her  deep  blue 
eye  ;  never  noticed  that  her  beauty  was  of  that  attractive  kind, 
which,  once  seen,  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

It  was  on  a  sweet  sunny  morning  in  April,  when  every  ob- 
ject was  cheered  by  the  return  of  spring ;  one  of  those  bright 
days,  when  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth,  would  imagine  that  this 
beautiful  world,  could  be  the  receptacle  only  of  happiness  ;  and 
that  brilliant  sun,  in  all  his  course,  could  look  down  on  no  scenes 
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of  wo  ;  it  was  on  such  a  morning,  that  as  Eustis  found  him- 
self at  the  side  of  his  humble  friend,  he  saw  a  fearful  change 
had  been  wrought  ;  he  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  the  agonies 
of  death  were  upon  him.  For  a  few  hours  life  struggled,  as  if 
unwilling  to  resign  its  grasp — then  all  was  calm.  Unused  to  such 
scenes,  Eustis  did  not  at  first  perceive,  that  the  hand  which  he 
held  was  colder,  or  the  face  paler  than  before — that  the  spirit 
had  departed.  As  he  left  the  house  of  death,  his  mind  full  of 
the  scene  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  entered  the  busy- 
street,  crowded  with  the  active  and  the  gay,  heard  the  varied 
sounds  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  and  contrasted  them  with 
the  death  of  the  humble  poor,  the  low  miserable  apartment,  and 
the  suffering  hearts  he  had  just  left ;  he  felt  that  it  was  for 
such  scenes  to  teach  us  wisdom ;  he  felt  how  vain  is  that  dis- 
tinction, whose  duration  is  coeval  only  with  our  present  exis- 
tence. 

In  a  few  months,  Elizabeth  Worthington  became  the  wife  of 
the  admired  and  courted  Mr.  Eustis.  His  selection  was  a  nine 
day's  wonder,  among  the  husband-seeking  young  ladies,  and 
their  managing  mammas;  and  of  surprise  to  all,  that  he  had 
preferred  the  retiring  Elizabeth  to  her  charming  cousin  ;  but  to 
no  one,  more  than  Grace  herself.  Her  fancy  had  been  daz- 
zled by  the  intended  splendor  of  his  establishment ;  besides,  the 
little  of  heart,  which  flattery  and  the  love  of  pleasure  had  left 
her,  was  his, — but  who  ever  heard  of  a  belle  dying  with  a  bro- 
ken heart  ?  It  was  not  till  some  time  after,  that  she  learned 
the  story  of  Elizabeth's  charitable  attention  to  Mrs.  Means,  of 
Eustis'  interest  in  her  husband,  and  the  exposure  of  her  own 
injustice;  and  never  till  then,  did  she  acknowledge  even  to  her- 
self, she  had  paid  too  dearly  for  her  pearl  necklace.  She  still  con- 
tinued to  haunt  the  scenes  of  her  former  triumph,  unconscious 
that  time  will  leave  its  ravages,  on  earth's  fairest  things ;  that 
while  all  else  is  changing,  we  are  not  stationary.  Some  of  her 
admirers  had  discovered  that  they  could  not  marry  a  portionless 
beauty,  whose  expenditure  was  that  of  an  heiress  ;  and  others, 
that  a  beautiful  set  of  features,  and  the  eclat  of  marrying  the 
most  admired  woman  in  the  city,  were  not  quite  an  ample  se- 
curity for  domestic  happiness. 

Mr.  Eustis  placed  the  family  of  his  old  servant  in  a  situation 
of  comfort — not  one  where  they  were  dependent  on  his  constant 
bounty,  for  he  justly  reasoned  that  the  best  charity  is  that  which 
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furnishes  the  poor  with  employment,  and  enables  them  to  sup- 
ply their  own  wants,  not  crippling  their  powers,  and  destroying 
their  independence,  by  an  habitual  sense  of  obligation,  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  delights  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and 
felt  that 

a  There  is  a  Providence,  that  shapes  our  ends, 
"  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  ;** 

he  could  not  forget,  that  the  poor  widow  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  saving  him  from  wretchedness,  perhaps  from  vice. 

L.  E. 

Portsmouth,  Jan.  15th,  183L 
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Joy  to  thee,  dearest !  though  darkness  and  sorrow 
Should  come  with  their  shadows  to  sadden  me  now, 

I'll  send  the  cold  messengers  hence  till  to-morrow, 
And  smile  in  the  sun-beam  that  lightens  thy  brow. 

Oh !  who  would  be  sad,  when  awaking  in  splendor, 
The  proud  eye  of  day  so  illumines  the  sky, 

And  bids  the  wild  storm-king,  his  sceptre  surrender, 
While  Earth  brightens  up  in  the  ray  from  on  high. 

Away !  it  were  treason  to  darken  the  feeling 
That  rises  responding  to  Nature's  glad  light, — 

It  comes  to  my  heart  like  the  morning  dew,  stealing 

O'er  flowers  that  have  withered  and  drooped  in  the  night. 

Joy  to  thee,  dearest !  there  's  beauty  above  thee, 

Thou  hast  light  in  thy  pathway,  and  hope  for  thy  guide  ; 

There  are  beings  around,  who  will  cherish  and  love  thee — 
Oh !  joy  to  thee,  dearest,  whatever  betide  ! 

January  6,  1831.  Kathleen. 
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Mourning  Apparel. 

This  article  wag  read  at  the  Social  Lyceum,   of  which  Society  some  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  the  next   number. 

Is  it  right  or  expedient  to  wear  mourning  apparel'? 

"  It  is  a  custom"  would  once  have  been  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  question.  But  the  age  of  safe  precedents  lias  gone  by. 
We  now  demand  reasons  for  those  practices  and  peculiarities 
which  custom  has  entailed  on  our  observance.  Among  us  re- 
publicans, nothing  is  esteemed  sacred  merely  because  it  is  he- 
reditary; and  it  is  well  that  the  empire  of  fashion  should  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny,  when  that  of  kings  is  passing  away  like  a 
shadow. 

Customs  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  manners,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  morals  and  character  of  nations.  We  ought 
therefore  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  tendencies  of  a  fashion,  to 
which  our  whole  population  is  subjected,  are  rather  good  than 
evil  ;  otherwise  we  must  fear  that  the  injurious  result  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  twelve  millions  of  people  will  be,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  tremendous  evil.  In  this  view,  the  subject 
under  consideration  becomes  important,  and  in  treating  it  I 
shall,  I  trust,  be  excused,  though  the  length  of  these  remarks 
should  exceed  what  is  usually  thought  expedient  in  our  dis- 
cussions. 

The  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  is  of  very  ancient  origin  ; 
but  it  makes  no  part  of  my  design  to  consider  the  various 
fashions  and  colors  by  which  different  nations  have  given  out- 
ward expression  of  their  mourning  for  the  dead.  Such  a  dis- 
quisition would  teach  us  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  wish  to 
learn  whether  the  wearing  of  mourning  appaiel  is  right  and  ex- 
pedient now  ; — light  for  civilized  Christians.  The  sources  from 
which  we  must  derive  our  evidence,  either  for  or  against  the 
proposition,  must  be  sought  in  the  effects  of  the  custom  on  our 
own  minds  and  characters,  and  its  conformity  to  reason  and 
revelation.  To  the  Bible  then  let  us  first  turn.  In  Genesis 
we  find  allusions  to  the  "  widow's  garments" — and  throughout 
the  history  of  God's  chosen  people  there  are  repeated  expres- 
sions which  show  that  mourning  apparel  was  worn  by  them. 
The  laws  of  the  Jews  were  given  by  Jehovah.  He  forbade 
them,  in    mournings   for   the  dead,  to  disfigure  themselves  by 
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cuttings  of  the  flesh,  a  custom  then  practised,  probably  by  all 
heathen  nations,  and  still  found    to  prevail  among  many  barba- 
rous tribes ;  but   he   did  not   forbid   mourning  garments.     The 
New  Testament,  treating  as  it  does  of  morals,  as  they  exhibited 
their  effects  on  the   character   rather  than  the  manners,  which 
give    the    tone    to   morals,    has   nothing   particular    respecting 
mourning  apparel ;  yet  St.  Paul  has  many  remarks  on  the  de- 
corations  and  behaviour   of  women,    and    would   undoubtedly 
have  reprobated   the  custom  had  it  deserved  censure.     There 
is  then  nothing  in  the   Bible   condemning  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing mourning  apparel,    but  many    allusions   which   are   clearly 
and  decidedly  in  its  favor.     This  truth  I  wish  to  have  remem- 
bered,  because  1  am    intending   to   advocate   the  affirmative  of 
the  question,  which  I   certainly   would   not   do,  however  much 
my  feelings  were  interested  in  preserving  the  custom,  did  1  not 
believe  it  in  consonance  with  the  spirit   of  "holy  writ,"  as  well 
as  in  unison  with  those  emotions  of  grief  for  the  dead  which  our 
Creator  mercifully  infused  into   every   human  bosom.     Yes,  in 
mercy  ;  for  the  purifying  influences   of  sorrow  under  these  be- 
reavements is  not   only   one  of  the  most   efficacious  means  of 
preparing  us  for  our  own   departure,    but   its  operations  on  the 
mind,  character  and  conduct  are,  in  this  life,  exceedingly  salu- 
tary.    And  were  a  demon  about  to  devise  a  way  by  which  he 
might  corrupt  and  harden  the  children  of  men,  and  render  them 
selfish  and  stupid  as  the  brutes  that  perish,  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing he  would  so  earnestly  desire  as   the  power  to  annihilate  the 
emotions,  reflections  and  resolutions,  which  the  death  of  friends 
is  calculated  to  awaken.     Tt   is  from   such  mournful  memories 
of  the  soul  that  our  purest  thoughts  flow,  and  hence  are  derived 
the  motives  for  our  noblest   actions.     Whatever  custom,  there- 
fore, tends  to  cherish  these  hallowed   feelings  of  tender  melan- 
choly, these   remembrances   which,   though   sorrowful,  are  yet 
the  harbingers  of  hope,  should   be  encouraged,  unless  forbidden 
by  Christian  principles.    I  think  no  Christian  will  care  to  assert 
that  true  piety  should  deaden  the  natural  sympathies,  or  render 
as  stoically  indifferent  to  the    death  of  near  and  dear  relatives.. 
But  say  some, — "no  outward  expression  of  grief  is  necessa- 
ry— true  mourners  do  not  need   it."     This  is  false  philosophy  ;, 
as  any  one,  who  at  all  understands  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  must  know.     We  are  not  abstract,  spiritual  beings.     We 
do  need  the  assistance  of  sensible  images  to  express  our  emo- 
tions, to  excite  and  especially  to  sustain  them.  No  strong  emo- 
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tion  can  be  cherished  in  the  heart  without  influencing  the  out- 
ward behavior.  What  do  these  reasoners  mean  ?  Shall  we  go 
forth  in  the  funeral  procession  with  gay  faces  as  well  as  gay  ap* 
parel,  and  keep  all  the  sorrow  in  our  hearts?  They  do  not  mean 
this.  It  is  the  black  garb,  only,  they  would  prohibit.  Have 
they  considered  the  inevitable  results  to  which  this  would  lead? 
Those  who  have  lost  friends  cannot,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  live  secluded,  and  indulge  their  sorrows  at  home.  Nei- 
ther would  it  be  well  they  should.  Our  duties  to  the  living 
are  to  be  performed  ;  but  the  memory  of  the  dead -should  like- 
wise be  cherished.  The  mourning  habit  is  a  sacred  shield 
against  that  intrusive  curiosity,  and,  justice  also  obliges  me  to  say, 
in  many  cases  solicitous  friendship,  which  would  otherwise  be 
urging  their  inquiries,  why  the  countenance  was  sad  ;  thus  com- 
pelling the  mourner  to  drag  forth  the  secret  and  sacred  mys- 
teries of  grief — no  longer  sacred  when  thus  exposed — or  to 
bury  them  beneath  an  assumed  carelessness  of  manner,  which 
would  soon  undoubtedly  become  the  predominant  feeling  of  the 
mind,  and  thus  weaken  or  destroy  the  impressions  which  death, 
when  it  comes  near,  should  always  make  on  every  mortal.  Let 
us   draw  a  picture,   and  if  the   custom   of  mourning    apparel 

should  be  abolished,  it  will  not  long  be  a  picture  of  fancy. 

The  brother  of  Miss  B.  has  been  dead  only  "  three  little  weeks" 
— but  there  are  duties  which  make  it  indispensable  she  should 
go  abroad.  Mourning  apparel  is  prohibited.  She  goes  forth 
in  the  same  dress  she  would  have  worn  had  her  dear  brother 
been  the  companion  of  her  walk.  She  meets  a  friend  just 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  who  consequently  knows  not  her  loss. 
His  salutation  is  cordial  and  gay  ;  but  it  is  repelled  by  a  sad 
and  chilling  expression  of  countenance  in  Miss  B.  She  is 
shocked  at  his  levity ;  for  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  the  human 
mind  to  demand  sympathy  under  the  bereavements  of  death. 
He  cannot  offer  sympathy  ;  for  aught  he  knows,  she  is  offended 
with  him;  and,  stung  by  her  coldness  or  indifference,  he  passes 
on.  Their  feelings  are  mutually  wounded  ;  and  their  reflec- 
tions are  of  unkindness,  or  neglect,  or  anger.  Reverse  the 
picture.  Let  the  mournful  apparel  of  Miss  B.  show  that  she 
has  reason  for  her  sadness.  The  friends  meet.  The  tale  of 
sorrow  is  told — is  felt.  His  trembling  voice,  as  he  inquires  for 
her  health,  has  expressed  his  sympathy.  Perhaps  not  a  word 
of  condolence  is  spoken — few  words  should  be  said — it  is  the 
manner  of  sympathy  which  makes  all  its  worth  ;  and  that  man- 
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ner  of  pity  has  soothed  her  heart.  And  her  evident  grief  has 
awakened  a  train  of  reflections  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man 
respecting  the  sorrows  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death,  which 
reasoning  or  exhortations  might  never  have  accomplished. 

But  the  mourning  suit  of  Miss  B.  cost  a  few  dollars  which 
would  not  otherwise,  at  that  particular  time,  have  been  expend- 
ed. How  long  will  Christians  reckon  everything  by  the  worth 
of  money  ?  When  shall  we  learn  that  the  true  riches  of  the 
soul  cannot  be  purchased  with  gold  ?  that  earthly  wealth  re- 
ceives all  its  value  from  the  means  it  places  in  our  power  of 
improving  our  hearts  in  virtue  and  our  minds  in  knowledge? 
Are  there  not  wounded  feelings  which  money  cannot  heal  ?  and 
purifying,  exalting  influences  which  money  cannot  purchase  ? 
Who  would  coin  the  heart  for  drachmas  ?  Let  such  a  lady  ex- 
pose her  sorrowful  feelings,  when  mourning  for  the  dead,  to  be 
wounded  by  the  carelessness  of  those  who  only  withhold  their 
sympathy  because  they  know  not  her  loss,  and  save  her  money 
to  purchase  a  gay  dress  for  a  party,  or,  at  least,  a  comfortable  suit 
in  which  she  may  sit  down  and  enjoy  herself  snugly  at  home. 

"  When  my  poor  Henry  died,"  said  a  mother,  "  he  was  my 
eldest,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  had  assisted  me  to  support  his 
sick  father,  and  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  when  he  died  we 
could  not  bear  but  bury  him  decently,  though  we  all,  except  the 
baby,  went  without  our  dinners  for  several  days,  to  save  mon- 
ey to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  !"  Now  was  not  that  expression 
of  their  feelings  more  amiable,  more  likely  to  operate  in  a  bene- 
ficial manner  on  their  hearts  and  characters,  than  though  they 
had  said,  in  actions  if  not  in  words — "  let  us  eat  and  drink,"  for 
what  profit  is  there  in  mourning  for  the  dead  ?  I  have  made 
these  illustrations  to  show  that  if  the  mourning  apparel  is  attend- 
ed with  expense,  it  is  money  wisely  expended.  But  I  deny 
that  it  is  more  expensive  to  wear  mourning  for  one  year  than  to 
dress  decently  during  that  space  of  time  in  any  other  apparel. 
The  full  dress  mourning  of  a  lady  does  not  at  first  cost  more 
than  she  would  expend  for  any  other  suit ;  for  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  she  wears  no  laces,  or  expensive  orna- 
ments, and  then  she  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  different  display  of 
trimmings,  gloves,  shoes,  &c,  every  time  she  goes  abroad,  as 
she  would  do  were  she  to  dress  in  colors,  and  wear  all  ihe  fin- 
ishings of  her  attire  "  to  match,"  as  is  now,  (and  rightly  too, 
because  in  accordance  with  refined  taste,)  thought  indispen- 
sable. 
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To  the  middling  classes,  for  whose  pecuniary  sorrows  so 
much  sympathy  has  been  expressed,  the  custom  of  wearing 
mourning  apparel  is  recommended  as  well  by  its  economy  as 
decency.  Let  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  time  of  wearing 
the  apparel,  and  the  exemption  from  the  caprice  of  change 
which  influences  all  other  colors  of  dress  be  considered,  and 
add  to  this  the  resources  which  the  economical  find  of  pre- 
paring their  own  inky  suits  ;  the  coloring  of  old  and  faded  fine- 
ry, which  is  thus  rendered  decent  for  mourning,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  cry  of  "  expense"  needless  "  expense,"  is  a  vain 
sound  ;  that  the  industrious,  the  prudent,  and  even  those  who 
live  by  expedients,  may  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  it  is  to  them  a 
privilege,  for  though  sometimes  homely  in  manners,  they  have 
kind  hearts,  of  expressing  by  outward  token  that  they  loved 
those  they  lost. 

To  the  very  poor  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  wearing 
mourning  apparel  would  be  a  heavy  affliction.  While  it  is  held 
sacred,  they  will  not  be  wholly  neglected  in  their  bereavements. 
The  rich  will  furnish  the  mourning  suit — they  can  spare  one  of 
their  own,  alter  it  is  thrown  by,  without  grudging. 

It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  mourning  apparel  should  be  hallowed 
to  charity.  And  never  let  it  be  said,  that  to  the  very  poor  such 
clothing  is  an  "  imaginary  want."  It  is  to  them  not  only  a  me- 
mento of  sorrow,  proving  they  have  human  feelings,  but  a  cov- 
ering from  the  public  exposure  of  that  utter  destitution  which 
would  otherwise  show  them  to  be  objects  of  charity  it  is  true, 
but  also  objects  of  loathing.  We  might  think  their  physical 
necessities,  like  those  of  the  brutes,  should  be  pitied  :  but  who 
would  think  the  wretched  mother,  whose  only  clothing  was 
rags,  could  mourn  that  her  child  was  laid  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest?  and  who  would  offer  sympathy  to  her  bleeding  heart? 
This  sympathy  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  when  both  are 
sorrowing  for  the  same  loss,  and  both  expressing  it  by  the  same 
outward  fashion,  is  a  powerful  lesson  to  the  feelings  of  both.  It 
teaches  the  rich  man  not  only  that  his  own  death  will  bring  him 
to  the  level  of  his  poor  neighbor,  but  that  there  is  a  participa- 
tion in  their  worldly  fortune.  And  the  poor  are  kept,  from 
murmuring  at  their  hard  lot,  when  they  see  that  those  who  were 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  have  put  on  the  sackcloth,  and 
sat  down  in  the  dust  beside  them  as  mourners  under  the  sorrows 
of  humanity. 
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Take  an  example.     The  mistress  of  yonder  mansion  is  a 
mourner.      Her  infant,  her  first  born,  her  only  one,  is  dead — for 
the  cause  to  mourn  will  not  become  obsolete,  though   the  garb 
of  sorrow  be   discarded.     She  goes  to  the  grave   of  her  child 
in  the  same  elegant  apparel  she  would  have  worn  abroad  on  any 
other  occasion.     Let  me  not  be  told  she  should  put  on  a  plain, 
or  mean  suit.     She  has  none  but  splendid  dresses  that  she  ever 
wore  abroad  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  she  ought  to  alter  her 
usual  dress  at  all,  the   whole  argument  against  mourning  is  re- 
linquished.    A  suit  of  brown  is  just  as  unnecessary  as  a  suit  of 
black,  and  will  it  be  said  that  the  mother,  while  following  her 
child  to  the  grave,  shall  purposely  put  on   a  suit  she   would  be 
ashamed  to  appear  in  at  any  other  time  ?     It  is  mocking  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  to  advance  such  a  proposition.      She  goes, 
then,  in  all  her  finery,  to  the  grave  yard  where  her  dear  one  is  to 
slumber.     And  thither,  too,  has  come  a  poor,  desolate,  forsak- 
en mother,  in  the  meanest  garb  of  poverty,  to  see  her  babe  laid 
in  the  same  place — for  there  is  a  place  where  the  rich  and  the 
poor   sleep  together.     Her  child    died.     Mourning  apparel  is 
thought  unnecessary  ;  and  no  kind  lady  called  to  assist  her  and 
make  her  look  decently  for  the  occasion.     She  is  there  in  the 
soiled  and   worn  garments   of  the  lowest  poverty — she   has  no 
others.     What  is  the  consequence  ?     She  looks  at  the  splendid 
attire  of  the  rich  lady — she  sees  that  in  all  things,  and  in  all  plac- 
es,  the    rich  have  the    preeminence — and   when  she   contrasts 
her  own  wretched  lot — who   can  say  that  she   will   not,  even   at 
that  time,  when  her  heart  should  be  softened,  envy  and  murmur, 
and  exclaim — "  my  punishment  is  greater  than  1  can  bear  ?" — 
And  what  will  be    the  feelings  of  the  rich  lady  ?     Will  she  see, 
in  the   wretched  and  degraded   looking  object  beside  her,  one 
with  whom  she  can  hold   any  communion   of  sympathy  ?     She 
will  not.      She  cannot.      She  may  pity  her,  but  it  will  be  for  her 
poverty,  not  as  a  sorrowing  mother. — Reverse  this  picture  also. 
Suppose  they  meet  to  render  the  last  duties  of  the  heart,  in  a  garb 
which  is  sanctioned  by  custom    as  the  mourner's  sacred  habit. 
The  glaring  distinctions  of  their  worldly   lot,  are  all   laid  aside. 
The  lady  is    no  object  of  envy  to  the   poor  woman — nor   is  the 
latter  one  of  disgust  to  the  gay-dressed  belle.     They   feel  they 
are  bereaved    mothers  only,  and  it  will  leave  an  impression  on 
the  hearts  of  both,  favorable   to  the  exercise  of  humility,  resig- 
nation, and  true  charity  of  feeling,  which  no  amount  of  money, 
saved  by   the   abolition  of  the  custom  of  wearing  mourning  ap- 
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parel  would  ever  purchase.  These  contrasts  in  the  garb  of 
mourners,  were  the  custom  of  wearing  black  abolished,  would 
not  be  in  rare  instances — they  would  occur  almost  every  day, 
in  different  places  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  practice,  that  it  causes  a  bustle 
to  prepare  the  mourning  habits,  &c. — and  thus  disturbs  those 
who  wish  to  indulge  real  grief.  If  this  argument  proves  anything, 
it  might  just  as  well  be  urged  against  all  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
Let  the  mourners  sit  down  to  their  weeping — and  let  the  dead 
be  carried  out  and  buried,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  were  An- 
nanias  and  Sapphira.  What  matters  it  to  the  dead?  And  you 
will  disturb  the  grief  of  the  living,  and  dissipate  all  their  good 
thoughts,  if  you  move  them  to  any  exertions.  But  is  it  so  ?  are 
those  who  sink  down  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  indulge  only 
their  own  selfish  wailing,  among  the  class  who  lay  the  death  of 
their  friends  to  their  hearts,  and  show  that  the  impression  has 
been  deep  and  salutary  and  lasting?  Who  will  affirm  this?  The 
lady  who  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  first  violent  expression 
of  her  sorrow,  which  would  only  prompt  her  to  weep  her  own 
loss,  and  in  considering  the  manner  in  which  her  love  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead  may  be  most  truly,  suitably  and  lastingly 
yet  unostentatiously  expressed,  conforms  with  a  custom  she 
finds  practised  by  all  Christian  nations,  arranges  that  her  family 
shall  have  their  decent  suit  of  mourning,  and  exerts  herself  to 
have  all  done  in  order — I  should  select  as  far  more  likely 
to  remember  her  loss,  than  the  very  sensitive  lady,  who  could 
not  endure  the  disturbance  of  preparing  for  the  funeral,  but 
who  could,  the  first  time  she  went  abroad,  appear  in  her  dress,  at 
least,  as  though  all  her  grief  was  kept  in  the  apartment  where  she 
had  so  pathetically  wept.  This  matter  of  the  disturbance  is 
much  magnified.  The  materials  and  color  of  the  apparel  are 
established  and  well  known,  and  fashions  in  the  making  up,  are 
seldom  greatly  varied.  And,  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
they  are  never  indelicate.  This  cannot  be  said  of  all  fashions 
which  even  virtuous  and  delicate  women  adopt.  But  when  the 
necessity  of  wearing  black  is  imposed,  these  exposures  are  cor- 
rected, and  certainly,  for  a  time,  serve  to  keep  the  mind  and 
heart  from  the  influence  of  frivolous  or  corrupting  fashions. 
Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  but,  were  the  custom  to  be  this  day 
abolished  throughout  our  republic,  there  would  be  more  per- 
plexity, more  real  disturbance  given  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
mourners,  when  arranging  what  they  should  wear  to  the  funeral 
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of  their  relations,  than  is  now  caused  by  the  custom  of  appear- 
ing in  a  full  dress  of  black.  More  ?  yes,  a  thousand  times  more. 
The  whole  appearance  would  then  be  a  matter  of  fancy  or  feel- 
ing. There  would  be  no  standard  of  fashion,  and  every  new 
mourning  garb,  (or  rather  garb  in  which  a  mourner  appeared,) 
would  be  a  subject  of  comment,  commendation  or  reproach,  by 
the  multitude,  who  would  not  then  feel  as  they  now  do,  that  a 
mourning  garb  is  not  to  be  criticised. 

Some  observe  that  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  selecting 
black,  as  the  badge  of  mourning,  that  there  would  be  in  fixing 
on  any  other  color.  But  I  think  it  can  be  shown  from  reason 
and  scripture,  that  black,  for  Christians,  is  the  most  proper  shade 
to  express  sadness  and  grief.  Though  there  is,  in  the  Bible,  no 
express  naming  of  the  color  of  the  mourning  garments — yet 
those  which  are  symbolical  of  joy  and  happiness,  are  described 
as  white — and  all  the  images  of  gloom  and  grief  are  dark,  or 
black.  Whether  the  sackcloth  mentioned,  was  black,  or  oth- 
erwise, I  cannot  say — but  when  the  similitude  of  the  final  mourn- 
ing of  nature  is  set  forth,  it  is  snid  that  the  sun  shall  become 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair.  We  know  from  reason  that  black- 
ness has  the  effect  of  grief,  and  brightness  of  joy  on  all  nature, 
and  that  these  colors  thus  affect  our  own  minds,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  douht.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  color  selected  by  Chris- 
tians, to  express,  by  outward  appearance,  the  sorrow  of  heart, 
which,  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  should  in  some  way  be  exhib- 
ited by  every  rational  being,  because  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature, 
— of  the  God  within  us, — is  the  proper  color. 

I  am  sensible  that  some  good  and  intelligent  people  in  our  com- 
munity hold  a  different  opinion.  But  I  do  think  they  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  all  the  tendencies  of  the  measure  they 
advocate.  We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  innovation  is 
not  necessarily  improvement.  The  rage  of  change  now  per- 
vades our  land.  We  hear  so  much  said  of  the  march  of  mind, 
wonderful  discoveries,  and  rapid  developements,  that  almost 
every  individual  seems  possessed  with  the  mania  of  doing  some- 
thing wonderful.  Now  if  we  can  only  keep  the  public  mind  di- 
rected to  objects  of  real  utility  and  importance,  this  spirit  will  be 
productive  of  incalculable  good.  But  if,  unfortunately,  it  should 
take  a  wrong  direction,  unsettling  and  perplexing  the  minds  of 
people  respecting  things,  which,  if  attained,  are  of  very  doubtful 
importance   at  the  best,  and  may  prove  essentially    injurious — 
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why  remember — we  had    better  sit  still  than  rise  up  only  to 
fall. 

I  do  not  think  the  fashion  of  mourning  apparel  can  be  uni- 
versally abolished  in  our  land.  I  do  believe  that  real  mourners 
will  find  some  distinction  of  dress  ;  something  more  than  a  mere 
badge  annexed  to  the  usual  apparel — necessary  to  express  their 
grief — at  least  to  shield  them,  while  indulging  it,  from  the  pain- 
ful alternative  either  of  proclaiming  their  loss  in  words,  to  all 
they  meet,  or  of  submitting  to  the  imputation  of  being  cold,  formal, 
odd,  ill-natured,  or,  on  the  most  kind  supposition,  ill  in  health, 
or  disappointed  in  their  worldly  plans. 

Real  sorrow  for  the  dead  must  have  its  expression — and  it 
will  demand  its  token.  Even  those  excellent  people  who  are 
now  zealous  for  its  abolition,  will,  when  their  object  is  accom- 
plished, feel  the  burden  of  unexpressed  grief  to  be  a  heavier 
weight  than  they  can  bear.  They  are  now  supported  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  reformers.  But  let  them  once  see  the  full  effect  of 
their  labors,  let  them  see  this  dark  monitor,  I  had  almost  said 
moral  of  fashion  removed — let  the  gay  world  have  no  check  in 
the  career  of  ornamental  embellishments — let  the  admonitions  of 
God,  when  they  come  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  in  which 
the  young,  gay  and  beautiful  can  be  taught  they  are  mortal,  be 
coldly  and  carelessly  passed  by,  as  not  worth  a  change  in  the 
apparel — and  consequently  not  worth  a  thought,  for.the  thoughts 
of  too  many  are  engrossed  with  what  they  shall  wear — let  these 
things  appear,  and  they  will  appear,  if  the  custom  is  abolished, 
and  then  I  think  those  who  advocate  this  measure  will  feel  that 
some  part  of  the  time  and  expense  which  must  always,  in  a  re- 
fined and  intelligent  community,  be  given  to  dress,  had  better 
have  been  devoted  to  the  arranging  of  mourning  apparel — than 
permitted  to  be  engrossed  only  by  gay  clothing,  or,  even  to  give 
the  most  favorable  construction,  economical  finery. 

I  observed  that  1  did  not  think  the  attempt  to  abolish  mourn- 
ing would  be  universally  successful.  But,  nevertheless,  a  (ew 
respected  names  in  favor  of  the  abolition,  the  example  of  a 
few  amiable  and  intelligent  ladies,  will  have  a  great  effect;  and 
there  are  those  who  will  gladly  become  coadjutors  in  this  work 
of  miscalled  reform.  The  vain  will  join,  for  they  do  not  think 
mourning  apparel  becomes  them.  The  unfeeling  will  join,  for 
they  find  it  a  constraint  to  maintain  a  character  suitable  to  their 
mourning  garb.     Some  may  think  they  had  better  not  wear  the 
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sign  of  mourning  when  they  do  not  mourn.  But  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  dead  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature  while  living ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  best  they 
should  assume  a  virtue,  though  they  have  it  not.  It  is  a  coun- 
terfeit that  injures  no  one  ;  it  may  benefit  many.  The  avaricious 
will  join  to  abolish  mourning,  for  they  fear  the  cost.  True 
economy  looks  to  the  future  benefit,  as  well  as  the  present  ex- 
penses, but  grasping  avarice  only  counts  the  present  penny,  and 
a  mourning  suit  does  cost  money.  But  then  remember  it  is  not 
our  money  that  makes  us  rich  ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
expend  it. 

Infidelity  will  join.  The  infidel  hates  and  despises  everything 
which  reminds  him  of  those  ceremonies  Christians  have  ever 
thought  it  a  duty  to  practise.  And  he  would  abolish  every  me- 
mento of  death  and  the  grave. 

But  1  hope  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  Social  Lyceum 
are  not  prepared  to  join  with  these.  I  trust  we  all  feel  it  would 
be  an  infringement  of  that  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead 
which  custom  lias  established,  which  feeling  demands,  reason 
approves,  and  our  holy  religion  sanctions.  "  It  is  better  to  go  to 
the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting." — "Let  all 
things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order."  Those  two  passages 
show  these  truths — that  mourning  is  not  a  vain  or  unprofitable 
thing — and  that  when  we  do  mourn  we  should  appear  as  mourn- 
ers* 
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The  sorrow  was  hers  that  none  may  hear — 
Too  sacred  and  deep  for  an  earthly  ear, 
'Tvvas  such,  though  the  hosom  its  tide  o'erfloWj. 
As  we  'd  have  no  friend  but  our  God  to  know. 
Like  the  stricken  bird  that  will  feebly  fly 
To  the  nearest  covert,  alone  to  die, 
And  press  his  wing  on  the  tortured  side, 
The  blood  to  staunch,  and  the  wound  to  hide, 
'Mid  his  mortal  pangs,  while  the  fatal  dart 
Is  lodged  and  quivering  in  his  heart, 
She  hid  the  arrow  that  pierced  her  breast, 
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And  the  wound  that  had  robb'd  her  soul  of  rest. 

For  they  came  from  him  to  whom  alone, 

She  pledged  her  love  at  her  Maker's  throne— 

Whose  hand  to  claim,  in  her  maiden  pride, 

She  closed  her  own  to  the  world  beside. 

At  first,  hesipp'd  from  the  sparkling  brim 

Of  the  cup  of  guilt — but  it  flow'd  for  him 

To  the  dregs,  though  grief,  remorse,  despair, 

For  him  and  for  his  were  mingled  there. 

She  tried  to  smile  till  her  lip  was  white, 

And  her  eye  in  sorrow  had  quench'd  its  light — 

Till  the  hapless  Maniac, — sad  and  lorn, 

From  the  joys  of  life  in  its  morning  torn, 

With  the  coming  a  void,  a  wreck  the  past, 

And  the  present  a  dream, — on  the  world  was  cast. 

The  faithless  she  never  again  may  meet 

Till  they  both  shall  stand  at  the  judgment  seat, 

Where  a  hand  unerring  our  deeds  shall  weigh, 

And  avenge  our  wrongs,  in  the  reckoning  day] 

The  anxious  eye  and  the  curious  one 
The  lost  Maria  alike  will  shun. 
She  loves  to  roam,  with  her  fearless  child, 
To  the  flow'ry  field,  and  the  lonely  wild — 
To  list,  in  an  arbor  of  tangled  vines, 
As  the  breeze  ;  sweep  through  the  rustling  pines  ; 
With  the  fruit  of  the  oak  to  start  the  hare, 
And  to  watch  the  bee  on  her  path  of  air; 
The  crumbled  nut  to  the  ant  to  fling, 
And  to  take  the  fly  from  his  deadly  swing. 
She  creeps  to  the  dell,  to  break  its  hush 
With  the  humming  wing  of  the  startled  thrush; 
Will  laugh  as  the  butterfly  sports  along, 
And  banter  the  mute  for  his  morning  song; 
Or  sit  at  eve,  by  the  echoing  hill, 
To  mock  the  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will. 
She  climbs,  sometimes,  on  the  craggy  steep- 
Will  look  at  her  babe,  and  then  to  the  deep. 
While  she  swings  her  foot  on  the  fearful  height, 
Like  a  bird  of  the  ocean,  poised  for  flight. 
Then  she  calls  for  a  shroud  to  wrap  the  dead, 
And  her  voice  comes  low,  as  a  prayer  was  said  ; 
Then,  mournful  and  sweet,  as  for  one  who  slumbers 
To  wake  no  more,  flow  her  dirge-like  numbers. 
She  sings  that  the  flowers  must  be  fresh  and  fair, 
Which  morn's  pure  light  and  its  balmy  air 
Have  touch'd  but  once,  that  are  meet  to  fade 
On  the  grave  where  the  young  and  fair  are  laid. 
But  most  she  loves  in  the  pensive  night, 
When  the  air  is  still,  and  the  heavens  are  bright, 
Some  favorite  looks,  by  the  moon,  to  trace 
In  the  beauteous  lines  of  her  infant's  face  ; 
And  a  sweet  communion  there  to  find 
With  the  one  dear  image  that  fills  her  mind 
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And  when  the  cherished  illusion  breaks — 
When  her  fancy's  vision  its  fare  well  takes, 
And  flies,  as  the  thing  of  a  blissful  dream  ; 
Her  eye  will  wander  across  the  stream, 
And  the  big  tear  stand  on  her  cold, pale  cheek- 
But  the  name  she  never  is  heard  to  speak. 

su  r.  a 
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"  What  is  aught  but  as  'tis  valued  V 

Doctor  Jonathan  Winter  was  one  of  those  beings  who  appear 
always  connected  with  incongruous  circumstances.  To  begin 
"with  his  cognomen.  Jonathan,  even  to  Yankee  ears,  accustom- 
ed to  quaint  phrases  and  patriae htal  names,  conveys  the  idea  of 
rusticity  if  not  clownisbness  ;  yet  was  Doctor  Jonathan  the  mir- 
ror of  politeness,  and  excelled  in  all  fashionable  and  gentleman- 
ly accomplishments.  Then  bis  surname  of  Winter — doth  it 
not,  in  imagination,  conjure  up  a  tall,  pale,  spectral  looking 
figure,  somewhat  resembling  the  "  Snow  King," — with  a  heart 
cold  and  impenetrable  as  a  glazier  ?  Yet  the  wearer  of  that 
frigid  name  was  any  thing  but  a  representative  of  frigidity.  He 
was  a  middle-sized  man,  rather  inclining  to  corpulency  ;  with 
round,  healthy  cheek,  and  a  complexion  almost  as  fair  as  infan- 
cy ;  he  had  a  bright  blue  eye,  pleasant  and  laughing  as  spring, 
and  a  heart  warm,  bland  and  generous  as  the  zephyrs  and  dews 
of  summer — yet  Winter  was  his  name. 

His  life  had  also  been  a  complete  antithesis  to  his  disposition. 
He  was  a  joyous,  active,  volatile  and  voluble  child  ;  but  reared 
beneath  the  rule  of  a  solemn,  stern,  even  severe  guardian,  he 
was  hardly,  till  the  age  of  twelve,  permitted  the  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  much  less  of  bis  tongue.  Young  Jonathan  was  then 
transferred  to  the  care  of  a  grave,  pedantic  "  haberdasher  of 
pronouns,"  who  forbade  him  to  whistle  a  note,  and  compelled 
him  to  decline  J\lusa,  till  the  little  fellow,  though  he  loved  dear- 
ly to  sing,  hated  the  name  of  a  song.  He  was  next  sent  to 
college,  when  he  pined  to  go  to  sea,  and  was  urged  to  study 
medicine,  while  he  longed  to  study  men. 
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Such  was  the  description  he  gave  of  himself  to  the  Misses 
Barretts. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  though  I  then  consid- 
ered all  these  uncongenial  circumstances  as  forced  on  me  by 
the  caprice  or  injudiciousness  of  others,  yet  since  I  have  been 
at  liberty  to  direct  my  own  movements,  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  I  have  realized  what  I  expected  my  freedom  would  give 
me,  namely,  the  power  of  regulating  my  own  course,  and  choos- 
ing my  own  associates.  1  have  been  engaged  in  many  an  en- 
terprise I  had  not  meditated,  and  I  have  formed  friendships  with 
persons  I  should  never  voluntarily  have  selected  as  favorites. 
Almost  all  my  adventures  have  been  romantic  or  melancholy, 
and  yet  I  am  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  mope." 

"  You  are  probably  fated  to  be  a  hero,"  said  Miss  Charlotte 
Barrett. 

"  The  world  has  little  need  of  single  heroes,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  The  whole  population  of  Christendom  is  becoming 
heroic — that  is,  all  mankind  are  learning  their  own  power  and 
importance,  and  they  find  that  it  is  a  combination  of  individuals 
which  must  effect  great  enterprises,  and  consequently  that  each 
individual  should  have  his  share  of  the  honors  and  rewards. 
Utility  and  steam  are  now  the  giants  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
march  of  mind  and  matter,  heroes  are  as  completely  distanced 
as  Mars  would  be  in  a  race  with  the  fiery-tailed  comet." 
"  You  must  turn  novel-writer,"  said  Miss  Maria  Barret. 
"  Meaning  it  is  an  employment  in  which  utility  or  steam  have 
not  yet  interfered  ;"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Well  it  may  be  so, 
but  I  am  deficient  in  patience  and  perseverance,  both  very  ne- 
cessary, indeed,  more  indispensable  for  a  novel  writer  in  these 
days  than  either  genius  or  imagination." 

"  These  days,"  reiterated  Maria.  "  Why  I  thought  this  was 
the  golden  era  of  fiction,  when  her  reign  was  extended  over  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  Nay,  I  believe  a  relish  for  the  works  of 
fiction  is  now  considered  as  the  most  unerring  standard  of  civi- 
lization, if  not  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  all  who  do  not  appreci- 
ate them  are  barbarous,  or  worse — stupid  and  strange  as  the 
savages  of  New  Zealand." 

"  I  grant  all  this,"  replied  doctor  Jonathan  Winter.  "  I  grant 
it  seems  now  the  popular  opinion  that  all  learning  necessary  for 
the  children  of  men  may  be  discussed  in  works  of  fiction. 
And  true  the  same  book  is  often  an  olla  podriga  of  knowledge, 
furnishing   hints  on  cultivating  cabbages,  and  framing  constitu- 
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lions  of  government;  describing  a  lady's  eyebrow,  and  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  from  the  same  page  per- 
haps furnishing  criticisms  on  poetry  and  puddings  ;  or  discus- 
sions on  pointers  and  political  economy,  mingling  and  blending 
truth  and  falsehood  in  such  an  inextricable  confusion  as  would 
puzzle  the  fairy,  who  assisted  Graciosa  to  assort  the  mingled  fea- 
thers of  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  birds. 

"Am  J  to  understand  that  you  condemn  novels?"  inquired 
Charlotte. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Winter.  "  I  only  condemn  the 
false  ideas  tliey  engender  ;  and  I  maintain  that  investing  them 
with  the  importance  we  now  do,  they  become  more  and  more 
dangerous  in  this  respect.  The  old  romances  of  giants  and 
genies,  castles  and  distressed  damsels,  were  read  for  amuse- 
ment; our  novels  are  supposed  to  contain  instruction.  It  will 
be  best  for  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  preserving  the  public 
morals,  to  discover  in  what  this  instruction  consists.  We  may 
say  what  we  will  about  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  events  de- 
scribed in  a  novel  ;  that  the  personages  introduced  are  faithful- 
ly sketched. — these  things  are  not  those  which  most  interest 
and  influence  the  reader.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  the  passions, 
the  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  more  than  all,  the  effect  which 
personal  attractions  and  embellishments  are  described  as  pos- 
sessing over  our  destiny  and  happiness,  which  misleads.  Yet 
good  people  are  not  aware  how  much  the  extravagance  of  dress 
and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  bliss  which  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment can  bestow,  are  imbibed  from  the  fashionable  English 
novels,  now  permitted  to  circulate  in  our  republic.  Even  our 
holy  religion  has  put  on  the  robe  of  deception,,  and  comes  forth 
with  a  smiling  face,  (alias  title)  to  flatter  us  to  the  heaven  of 
fiction." 

"Do  you  not  then  approve  of  religious  novels?"  asked  Maria. 

"  No  ;  not  of  the  kind  usually  palmed  upon  the  public.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  the  silly  progeny  of  weak  minds,  or  eager 
aspirants  for  fame,  who  shelter  their  puerile  productions  under 
that  broad  appellation  "  moral,"  and  fancy  they  shall  thus  es- 
cape criticism  and  censure.  I  am  half  inclined  to  turn  critic, 
and  scourge  such  pretenders.     There  are  some  I  could  lash." 
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The  sun  has  set  on  Ganges'  stream, 

But  left  behind  his  smile  to  gild 
The  clouds  that  mourn  his  death,  and  gleam 

With  floods  of  borrowed  beauty  filled. 
A  golden  veil  is  o'er  the  breast 

Of  India's  sacred  monarch  river, 
And  a  crimson  haze  cloth  earth  invest, 

Through  which  yon  domes,  and  mosque-towers  quiver, 
Like  tremulous  wreaths  of  morning  mist, 
Which  the  ruddy  lip  of  the  sun  hath  kissed- 

Twilight  is  out  with  his  witching  spell, 

And  his  Alchymy  bathes  each  tree  in  gold  ; 
And  beneath  his  touch  the  hill-crags  swell, 

In  lovelier  shapes.     The  stars  that  hold 
Their  voiceless  watch  in  the  infinite  blue, 

With  the  silver  moon  that  is  treading  the  tip 
Of  yon  tissued  cloud  in  whose  fount  of  dew, 

The  noon-parched  stars  are  stooping  to  dip, 
Now  tremble  as  much  as  their  images  glowing, 
'Neath  the  silvered  oar  of  yon  Indian  boy  rowing  t 

The  Hindoo  maidens  rest  their  urns, 

Awhile  in  the  shade  of  the  swaying  palm, 
To  gaze  where  their  hallowed  river  burns, 

Like  a  girdle  of  pearl,  in  the  sunset  calm, 
And  to  warble  a  snatch  of  some  Indian  prayer, 

To  the  holy  Brama,  whose  eye  is  never 
Away  from  tr.e  land  of  his  love,  but  there 

Is  showering  joys  on  his  children  ever  ! — 
— The  flashing  wing  of  the  evening  wind, 

With  its  cooling  spell,  o'er  the  grove  hath  been, 
And  dashed  away,  but  has  left  behind, 

Dew-gems  on  the  plume  of  the  Pangolin  ; 
Whose  floating  joy  has  called  from  its  cell, 

The  panting  lizard,  and  stirred  the  hum 
Of  unnumbered  swarms,  that  hidden  dwell, 
From  the  scorch  of  noon,  in  the  shadowy  dell, 

But  when  the  fresh,  chill  eve  has  come, 
Are  fleeting  in  showers,  and  staining  the  air, 
As  if  a  rainbow  were  shivered  there  ! 

Far  away  in  yon  jungle  of  scented  grass, 

Where  the  yellow  rills  of  the  mountains  pas?,, 

And  the  cocila  bends  the  topmost  spray, 

Of  the  woven  limbs,  that  net  out  the  day — 

A  colossal  palm,  like  a  silver  shaft, 

Leaps  free  to  the  air,  and  its  leaves  have  quaffed 
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Rich  draughts  of  light  from  the  sun's  red  eye, 

And  they  bathe  in  the  brook  so  droopingly  ; 

Its  roots,  like  arms  of  giants,  are  leaned, 

Higli  into  the  air,  and  the  earth  is  screened 

Below,  by  the  twisted  and  implicate  leaves, 

Which  over  these  roots  the  wild-grape  weaves. 

Beneath  the  roof  of  this  tremulous  shade, 

On  a  flower-eyed  bank,  sits  a  Hii:doo  maid, 

With  an  unstirring  lip,  and  a  sorrowful  air, 

Her  brow  unturbaned,  her  bosom  bare, 

While  her  unwitting  fingers  are  marring  a  round 

Of  beautiful  flowers,  and  starring  the  ground 

With  the  shattered  pride  of  that  delicate  wreath, 

Whose  leaves  to  her  are  a  scroll  of  death  ! 

Her  lover  is  false  !  and  these  innocent  flowers, 

That  grew  in  love  in  a  common  bed, 

Where  perfume  and  beauty  together  seemed  wed, 

Are  burdened  with  moanings  of  terrible  power, 

Which  his  tongue  dare  not  utter.     One  bitter  hour, 

Has  unbound  in  her  heart  the  silken  chain, 

Affection  for  years  had  been  weaving  in  vain — 

In  vain,  for  its  purity  scorns  to  prove 

The  slighted  shrine  of  a  faithless  love  ! 

The  chain  is  unwound,  and  she  bends  to  Fate — 

She  is  free — but  her  heart  is  desolate ! 

G. 
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One  day  Annie  came  in  from  school,  and  found  her  mother 
trimming  her  winter  frocks.  They  were  plain  blue  merino, 
with  a  double  cording  of  yellow  on  all  the  edges  and  tucks. 

u  O,  mother,"  cried  Annie,  "  do  let  me  have  my  frocks  em- 
broidered, Jane  Sully  has  hers  so,  in  beautiful  flowers  all  round 
the  neck  and  the  belt,  and  the  skirt.  It  is  so  pretty  mother,  do 
let  me  have  mine  so." 

Mother.  "  But  my  dear  girl,  you  know  it  is  not  gay  dress 
that  makes  us  happy.  If  you  are  good,  you  will  be  as  happy 
in  this  plain  frock  as  any  other,  and  if  you  are  naughty,  you 
will  be  unhappy,  even  if  your  frock  is  beautifully  embroidered." 

Annie.  "  I  know  it  mother,  but  I  wish  you  would  embroider 
my  frocks.     They  would  be  so  pretty  then,  mother."       "  But 
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I  am  too  much  engaged  to  embroider  them  myself,   and  if  my 
dress-maker  should  do  it  for  you  I    must  pay  her   at  least  two 
dollars.     I  should  rather  give  that  money  to  some  poor  family 
to  purchase  food  and  comfortable  clothing  this  cold  weather." 
Annie.    "  We  give  them  plenty  of  things  almost  every  day, 
mother  ;  food  and  clothes,  mother."     "  But  there  are  some  who 
are  poor,  and  so  sick  that  they  cannot  go  out  to  beg  for  what  they 
need.     You  shall  go  with  Betsey  to  carry  something  to  them,  if 
I  do  not  get  your  frocks   embroidered  :  and  I  probably  shall 
not." 

Annie.  "  Oh,  I  hope  you  will,  dear  mother,  and  will  give 
them  something  else,  mother."  "  Annie,  do  you  remember 
Kitty  Mc'Cory,  the  poor  Irish  girl,  who  used  to  work  for  us 
sometimes  ?" 

Annie.  "  Oh  yes,  mother.  She  used  to  sweep  the  yard  and 
bring  wood."  "  She  came  here  the  other  day  looking  quite 
pale  and  sorrowful.  Her  frock  was  all  in  tatters,  which  she 
tried  to  cover  with  her  scanty  cloak." 

Annie.  "  But  she  did  have  a  new  frock,  mother." 
Mother.  "  Yes,  and  she  went  to  work  for  a  lady  who  was  to 
give  her  money  for  her  work,  and  one  day,  as  she  was  carrying 
a  very  heavy  tub  into  the  lady's  cellar,  she  fell  and  bruised  her- 
self very  much." 

Annie.  "  Poor  Kitty. — What  could  she  do  then  ?" 
Mother.  "  She  was  sick  and  feeble,  and  they  carried  her 
home  to  her  poor  mother.  She  lay  on  a  wretched  straw  bed 
for  many  weeks.  None  of  us  knew  she  was  ill,  but  some  good 
people  sent  her  food,  and,  after  a  long  time,  she  was  able  to  walk 
again,  and  then  her  poor  mother  became  ill,  so  that  Kitty  could 
not  go  out  to  work.  The  little  brothers  go  about  begging  food 
for  their  sick  mother ;  and  Kitty  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of 
her." 

Annie.  "  Poor  girl,  and  she  has  only  a  tattered  frock." 
Mother.   "  And  no  money  to  buy  herself  another." 
Annie.  "And  I  have  such  pretty,  neat  frocks." 
Mother.   "  Yes,   they  are  pretty  enough  without  being  em- 
broidered." 

Annie.  "  Oh,   now  I   remember.     Mother,  cannot  you  buy 
Kitty  a  new  frock  if  I  do  not  have  mine  embroidered  ?" 
Mother.  "Yes.     I  could  buy  her  a  very  good  one." 
Annie.  "  Oh,  do  then,  mother,  the^e  dresses  are  quite  pretty 
enough  now." 

VOL.  IV. NO.  III.  17 
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The  next  evening  little  Annie  came  skipping  in  from  schoo1r 
followed  by  Betsey,  who  was  leading  little  Emily.  "Mother," 
cried  Annie,  "  Emily  and  I  have  been  good  girls,  and  see  I 
have  got  the  medal." 

Mother.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear,  and  quite  happy  to 
see  you  again." 

Annie.  "  It  is  very  pleasant  to-day,  mother.  We  have  had  a 
very  fine  run,  and  we  feel  very  happy." 

Mother.  "  And  Kitty  Mc'Cory  is  very  happy  too.  She  has 
some  gingham  to  make  her  a  frock,  and  some  other  things  which 
she  needed  very  much.  She  came  in  this  morning  and  made 
a  courtesy,,  and  looked  mournfully  at  me,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
'  Kitty,'  said  I,  *  I  have  something  for  you,' — and  when  she 
saw  the  things,  she  was  very  glad,  and  thanked  me  many- 
times." 

Annie.  "  Oh,  mother,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  have  my  dressem- 
broidered,  for  then  poor  Kitty  would  have  no  nice  frock  this 
cold  weather.  How  glad  1  am.  Come,  Emily,  and  dance  with, 
me.     Will  you  play  '  Buy  a  broom,'  mother  ?" 

Mother.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  with  pleasure." 

&.. 


On  forming  Friendships* 

We  engage  in  no  pursuit,  however  trivial,  in  early  life,  but 
what  has  a  bearing  upon  our  more  advanced  years.  It  then 
becomes  us  to  regard  attentively  the  performance  of  every  ac- 
tion, and  especially  those  of  a  serious  nature. 

Among  the  many  actions  of  our  lives,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
that  require  greater  precaution,  or  more  due  consideration^  than 
the  formation  of  the  pleasing  relation  of  friendship.  Our  hap- 
piness or  misery,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  choice  of 
particular  friends.  According  to  this  choice,  virtuous  princi- 
ples may  be  imbibed,  knowledge  increased,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  expanded,  and  our  daily  conduct  improved ;  or  our  nat- 
ural propensity  to  vice  may  be  strengthened,  the  mind  gradu- 
ally weakened,  moral  sensibility  diminished,  and  our  whole  de- 
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portment  rendered  odious.  It  would  therefore  be  far  from  act- 
ing wisely,  to  contract  friendships  in  a  heedless  manner.  It  is 
important  that  we  consider  well,  what  are  the  qualities  a  per- 
son must  possess  in  order  to  receive  our  confidence. 

It  would  indeed  be  folly  to  choose  for  our  friends  and  asso- 
ciates those  who  pay  no  regard  to  virtue.  Observation  and 
experience  teach  us,  that  we  are  prone  to  imitate  those  we  love. 
We  almost  imperceptibly  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  exhibit  the 
character  of  those  whose  society  we  frequent.  The  consequences 
of  vice,  both  in  this  life  and  a  future,  are  too  awful  to  be  treat- 
ed with  indifference  by  any  one.  Our  friends  should  be  the 
friends  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Those  from  whose  conversa- 
tion we  may  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Those  whose 
daily  conduct  is  such  as  will,  if  followed,  give  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  and  procure  the  esteem  of  others.  We  also  need 
friends  who  can  give  advice  in  trouble  and  consolation  in  distress. 
When  brought,  as  we  often  are,  into  circumstances  in  which  the 
counsels  of  a  friend  are  desirable,  to  have  one  who  has  neither 
knowledge  nor  discernment,  is  extremely  mortifying,  and  will 
only  add  to  our  grief.  It  would  likewise  be  best,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  choose  for  our  companions  those  who  have  a  mild 
and  generous  disposition  ;  for  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  exposed  to 
continual  irregularities  of  temper.  These  irregularities  will,  if 
they  do  not  destroy,  weaken  the  attachment  of  friendship. 

MALVINA, 

Weymouth  and  Braintree  Academy. 


The  Inconstant. 

I  met  her  once  again — 

She  stood  among  the  gay — 
But  the  lip  was  silent  then, 

And  her  glance  turned  quick  away ; 
We  thought  not  thus  to  meet, 

Or  in  that  throng  to  move — 
And  we  thought  not  to  repeat 

The  farewell  look  of  love. 
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But  strange  are  the  decrees  of  fate — 

Together,  yet  far  separate, 

Were  hearts  that  but  a  day  ago, 

Seemed  melting  in  each  others'  glow; 

And  cheeks,  which  but  last  eve  were  press'd# 

All  blushing,  to  each  ardent  breast, 

Had  lost  the  sun-set  tints  of  love, 

As  the  sky  will  lose  its  hue  above ; 

And  that  which  seemed  a  holy  light* 

Was  dark,  and  sadly  changed — 
Affection  withered  by  the  blight — 

The  spell  of  love  estranged* 

'Twas  in  a  distant  land, 

From  our  loved  homes  far  away, 
Where  hearts  find  no  companionship, 

Among  the  proud  and  gay  ; 
I  passed  her,  as  I  pass  the  moon 

With  its  inconstant  light — 
She  was  as  fair,  perchance  as  chaste, 

As  that  bright  orb  of  night. 

Like  waves  that  kiss  each  one  to-dayy 
Then  wander  through  the  ocean's  spray, 
Forgetting  that  the  waters  bind 
Them  still  to  those  they  leave  behind — 
So  hearts  will  change — though  love  is  not 
A  feeling  which  can  be  forgot ; 
Or  alter,  though  alteration  come 
On  all  around  its  sunlit  home. 

Go  forth  again,  inconstant  one, 

Go  forth  among  proud  Fashion's  throngs — 
May  a  fair  sky  and  pleasant  sun 

Be  thine,  to  light  thy  step  along  ; 
No  malison  shall  rest  on  thee, 

Although  that  vow  so  soon  was  broken — 
Yet  thou  shalt  hear  no  curse  from  me, 

No  word  unmanly  shall  be  spoken  ; — 
Forget  my  heart — forget  my  lyre — 

Forget  them  with  our  pleasures  gone  ; 
Kindled  and  quenched  hath  been  love's  fire — 

Yet  I  forgive  thee — speed  thee  on. 

J.    F.    R. 
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The  Calendar.     March. 

The  winds  of  March,  the  winds  of  March  remember. 
READING. 

Among  the  Romans,  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
and  in  some  ecclesiastical  computations  that  order  is  still  pre- 
served ;  as,  particularly,  reckoning  the  number  of  years  from 
the  incarnation  of  Saviour,  i.  e.  from  the  25th  of  March.  It 
was  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  who  divided 
the  year  into  months  ;  to  the  first  of  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  supposed  father,  Mars.  It  was  in  this  month,  that  the 
Romans  sacrificed  to  Anna  Perenna,  whose  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  15th  ;  that  they  began  their  comitia,  or  town-meet- 
ings ;  that  they  adjusted  the  public  farms  and  leases;  that  the 
mistresses  served  their  slaves  and  servants  at  table,  as  the  mas- 
ters did  in  the  Saturnalia,  and  that  the  Vestals  renewed  the  sa- 
cred fire.  The  month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Minerva,  and  always  consisted  of  thirty-one  days. 
The  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage,  as  well 
as  the  month  of  May. 

As  this  month  is  under  the  tutelar  care  of  Minerva,  the  fa- 
bled goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  liberal  arts,  no  apology  will 
be  needed  for  urging  upon  our  readers  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  systematic  course  of  reading.  One  of 
the  pernicious  results  of  the  defective  systems  of  education, 
prevalent  among  us,  is  the  entire  indifference,  not  to  say  dis- 
taste for  books,  which  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  after  it  has  once 
been  emancipated,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  thraldom  of  school- 
discipline.  The  school-girl,  having  been  forced,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  through  a  long  course  of  studies  within  a  short 
time,  is  considered  as  having  finished  her  education  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  16  ;  the  very  period  of  her  life,  when  the  mind  be- 
gins to  assume  its  character,  and  to  reap,  in  the  incipient  de- 
velopement  of  its  powers,  the  fruits  of  its  previous  labor  and 
toil.  At  such  a  crisis  in  her  intellectual  progress,  the  miss 
doffs  her  school  habits,  and  throwing  aside  her  books,  emerges 
at  once  from  the  ignoble  obscurity  of  the  school-room  to  the 
conspicuous  station  of  fashionable  life.  Now  the  giddy  round 
of  frivolous  pleasures,  now  the  endless  paraphernalia  of  dress, 
that,  cameleon-like,  changes  its  form  and  hue  by  the  touch  of 
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Fashion's  magic  wand,  forbid  even  memory  from  recurring  to 
the  joyous  scenes  of  the  Lyceum;  till  the  mind,  enervated  by 
frivolity,  loses  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  sickens  at  the  very 
idea  of  original  thought.  In  aid  of  such  debilitating  influences 
upon  the  mind,  the  indiscriminate  and  exclusive  reading  of  the 
fashionable  novel,  comes  in  to  finish  the  work. 

Such  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  what  is  deemed  a  polite  edu- 
cation for  the  female  sex.  Alas  for  the  age,  alas  for  mankind, 
when  mere  external  grace  and  frivolity  are  esteemed  accom- 
plishments in  those,  to  whose  care  the  rearing  of  the  infant 
mind  is  necessarily  intrusted  ! 

We  think  we  can  trace,  as  has   been    already  intimated,   so 
injurious  a   habit  to  the  great  mistakes  which   obtain  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  nature  and  object  of  education.     What  do  we 
propose  to  ourselves  as  the  aim  of  education  ?     One  would  be 
of  an  opinion,  by  looking  into  our  best  schools,  that  the   grand 
object  of  education  was  to  crowd  the  mind  with  every  variety  of 
knowledge,  with  all  the  stores  of  learning,  of  which   it   was  to 
be  a  mere  passive  recipient.     Knowledge  and  learning,  indeed, 
must  be  acquired.     But  they  are  the  instruments,  not  the  ends, 
of  education.     The  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  their  natural   or- 
der, are  to  be  developed  ;  this  is  the  all-important  end.     Now 
what  are  the  means  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end  ?     Sim- 
ply the  communication  of  knowledge   to   the   youthful   mind, 
which  is  to  be  digested,  and  made  a  part  of  its  very  substance, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  food  which  we  eat  is   incorporated 
with  the  body  by  the  digestive  process,  and  thus  nourishes  and 
strengthens  the  entire  system.     Let  this  truth  be  once  fully  re- 
ceived, viz.  the  enlargement  and  developement  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  is  the  primary  object  of  education,   and   we   shall 
soon  see  a  radical  change  in  the  prevalent  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  present  day.     Justice  compels  us,  however,  to  state 
that  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions,  which  have  adopted, 
in  part,  a  more  philosophical  view  of  this  subject,   and  carried 
it  into   execution.     It  is  hoped  that  these   are   the  signs   of  a 
brighter  day — that  they   are    the  forerunners   of  an    universal 
change  in  public  sentiment  ! 

What  we  would  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  is  an  exercise  which  would  supply  the  defects,  and 
advance  the  good  inherent  in  the  popular  systems  of  education. 
It  is  reading,  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  by  young  ladies,  upon  their  retirement  from 
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school.  From  what  has  been  suggested,  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  the  enemies  oi*  works  of  fiction.  By  no 
means.  With  regard  to  novels,  as  well  as  every  other  species 
of  writing,  judgment  and  good  taste  and  discretion  are  requi- 
site to  make  a  selection.  To  pass  an  indiscriminate  and 
sweeping  sentence  of  denunciation  against  all  novels,  would  sa- 
vour more  of  bigotry  than  good  sense.  For  useful  aliment 
for  the  imagination  and  taste,  as  well  as  good  impressions  for 
the  heart,  may  be  impressively  conveyed  through  the  fascinat- 
ing style  of  this  species  of  composition.  We  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  and  abuse  of  a  thing,  and  not  argue 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Poetry  has  been  oftentimes  made 
the  pander  of  vice,  and  breathed  a  noxious  spirit.  But  from 
such  a  perversion  of  this  noblest  form  of  genius,  no  one  thinks 
of  denouncing  poetry.  Let  the  author  of  Clarence  persevere 
in  her  holy  work,  and  there  will  not  be  so  much  foundation,  in 
future,  for  the  sneers  of  the  bigoted.  Let  the  novelistr  the  poet 
and  the  historian  consecrate  their  several  gifts  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christian  virtue  and  high  moral  excel- 
lence ;  and  literature,  in  all  the  diversified  forms  which  it  may 
assume,  may  claim  kindred  to  the  holy  office  of  religion,  that 
of  ennobling  and  purifying  the  human  soul.  It  is  such  works 
of  fiction,  then,  and  such  only,  which  we  would  commend  to 
the  perusal  of  our  female  friends.  Let  the  licentious  novels  of 
a  popular  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spir- 
its, be  banished  from  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir  of  our  la- 
dies, as  unworthy  a  mind  of  delicacy,  good  taste,  and  moral  sen- 
timent. 

In  naming  a  course  of  reading,  history  occupies,  of  course, 
the  foremost  rank.  Poetry  comes  next,  succeeded  by  biogra- 
phy and  memoirs,  the  most  interesting  kind  of  history,  in  which 
the  French  are  so  distinguished ;  lastly,  belles  lettres,  including, 
of  course,  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  novels  and  romances. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  specify  the  works  under  these  several 
heads,  though  we  have  a  list  before  us,  but  would  rather  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  and  peculiar  taste  of  every  individual,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  instructers.  Nor  would  we 
be  understood  as  implying  that  each  class  of  works,  under  the 
several  heads  above  specified,  is  to  be  exhausted  successively, 
before  the  next  in  order  is  consulted.  That  history,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  unfold  all  her  rich  and  various  stores,  ere  the  mind 
is  suffered  to  cull  a  flower  in  the  fields  of  poetry  and  romance. 
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We  mean  no  such  thing.  We  would  recommend  the  concur- 
rent  reading  of  history  and  belles-lettres,  which  would  thus  de- 
velope  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  should  grow  and  strength- 
en together  :  i.  e.  the  judgment  and  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
the  early  period  at  which  the  school  and  the  Lyceum  are  for- 
saken, but  the  absolute  renouncing  of  all  study,  which  is  the 
general  consequence,  which  calls  more  particularly  for  reform. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact,  that  every  young  lady  leaves  her  school 
with  a  full  determination  to  continue  her  studies  without  inter- 
ruption, allotting  stated  periods  of  every  day  for  this  purpose. 
But  alas,  few  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  such 
a  resolution,  in  the  midst  of  such  repeated  inroads  on  one's  time 
as  ensue  on  leaving  school,  till  the  experiment  has  been  made! 
Fashionable  calls,  and  the  etiquette  and  ceremony  incident  to 
an  elevated  rank  in  society,  put  in  their  claims  and  thus  break 
in  upon  the  plans  for  intellectual  improvement,  which  had  been 
formed  as  we  were  bidding  farewell  to  the  scene  of  our  youth- 
ful instructions.  But  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  time ,  it  is 
possible,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
question.  Our  limits  forbid  our  dwelling  any  longer  on  this 
theme.  Let  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  then,  be  marked 
out  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  every  day,  and  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  habit,  would 
richly  recompense  any  sacrifice  of  mere  external  pleasures,  if 
such  be  indeed  demanded.  But  the  fact  is,  no  such  sacrifice 
will  be  necessary.  For  method  is  every  thing,  and  will  accom- 
plish every  thing. 

N.    L. 


Motto    for  an  Album. 

Here  friendship'' s  galaxy  shall  shine, 
In  tender,  pure,  unclouded  light ; 

A  ray  each  thought,  a  star  each  line, 
Forever  fixed,  forever  bright. 
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An  Ode  :  pronounced  before  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  Sep' 
lember  17,  1830,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  that  City. 
By  Charles  Sprague. 

The  production  of  good  poetry  has  been,  in  this  country,  a  rare  occurrence  ; 
not  that  our  writers  are  deficient  in  abilities,  but  they  have,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, resigned  all  independence  of  thought,  and  expression  of  genuine  feel- 
ing to  the  authorities,  models  and  mannerisms  of  the  British  poets.  Ameri- 
cans have  imitated — and  they  suffer  the  penalty  which  always  attends  imita- 
tors— what  is  good  in  their  productions  is  set  down  as  plagiarisms,  and  by  the 
bad  only  their  powers  of  mind.,  their  taste  and  imagination  are  judged. 

Poetry,  in  its  highest  and  purest  sense,  is  the  breathing  forth  of  those  aspira- 
tions, which  mark  the  immortal  spirit  in  man.  In  this  sense,  it  is,  like  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  sublimity  of  devotional  feeling,  which,  at  times,  seems  to 
ascend  to  the  heaven  of  human  hopes,  and  bring  thence  the  glorious  things  of 
the  eternal  world  in  the  voice  of  prophecy. 

The  next  most  sublime  prerogative  of  poetry,  is  the  kindling  and  sustaining 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism  ;  and  this  includes  the  exciting  and  fostering  every 
high  and  holy  excellence  of  national  character,  which  can  render  the  country 
of  the  poet  worthy  the  esteem  and  admiration  he  would  claim,  as  its  rightful 
tribute.  The  Epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Camoens  and  Voltaire  are  national 
poems,  and  these  poets  obtained  and  have  secured  their  immortality  by  the 
truth  and  beauty  with  which  they  depicted  the  peculiar  manners  and  modes  of 
feeling  of  their  respective  countries,  and  the  lofty,  stirring  and  pathetic  ap- 
peals to  those  passions  which  were  considered  most  conducive  to  national  glo- 
ry. "  Paradise  Lost"  is  the  only  successful  epic  which  has  not  been  thus 
blended,  and,  so  to  speak,  vivified,  with  the  history  of  the  country  to  which 
the  poet  belonged,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote;  and  even 
Milton  mingled,  in  his  celestial  musings,  much  of  the  peculiar  and  predomi- 
nating influence  of  his  own  times. 

We  have,  in  the  third  place,  the  refining  influence  of  poetry  on  the 
private  relations  of  social  life;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  lyrical  compo- 
sitions, that,  while  arousing  or  moving  the  passions.,  they  likewise  incline 
them  to  "  virtue's  side."  Love,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  here  the 
mighty  power  of  the  poet,  but  to  attain  its  holiest  sway,  he  must  direct  its 
energies  to  that  which  is  good — and  hence  truth  in  the  sentiment  becomes 
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absolutely  necessary,  for  nothing  is  good  that  is  not  true.  By  poetic  truth  we 
mean,  that  the  poet  must  feel  what  he  expresses,  or  he  must  know,  from 
his  own  observation,  that  others  have  felt,  the  passions  he  is  endeavouring  to 
portray.  If  all  poet?  thus  wrote  from  truth  and  nature,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  plagiarism,  because  the  modifications  of  mind,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression are,  probably,  as  various  in  individuals  as  are  the  features  of  the 
countenance;  and  though  all  have  true  faces,  yet  each  has  a  distinct  character, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  not  borrowed. 

We  make  these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those  worshippers  of  imagination, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  poetic  license  may  atone  for  the  grossest  faults, 
and  that  the  romantic  characteristics  of  poetry,  place  it  above  and  beyond 
all  rules  save  those  of  harmony  and  rhyme, — and  that  to  write  beautiful  poe- 
try, those  images  only,  which  have  been  acknowledged  beautiful  by  the  critics 
of  Europe,  must  be  employed  in  our  new  world.  When  this  idea  is  abandoned, 
when  our  poe!s  write  as  Americans,  as  republicans,  when  they  write  truth  in 
sentiment,  write  as  they  see  and  feel  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  mod- 
ifications of  social  life,  its  manners  and  passions  and  pursuits  in  their  own 
country,  or  as  they  contrast  with  those  of  other  countiies,  then  we  shall  have 
poetry  of  which  our  nation  will  be  proud.  There  aie,  occasionally,  such 
strains  now,  and  we  have  a  few  names  which  deserve  honorable  mention  as 
American  poets,  not  European  plagiarists. 

Charles  Sprague,  author  of  the  poem  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  of 
the  number  whom  Americans  should  delight  to  hoi, or.  Iris  talents  are  of  the 
first  order,  vigorous,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  they  have  always  been  diiect- 
ed  to  subject?  connected  with  his  own  country,  'i  here  is  also  something  re- 
publican in  his  literary  character,  for  his  eminence  as  a  writer  is  the  result  of 
self-application  and  untiring  industry,  labor  has  constituted  no  obstacle  in 
his  researches  or  performances.  Whatever  he  has  attempted,  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  finished  state;  and  the  scope  of  all  his  writings  has  been  to 
enlarge  the  views  or  elevate  the  tone  of  society.  He  has  set  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  we  recommend  his  Ode  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as 
worthy  the  study  of  every  individual  capable  of  appreciating  the  high  and 
holy  motives  which  influenced  the  Pilgrims  in  the  settlement  of  this  country; 
and  who  would  meditate  on  the  deep  responsibilities  which  the  privileges 
we  enjoy  necessarily  impose  on  rational  and  immortal  beings.  For  justness  of 
design,  purity  of  style  and  soundness  of  thought,  this  poem  has  rarely  been  ex- 
celled. It  has  some  faults,  but  they  are  very  trifling  compared  with  its  beau- 
ties; we  have  no  room  to  notice  them,  and  only  space  for  a  short  extract,  as  a 
specimen  to  those  who  have  not  yet  read  the  Ode. 

O  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told, 
The  story  of  those  men  of  old  ; 
For  this  fair  poetry  hath  wreathed 

Her  sweetest,  purest  flower; 
For  this  proud  eloquence  hath  breathao 

His  strain  of  loftiest  power  ; 
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Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground, 
And  hill  and  valley  blessed  ; 
There,  where  our  banished  fathers  strayed, 
There,  where  they  loved  and  wept  and  prayed, 
There,  where  their  ashes  rest. 
And  never  may  they  rest  unsung, 
"While  Liberty  can  find  a  tongue. 
Twine,  Gratitude,  a  wreath  for  them, 
.More  deathless  than  the  diadem, 
Who  to  life's  noblest  end, 
Gave  up  life's  noblest  powers, 
And  bade  the  legacy  descend, 
Down,  down  to  us  and  ours. 
-•*  *  *  *  #  * 

All  gone  !  'tis  ours,  the  goodly  land — 
Look  round — the  heritage  behold; 
Go  forth — upon  the  mountains  stand, 
Then,  if  ye  can,  be  cold. 
See  living  vales  by  living  waters  blessed, 
Their  weakh  see  earth's  dark  caverns  yield^ 
See  ocean  roll,  in  glory  dressed, 
For  all  a  treasure,  and  round  all  a  shield  j 
Haik  to  the  shouts  of  praise 
Rejoicing  millions  raise  ; 
Gaze  on  the  spires  that  rise, 
To  point  them  to  the  skies, 
Unfearing  and  unf  ared  ; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  O  then  forget 
To  whom  ye  owe  the  sacred  debt — 

The  Pilgrim  race  revered  ! 
The  turn  who  set  faith's  burning  lights 
Upon  thesf:  everlasting  heights, 
To  guide  their  children  through  the  years  of  time ; 
The  men  that  glorious  law  who  taught, 
Unshrinking  liberty  of  thought, 
And  roused  the  nations  with  the  truth  sublime. 

The  Library  of  Education,  Vol.  I.  Boston:  published  by  Gray 
&  Bowfn,  pp    317. 

This  first  volume  contains  two  Treatises  on  Education,  those  of  Locke  and 
Milton.  Mr.  Russell  the  editor,  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  publish,  in  a  connected  series,  the  "  productions  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  instruction  of  youth  "  1  he 
plan  must  we  think  be  highly  approved,  and  the  abilities  and  character  of  Mr. 
Russell  are  a  sulhcient  guarantee,  that  what  has  been  thus  wisely  projected 
will  be  faithfully  performed.  The  work  is  needed  for  teachers,  and  it  is  need- 
ed for  mother^.  The  effect  of  early  habits,  the  domestic  training  to  which 
every  human  being  is  subjected,  has  never  yet  been  suiEcietstly  estimated. 
Good  schools  may  make  learned  scholars,  but  it  is  only  good  mothers  that  can 
make  men  wise,  if  true  wisdom  consists  in  the  regulation  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  by  the  p  ecepts  of  moral  justice  towards  man,  and  love  towards  Cod. 
So  long  as  women  are  ignorant  of  the  power  of  early  education,  and  of  the 
principles  of  the  minds  they  are  forming,  so  long  must  wickedness  and  misery 
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prevail  ;  for  the  gross  errors  and  pernicious  habits  of  early  education  cannot  be 
eradicated — they  may  be  repented,  be  relinquished — but  the  stain  is  there. 
This  work  will  make  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  library,  and  furnish 
rules  and  hints,  which  in  families  as  well  as  schools  must  materially  assist  those 
who  are  anxious  to  perform  their  duty  in  training  children  in  virtue,  and  for 
usefulness.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  hints  on  physical  management  of 
children.  It  is  from  the  Treatise  of  Locke.  We  select  these  remarks,  because 
we  think  physical  education  is,  among  us,  more  neglected  than  moral  or  mental. 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  every  one's  health,  bat  especially  children's,  to  be 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  very  little,  as  may  be,  by  the  fire,  even  in  winter.  By 
this,  he  will  accustom  himself  also  to  heat  and  cold,  shine  and  rain  ;  all  which,  if 
a  man's  body  will  not  endure  it,  will  serve  him  to  very  little  purpose  in  this  world  ; 
and  when  he  is  grown  up  it  is  too  late  to  be»in  to  use  him  to  it ;  it  must  be  got 
early,  and  by  degrees. 

"  And  although  greater  regard  be  had  to  beauty  in  the  daughters,  yet  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  mure  they  are  in  the  air,  without  prejudice  to  their  faces, 
the  stronger  and  healthier  they  will  be  ;  and  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  hardships 
of  their  brothers  in  their  education,  the  greater  advantage  will  they  receive  from  it. 

"  One  thing  the  mention  of  the  girls  brings  into  my  mind  which  must  not  be  for- 
got ;  that  is,  that  your  son's  clothes  be  never  made  strait,  especially  about  the 
breast.  Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  she  thinks  best,  she  works 
of  herself  a  great  deal  better  and  exacter  than  we  can  direct  her. 

'•'As  for  children's  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  simple  ;  and  if  I  might,  ad- 
vise, flesh  should  be  forborne,  as  long  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  at  least  till  he  is  two  or 
three  years  old.  But  if  my  young  master  must  needs  have  flesh,  let  it  be  but  once 
a  day,  and  of  one  sort  at  a  meal.  Plain  beef,  mutton,  veal,  &c,  without  other 
sauce  than  hunger,  is  best, ;  and  great  care  should  be  used  that  he  eat  bread  plenti- 
fully both  alone  and  with  every  thing  else.  And  whatever  he  eats  that  is  solid, 
make  him  chew  it  well.  We  English  are  often  negligent  herein,  from  which  fol- 
lows indigestion  and  other  great  inconveniences. 

"  For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk,  milk-pottage,  water-gruel,  flummery  and  twen- 
ty other  things,  that  we  are  wont  to  make  in  England,  are  very  fit  for  children  : 
only  in  all  these  let  care  be  taken  that  they  be  plain,  and  without  much  mixture, 
and  very  sparingly  seasoned  with  sugar,  or  rather  none  at  all;  especially  all  spices, 
and  other  things  that  may  heat  the  blood,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Be  spar- 
ing also  of  salt,  in  the  seasoning  of  all  his  victuals,  and  use  him  not  to  high-season- 
ed meats.  Our  palates  grow  into  a  relish  and  liking  of  the  seasoning  and  cookery 
which  by  custom  they  are  set  to  ;  and  an  over  much  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  oc- 
casions thirst,  and  over  much  drinking,  has  other  ill  effects  upon  the  body.  I  should 
think  that  a  good  piece  of  well  made  and  well  baked  brown  bread,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  butter  or  cheese  would  be  the  best  breakfast  for  my 
young  master. 

"  Augustus,  when  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth,  tells  us  he  took  a  bit  of  dry 
bread  in  his  hand,  and  Seneca,  giving  an  account  how  he  managed  himself  when  old, 
and  his  a^e  permitted  indulgence,  says  that  he  used  to  eat  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for 
his  dinner,  without  the  formality  of  sitting  to  it.  The  masters  of  the  world  were 
bred  up  with  this  spare  diet  ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  felt  no  want  of 
strength  or  spirit,  because  they  ate  but  once  a  day.  Or  if  it  happened  by  chance 
that  any  one  would  not  fast  so  long  as  till  supper,  their  only  set  meal,  he  took  nothing 
but  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  or  at  most  a  few  raisins,  or  some  such  slight  thing  with  it  to 
stay  his  stomach.  You  cannot  imagine  of  what  force  custom  is  ;  and  I  impute  a 
great  part  of  our  diseases  in  England  to  our  eating  too  much  of  flesh,  and  too  little 
of  bread. 

"  More  fevers  and  surfeits  are  got  bv  people's  drinking  when  they  are  hot,  than 
bv  any  one  thing  I  know.  Therefore,  if  by  play  a  child  be  hot  and  dry  bread 
will  ill  go  down  ;  and  so  if  he  cannot  have  drink,  but  upon  condition  that  he  eats, 
he  will  be  forced  to  forbear.     For  if  he  be  very  hot,  he  should  by  no  means  drink. 
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Not  being  permitted  to  drink  without  eating,  will  prevent  the  custom  of  having  the 
cnp  often  at  his  nose  ;  a  dangerous  beginning,  and  preparation  to  intemperance- 
Men  often  bring  habitual  hunger  and  thirst  on  themselves  by  custom.  I  once  liv- 
ed in  a  house  where,  to  appease  a  froward  child,  they  gave  him  drink  as  often  as  he 
cried  ;  so  that  he  was  constantly  bibbing  :  and  though  he  could  not  speak,  he  drank 
more  in  twenty-four  hours   than  I  did. 

"Above  all,  take  care  that  he  seldom  ifever  taste  wine  or  strong  drink.  There 
is  nothing  so  ordinarily  given  to  children  in  England,  and  nothing  so  destructive  to 
them.  They  ought  never  to  drink  any  strong  liquor  but  when  the  doctor  prescribes 
it  as  a  cordial." 

Memoirs  of  Howard,  compiled  from  his  Diary,  his  confidential 
letters  and  other  authentic  documents.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown. 
Abridged  by  a  Gentleman  of  Boston,  from  the  London  Quarto  Edi- 
tion.    Boston  :  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  pp.  352. 

The  name  of  Howard  is  synonymous  with  charity;  but  still  some  may  ima- 
gine his  charity  was  of  that  eccentric  kind  which  sought  always  for  difficult 
channels  of  display,  and  was,  therefore,  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated. 
It  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  that  the  mo- 
tives which  actuated  this  devoted  Christian  should  be  understood,  and  we  re- 
joice to  see  a  work  so  judiciously  calculated  to  dispel  every  misapprehension, 
and  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Howard,  placed  within  the  means  of  every 
American  who  feels  an  interest  in  preserving  the  memory  of  goodness.  We 
call  Howard  a  philanthropist — he  was  only  a  Christian — and  the  same  de- 
sire of  doing  good,  and  the  performance  of  it  too,  as  far  as  practicable,  which 
he  evinced,  must  be  cherished  by  every  one  who  would  be,  in  spirit  and  truth, 
a  Christian.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who  claim  to  be  Christians  should  show 
that  to  gain  money  does  not  occupy  all  their  thoughts.  But  this  is  a  subject 
which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  here.  Tn  reading  this  volume  we  were 
particularly  interested  with  observing  the  salutary  effects  which  grief  for  the 
'loved  and  lost,"  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  mind  and  character.  How- 
ard, from  his  earliest  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  evinced  strong  traits  of 
vigor  of  mind,  and  excellence  of  heart.  The  warmth  of  philanthropy  was  strug- 
gling powerfully  with  the  worldly  prudence,  which  the  Christians  of  our  day 
are  taught  is  so  necessary  to  their  usefulness,  in  his  mind  ;  but  the  storm  of 
affliction  came  ;  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  shared  and  encouraged  his  benevo- 
lent plans,  was  taken  from  him,  and  in  that  night  of  grief  he  arose  and  trimmed 
his  lamp  at  a  flame  which  never  afterwards  decayed.  Perhaps  but  for  that 
sorrow,  he  would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  walks  of  his  private 
charity,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  his  labors  and  example  have  wrought 
in  the  world  would  never  have  been  realized.  Throughout  his  life  he  cher- 
ished most  devotedly  the  memory  of  his  wife  ; — and  let  those  who  would  abol- 
ish the  custom  of  wearing  mourning  apparel,  and  by  that  means  rob  the  dead 
of  one  avenue  to  the  thoughts, — the  consciences  of  the  living, — reflect  whether 
the  money  saved,  if  money  could  be  saved  by  such  pitiful  means,  from  dis- 
pensing with  the  fashion,  would  be  expended  in  a  manner  likely  to  operate 
more  beneficially  on  the  human  character.     We  were  not  placed  in  this  world 
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to  lay  up  money,  but  to  do  good,  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature,  and  prepare  for  that  world  where  righteousness  is  riches,  and 
love  is  happiness. 

There  is  another  very  sad  and  yet  important  reflection  must  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  American  who  reads  this  work.  It  is  respecting  the  horrid 
state  of  the  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  above  that  of  all  other  of  the  European 
nations,  including  even  the  Tun  s.  Why  is  it  that  a  people  boasting  so  loud- 
ly of  their  freedom,  and  piety,  and  intelligence,  can  be  thus  selfish  and  cruel  1 
The  answer  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  read  British  history,  and  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  British  government.  That  government  is  an  oli- 
garchy, and  its  corruptions  and  tyranny  have  made  the  name  of  liberty  only  a 
signal  of  oppression.  Avarice  and  luxury  among  the  mighty — vice  and  igno- 
rance among  the  low,  pervade  the  land.  We  should  take  warning  in  season 
and  avoid  their  errors  ;  remembering  that  the  most  intolerable  oppressions 
which  ever  disgraced  modern  governments  have  been  practised  by  an  oligar- 
chy, or  aristocracy,  ruling  in  the  name  of  a  republic  as  in  Venice,  or  a  limited 
monarchy  as  in  England.  It  seems  Howard  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  his  own 
government.  His  biographer  remarks,  "  though  interfering  but  little  with  the 
politics  of  the  day,  he  was  one  of  those  who  rejoiced  at.  the  issue  of  the  im- 
provident contest  into  which  we  were  foolishly  plunged  with  our  American 
colonies  ;  and  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he  moved  at  home,  evinced  him- 
self on  several  occa-ions,  a  spirited  opponent  of  aristocratical  influence.*' 

His  own  example    shows  that  the    peasantry  of  England  are    made  vicious 
and  brutal  by    their  oppressors.      For   the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health  he  pur- 
chased an  estate   near  Lymington,  in   the  New  Forest,    where  the  people  had 
been  found  so  bad  that  the  former  possessor  of  the  estate  thought  it   necessary 
to  employ  all  the    contrivances  of  aristocratical  tyranny  in  use  in  that  land  of 
freedom, —  man-ti~aps,  and  spring  guns  and  engines.     Tut  Mr.  Howard  lived 
three  or  four  years,  in  perfect  security  and  harmony  with  all  these  outlaws  and 
desperadoes,    whom    by  treating    kindly  and    justly  he    made  kind    and   good. 
(  harity    is  the  golden    chain  that  links  society  in  bonds    of  peace  ;  and    tiue 
charity  was  never   yet  practised  by  any  of  "  mere   mortal  mould"    more  de- 
votedly than  by   Howard.      We  can   ot  close  this   short  notice  better   than  by 
extracting  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Memoir,  which  we  commend  as  a  work  de- 
serving to  be  read  and  remembered.     '1  he  American  editor  has  performed  his 
task  ably,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  benevolence,  he  has  brought  forward  those 
excellent  traits  and  Christian  graces  of  the  character  he  sought  to  portray.     It 
is  a  blessed    legacy    to  the  world  ;  may  it  prove   a  redeeming  one   to  his  own 
country.      Were  the  Rnglish  character  freed  Tom  the  plague  spots  of  avarice 
and  luxury,  it  would  be  worthy  the  highest  praise.      Americans  must  regret  that 
the  stain  of  these  vices  should  degrade  a  nation  from  whom  they  descended  ; 
and  a  nation  that  reckons  Howard  as  its  son. 

M  In  him  was  concentrated  a  rare  union  of  intrepidity  and  coolness  :   decision  and 
enterprise  :  disinterestedness  and  humility  ;  tcn.perance  and  benevolence  ;  fearless- 
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ness  of  man,  and  devotedness  to  God.  After  he  was  45  years  of  age,  during  the 
short  period  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  at  an  expense  to  himself  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  travelled  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  miles,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  most  wretched  of  the  human  race  !  !  " 

The  History   of  Lynn.     By  Alonzo  Lewis.     Boston  :  J.  H.  East- 
burn,  pp.  260. 

There  is  no  shade,  or  there  need  be  none,  over  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
Americans  can  trace  back  their  pedigree — and  it  is  a  proud  one — to  Christian 
heroes,  self-exiled  for  their  liberties  and  religion.  Of  all  nations  we  should 
be  careful  to  search  out  the  record  of  the  past,  and  industriously  collect  ma- 
terials which  the  future  historians  of  our  country  may  employ  when  the  fabric 
of  our  national  character  shall  be  more  firmly  established,  and  the  tendencies 
of  those  great  and  singular  events  which  have  thus  far  marked  our  progress, 
shall  be  more  fully  developed.  The  industry  and  talent  thus  employed  wi  1  be 
appreciated,  when  many  an  idle  lay  that  now  floats  on  the  wings  of  our  news- 
papers as  "  beautiful"  and  "  sublime"  and  "  sweet"  effusions,  the  productions 
of"  talented" — and  "  gifted"— and  "  promising"  young  bards,  will  be  no  more 
found  than  the  dust  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  Such  have  been  our  impres- 
sions while  looking  over  this  neat  volume  ;  and  we  hope  the  example  of  Mr. 
Lewis  will  be  followed,  and  the  histories  of  our  towns  be  generally  preserved. 
The  knowledge  of  our  own  country,  next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  should  be 
the  first  lesson  of  American  children  ;  and  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  own  town  had  been  settled  and  governed  and  improved 
would  be  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  the  minds  of  children  to  compre- 
hend the  history  and  government  of  the  whole  Union.  The  familiarity  of 
names  and  places,  greatly  assists  the  minds  of  children,  and  moreover  awakens 
an  interest  which  imprints  the  facts  on  their  memory,  as  being  connected  with 
their  own  home.  For  the  people  of  Lynn,  this  work  must  possess  deep  inter- 
est, as  the  record  of  two  hundred  years,  and  probably  containing  the  names,  at 
least,  of  most  of  the  families  in  that  town.  It  is  very  handsomely  executed 
with  several  plates  and  a  beautifully  lithographed  map,  surveyed  and  drawn  by 
the  author  of  the  book,  who  certainly  deserves  much  pra:se,  but  the  best  we 
can  give  is  an  extract  from  the  introduction,  as  a  specimen  of  its  pure  style, 
and  the  lofty  and  generous  feelings  which  the  writer  cherishes  himself  and 
would  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 

"  Among  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  there  are  a  few  which  afford  more  analloyed 
gratification,  than  that,  which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  the  loved  and  famil- 
iar objects  of  home,  combined,  as  they  always  are,  with  the  memory  of  the  innocent 
delights  of  our  childhood.  This  is  one  of  the  few  pleasures  of  which  the  heart  can- 
not be  deprived — which  the  darkest  shades  of  misfortune  serve  to  bring  out  into  a 
fuller  relief — and  which  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  current  of  time  tends  only 
to  polish  and  to  brighten.  When  wearied  with  the  tumult  of  ihe  world,  and  sick  of 
the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  life,  the  thoughts  may  return  with  delight  to  ihe  plea- 
sures of  childhood,  and  banquet  unsated  on  the  recollections  of  youth.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  companions  of  his  early  years — and  the  mother  who  watched 
over  his  dangers — and  the  father  who  counselled  him — and  the  master  who  instruct- 
ed him — and  the  sister  whose  sweet  voice  reproved  his  wildness  1  Who  does  not  re- 
member the   tree  under  which  he  played — and  the  house  in   which  he  lived — and 
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even  the  moonbeam  which  slept  upon  his  bed  1  Who  has  not  returned,  in  sunlight 
and  in  sleep,  to  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  and  purest  joys,  and  to  the  green  and 
humble  mounds  where  his  sorrows  have  gone  forth  over  the  loved  and  the  lost  who 
were  dear  to  his  soul  1  And  who  does  not  love  to  indulge  these  remembrances, 
though  they  bring  swelling  tides  to  his  heart  and  tears  to  his  eyes  1  And  whose  ideas 
are  so  limited  that  he  does  not  extend  his  thoughts  to  the  days  and  the  dwellings 
of  his  ancestors,  until  he  seems  to  become  a  portion  of  the  mountain  and  the  stream, 
and  to  prolong  his  existence  through  the  centuries  which  are  passed  ?" 

Blake's  Geography  for  Children.  With  eight  Copperplate 
Maps  and  thirty  Wood  Cuts.  Boston:  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook,  pp.  64. 

For  simplicity  of  plan  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  this  little  work  may 
safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  Geography  yet  offered  for  the  younger 
classes  of  our  schools.  The  execution  of  the  maps,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be 
commended,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  will 
we  have  no  doubt  give  it,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circulation.  Its  respected  au- 
thor has  labored  ardently  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  such  efforts  should  be 
rewarded. 

Juvenile  Lyre  :  or  Hymns  and  Songs,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Cheerful,  set  to  appropriate  Music.  For  the  use  of  Primary  and 
Common  Schools.  Boston  :  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.  Hartford  :  H. 
&  F.  J.  Huntington,  pp.  72. 

If  it  be  found  judicious  to  introduce  singing  as  a  branch  of  elementary 
education,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  will  be  done,  this  pure  and 
beautiful  collection  of  songs  for  little  children  must  be  appreciated. 

Scientific  Tracts.  The  fifth  number  of  this  useful  work  is  on  "  Animal  Me- 
chanism— the  Eye."  By  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith.  The  Essay  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  well-executed  wood  engravings  ;  and  by  the  perspicuous  manner  of  the 
writer,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  is  rendered  highly  interesting. 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Vol.  VI.  Part  1,  is  on  In- 
sect Transformations.  The  number  is  embellished  with  numerous  engravings- 
The  usefulness  of  this  work  is  securing,  as  it  deserves,  an  extended  patronage. 

The  Naturalist,  edited  by  Daniel  Jay  Brown,  a  periodical  lately  established 
in  Boston,  and  devoted,  as  its  title  imports,  to  the  science  of  Natural  History,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  publication  of  much  interest  and  worth.  It  is  the  object  of  the  editor 
"  to  select  the  most  useful  and  interesting  topics  of  Natural  History,  to  express  them 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  general  class  of  readers  for  whom  the 
work  was  designed,  to  illustrate  the  subjects  by  appropriate  lithographic  represen- 
tations, and  to  do  for  the  whole  all  that  is  possible  to  render  the  work  useful  and 
entertaining,"  Such  is  the  plan,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  deserving  of  public  en- 
couragement. 


The  "  List  of  New  Publication-, "  and    several  other  articles,    were  omitted 
for  lack  of  room. 
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Boarding    Schools. 

The  necessity  for  female  education  is  imperious,  and,  were 
we  to  designate  the  most  certain  sign  that  the  world  is  actually 
improving,  we  should  unhesitatingly  refer  to  the  efforts  now 
making  to  instruct  equally  both  sexes.  We  repeat,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  female  education  ;  for,  till  women  are  permitted  to 
become  rational,  men  will  continue  fools.  We  use  the  term  in 
the  scriptural  sense,  meaning  ignorant,  weak,  wicked,  unstable, 
perverse.  That  the  mass  of  men  are  thus  foolish,  that  they 
have  not  understood  their  own  nature,  nor  the  true  method  of 
improving  their  faculties,  and  securing  their  best  interests,  is  cer- 
tain. The  history  of  the  world  is  that  of  error,  wickedness  and 
misery.  Yet  there  are,  in  human  nature,  high  capacities  for  good- 
ness and  happiness  ;  and  even  in  this  life,  the  means  of  exqui- 
site felicity,  social  and  intellectual,  are  within  human  attainment, 
but  always  connected  with  purity,  and  goodness,  and  knowl- 
edge ;  this  we  think  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  is 
intelligent  and  virtuous. 

How  then  must  education  be  conducted,  in  order  to  make 
men  wise  to  discern  their  true  interests,  and  inflexible  to  se- 
cure their  best  enjoyments?  The  answer  is  obvious — it  must 
be  managed  by  those  who  are  themselves  instructed  in  the  worth 
of  the  objects  sought,  and  in  the  way  by  which  only  they  can 
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be  obtained.  It  is  not  enough  that  woman  understands  the 
domestic  department, — for  if  that  be  her  chief  knowledge,  she 
will  certainly  pamper  the  physical,  and  neglect  the  moral  and 
mental  capacities  of  those  with  whom  she  is  connected.  It  is 
this  exciting  the  animal  appetites  of  the  young,  and  instilling, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  heart's  core,  the  love  of  self  and  sen- 
suality, which  keeps  the  world  degradingly  ignorant,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  dominion  of  violent  passions.  And  this  early  initiation 
into  vice,  (every  inordinate  predominance  of  the  appetites  is 
vice  in  rational  beings,)  is  the  work  of  mothers — affectionate 
mothers,  who  love  their  little  ones  as  their  own  souls,  and  only 
administer  the  poison  because  they  are  themselves  unconscious  of 
its  deadly  effects.  They  have  sinned  through  ignorance,  which 
has  been  their  misfortune  rather  than  fault ;  but  the  consequen- 
ces have  been  not  the  less  terrible.  This  is  not  overrating  the 
importance  of  the  female  influence  on  education.  Woman  has  the 
sole  control  of  mind  at  its  formation.  Every  human  being  is  com- 
mitted to  her  superintending  care,  at  the  age  when  the  impres- 
sions that  decide  the  individual  bias  are  given  ;  and  it  must  be 
through  ignorance  of  her  duties,  rather  than  the  neglect  of  her  of- 
fice, that  bad  habits,  wrong  principles,  and  false  conclusions  have 
so  universally  prevailed,  and  incited  men  to  the  pursuit  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  happiness.  There  is 
no  way  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  by  giving  to  females  an  edu- 
cation which  shall  make  them  aware  of  their  influence,  and  its 
effects.  The  more  they  feel  the  importance  of  their  station,  as 
the  "  helpmate"  of  man,  the  more  assiduous,  as  well  as  capa- 
ble, they  will  become  of  discharging  their  duties.  They  will 
understand  their  responsibleness,  as  well  as  their  privileges. 
Nature  has  provided  a  barrier  against  the  abuse  of  the  almost 
omnipotent  influence  of  woman — even  when  she  shall  know,what 
she  does  not  now,  her  moral  and  intellectual  power.  Her  love 
is  stronger  than  her  ambition.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  wife, 
mother,  daughter,  or  sister,  will  wish  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
husband,  son,  father,  or  brother  whom  she  loves.  The  idea 
that  education  will  make  women  discontented  with  their  station, 
and  disinclined  to  the  performance  of  their  household  duties, 
originated  in  the  same  false  premises  which  decreed  that  men 
were  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  must  be  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  despotism,  in  order  to  have  their  social  state 
truly  enlightened  and  comfortable.  Education  among  the  peo- 
ple has  been  proscribed  as   producing  discontent  and  disorder. 
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We  republicans  know  such  conclusions  are  unsound,  and  have 
only  been  advanced  and  supported  by  those  who  selfishly  sought 
their  own  interests,  and  not  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  world.  The  question  respecting  the  judiciousness  of  be- 
stowing education  on  females,  has  not  so  long  been  decided  in 
the  negative  because  men  were  united  in  the  wish  to  tyrannize 
over  them.  Certainly,  in  our  country,  women  have  always  been 
cherished  with  tenderness,  and  regarded  with  respect.  But 
men  have  not  themselves  been,  till  very  lately,  at  all  aware  of 
the  tendencies  of  early  education.  The  Puritans  provided 
schools  and  colleges  in  which  their  sons  might  be  instructed 
in  knowledge,  and  trusted  that,  for  their  daughters,  piety  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  them  heaven.  That  the  purest  and  most 
acceptable  worship  of  God  requires  we  love  him  with  mind  as 
well  as  hearty  was  scarcely  considered  ;  certainly  the  moral 
effect  which  intellectual  culture  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
Christian  character,  had  not  been  estimated,  or  those  pious  and 
politic  men  would  have  provided  for  the  education  of  their 
daughters  as  well  as  sons.  Indeed,  the  subject  is  now  only  be- 
ginning to  attract  public  attention.  But  let  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  female  intellect,  rightly  disciplined  and  directed,  be  once 
fully  experienced,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  woman  will  again 
be  consigned  to  ignorance,  with  the  view  of  making  her  more 
useful,  amiable,  or  attractive.  It  will  be  found  that  to  cultivate 
her  reason,  is  the  best  method  to  make  her  reasonable  ;  and  that 
in  elevating  her  mind  and  sentiments,  man  will  acquire  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  soul  and  character. 

But  many  obstacles  are  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  many  im- 
provements adopted.  The  useful  and  ornamental  in  education, 
must  be  made  to  harmonize  more  accordantly.  An  acquaintance 
with  every  department  of  "  household  good"  must  be  consider- 
ed as  fashionable,  for  the  thorough-bred  young  lady,  as  to  touch 
the  keys  of  the  piano  with  grace  ;  and  a  skill  in  plain  needle 
work  as  indispensable  to  her  cultivated  and  refined  taste,  as 
skill  in  drawing  or  painting.  There  is  time  enough,  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  to  learn  all  these  things  ;  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
introduce  them  advantageously,  so  as  neither  to  perplex  nor  dis- 
gust, into  the  course  of  the  young  lady's  education.  We  have 
given  this  subject  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  though  not  cer- 
tain we  shall  benefit  the  age  much  by  our  remarks,  will  yet 
hazard  a  few  of  the  reflections  which  have  occurred.  If  the 
value  of  these   ideas  might  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
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ardent  wishes  of  the  writer  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and 
moral  excellence  among  her  own  countrywomen,  they  will  not 
be  wholly  useless. 

We  think,  then,  the  mother  of  a  family  should  always  consid- 
er herself  the  responsible  instructress  of  her  daughters,  and  no 
boarding  school  education  should  finish  the  young  lady.  Till 
the  idea  of  this  finishing  is  exploded,  education  will  be  some- 
thing apart  from  domestic  life,  as  incompatible  with  our  common 
duties  as  religion  has  been  falsely  represented  to  be  with  our 
innocent  pleasures. 

Our  plan  would  be  this.  Let  the  mother  watch  over  her 
young  children.  Nothing  but  sickness  or  extreme  poverty,  or 
some  insurmountable  obstacle,  should  induce  a  mother  to  resign 
her  trust  over  her  infants,  at  least  till  the  age  of  three  or  four. 
Infant  Schools  are  beneficial  for  the  very  poor,  because  such  have 
not  time,  and  rarely  the  ability,  to  discharge  their  maternal  duties ; 
but  those  who  have  the  means  of  living  in  competence,  should 
consider  the  opportunity  of  forming  the  minds  and  securing  the 
confidence  of  their  little  ones  as  among  their  most  precious  bles- 
sings. We  approve  the  system  of  Infant  Schools,  but  yet  be- 
lieve, for  very  young  children,  there  is  no  place  like  a  well-re- 
gulated home,  and  no  teacher  like  a  good  mother.  Say,  then, 
that  at  the  age  of  four  or  five,  the  girl  commences  her  school 
education.  From  that  period,  till  she  is  twelve  or  fourteen,  she 
is  probably  happier,  and  her  proficiency  is  more  rapid  than 
though  she  were  kept  constantly  at  home.  But  the  mother 
must  take  an  interest  in  all  the  studies  of  her  daughter,  must 
watch  carefully  over  her  habits  of  thought  as  well  as  conduct, 
and  never  permit  the  idea  that  her  superintendance  in  mental 
developement  is  unnecessary  because  the  child  is  at  school. 
This  course  will  require  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mother  ;  but 
she  should  use  exertion  ;  she  will  be  happier  for  it ;  we  can 
have  nothing  really  excellent  and  permanently  beneficial  with- 
out labor ;  and  ladies  should  not  dream  of  being  excused  from 
exertions  and  responsibilities  because  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
everything.  We  must  not  make  education  the  work  of  hire- 
lings. There  must  be  heart  and  soul  put  forth  in  this  training 
of  immortal  natures  ;  and  nothing  but  love,  deep  and  devoted 
as  that  which  the  maternal  bosom  only  is  capable  of  feeling, 
can  incite,  or  sustain,  or  adequately  reward  the  effort.  Re- 
member, if  the  mother  once  relinquishes  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  her  children,   she  loses  the   empire   of  reason   over  their 
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conduct  and  characters.  If  she  neglects  their  moral  discipline, 
she  will  have  little  power  to  awaken  conscience  as  their  moni- 
tor. She  must  thenceforward  trust  to  the  impulses  of  feeling 
only  ;  she  will  have  no  chart  for  her  course,  and  should  the 
storms  of  passion  arise,  or  the  syrens  of  temptation  allure,  how 
soon  they  may  be  driven  beyond  her  guidance,  separated,  or 
wrecked,  or  destroyed. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  we  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan,  were  all  young  ladies,  whose  mothers  are  com- 
petent to  the  task,  (and  all  ladies  ought  to  be,)  instructed  at 
home.  Let  the  mother  become  the  preceptress  and  companion 
of  her  daughter  ;  she,  (the  mother,)  may  have  the  assistance 
of  masters  and  lecturers,  if  necessary  ;  but  she  must  superin- 
tend, and  she  would  thus  be  improving  herself  while  educating 
her  child.  If  her  domestic  establishment  be  regulated  with 
judgment,  there  will  be  sufficient  lime  for  all  her  duties.  No 
bustle  need  be  made  about  the  education  department.  Let  the 
young  lady  be  trained  to  pursue  her  studies  while  her  mother 
receives  her  morning  calls.  By  the  way,  we  do  wish  this  ab- 
surd custom  of  morning  calls  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether; 
— it  fritters  away  that  part  of  our  time  best  adapted  for  duties 
and  improvements  at  home.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening,  ladies 
could  receive  their  friends  with  convenience  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure. 

The  advantages  secured  by  the  mode  of  home  education, 
would  be  many  and  important.  The  young  lady  would  find 
that  her  accomplishments,  and  the  household  cares,  were  com- 
patible with  each  other,  because  she  would  see  her  mother 
interested  in  both.  This  idea  must,  by  some  means,  be  made 
familiar,  or  the  young  lady,  as  soon  as  she  is  married,  settles 
down  into  a  hum-drum,  listless,  nervous  being,  without  the  en- 
ergy of  a  good  housewife,  of  one  who  has  never  been  at  a 
boarding  school,  and  thus  the  expense  of  a  fashionable  educa* 
tion  is  thrown  away — or,  worse  still,  made  vain  by  her  polite 
accomplishments,  she  disdains  the  petty  cares  of  a  family  as 
beneath  the  notice  of  her  refined  and  sentimental  feelings,  and 
is  wretched,  and  makes  all  around  her  miserable,  unless  all  her 
extravagant  desires  of  shining  in  the  world  can  be  gratified. 

There  is  no  one  circumstance  that  operates  more  injudiciously 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  a  young  lady,  than  the  foolish  cus- 
tom, (which  we  have  aped,  with  other  pernicious  customs,  from 
the  fashionables  of  London,)  of  coming  out — as  the  phrase  is. 
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It  separates  education  from  the  idea  of  life.     The  poor  girl  has 
been  kept  at  school  for  the  sin  of  not  being  old  enough  to  enjoy 
herself  in  society,  but  when  the  brilliant  period  of  coming  out 
arrives,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  dress  and  visit,  and  get 
a  rich  husband  and  be  happy.   How  ridiculous — and  how  false! 
Such  folly,  in  rational  beings,  would  excite  only  laughter,  if  the 
consequences  were  not  so    serious   and  so  sad.     But   let  the 
young  lady  become  accustomed  to  the  study  and  practice  of  her 
acquirements   at  home,  and   be   gradually   introduced  into  the 
circle  of  her  mother's  friends,  and   she  will  not  be  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  fashionable  life.     Her  eye  will  acquire  justness  of 
perception,  because  she  will   look  on  the  scene  before   her  de- 
sires to  engage  in  it  have  been  stimulated  ;  and  she  will  be  able 
to  separate  the  brilliant  lustres,   which   are   only    disposed   for 
effect,  from  the  steady  and  pure  light  of  the  lamps  that  must  al- 
ways be  needed  to  guide  and  beautify  her  path.     She  will  learn 
that   her  education    can  never   be  finished,   but  with   her  life  ; 
and  that  if  she  is  not  improving   in    goodness  and  intelligence, 
she  is  taking  lessons  in  error  and  frivolousness. 

Some  may  fear  this  early  glimpse  of  the   gay  world  will  ex- 
cite the    taste  for  amusements  in  the    mind  of  the  young  lady, 
and  thus  indispose  her  for  serious  application  to    her   studies. 
There  is  little  danger  of  this  result,  if  she  have  a  sensible  mother. 
It  is  not   intended  the  young  lady  shall  visit  much  at   evening 
parties,  only  that  she  shall  occasionally  accompany  her  mother 
when  the  invitation  is  from  particular  friends — and,  at  any  rate, 
the  danger  to  her   character  is  less  than   though  her   curiosity 
were  excited,  as  it  would  be,  by  dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  fash- 
ionable life,  of  which  she  had  heard,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
scrutinize.     Descriptions  of  the  collective  pleasures  of  a  fete, 
always  exceed,  and  vastly  too,  the  reality  enjoyed  by  any  indi- 
vidual who  graced  it;  as  we  believe  those  who  have  most  sedu- 
ously  attended  brilliant  parties  would  testify,  were  they  to  speak 
out.     And  as  imagination  will  be  busy  with  scenes  in  which  we 
are,  some  day,  expecting  to  mingle,  it  is  better  that  a  little  re- 
ality should,  now  and  then,  appear,  than   that  the  fancy  should 
be  unrestrained  by   any  limits,  in  the  picturings   of  the  world. 
We  know  that  in  those  countries  where  young  unmarried  females 
are  most  scrupulously  confined  from  society,  the  minds  of  wo- 
men are   least  cultivated,    and  their   manners    most  corrupted. 
Look  at  those  reared  in  nunneries. 

The  system  of  continuing  education  at  home  for  the  daugh- 
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ters,  is  also  recommended  by  its  salutary  influence  on   mothers. 
It  would  give  them  an  aim  for  exertion,  a  motive  to  retain  their 
own   literature   and  accomplishments,    more  praiseworthy  than 
that  of  display.     And  there  is  a  pure  presence  in  the  society  of 
children  and  ingenuous  youth,  which  operates  most  beneficially 
on  the  mature  mind.     And  the  more  we  feel  that  our  examples 
are  to  affect  the  conduct   and  character  of  those  we  love,  and 
from  whose   fate  we   cannot   separate  our  own,    the   more  we 
shall  strive   to  act  rationally,   and  thus   we  shall   become  better 
and  happier.     A  mother  who  educates  her  children,  must  im- 
prove. If  our  rich  and  fashionable  ladies  would  fix  this  standard, 
that  a   thorough-educated   young  lady  must  be  one  who  has  re- 
ceived her  last  polishing  at  home,  they  would,  besides  promoting 
the  intellectual  resources  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  secure 
to    themselves  a  pre-eminence   which    the  eclat  of  educating 
their  daughters   at  the   most  expensive   schools   will  never  im- 
part. 

But  schools  are  necessary  as  auxiliaries  in  instruction,  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  the  efforts  constantly  making  to  improve  and 
extend  them.  We  have  before  us  the  "  Plans,"  and  "  Cata- 
logues" of  several  "  Young  Ladies'  Schools,"  all  promising 
fairly,  and,  from  the  character  hitherto  sustained,  meriting  public 
confidence. 

The  "  Young  Ladies'  High  School,"  in  this  city,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  institutions  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Bailey  is  an  indefatigable  and  excellent  instructor,  and  public 
sentiment  has  been,  in  his  case,  what  it  is  not  in  all  cases,  wise 
to  discern  merit,  and  liberal  to  reward  exertion.  From  his 
"  Regulations,"  &c.  we  extract  one  paragraph.  It  contains  the 
true  principles  of  education. 

"  In  directing  our  course  of  studies,  we  regard  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  the  two  ends  of  education, 
The  principal  object  in  a  well-regulated  school  should  not  be,  to  teach 
the  pupils  a  great  many  things,  though  this  should  not  be  neglected  ; 
but  it  should  be,  to  call  into  exercise  the  various  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  communicate  such  habits  of  thought  as  shall  lead  the  learner  to 
regard  the  work  of  education  as  only  begun,  when  the  days  of  school- 
discipline  are  finished.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  of  what 
use  are  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin,  &c.  to  females?  Such  studies  are 
used  rather  as  a  means,  than  as  the  end,  of  education.  They  enable 
the  pupil  to  learn  other  things  with  greater  facility,  from  the  salutary 
influence  they  exert  upon  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind." 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  "  Troy  Female    Seminary,"  so 
highly  distinguished  by  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Willard,  the  princi- 
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pal,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  assistant.  The  number  of 
yearly  pupils  is  245.  We  hardly  think  any  school  of  the  kind 
in  our  Republic  has  so  large  a  number.  The  word  republic 
suggests  that  a  passing  compliment  is  due  to  Mrs.  Willard,  for 
the  simplicity  with  which  she  has  announced  those  who  regulate 
her  Seminary.  There  are  eight  " Trustees,"  all  "honorable 
men,"  we  presume,  for  Mrs.  W.  feels  sufficient  confidence  in 
their  names  to  dispense  with  the  silly  appendages  of  Hon.,  Rev., 
Esq.,  &c.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  republic.  If  a  gentle- 
man's name  is  not  respected,  a  title  is  useless  ;  if  it  is,  superflu- 
ous. This  unpretending  manner  of  Mrs.  W.  shows  her  good 
sense;  and  the  worth  and  fitness  of  those  who  manage  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  school  will  not,  we  feel  confident,  be 
less  appreciated  by  all  sensible  people.  The  following  obser- 
vation, from  her  "  conditions,"  &c.  also  exhibits  the  just  views 
of  Mrs.  W.  in  regard  to  a  very  important  item  in  female  edu- 
cation. 

"Mrs.  Willard  wishes  the  dress  of  her  pupils,  during  school  hours,  to 
consist  of  calico,  gingham,  or  crape,  made  in  plain  style.  Parents  and 
guardians  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  furnish  their  daughters  or 
wards  with  expensive  laces,  jewelry,  or  any  other  needless  articles  of 
apparel,  nor  to  leave  with  them  the  control  of  money." 

"  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,"  at  Keene,  (N.  H.)  is  the 
one  of  which  we  have  the  most  personal  knowledge.  That  we 
think  favorably  of  the  institution,  may  be  inferred,  because  we 
have  placed  our  own  daughters  there.  The  school  has  been 
long  established,  and,  for  its  advantages  in  bestowing  a  thorough, 
practical  education,  such  an  one  as  shall  induce  the  young  lady 
to  consider  her  "  accomplishments"  equally  as  her  "  solid  learn- 
ing," what  she  must  make  available  to  promote  her  own  use- 
fulness as  well  as  brilliancy,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
her  friends  more  particularly  than  the  gayety  of  the  world,  we 
believe  few,  in  New  England,  will  be  found  superior.  Miss 
Catherine  Fiske,  the  principal,  has  made  the  study  of  mind  her 
diligent  and  favorite  pursuit ;  and  she  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  faculty  of  arousing,  influencing,  and  forming  the 
minds  of  her  pupils.  The  following,  from  the  "  Remarks," 
appended  to  her  "  Catalogue,"  will  show  we  have  not  overrat- 
ed her  correct  and  Christian  views. 

"  The  deep  interest  which  the  public  evince  in  the  education  of  fe- 
males, has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  schools,  all  of  which,  if  right- 
ly improved,  afford  their  peculiar  advantages. 
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"As  our  republic  increases  in  wealth  and  refinement,  it  becomes 
more  necessary  to  send  daughters  abroad  for  a  part  of  their  school  ed- 
ucation, that  they  maybe  separated  from  some  of  the  attractions  of 
home — from  their  childhood  associates,  and  from  their  village  pleas- 
ures, which  may  so  interest  the  young  heart,  that  the  mind,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  not  be  given  to  study. 

"It  likewise  becomes  requisite  to  the  public  utility,  that  there  should 
be  some  dissimilarity  in  the  plan,  discipline,  &c.  of  different  schools,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  youth,  arising  from  different  ages,  capacities, 
dispositions  and  circumstances. 

"  To  some  minds,  knowledge,  undoubtedly,  is  best  conveyed  through 
the  allurements  of  novelty  and  display,  and  the  excitement  of  a  busy 
multitude.  Others  may  be  more  benefitted  by  less  exciting  causes,  and 
learn  better  without  the  stimulus  of  large  classes,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
studies.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  latter,  we  wish  to  adapt  our 
school.  We  endeavor  to  have  our  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
as  simple  and  beneficial  as  possible — regulating  all,  as  circumstances 
require,  by  our  best  judgment  and  principles. 

"  We  feel  particularly  desirous  that  our  pupils  should  understand 
the  English  language — to  read,  write,  and  speak  it  correctly,  and  even 
pleasingly  ; — that  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  Geography  and 
Arithmetic — to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  suitable  for  recording  or  book- 
keeping. We  are  very  anxious  that  their  feelings,  principles  and  hab- 
its, should  comport  with  the  Christian  religion. 

"  It  is  a  truth  that  some  methods  of  instruction  are  more  interesting 
and  useful  than  others — yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  adopt  any 
system,  in  which  it  was  not  important  that  the  pupil  should  exert  her 
own  faculties  to  gain  knowledge.  Would  she  elevate  her  mental  worth, 
she  must  apply  her  mind  constantly  and  closely,  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  subject  to  which  she  is  attending — with  the  exalt- 
ed view  that,  in  maturer  years,  she  will  translate  her  knowledge  into 
practice. 

"  It  is  likewise  important  that  youth  should  be  taught,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  senses  are  unreasonably  delighted,  and  the  passions  in- 
dulged, the  intellect,  and  even  the  moral  power,  become  passive  and  in- 
efficient." 

The  plan  of  education  pursued  at  the  u  Adams  Female  A- 
cademy,"  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  "  Charles  C.  P.  Gale,  Principal, 
Caroline  P.  Parker,  Assistant,"  appears,  from  the  "  General 
View,"  sent  us,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  liberal  and  judi- 
cious principles  which  regulate  the  best  institutions  for  females. 
To  discipline  the  mind,  exalt  the  intellect  and  purify  the  heart, 
is  now  the  object  of  instruction.  We  wish  there  was,  howev- 
er, more  systematic  attention  paid  to  physical  culture,  that  the 
senses  and  appetites  were  more  rigorously  disciplined,  and  re- 
gular exercises  for  the  body  considered  as  indispensable,  to  con- 
stitute a  proper  training,  as  recitations.  Real  refinement  of 
manners  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of  intellect,  and 
purity  of  heart — a  pale  cheek  and  invisible  waist,  are  no 
20 
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certain  indications  of  a  delicate  mind,  and  tender,  sensitive  soul 
— but  they  usually  are  symptoms  of  a  nervous,  dyspeptic,  and 
very  particular  disposition,  which  has  been  indulged  and  pam- 
pered by  tender,  but  injudicious  affection. 

The  course  of  education  at  the  Adams'  Academy,  is  reasona- 
ble in  the  pecuniary  department,  and  that  is  no  slight  consider- 
ation. Extravagance  is  no  more  to  be  commended  when  its 
objects  are  ostensibly  beneficial  ones,  than  when  it  only  aims  to 
make  a  show.  In  some  respects,  the  extravagances  of  really 
useful  things  are  worse  than  those  of  fashionable,  because  we 
are  more  slow  to  see  the  evil,  and  less  disposed  to  correct  it. 
We  do  think  the  expenses  of  female  education,  at  many  of  our 
schools,  are  too  great,  and  we  hope  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  will  use  their  influence 
to  check  this  growing  evil. 

We  Yankees  boastof  the  means  of  universal  education  afford- 
ed us,  but  if  the  charges  for  refined  and  classical  institutions 
become  exorbitant,  the  new  places  of  our  country  will,  in  a 
short  time,  exceed  us  in  giving  such  instruction  to  the  many, 
which  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  community,  than  that  a 
few  ladies  should  excel  in  those  accomplishments  invented  to 
throw  grace  around  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  fashionable 
society  of  the  old  world. 

We  saw,  lately,  on  looking  over  a  paper  from  Tallahasse, 
(Florida,)  advertisements  for  three  young  ladies' schools,  in  that 
far  away  place — the  usual  "  solid  branches"  and  "  polite  ac- 
complishments" were  to  be  taught,  and  the  prices  for  tuition 
were  not  so  much,  by  one  half,  as  are,  in  many  instances,  de- 
manded in  this  city.  It  should  be  otherwise,  because  we  have 
so  many  capable  of  teaching — if  they  would  only  be  satisfied  with 
small  gains.  We  rejoice  to  see  this  attention  paid  to  female 
instruction  in  every  part  of  our  vast  country,  and  we  are  glad 
when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
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The  Gossamer  Spider's   Web. 

Half  in  a  sad,  and  half  in  sportive  mood, 

My  spirit  searched  for  man's  similitude* 

With  natural  pride  I  turned  and  looked  above, 

To  those  bright  worlds,  hung  by  Eternal  love, 

To  lead  us  there, — but  there  no  type  I  found. 

I  scanned  the  air,  but  still  that  blue  profound 

Met  my  rapt  gaze,  and  birds  whose  untamed  wing 

And  glorious  flight,  could  ne'er  man's  image  bring. 

I  sent  my  thoughts  far  o'er  the  chainless  sea, 

And  sought  for  man — but  found  the  Deity. 

With  eye  subdued,  I  turned  from  sky,  sea,  air, 

Again  to  earth,  and  found  his  emblem  there. 

Seest  thou  yon  fragile  thing,  with  form  so  light, 

Float  on  the  breeze,  or  spin  its  noiseless  flight? 

The  insect  monarch  of  that  silken  throne, 

Wrought  with  a  skill  to  human  art  unknown, 

Now  its  rich  dew-gems  sparklingly  reveals, 

Or  in  deep  shadows  cautiously  conceals 

Its  viewless  net- work,  till  some  victim  darts 

On  the  close  mesh,  deluded  by  his  arts — 

With  wily  pleasure  draws  the  downy  chain 

Each  motion  rivets,  and  each  struggle  vain  ; 

Feasting  on  guests  he  courted  to  the  snare  ; 

Proud  of  the  subtlety  that  drew  them  there, 

Surveys  his  lines  with  microscopic  view, 

Nor  asks  geometry  if  they  are  true — 

Yet  oft  the  threads,  he  wove  with  greatest  care 

Are  snapt  asunder  by  a  breath  of  air; 

Fastened  too  high  or  drawn  too  tight,  their  strength 

Too  rashly  trusted,  o'ertasked,  yields  at  length — 

Yet  still  its  web,  with  living  shuttle  makes, 

Though  the  earth  trembles,  and  the  fabi'ic  shakes, 

Thus  the  vain  architect  expends  his  hour, 

Till  chrushed  to  atoms  by  some  higher  power. 

'Tis  thus  man's  dream  of  life,  from  early  dawn 

With  circles  widening,  and  still  closer  drawn, 

From  youth  to  manhood,  winding  him  around, 

Thread  crossing  thread,  with  their  strong  fetters  bound; 

Strong,  and  yet  frail,  his  web  of  hopes  and  fears, 

"Tie  after  tie"  increasing  with  his  years — 

See  how  the  glittering  tissue  bursts  to  sight, 

With  Fame's  fair  dew-drops,  and  with  buoyant  flight 

On  Pleasure's  wing — Love,  Affluence,  Power 

Their  gilded  banners  spread  to  crown  the  hour ; 

The  next  arrives,  the  dew-drops  are  exhaled — 

The  beams  that  lent  them  lustre  now  bewailed 

As  bright  destroyers — Pleasure's  swelling  gale 

Threatens  their  ruin,  rends  each  silken  sail, 

The  filmy  canvass  from  its  moorings  torn 

By  passion's  conflict ;  at.  whose  mercy  borne, 
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Each  well  spun  scheme,  pursued  with  cherished  pride, 

Is  dashed  asunder — while  the  chasm  wide 

Weakens  the  whole — yet  still  the  tottering  frame 

Is  propt  by  reeds,  and  still  he  strives  to  blame 

Fortune,  not  folly — while  he  weaves  new  chains 

To  bind  his  soul  to  earth — and  heaps  new  gains, 

Whose  golden  weights  oppress  his  ebbing  breath, 

Till  the  last  cord  is  cut  by  scythe  of  Death. 

Is  this  misanthopy  ?  the  ephem'ral  train 

Float  on  the  surface — nor  dare  we  complain, 

While  some  their  blissful  heritage  redeem, 

Nor  sell  their  birth-right, — or  profanely  deem 

Their  labours  perish — they  who  stamp  their  name 

On  the  pure  records  of  a  virtuous  fame, 

Nor  render  passion  eloquent  to  bait 

A  snare  for  others,  their  own  pride  to  sate — 

Nor  sink  to  earth,  when  hope's  bright  cords  are  riven, 

But  find  their  parachute  is  trust  in  heaven, 

And  feel  the  joy  that  conscious  worth  imparts, 

The  wise  simplicity  of  guileless  hearts — 

Faith  plumes  their  insect  wings  and  speeds  their  flight 

To  the  fair  realms  of  Empyrean  height. 

SUB    ROSA* 
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"  She  died,  that  glory  of  her  age, 
As  never  Roman  heroine  died, 

And  Britain's  history  has  no  page 
More  dear  to  every  woman's  pride.' 


So  closely  have  association  and  the  long  memory  of  the  past 
linked  the  history  of  our  own  republic  with  that  of  England's 
stories,  that,  forgetting,  in  our  present  security  and  power,  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  would  once  have  held  us  en- 
slaved to  her  will,  we  insensibly  pass  over  the  lapse  of  years, — 
over  that  period  which  has  marked  so  dark  a  page  upon  her  re- 
cords,— and  view  England  as  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  spot 
which  gave  them  birth,  the  bright  land  of  science  and  of  arts ; 
and  almost  unconsciously  consider  her  history  as  the  commence- 
ment of  our  own.  For  who  is  there,  that  does  not  love,  either 
nationally  or  individually,  to  trace  back  his  descent  from  the 
dark  and  shadowy  past,  as  if  this  very  obscurity  would  heighten 
beauties   and  conceal    defects.     For  myself,  I  should  blush  to 
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dwell  with  interest  on  the  tales  of  Roman  glory,  to  linger  in 
imagination  around  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  listen  to  catch 
the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  while  I  could  read  with  indifference 
the  story  of  that  land,  and,  without  one  throb  of  feeling,  con- 
template the  long  line  of  illustrious  names,  with  whom  we  share 
a  common  language  and  a  common  literature.  Nor  on  this 
theatre,  deeply  impressed  as  it  has  been  by  manly  courage,  pru- 
dent resolve,  and  successful  execution,  has  woman  been  only  an 
indifferent  spectator  :  true,  the  scenes  of  public  life  are  not  her 
appropriate  sphere  ;  the  heart  is  her  own  empire,  mildness  and 
gentle  virtue  her  best  attractions  ;  we  love  to  contemplate  her 
rather  as  lending  a  charm  to  the  domestic  circle,  than  as  guid- 
ing the  helm  of  state,  leading  her  armies  to  battle,  or  direct- 
ing the  councils  of  statesmen.  Yet  he  who  would  form  a  just 
estimate  of  character,  must  view  it  under  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion and  circumstance  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited  ;  view  the 
female  mind  in  all  its  modifications,  from  the  bigoted,  intolerant 
Mary,  whose  blind  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interest 
sacrificed  all  that  opposed  her  designs — forgetful  alike  of  every 
thing  delicate  or  gentle  ;  and  the  talented,  haughty  Elizabeth, 
who,  masculine  as  she  was  in  intellectual  endowments,  was  so 
very  a  woman  in  her  vanity  as  to  claim  constant  homage  for  her 
personal  attractions  ;  to  the  mild  and  truly  feminine  sweetness  of 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Gray. 

It  is  the  historian's  province  to  trace  the  chain  of  events,  the 
statesman's  to  analyse  and  decide  upon  the  influence  which  it 
would  have  exerted  upon  her  country's  future  destiny,  had  her 
claims  prevailed  over  the  more  successful  ones  of  her  cousins  ; 
perhaps  the  moral  atmosphere  required  to  be  purged,  that  mind 
needed  the  powerful  stimulus,  which  it  received  from  the  san- 
guinary cruelty,  and  decided  measures,  which  characterised 
the  successive  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  perhaps  it  was  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  which  gave  permanency  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  an  impulse  to  personal  inquiry — and  yet  her  fate 
was  one  to  call  forth  our  best  and  deepest  sympathies.  Youngr 
high-born  and  beautiful,  her  character  stands  forth  in  bold  re- 
lief, an  evidence  that  such  temptations  may  be  resisted,  that 
even  the  extremes  of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  may  be 
met  with  humility  and  resignation.  She  was  educated  in  se- 
clusion and  simplicity,  she  early  felt  her  dignity  as  an  intellec- 
tual and  immortal  being;  the  culture  of  her  mind,  the  improve- 
ment of  her  heart  were  her  study — bound  to  earth  by  one  en- 
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dearing  tie,  she  sought  no  other  ascendancy  than  that  which  she 
held  over  Dudley's  heart  ;  and  when  Northumberland  urged 
her  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  late  king,  she  unhesi- 
tatingly refused  ;  for  what  of  splendor  could  England's  diadem 
offer,  to  one  who  had  been  used  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  a 
heavenly  crown  ?  It  certainly  offered  nothing,  but  Dudley 
wished  it;  and  to  his  love  she  granted  what  ambition  never 
could  have  extorted. 

In  the  hatred  which  the  nation  universally  entertained  for  the 
family,  the  individual  was  blended,  as  her  short  and  eventful 
history  too  fully  proves  :  the  unwilling  tool  by  which  the  wily 
Northumberland  would  have  executed  his  own  ambitious  pro- 
jects, the  persecuted  object  of  opposing  factions,  the  involuntary 
rival  of  Mary,  soon  exchanged  the  emblems  of  royalty  for  a 
prison  and  a  scaffold.  But  she  lived  not,  she  died  not  in  vain. 
If  it  be  indeed  true,  as  the  daily  experience  of  life  declares, 
that  no  one  is  so  humble,  none  so  limited  in  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, that  he  exerts  not  an  influence  which  may  be  felt  long  af- 
ter he  has  himself  passed  from  the  scenes  of  life,  then  doubly 
powerful  must  be  the  effect  which  those  in  exalted  stations  ex- 
ert in  deciding  the  character  and  influencing  the  opinions  of 
others;  and  if,  even  in  the  brightest  passages  of  life,  in  situations 
like  those  in  which  this  favored  child  of  fortune  had  been  plac- 
ed, a  time  might  come  when  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  promises 
of  distinction,  even  the  charm  of  confiding  love  must  be  bro- 
ken, then  surely  in  scenes  of  private  suffering,  where  the 
world  looks  not  on,  where  we  have  no  decided  part  to  sustain 
in  its  drama,  there  must  be  a  painful  void,  and  she  who  could 
see  all  these  hopes  withering  before  her,  has  taught  us  what 
may  fill  that  void  ;  she  has  told  us  that  religion  is  that  angel  friend 
to  which  woman  owes  so  much,  which  has  elevated  her  in  soci- 
ety, and  placed  her   in  the  rank  for  which  nature  designed  her. 

With  all  her  renown,  we  think  of  Elizabeth  only  as  the  sov- 
ereign of  England  ;  she  is  remembered  as  are  the  Edward's  and 
the  Henry's;  she  has  left  no  lesson  of  delicacy,  of  enduring 
goodness  to  her  sex,  for  if  woman  ever  wins  our  love  and  en- 
sures our  respect,  it  is  not  amid  the  scenes  of  courtly  power, 
not  in  the  circles  of  fashion  ;  but  in  the  sanctuary  of  home,  at 
the  altar  of  devotion,  around  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  in  school- 
ing her  heart  to  bear  the  hard  lessons  of  earthly  disappointment ; 
and  it  is  this,  which  has  given  to  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Gray  an   interest  which  time  cannot  lessen. 

Portsmouth.  l.  e. 
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My  Mother's  Sigh. 

I've  felt  it  oft  in  childhood's  hour — 

The  magic  of  a  mother's  sigh. 
I've  yielded  to  its  gentle  power, 

With  heart  subdued  and  drooping  eye. 

When  full  of  glee,  a  wayward  child, 
I've  stolen  from  my  task  away, 

That  sound  amid  the  frolic  wild 

Would  rise  and  check  my  careless  play. 

I've  read  with  rapt  and  earnest  look 
O'er  pages  filled  with  wild  romance, — 

My  mother  sighed ! — I  closed  the  book 
And  broke  at  once  the  idle  trance. 

If  passion  flushed  my  youthful  cheek, 
And  pride  and  gloom  were  on  my  brow, 

When  other's  frowns  were  vain  and  weak, 
Her  sigh  could  bid  my  spirit  bow. 

If,  checked  in  Folly's  radiant  dream, 
I've  turned  away  with  laughing  eyes, — 

My  mother's  sigh  that  smile  could  dim 
And  tears,  repentant  tears  would  rise — 

My  dream  has  fled — and  wearying  care 
Has  silenced  Folly's  childish  strain, 

The  thoughtless  mirth  that  revelled  there 
May  never,  never  come  again ! 

But  still  I  feel  that  holy  power, 
It  thrills  my  heart  and  fills  my  eye 

With  tears,  as  when,  in  "childhood's  hour," 
I  yielded  to  my  mother's  sigh. 

FLORENCE. 
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Social  Lyceum. 

Mrs.  Hale, 

This  association  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  your 
Magazine,  and  has  repeatedly  furnished  you  with  its  literary  pro- 
ductions for  publication.  It  may  have  excited  a  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry among  your  readers  ;  it  is  certainly  an  institution  calculat- 
ed to  be  highly  useful  ;  some  account,  therefore,  of  its  origin, 
nature  and  purposes  will  at  once  gratify  curiosity,  and  be  like- 
ly to  stimulate  others  to  associate  for  similar  objects,  in  like 
manner. 

The  Lyceum,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Social  Literary  As- 
sociation," was  organized  about  two  years  ago,  by  a  small  circle 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  desirous  of  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  mutual  improvement,  and  of  uniting  pleas- 
ure with  profit.  They  met  together  one  evening  in  every 
week  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their  own  parlors  ;  all  alike 
entering  into  the  spirit — all  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
association. 

At  first,  the  reading  of  choice  selections  from  English  and 
American  classics,  and  of  original  essays,  was  the  leading  em- 
ployment :  and  conversation,  directed  towards  subjects  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  was  allowed  perfect  free- 
dom of  range. 

The  consequences  which  soon  followed  were  the  best  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Association.  A  tone  of  thought,  digni- 
fied and  rational,  was  very  evidently  produced,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  conversation  among  the  members  remaining  free  from 
pedantry  and  affectation,  was  greatly  elevated.  Tt  was  found  that 
the  sociality  of  our  meetings  encouraged  a  free  flow  of  thought 
from  all,  and  prevented  any  of  that  stiffness  and  formality  which 
are  so  chilling  to  members  of  more  public  societies  ;  that  while 
all  were  encouraged  to  think,  none  could  feel  reluctant  to  w7rite, 
read  or  converse  ;  that  while  the  operations  of  the  mind  were 
aided,  the  power  of  expression  was  assisted  in  an  equal  degree  ; 
in  short,  that  the  intellect  was  cultivated,  the  moral  affections 
called  forth,  and  manners  improved. 

The  number  of  the  Literary  Association  was  gradually 
swelled  from  the  circle  of  our  friends,  until  our  family  amount- 
ed to  about  thirty.  Our  exercises,  as  the  Society  became  old- 
er and  larger,  were  increased  and  varied,  so  as  to  embrace  both 
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literature  and  science.  Discussions  of  given  questions  became 
a  prominent  part  of  our  duty — and  while  the  social  nature  of 
our  compact  was  no  whit  diminished,  it  became  more  decided- 
ly literary  and  scientific. 

Perceiving  the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from  this 
communion  together,  and  that  our  association  had  now,  in 
fact,  assumed  the  character  of  those  societies  of  a  more 
public  kind,  modified,  indeed,  by  its  family  nature,  which 
have,  of  late,  been  most  happily  spread  over  the  commu- 
nity, we  resolved  to  assume  a  name  more  expressive  and 
definite — and,  accordingly,  "  the  Social  Literary  Association" 
became  "the  Social  Lyceum."  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Lyceum  of  this  kind  is  every  way  calculated  to  become 
at  once  the  delight  and  improvement  of  the  community  pos- 
sessing it.  It  appeals  to  all  the  kind  affections  of  the  heart ;  it 
encourages  the  diffident;  supports  the  young  and  trembling 
steps  of  those  just  entering  into  the  path  of  thought ;  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  draw  out  the  mind  of  that  fair  sex,  which  retreats 
from  public  display ;  and,  finally,  is  certain  to  give  greater  del- 
icacy of  thought  and  sensibility  of  heart  to  the  stronger  sex,  by 
bringing  them  into  collision,  or  rather  communion,  with  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  sisters.  Such  being  its  nature,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  not  the  least  important  link  in  that 
chain  of  Lyceums  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  extended  around 
our  community,  and  will  form  the  strongest  ligament  by  which 
our  government,  or   any  other,  can  be  bound  together. 

The  Social  Lyceum  still  continues  to  devote  one  evening  in 
every  week  to  its  meetings ;  beautiful  selections,  original  arti- 
cles on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  written  discussions  of  se- 
lected questions  are  read  by  all  who  are  inclined ;  and  extem- 
porary debates  carried  on  by  all  the  members  alike.  Once  in 
each  month  a  lecture  is  read  on  some  scientific  subject,  and 
once  in  every  year  an  address  is  delivered,  commemorating  the 
establishment  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum. 

Tiiis  short  notice,  and  a  few  moments'  reflection  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  your  readers  what  is  the  nature  and  what  must 
be  the  fruits  of  such  an  association.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only 
add,  that,  until  recently,  our  female  members  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  their  joining  in  the  debates.  This  subject  was 
discussed  a  few  evenings  since,  and  the  following  essay  on  it 
read.  It  contains,  at  more  length  than  I  can  now  give  them, 
my  sentiments  concerning  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
21 
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Is  it  consistent  with  female  delicacy  to  engage  in   the    discus- 
sions of  the  Social  Lyceum  ? 

The  question   can  be   properly  answered  only  by  those  who 
have  reflected  on  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  associated,  and 
the  elements  of  which  our   society  is  composed.     Improvement 
is  the  great  purpose  of  our  society,  in  common  with  every  other 
that  has  been  established  in  this  their  peculiar  day  and  country. 
But  it  is  not  merely  that  improvement  wiiich  we  might  derive 
from    attendance    in    the    lecture    rooms    of  other    Lyceums; 
which,  as  pupils,  we  might  gain  by  listening  to   the  productions 
of  the  greatly  talented  or  learned,  and  cherishing  them  up  in  our 
recollections.     Enough  of  such  improvement  was  at   our  hand 
long  before    our   association  was   formed.     But  we    came    to- 
gether for  mutual  improvement ; — all  of  us,  like   brethren   and 
sisters,  intending  to   contribute    something  to   the   common  ob- 
ject ; — each  one  giving,  and  all  receiving.     We  desired  to  meet 
in  an  intercourse   less  formal   and    stiff  than  that  of  a  common 
literary  and  scientific  society ;  to  meet  so  familiarly  and  easily 
together  that  the  heart  should  be  expanded  and  its  social  affec- 
tions nurtured,  while  the  mind  was  enlightened  :  to  meet  in  such 
a  way  that  the  more  fair  and  delicate  sex  might  join  with    their 
brothers  freely,  without  diffidence,  without  fear,  in  one  common 
purpose.     Composed   as   the  Lyceum  is,  and  ever  has  been,  of 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  have  always  hoped  that   to    the 
bolder  and  stronger  mind, — the  cool  judgment  and  deep  reason 
of  man,  might  be   added  the  keener  perceptions,  brighter  fancy 
and  more  delicate  taste  of  woman. 

These  were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  so- 
cial Lyceum.  It  is  as  a  social  body  that  we  would  always  be 
regarded  ;  thus  viewed  we  are  a  family — of  equals — meeting 
at  our  own  fireside — apart  from  the  noise,  the  cold  selfish- 
ness and  angry  passions  of  the  public — free  to  utter  whatever 
of  knowledge  we  possess,  whatever  of  doubt  we  feel.  We  are 
fettered  by  the  formality  of  no  laws,  save  those  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  are  mere  aids  to  our  freedom  of  action — and 
those  other  laws  without  which  society  any  where  would  be 
but  the  intercourse  of  savages  or  brutes — the  laws  of  polite- 
ness. We  all  meet  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  no 
one,  not  even  the  most  timid  amongst  us,  can  be  repressed  or 
awe-stricken  by  the  great  man  or  wonderful  lady  of  a  Lyceum 
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which  knows  none  such — whose  earliest  object  was  to  call  out 
thejninds  of  all  ;  to  encourage  the  younger  and  the  weaker  ; 
to  charm  the  intellect  into  growth  and  developement  by  the 
kind  breath  of  sociality,  which  would  shrink  and  wither  in  the 
public  gaze,  and  to  add  the  loveliest  feature  to  that  system  of 
literary  bodies,  which  extends  through,  and  gives  its  brightest 
honor  and  its  greatest  safety  to  our  land. 

Our  modes  of  mutual  improvement  are  various.  To  those 
whose  leisure  reading  or  course  of  study  leads  them  into  new 
fields  of  literary  beauty,  is  opportunity  given  to  read  their  chos- 
en morceaux  to  those  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  them.  Those 
whose  time  and  thoughts  are  so  far  within  their  own  control 
that  they  can  write,  have  the  whole  universe  of  topics  where 
to  choose,  from  the  selected  question  of  discussion  through 
the  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  conjecture.  In  these 
exercises  we  are  strongly  indebted  to  the  discriminating  and 
delicate  perceptions,  the  brilliant  imaginations,  the  moral  sen- 
sibilities of  our  female  associates ;  and  the  dullest  amongst  us,  if 
there  be  any  such,  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  that 
if,  from  all  of  the  able,  eloquent,  and  beautiful  essays  which 
our  society  has  heard,  the  portion  given  in  by  our  sisters  were 
removed,  the  remainder  would  be  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable 
fraction.  And  when  any  of  the  ladies  are  called  on  to  read  an 
original  article,  we  do  not  believe  that  her  own  keen  sense  of 
propriety  ever  suggested  a  suspicion  of  the  unfitness  or  in- 
delicacy of  obeying  the  call. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  the  members  of  the  Ly- 
ceum hope  to  gain  mutual  improvement.  It  is  in  the  expres- 
sion, by  voice,  of  those  ideas  which  the  subject  of  discussion 
may  have  at  the  moment,  suggested — or  which  meditation  has 
called  up  in  the  mind,  when  the  hand  was  far  too  busy  to  com- 
mit them  to  paper. 

To  those  scruples  which  arise  from  the  false  notion  of  a  dif- 
ference in  the  intellect  of  the  sexes — a  notion  which  I  have 
heretofore  warred  against,  a  reply  from  me  is  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pected.* But,  for  argument's  sake,  granting  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  intellectually  different,  and  have  properly  distinct 
spheres  of  duty,  let  me  ask,  where  my  opponents  have  de- 
clared to  be  the  appropriate  sphere  of  woman  ?    At  home  !  in 

*  The  author  has  frequently  in  the  Lyceum  supported  the  doctrine  of  original 
equality  and  similarity  of  the  minds  of  the  sexes. 
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the  circle  of  husband,  children,  relatives  and  friends.     Be  it  so. 
And  this  Social  Lyceum  was  intended  to  be  composed,  and  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  while  a  social  one,  composed  of  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  friends.    It  is  a  family  who  meet  in  the  quiet  light  of 
their    own    hearth,   to    hold    communion   together  on   subjects 
which  quicken  the  heart  to  virtue  and  stimulate  its  best  affec- 
tions, as  well    as  rouse  the  intellect  to  action,  and   summon  up 
the  powers  of  mind.     Whether  her  pen  or  her  lips  give  utter- 
ance to  her  thoughts,  the  lady   is  equally   sure  of  an  audience 
of  kind,   attentive    and  fellow-feeling  individuals — whose   only 
smile  is  one  of  gratification,  whose  only   sentiments  are  of  es- 
teem.    If,    when  she  speak,  the  rest  are  silent,  so  it  is  in  high 
bred  society — where  the  speaker  is  ever  listened  to.     If  to  her 
thoughts  there  be   made  a  reply — so  is  it  in  all   intelligent  cir- 
cles, where  one  idea  summons  up  another,  and  the  train  of  as- 
sociation is  followed  by  different  persons,  through  all  its  beauti- 
ful windings.     There  can   be  no  violation  of  the  scruples  of  the 
most  fastidious  by  this  female  participation  in  discussions  :  at  all 
events,  the  eye  that  would  detect  it,  must  have  that  microscopic 
keenness  of  vision  which    would  convert  the  very   breezes   of 
heaven  into  a  mass  of  vitality,  and  people  every  breath  with  ten 
thousand  beings  of  life  and  motion. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  discussions  of  our  Lyceum,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  degenerate  into  angry  contention  ; — if  it  were 
possible  that  gentlemen  would  ever  forget  themselves  and  the 
dictates  of  politeness  in  the  excitement  of  personal  feelings, 
this  would  be  wholly  prevented  by  the  gentle  influence  of  those 
who  govern  our  hearts — and  there  is  none  so  careless  of  the 
universal  voice  of  society — so  indifferent  to  the  impulses  of  na- 
ture, as,  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  with  ladies,  to  overstep 
for  a  moment  the  boundaries  of  delicate  propriety. 

We  would  not  call  upon  our  sisters  to  rise  into  the  attitude  of 
public  orators,  but,  still  sitting  as  in  the  domestic  circle,  we 
would  most  urgently  request  them  to  add  tenfold  interest  and 
manifold  profit  to  those  vocal  discussions,  by  engaging  in  them, 
especially  as  their  education  almost  invariably  gives  them  a 
quickness  of  thought  and  a  liveliness  of  imagination,  which 
above  all  qualities  are  calculated  to  bestow  piquancy  and  vi- 
vacity upon  this  mental  exercise.  noel. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIAL   LYCEUM. 

Art.].  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  Social  Lyceum.  Its  object 
mutual  improvement  in  literature  and  science. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  shall  be,  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  Committee  on  the  admission  of  members, 
all  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  in  each  month. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President,  shall  preside  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary,  or  in  her  absence  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  keep  a 
fair  record  of  the  proceedings,  &c. 

The  Committee  on  admission  of  members  to  consist  of  two  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  nominations  and 
report  thereon. 

Art.  3.  The  Lyceum  shall  have  its  regular  meetings  weekly,  in  the 
evening,  at  the  parlor  of  such  member  as  shall  request  it. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  each  month  there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
an  individual,  who,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  succeeding  month,  shall 
deliver  a  Lecture  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
Lyceum — such  lecture  never  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  length.  The 
30th  of  October,  being  the  anniversary,  shall  be  noticed  by  an  ad- 
dress or  oration,  delivered  by  a  member  selected  for  that  purpose*. 
Order  of  exercises  for  each  evening  : 

1.  Reading  records  of  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Reading  articles,  written  on  the  given  question. 

3.  Debate  on  the  same. 

4.  Reading  original  articles  on  general  subjects. 

5.  Reading  selections  in  poetry  or  prose. 

6.  Declamation. 

7.  Proposing  questions  for  the  ensuing  meeting. 

8.  General  business. 

9.  Adjournment. 

Art.  4.  Designates  the  terms  and  conditions  of  membership ;  the 
number  of  acting  members  never  to  exceed  thirty. 

The  election  of  honorary  members. 

Provides  also  that  no  member  shall  in  the  regular  course  of  the  ex- 
ercises occupy  in  reading*  or  speaking  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  any 
one  time. 

Art.  5.  Relates  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Art.  6.  Provides  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 


A.    W. 


Remarks. 


From  the  preceding  articles,  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  Social 
Lyceum  may  be  fully  understood.  These  articles  were  furnished 
by  gentlemen  capable  of  appreciating  the  character  of  the  Ly- 
ceum they  so  heartily  commend.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
Society  has  been  brief,  but  we  are  satisfied  of  its  beneficial 
tendency,  and  that  much  commendation  is  due  to  those  gentle- 
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men  and    ladies  who  established,  and  have  thus  far  persevered 
in  this  system  of  mutual  improvement. 

The  abstract  of  the  constitution  we  give,  to  show  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  social  party,  but  has  regulations,  always  necessary 
to  sustain  the  spirit  of  a  literary  association,  by  keeping  the 
purposes  and  objects,  for  which  it  was  instituted,  in  view.  We 
hope  it  may  excite  many  to  form  societies  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. In  what  way  can  the  tone  of  social  intercourse  be  so  surely 
and  constantly  elevated,  as  by  encouraging  every  individual  to 
reflect  that  he  or  she  has  some  part  to  perform  in  the  intellectual 
drama  ? 

Suppose  there  are,  in  this  city,  five  thousand  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  really  solicitous  to  improve  their  minds,  and  who 
might  derive  benefit  from  thinking  a  little  more  and  differently 
than  what  the  usual  routine  of  business  or  pleasure  imposes.  Sup- 
pose these  were  now  arranged  in  social  societies,  of  thirty  or 
forty  individuals  in  each  Lyceum,  who  should  meet  one  evening 
in  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  mental  improvement,  either 
reading  judicious  selections,  or  offering  their  own  observations 
on  given  questions — could  there  be  a  more  rational  plan  devised 
to  stimulate  the  intellect,  increase  the  knowledge,  and  cultivate 
the  benevolent  and  truly  Christian  feelings  of  the  community  ? 
And  real  happiness  would  be  proportionally  increased  ;  for  it  is 
only  in  pursuit  of  rational,  intellectual  and  refining  sources  of 
pleasure,  that  civilized  Christian  men  and  women,  can  enjoy 
the  self-approbation  which  is  necessary  to  happiness. 

The  devoting  of  one  evening  in  each  week  to  intellectual  soci- 
ality, would  secure  to  the  most  busy  or  trifling,  a  certain  share  of 
improvement.  There  are  few,  so  absolutely  engrossed  by  cares 
for  the  body,  but  might  manage  to  have  such  a  portion  of  time 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  mind.  And  who  is  there  devoted 
to  pleasure,  so  reckless  of  all  future  consequences,  as  to  feel 
the  rescue  of  one  evening  in  every  week,  from  the  mass  of  mis- 
spent hours,  of  no  consequence  ?  Indeed,  the  gay  and  fash- 
ionable often  lament  the  necessity  which  obliges  them  to  attend 
parties  so  frequently  as  they  must  do,  or  be  thought  to  neglect 
their  friends,  and  to  have  become  indifferent  to  society.  Now 
set  apart  one  evening  in  each  week  to  the  Social  Lyceum,  and 
mutual  improvement,  and  it  would  at  least  vary  the  wearisome 
monotony  which  a  constant  succession  of  brilliant  parties  is  apt 
to  inflict  on  the  most  gay  and  unthinking  ;  it  would,  indeed, 
materially  and  beneficially  affect  the  character  of  fashionable  as- 
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sernblies;  and  it  would  certainly  afford  an  engagement  and  an 
excuse  from  many  scenes  of  folly.  The  number  of  each  Lyce- 
um might  be  limited,  and  selected  from  particular  acquaintances, 
those  who  thus  meet  together,  feeling  a  full  confidence  in  the 
character  of  each  other  ;  and  a  degree  of  interest  would  soon  be 
created  by  these  associations  which  is  rarely  felt  by  those  who 
assemble  on  parties  of  pleasure. 

But  if  this  system  of  Social  Lyceums  on  the  character  of  so- 
ciety would,  in  Boston,  be  favorable  to  intellectual  and  moral 
developement,  what  a  sum  of  improvement  and  happiness  might 
be  secured  by  extending  it  throughout  the  State — New-England 
— the  Republic  ;  and  nothing  would  prevent  this  extension,  pro- 
vided all,  who  deem  intelligence  and  goodness  valuable  posses- 
sions, were  willing  to  employ  and  improve  their  minds.  No  oth- 
er qualification  is  required.  The  privileges  of  the  institution 
might  be  enjoyed  without  money  and  without  price.  Many  re- 
frain from  giving  social  parties  on  account  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments— they  would  rejoice  to  assemble  their  friends,  but  dare 
not,  because  they  must  either  appear  mean  in  their  arrangements, 
or  incur  expenses  beyond  their  income.  Now  the  Social  Ly- 
ceum offers  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  a  party,  without 
its  parade  and  cost.  The  ladies  of  Boston  will,  undoubtedly, 
give  this  subject  some  attention  ;  their  high  character  for  lite- 
rary taste,  and  real  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling,  imposes 
on  them  peculiar  responsibilities  in  this  age  of  improvement  ; 
and  that  there  may  be  improvements  in  our  pleasures  there  is 
no  doubt.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  gentlemen  will  undervalue  a 
system  encouraging  them  to  talk  rationally  in  the  presence  of 
the  ladies ;  for  to  men  of  business  or  professions,  as  almost  all 
our  citizens  are,  the  small  talk,  as  it  is  termed,  the  pretty, 
unmeaning  compliments  and  sentiments  which  make  up  the 
conversation  of  gay  assemblies,  cannot  have  many  attractions. 
And  if  ladies  were  in  favor  of  Lyceums,  where  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  of  general  interest  might  be  introduced, 
would  not  gentlemen  of  sense  sometimes  prefer  such  assem- 
blies and  discussions  to  the  effort  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
cotillion  and  card  parties,  or  even  to  the  distinction  of  shining 
in  small  talk  ? 

Another  advantage  of  these  societies  would  be  the  encour- 
agement of  written  reflections.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  his  own  thoughts  without  such  a  process. 
We  may  possess  knowledge    from  reading  or  tradition,  but  till 
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we  prove  it,  that  is,  reduce  it  to  the  measure  of  our  own  minds 
by  meditations — it  is  not  our  own,  such  as  we  can  use  dexterously 
and  to  advantage.  Thinking  gives  us  the  true  art  of  managing 
our  knowledge,  and  we  shall  acquire  the  habit  of  thought  more 
surely  and  thoroughly,  by  writing  one  page  per  day  from  our 
stock  of  ideas,  than  reading  an  hundred  pages  of  the  thoughts 
of  others.  But  we  need  a  stimulus  to  induce  us  to  write.  It 
is  a  trouble  and  labor  which  we  cannot  undertake  without  an 
aim.  The  Social  Lyceum  offers  this  aim  ;  and  without  the 
parade  of  coming  before  the  public  as  an  author,  our  reflections 
may  be  methodized,  recorded  and  read,  and  our  own  minds  will 
certainly  be  benefitted  by  the  exercise. 


Elijah.* 

Judea's  sun  rose  proudly,  and  his  light 
Fell  on  rejoicing  thousands,  for  the  rain, 
That  many  months  had  stayed  from  the  parched  earth, 
But  yesterday  was  granted  ;  and  the  sweet 
Life  stirring  fragrance  of  the  flowers  arose, 
Incense  of  Nature's  offering  to  God. 
Above,  stretched  out  the  deep  ethereal  blue, 
In  all  its  heavenly  purity,  that  seemed 
As  it  might  draw  a  spirit  from  the  Earth, 
Or  welcome  angels  down  ;  and  every  damp, 
Urged  by  the  coming  day,  that  softly  stole, 
From  hill  or  lowland,  seemed  as  wafting  up 
The  hymn  of  waking  Nature  just  revived 

From  her  deep,  burning  lethargy. 'Twas  still ; 

And  then  a  voice  came  gently  o'er  the  mount — 

"What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?"  and  the  soul 

Of  the  lone  seer  was  bowed  in  agony : 

An  outcast,  hated,  hunted  for  his  life, 

Stranger  to  all  save  only  as  a  foe, 

And  Ephraim's  trouble,  he  had  fled  away 

To  the  hid  caves  of  Horeb,  far  below. 

Circling  the  dim  horizon,  till  the  eye 

Tired  of  its  useless  straining,  turned  away, 

Lay  the  bright  land  of  promise,  and  he  gazed 

Intently  on  it,  and  the  future  rolled 

Its  hidden  things  before  him,  and  he  saw 

This  poem,  and  the  succeeding  prose  article,  were  read  at  the  Social  Lyceum. 
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The  dark,  long  line  of  evils  sweeping  on 

"  To  mar  the  pride  of  Judah."     Aye,  and  there, 

Down  in  the  vale  of  years,  he  saw  the  burst 

Of  its  now  gathering  thunders  ;  there  he  saw 

Ephraim,  his  people  scattered  o'er  ihe  earth, 

And  none  hut  cursed  them  ;  and  his  spirit  shrunk 

From  the  dread  prospect  in  unuttered  woe. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"     "Oh,  my  God  ! 

Israel  forsakes  thee,  throws  thy  altars  down, 

Hath  slain  thy  prophets,  and  I,  even  I 

Alone  am  left  to  thee." 


-It  passed — 'twas  God ! 


The  mountain  trembled,  mighty  rocks,  whose  strength 

Had  scoffed  of  old  at  ruin,  brake  away 

Before  the  sound  like  water;  towering  trees, 

Whose  tops  held  converse  with  the  clouds,  were  rent 

From  their  deep  rooting.     Earth  with  terror  shook, 

As  that  alone  were  wanting  to  complete 

The  wreck  of  elements — it  seemed  the  things 

That  cluster  fearfully  in  unknown  space, 

Tired  of  their  hidden  silence,  had  burst  forth, 

And  hell  itself  had  joined  the  chaos  storm. 

'Tis  hushed — But  lo !  a  burning,  vivid  flash, 

Wide  as  the  windows  of  etherial  space, 

Swept  down  on  Horeb. — Where,  O  where  was  God ! 

Rode  he  the  tempest?  did  the  hollow  roar 

Of  wasting  matter  thunder  his  decree  ? 

Was  the  fire — God?  O  no,  he  was  not  there. 

All  still,  and  then  a  gentle  zephyr  passed, 

Light  as  a  spirit's  breathing — on  its  wing 

Awaked  a  still  small  voice — and  this  was  God. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"  oh  !  it  came 

From  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  :  and  when  he  heard 

The  sound  of  its  sweet  moving,  he  stood  forth, 

Wrapped  in  his  holy  mantle  on  the  mount, 

Before  his  God  !  Oh,  when  the  heart  is  wrecked 

On  the  dark  shoals  of  sorrow  ;  when  the  springs 

Of  mighty  feeling  strive  within  the  soul, 

And  yet.  art;  stayed  ;  when  burning  thoughts  pour  up 

From  the  deep  fount  of  misery,  and  the  world 

Seems  but  a  curse  ;  how  the  lone  spirit  loves 

To  lean  upon  its  God  in  confidence, 

And  call  him  Father! 

VALERIUS. 
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City  and   Country. 

"  Which  is    most  favorable  to    intellectual  improvement — a 
residence  in  the  city,  or  in  the  country  ?" 

Some  say  locality  has  no  influence,  that  the  mind  makes  its  own 
place.  This,  like  all  general  axioms,  must  not  be  received 
without  many  qualifications.  Certain  it  is,  that  opportunities  of 
mental  and  moral  improvement  are,  in  some  degree,  always  within 
our  own  power  ;  but  yet  we  know  there  are  favorable  occasions 
and  situations,  which  materially  affect  our  train  of  thought, 
and  incite  to  efforts  which  would  otherwise  never  have  been 
attempted.  There  must  also  be  a  distinction  made  between  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  its  judicious  application.  A  man 
may  write  a  book  under  circumstances  which  would  by  no 
means  permit  him  to  qualify  himself  for  writing.  And  if  the 
proposed  question  be  considered  with  regard  to  early  intellectu- 
al improvement,  as  laying  the  basis  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  and 
original  intellect,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  residence  in  the 
country. 

The    human   mind    always    takes    its   first   impressions  from 
sensible  objects,  and  it  is  so  constituted  that  the  works  of  God, 
(nature  does  not  express  the  truth,  and  why   should  Christians 
use  the  term  ?)  naturally  make  the  liveliest,    the    deepest,  and 
the  most  salutary  impression.       In  the  country,  the  child  is,   as 
it  were,  carried  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Deity  ;  all  that 
is  most  conspicuously  before  the  observation  of  the  young  mind, 
is  the  handy  work  of  the  Creator,  and   the  difference  between 
the  clear  and    abiding  idea  obtained  from    his  originals,  to  that 
uncertain,  wavering  light  which  is  imparted  by  the  descriptions 
or  illustrations  of  men,   is  as  important  as  that  between  an  ob- 
ject and  its  miniature  picture.     Ideas  must  precede  words,  or, 
though  we  may  instruct  others,  we  shall  know  nothing  ourselves. 
Children  may  have  been  taught   from  books,  and  by  the  aid  of 
pictures,   to  describe    animals   and    plants  accurately,    and  yet 
their  minds    have  received   no   definite    ideas   of  the   subjects 
taught.     Here,  then,,  is  the  advantage  of  educating  children  in 
the  country — they   learn  from    things.     They  acquire    notions, 
(a  more  definite  term  than  ideas  for  our  first  impressions,)   for 
themselves.     They  will    not    usually   possess,  I  acknowledge, 
the  facility  of  using  words  like  children  brought  up  in  the  city, 
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and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  its  permanent  schools.  The 
country  girl  may  not  repeat  the  beautiful  descriptions  from 
Thompson's  Seasons  with  the  grace  of  a  city  Miss — but  then 
the  former  knows  and  feels  the  truth  of  the  poem.  She  has  seen 
the  seasons  change — she  has  seen  the  seed  cast  into  the  earth,  and 
watched  the  springing  plant  ;  its  buds  and  bloom  and  fruitage 
are  all  familiar  things — she  has  seen  the  "  dead  leaves  strew  the 
forest  walk;"  and  all  the  grand  and  glorious  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  storms,  clouds,  the  deep  darkness,  the  brilliant 
stars,  the  silvery  moon,  have  all  been  objects  of  her  contem- 
plation, without  the  intervention  of  that  common-place  nullifier 
of  all  poetic  associations,  the  lamp-lighter. 

The  city  Miss  may  talk  of  the  thermometer,  and  Fahrenheit, 
and  zero,  and  the  meteorological  tables,  and  puzzle  her  country 
cousin  sadly  ;  but  send  the  two  children  into  the  open  air,  and 
ask  their  opinion  of  the  changes  which  the  sky  portends,  and 
their  reasons  for  the  opinion  expressed,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
the  country  education  has  given  ideas,  real  and  useful  knowl- 
edge, while  the  city  training  has  made  the  mind  dependent  on 
the  ideas  of  others  ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  is  that  of  words 
only.  The  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country  scholar  is 
therefore  superior  ;  that  is,  the  mind  is  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  relish  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  poetry,  and  the 
sublime  speculations  of  philosophy,  and  certainly  to  appreci- 
ate the  truths  and  delineations  of  Natural  History. 

I  once  thought  that  a  residence  in  the  city  must  be  most  pro- 
pitious in  fostering  a  taste  for  the  arts,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
curiosity  respecting  the  works  of  men,  which  would  lead  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries, 
inventions  and  sciences  that  supply  the  civilized  world  with  its 
riches  and  luxuries.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  this 
point,  and  the  result  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  city  residence  as 
1  expected.  The  multiplicity  and  the  constant  presence  of  ar- 
tificial objects,  appear  to  deaden  the  curiosity  which  they  would, 
if  more  rarely  exhibited,  excite.  It  is  not  the  city  boy  who 
breaks  his  drum  to  find  what  makes  the  noise — for  he  has  heard 
the  sound  so  early  and  so  often,  that  he  feels  no  curiosity  about 
it.  In  truth,  the  human  mind  does  not  seem  to  acquire  its  self- 
moving  power,  or  feel  the  impulse  to  expand,  unless  trained,  in 
some  measure,  to  an  acquaintance  with  nature.  And  hence, 
of  all  human  beings,  the  born  and  bred  operatives,  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  have  their  intellects  the  most  "cabined, 
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cribbed,  confined  ;"  because  God,  by  his  works,  has  held  no 
communion  with  their  souls  ;  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  felt 
the  influence  of  his  breath,  and  are  but  animated  machines,  a 
part  and  parcel  of  those  they  keep  in  motion. 

But,  when  the  mind  has  acquired  a  stock  of  notions  from  the 
observance  of  things,  and  the  instruction  of  nature,  and  we  wish 
to  clothe  our  ideas  in  pure,  appropriate  language,  particularly 
when  the  ore  of  thought,  the  discovery  of  secret  and  solitary 
meditations,  is  to  be  wrought  and  fashioned  for  circulation 
through  the  minds  of  others,  then  the  city  offers,  in  its  libra- 
ries and  works  of  art,  and  in  its  social  intercourse  with  the 
gifted,  educated  and  refined,  facilities  and  advantages  which 
the  country  does  not  possess.  Yet  a  good  and  stable  founda- 
tion is  more  indispensable  to  the  real  worth  and  permanency  of 
a  structure,  than  the  carving  and  gilding,  though  ever  so  ex- 
quisitely executed,  or  lavishly  laid  on  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
training,  which  forms  the  basis  of  self-sought  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, is  more  essential  to  our  improvement,  more  effective  on 
our  character,  than  the  acquisitions  and  accomplishments  which, 
when  seen  by  the  world,  are  termed  education — but  are  indeed 
the  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

A  pompous  display  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  does  not  prove 
we  can  think  ;  and  though  readiness  in  school-exercises  shows 
that  a  child  has  a  tolerable  memory,  and  a  patient  instructor, 
it  does  not  follow  the  child  has  knowledge.  Learning,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  used,  means  only  studying  what  the  learned 
have  written,  and  does  not  certainly  imply  intellectual  improve- 
ment. The  intellect  that  improves  must  act.  Without  volition, 
the  mind  is  as  palsied  as  the  body  without  motion.  True,  we 
may  talk  by  rote,  (some  talk  very  prettily  in  this  manner  for  a 
whoje  evening,)  and  be  moved  about  in  a  go-cart,  but  neither 
the  mind  or  limbs  are  exercised  thereby. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  intellectual  improvement 
is,  to  incite  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  shall,  while  it  constantly 
gratifies,  as  constantly  stimulate  the  curiosity  ;  and  this  is  most 
surely  effected  in  the  country.  The  records  of  eminent  and  illus- 
trious minds  will  show  this  fact.  But  a  very  small  number  of 
the  mighty  in  intellect  have  been  reared  in  cities.  True,  the 
city  has  been  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  mind,  because  the 
proper  objects  of  its  energies,  the  minds  of  others,  are  there  con- 
gregated ;  and  so  multitudes,  who  have  no  better  claim  to  the 
boast  of  being  refined  and  enlightened,  than  that  they  live  in  the 
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city,  where  talent  has  poured  its  brilliancy,  affect  to  think  the 
country  is  dark  and  vulgar,  forgetting  that  the  Genius,  from  which 
their  little  light  is  borrowed,  kindled  his  lamp  at  the  altar  where 
is  offered    praises  from   the   works   of  God,  and    not  the  vain 

incense  of  man's  bloated  oride  in  his  own  creations. 

i 

A  residence  in  the  country,  at  least  some  part  of  the  time, 
from  infancy  till  youth,  seems  essential  to  the  best  developement 
of  the  intellect,  (I  have  said  nothing  of  the  morals  or  health, 
though  these  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  because 
the  question  did  not  specify  these,)  and  parents,  who  can  have 
such  a  privilege  for  their  children,  should  never  neglect  it. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  country  is,  at  all  times,  and  for  all 
persons,  the  most  favorable  for  the  progress  of  mind  ;  but  it  is 
there,  or  in  communion  with  the  works  of  God,  that  the  basis 
of  intellectual  improvement  is  laid  ;  and  I  think  we  must  agree, 
that  it  is  more  indispensable  to  the  excellence  of  the  mental 
character  to  have  resided  in  the  country,  than  in  the  city.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  genius  of  a  cockney  ? — but  peasant  bards  have 
filled  the  world  with  their  glory,  and  left  names  which  will  en- 
dure till  country  and  city  are  alike  mingled  in  the  fires  of  cen- 
tral earth. 


What  is  this  ? 

Dreaming  ?  dreaming  ?  what  is  this  ? 
Is  it  anguish  ? — is  it  bliss  ? 
'Tis  a  mingling  of  the  twain — 
Doubtful  joy,  and  certain  pain — 
Feeble  gleams  of  morning  light 
Playing  through  the  shades  of  night ! 
Ah  !  the  same  unconscious  wing 
Wafts  the  honey  and  the  sting ! 

Passing !  passing !  to  the  view 
Of  the  mind  that's  fleeting  too, 
What  a  vast  and  varied  crowd! 
Bridal  vesture — fun'ral  shroud — 
Robes  of  state  and  weeds  of  wo — 
Oh !  their  wearers — how  they  go  ! 
Scarce  a  glimpse  of  each  is  caught, 
Ere  the  vision  turns  to  nought. 
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Well !  and  is  there  nothing  more, 
When  this  hurried  dream  is  o'er? 
Ay  !  'tis  truth  the  waking  brings — 
'Tis  a  world  of  real  things! 
Nothing  transient — nothing  mix'd, 
All  is  clear,  and  all  is  fix'd  ! 
Be  it  anguish,  be  it  bliss, 
'Tis  no  scene  of  change,  like  this  ! 

Then  the  slumbering  soul  awake ! 
Let  these  earthly  baubles  break — 
Let  the  mildew  blight  the  tree  ! 
Here's  no  fruit  to  nourish  thee  ! 
Up!  and  from  the  ruins  haste! — 
Look  not  back  upon  the  waste  ! 
Up  !  and  fasten  on  the  prize 
That  is  offer'd  from  the  skies  ! 

Neivburyport.  h.  f.  g. 
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"  What's  beauty  1 — outward  show." 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  Health,  I  noticed  the  ac- 
count of  an  unlucky  result  attending  the  efforts  of  a  lady  to 
mend  her  complexion.  It  reminded  me  of  the  effects  I  once 
witnessed,  from  an  attempt  at  coloring  the  hair. 

A  young  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  residing  in  the  same 
house,  found,  to  her  utter  dismay,  that  her  hair  was  becoming 
grizzled.  It  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  as  she  had  really  a  fine 
head  of  hair,  and  false  curls  were  not,  at  that  time,  much  worn  ; 
so  she  had  no  need  or  excuse  for  substituting  other  hair  for 
her  own,  except  that  ugly  one — growing  gray.  Some  may 
think  she  was  not  a  young  lady — if  she  had  gray  hairs  ;  and  I 
own  it  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  point  to  settle,  at  what  particu- 
lar period  an  unmarried  lady  should  cease  to  be  called  a  young 
lady. 

In  determining  this  important  question,  reference  should  al- 
ways be  made  to  grave  authority  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  one 
circumstance,  which  has  had  much  weight  in  deciding  me  to 
place  the  period  of  ceasing  to  be  young,  far,  far  beyond  the 
vulgar  era  of  thirty. 
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Travelling  once  in  Vermont,  I  remarked  at  an  inn,  among 
other  curious  things  with  which  the  dining  room  was  garnish- 
ed, a  piece  of  embroidery,  intended  as  a  funeral  scene,  and  in- 
scribed— "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Abigail  P ." 

(I  am  certain  her  name  began  with  P.,)  and  after  recounting 
the  virtues  of  the  amiable  Abigail,  and  staling  that  she  died  on 
such  a  day,  aged  twenty-eight,  there  followed  this  beautiful 
couplet. 

"  So  fades  the  fairest  flower  at  early  bloom, 
tc  And  we,  alas  !  must  follow  to  the  tomb." 

Now  the  inference  which  I  drew,  was  this — if  a  lady  at 
twenty-eight,  may  be  represented  as  in  "  early  bloom" — (the 
simile  of  the  tc  fairest  flower"  must  mean  the  fair  Abigail,)  why, 
it  follows  that  the  period  of  youth  should  be  extended  many 
years  beyond  that  era.  And  I  hope  all  who,  priding  them- 
selves on  their  privilege  of  undoubted  youth,  seem  disposed  to 
abridge  that  term  to  those  who  happen  to  be  a  few  years  their 
seniors,  would  consider  the  case  1  have  stated.  It  is  as  true  as 
the  records  enclosed  in  the  Century  Box.  Nor  is  this  scrap  of 
caput  mortuum  history  irrelevant  to  my  subject.  I  wished  to 
prove  the  lady,  who  attempted  to  color  her  hair,  was  young, 
because  she  would  then  have  more  excuse  for  the  folly  which 
could  put  faith  in  a  nostrum  advertised  as  a  patent  restorer  of 
the  hair.     Elderly   people  should  be  more  discreet.      She  wras 

a  young  lady,  for  she  was  not  so  old  as  Miss  Abigail  P , 

at  her  decease — she  was  not  twenty-eight.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  no  wonder  she  was  shocked  at  the  visible  approach  of  Time, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  submit  to  his  encroachments. 
So  she  purchased,  at  a  very  high  price,  a  bottle  of  l£  Imperial 
Hair  Restorer" — I  think  it  was  called,  or  some  such  sounding 
name,  "  warranted  to  give  the  hair  a  beautiful  glossy  appear- 
ance, and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  color,  without  failure  or  dan- 
ger." The  restorative  was  plentifully  applied,  and  in  two  day's 
time  the  curls  of  the  young  lady,  where  the  gray  hairs  had 
chiefly  obtruded,  were  changed  to  an  equivocal  hue,  bearing 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  dark  changeable  green  of  the  pea- 
cock's feathers.  The  only  truth  of  the  restorative,  was  its  glossy 
qualities.  The  hair  of  the  unfortunate  young  lady  was  glossy 
enough,  and  stiff  as  bristles.  I  cannot,  even  now,  though  sev- 
eral years  have  passed,  think  of  the  ludicrous  appearance  of 
that  patent  colored  hair,  and  the   mirth  it  created  in   our  little 
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coterie,  without  laughing  heartily.  The  young  lady,  bore  her 
disappointment  like  a  heroine,  and  I  believe  blamed  herself,  for 
her  credulity  in  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  the  nostrum,  more  than 
she  did  the  impostor  who  prepared  it.  There  was  no  remedy 
but  patience.  The  dye  could  no  more  be  changed,  than  the 
Ethiopian's  skin; — so  the  young  lady  was  obliged  to  wear  the 
green  glossy  hue,  till  her  curls  were  fairly  grown  long  enough, 
to  allow  the  curious  color  to  be  cut  off.  And  she  afterwards 
troubled  herself  but  very  little  about  the  sight  of  an  occasional 
gray  hair. 

Now,  if  those  who  have  had  actual  occular  demonstration  of 
the  worlhlessness  of  these  patent  cosmetics,  these  pretended  re- 
storers of  youth  and  beauty,  would  honestly  give  their  certifi- 
cates of  wonderful  failures,  and  the  ludicrous,  and  even  dan- 
gerous consequences,  which  have  often  resulted  from  the  use 
of  such  pernicious  compounds,  there  would  soon  be  a  volume 
of  authentic  testimony,  which  would  not  fail  to  amuse  the  world, 
though  it  might  not  please  the  quacks.  Of  course,  they  would 
regard  these  failures  as  exceptions,  thereby  more  strongly  prov- 
ing the  infallibility  of  their  nostrums.  By  the  way,  1  never 
could  understand  the  propriety  of  that  axiom,  "  the  exception 
proves  the  rule."  To  my  mind,  a  single  deviation,  when  the 
object  is  ascertained,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  accurately 
defined,  destroys  the  rule.     It  is  no  rule,  when  it  does  not  apply. 


Females  are  not  exempt  from  the  evils  that  are  concomitant 
with  genius.  Many  of  those,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  productions,  have  passed  the  close  of  their  lives  in  pen- 
ury and  distress.  A  sister  of  the  celebrated  Beethoven,  who 
was  herself  very  accomplished  in  music,  lately  died  in  poverty, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Cibber,  at  one  time  lived  in  splendor  and  extravagance,  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  fawning  sycophants,  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  show.  But  look  at  the  close  of  her  life.  Reduced  to 
indigence,  deserted  by  all,  with  a  heart  broken  by  misery,  and 
her  soul  wrung  with  grief,  she  was  doomed  to  drag  out  a  wretch- 
ed existence  in  the  filth  and  corruption  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, drinking  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  cup  of  poverty.  Her 
melancholy  fate  affords  a  subject  of  painful  recollection. 
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Winter  Moonlight. 

Spring  hath  come — and  bursting  flowers, 

And  gales  alive  with  song, 
And  rainbow  dyes,  and  scented  showers, 

To  her  laughing  skies  belong. 
But  I  will  turn  awhile  to  dwell 

On  those  charms  that  won  my  eye, 
Till  winter  seemed  to  breathe  a  spell 

From  the  hush  of*  her  midnight  sky. 
I  loved  to  walk  in  her  clear  moon-light, 

And  ponder  the  curious  skill, 
Which  hung  with  jewelry  rare  and  bright 

Each  cliff  and  voiceless  rill. 
For  then  the  pulse  of  the  frolic  stream, 

Is  tamed  till  it  scarcely  stirs 
The  drooping  leaves  that  greenly  gleam 

From  the  boughs  of  the  widowed  firs; 
And  where  the  gush  of  its  eager  tide 

Sent  music  to  the  sky, 
'Tis  silent  all — as  the  stream  had  died 

'Neath  the  Winter's  chilling  sigh  ; 
And  see,  it  hangs  from  the  white  cliff's  side, 

As  a  charm  to  the  moon's  bright  eye. 
*■  *  *  #•  * 

'Tis  then,  to  show  their  subtlest  skill, 

The  spirits  of  Frost  descend, 
And  ply  their  task  on  every  hill, 

Till  Night  shall  her  watches  end. 
— 'Tis  theirs  to  steal  from  the  bended  sky 

The  stars,  and  tinsel  the  ground 
With  glittering  gems  of  varying  dye, 

And  bind  the  tall  trees  round 
With  daintiest  fetters  of  viewless  mould; 

And  theirs  to  paint  their  spray, 
With  blended  tints  of  crimson  and  gold, 

To  shame  the  eye  of  day, 
'Tis  theirs  to  sheathe  in  a  silver  rain 

The  blades  of  the  sheltered  grass; 
And  these  are  they  who  quaintly  stain, 

By  night,  your  window-glass. 
They  web,  with  tissue  fine  and  white, 

The  veins  of  the  sleeping  leaves, 
And  reflect  the  moon's  most  gentle  light, 

O'er  the  fringe  their  cunning  weaves, 
Along  the  rim  of  each  dell  and  stream, 

Where  the  stars  are  mocked  below, 
By  clustered  sparkles  that  glitter  and  gleam, 

Like  firebrands  crushed  on  snow  ! 

H.  G. 
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"  Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  the  materials  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  think- 
ing makes  what  we  read  ours." — Locke, 

This  month  derives  its  name  either  from   aperire,  to  open, 
because  at  this  season  the  earth  seems  to  be  opening  and  pre- 
paring to  enrich  us  with  its  gifts,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from 
Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus,  because  April  is  con- 
secrated  especially  to  this  goddess.     It   is  singular  with   what 
pertinacity  a  custom,  which  has  once  got  a  foothold  among  the 
popular   amusements  of  a  people,  through   several    successive 
generations,  will  still  continue  to  maintain  an  ascendancy,  which 
even  the  progress  of  refinement  and  the   consequent  change  of 
manners,  are  hardly  able  to  subdue  !     Such  an   instance    may 
be  found  in  the   strange    and  ludicrous   custom  of  April  fooVs 
day,  about  the  origin  of   which  there  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  but  which  prevails  throughout  Europe,  and  in  those 
parts  of  America   that  are    inhabited   by    the    descendants    of 
Europeans.      Something   similar   to  it  is  said  to   exist   in    the 
East  Indies,   at   the    time   of  the  Huli  feast.     One  of  the  ex- 
planations of  the   custom  is  as   follows  : — In  the  middle  ages, 
scenes  from  biblical  history    were  often   represented  by  way  of 
diversion,  without   any  feeling   of  impropriety.     The    scene  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  where  he  is  sent  from  Pilate    to  Herod,  and 
back  again  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  was  represented  in  April,  at 
the  feast  of  Easter,  which    frequently  falls  in  this  month,  and 
may  have  given  occasion  to  the  custom  of  sending  on    fruitless 
errands,  and  other  tricks  practised  at  this  season.     The  phrase 
of  "  sending  a  man  from  Pilate  to  Herod,"  is  in  general  use  in 
Germany,  to  signify  sending  about  unnecessarily,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Yankee  expression,  "  of  sending  one  on  a  wild  goose 
chase."     The  tricks  of  the  first  of  April,  however,  may  be  the 
remains  of  some  Roman   custom,   derived    from  the  East,  and 
spread  over    Europe,   like  so    many   other   customs,    by  these 
proud    conquerors.     In    France  the   unlucky   party    who    may 
have    been    fooled  is  called    un  poisson  or  poison,    (mischief,) 
d'Aorih     In   the  north  of  Scotland,  he   is  christened  a  goiv/c, 
which   signifies  in    the  Scottish    dialect  a   cvchoo,   and,  in  this 
country,  an  April  fool.     One  of  the  best  tricks  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  that  of  Rabelais,  who,  being  at  Marseilles  pennyless,  and 
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desirous  of  going  to  Paris,  filled  some  phials  with  brick-dust  or 
ashes,  labelled  them  as  containing  poison  for  the  royal  family 
of  France,  and  put  them  where  he  knew  they  would  be  dis- 
covered. The  bait  took,  and  he  was  conveyed  as  a  traitor 
to  the  capital,  where  the  discovery  of  the  jest  occasioned  uni- 
versal mirth.  Thus  much  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this 
month,  and  of  a  custom  of  such  general  observance  in  it,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  period. 

In  our  last  number,  we  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  reading.  With  the  indulgence  of  our  readers, 
we  would  now  continue  the  subject,  and  offer  to  their  serious 
attention  a  habit  which,  if  pursued  in  concurrence,  would  re- 
sult in  incalculable  good,  we  mean  that  of  original  composition. 
In  truth,  excessive  reading  alone  would  soon  choke  the  seeds 
of  original  thought,  and  reduce  the  individual  to  a  mere  tame 
and  servile  repeater  of  other's  ideas.  Book-worm  is  the  usual 
appellative  of  such  a  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  over- 
burdened intellect,  a  stranger  to  deep  and  long-continued  re- 
flection, becomes,  at  length,  really  incapable  of  self-exertion, 
and  slavishly  follows  the  ipse  dixits  of  its  self-imposed  masters. 
Now  this  we  believe  to  be  the  secret  of  the  proverbially  imita- 
tive style  of  American  writers.  Independent,  self-originated 
thought,  the  fruit  of  great  intellectual  toil  and  discipline,  the 
free  and  natural  expression  of  our  own  hearts,  is  treated  too 
much  like  contraband  goods,  as  yet,  among  us.  We  have  look- 
ed long  enough  to  Europe  for  the  productions  of  mind,  as  well 
as  for  the  fabrics  of  its  looms ;  and  England  has  too  long 
been  the  workshop  of  the  United  States,  in  an  intellectual  and 
moral,  as  well  as  a  physical  sense.  But  we  look  for  better 
days,  when  a  work,  the  production  of  American  genius,  will 
not  first  be  constrained  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  mother  country, 
in  order  to  receive  an  endorsal  there,  and  thus  be  recom- 
mended to  our  perusal  by  the  praises  of  the  British  reviews, 
ere  it  can  find  currency  in  the  land  of  its  nativity, 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  Composition  may  be  de- 
vided  into  two  kinds,  mental  and  written.  JWental  composition, 
especially,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  vigor  and  health 
of  the  mind,  and  possesses  this  advantage  over  the  other,  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  pursued  at  any  time  and  place, 
without  the  requisite  paraphernalia  of  written  composition.  In 
reading  any  work,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  judgment,  to  make   frequent  pauses,  and  trace  out 
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the  inferences  and  the  particular  bearing  and  tendency  of  de- 
tached portions  of  it ;  and,  upon  its  completion,  to  contemplate 
its  general  scope,  its  moral  tone,  the  correctness  of  the  senti- 
ments advanced,  and  the  character  of  the  style.  Thus,  whilst 
the  mind  is  adding  to  its  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  heart  is 
receiving  good  impressions,  these  various  faculties  and  affections 
would  be  called  into  vigorous  action,  and  allowed  an  indepen- 
dent existence. 

Written  composition  owes  its  neglect  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  taught  at  our  schools.  Every  one  will  recollect  the  great 
distaste  which  he  once  entertained  for  this  exercise,  and  the 
black  mark  which  early  prejudice  annexed  to  theme  day  in  the 
calendar,  and  the  dread  with  which  its  periodical  return  was 
ever  attended.  There  is  a  radical  defect  in  this  particular, 
and  we  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  the  "  American  Institute  of  Instruction."  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  overcome  this  antipathy  conceived  in  our  school- 
boy days  against  so  useful  an  accomplishment,  and  even  to  ac- 
quire a  love  and  proficiency  in  it.  Letter  writing,  in  the  best 
days  of  Roman  literature,  was  considered  and  pursued  as  a  po- 
lite and  liberal  art.  Excellence  in  it  was  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  a  scholar,  and  in  no  branch  of  belles-lettres  did  the  Lat- 
in language,  under  the  plastic  power  of  genius,  assume  a 
greater  purity,  beauty,  majesty  and  elegance.  Witness  the 
collection  of  letters  of  the  accomplished  Pliny,  which,  for  the 
gracefulness  of  their  diction,  and  the  living  portrait  which  they 
give  of  this  finished  scholar  and  statesman,  and  the  benevolent 
spirit,  which  they  breathe  throughout,  clearly  evincing  their  au- 
thor to  have  been  the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  character 
of  all  antiquity,  and  possessed  of  every  generous  and  social 
virtue,  will  richly  reward  an  attentive  perusal.  Melmoth's 
translation  of  these  letters  is  a  valuable  work,  conveying  to  the 
English  reader  a  very  accurate  transcript  of  the  original.  Nor 
is  our  own  language  deficient  in  beautiful  specimens  of  this  po- 
lite art;  but  it  is  not  our  object  to  point  out  models,  so  much  as 
to  enforce  its  pursuit  among  our  readers,  and  the  sex  gener- 
ally. Let  each  one  select,  from  the  circle  of  her  friends,  a  few 
correspondents,  and  continue  the  habit  of  letter  writing  for 
some  time,  and  the  exercise  will  become  a  delight.  Let  the 
graceful  ease  of  polished  conversation,  and  the  full  and  unre- 
strained flow  of  feeling,  as  prompted  by  the  natural  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  be  the  spirit  in  which  epistolary  composition  should 
ever  be  conducted.     Letter  writing  should  be  the  conversation 
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of  friends  at  a  distance,  whose  only  method  of  communication 
is  this.  A  stiff  and  artificial  arrangement  of  language,  which 
too  often  characterises  the  epistolary  intercourse  between 
friends,  reminds  me  of  the  antiquated  and  starched  up  arm- 
chair, which  was  wont  in  olden  time  to  sit  in  state,  in  the  well- 
furnished  but  unfrequented  drawing-room,  to  ruffle  whose 
smooth  and  puffed  up  cushion  were  sacrilege  indeed  ! 

Another  form  of  written  composition  is  what  may  briefly  be 
termed  "  sketching."  Upon  reading  any  work,  whether  in 
history,  belles-lettres  or  biography,  the  taking  of  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  subject  treated  of  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
profit  in  the  deeper  impression  which  would  thereby  be  made 
on  the  memory,  and  the  greater  facility  of  writing  which  such 
a  habit  would  produce.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  suggestion 
to  recommend  the  practice,  to  which  so  many  are  addicted, 
of  "taking  notes"  upon  every  book  they  read.  The  immense 
sacrifices  of  time  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  such  a 
course,  if  there  were  no  other.  But,  besides,  the  memory  does 
not  discharge  its  rightful  office,  when  all  our  knowledge  is 
locked  up  securely  in  a  note-book.  Such  a  dependence  would 
be  accompanied  with  considerable  inconvenience,  to  say  noth- 
ing more,  and  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  distinguished 
scholar,  who,  in  conversation,  if  he  had  occasion  to  cite  any 
passage  or  sentiment  from  an  author,  was  obliged  to  have  frequent 
recourse  to  his  note  book,  which  finally  he  was  constrained  to 
make  the  inseparable  companion  of  all  his  walks,  it  being  the 
constant  guest  of  his  coat  pocket.  What  we  would  urge,  is  the 
keeping  of  a  common  place  book,  to  sketch  down  one's  views, 
opinions  and  sentiments,  upon  every  subject  or  topic  which 
may  have  interested  the  mind  in  the  perusal  of  any  work.  The 
common-place  book  is  not  designed  to  serve  as  an  external 
memory  to  the  mind,  but  rather  as  a  treasury  of  original  thoughts. 

Mental  and  written  composition,  in  connexion  with  a  system- 
atic course  of  reading,  we  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment 
to  every  one  who  would  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a  well-culti- 
vated mind.  It  is  woman,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  sacred 
charge  of  the  immortal  mind  in  the  infancy  of  its  being,  that 
can  shape  and  give  a  direction  to  the  future  character  of  our 
race.  Genius  generally,  and  high  moral  excellence  always, 
are  the  noble  birth  right  of  maternal  greatness.  What  a  glori- 
ous stimulus  to  the  progress  of  the  female  mind,  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  whole  human  race  are  bound  up  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  woman  !  n.  l. 
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Iceland  :  or  the  Journal  of  a  residence  in  that  Island,  during  the 
years  1814  and  1815.  Containing  observations  on  the  natural  phenom- 
ena, history,  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Islatid ;  and  the  religion, 
character,  manners,  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  By  Ebenezer 
Henderson.  Illustrated  ivith  a  Map  and  Engraving.  Boston  : 
Perkins   and  Marvin. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Henderson,  in  visiting  this  remote  region  of  the  earth, 
was  to  learn  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  distribute  to  them 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  British  For- 
eign Mission  and  Bible  Society.  Actuated  by  such  high  and  holy  motives, 
he  appears  to  have  encountered  the  perils  of  his  journey  with  ardent  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  throwing  around  his  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions a  moral  beauty  and  interest  that  must  be  felt  by  readers  of  every 
class,  and  which  makes  the  heart  linger,  even  in  those  awful  scenes  where  im- 
agination would  otherwise  hardly  dare  to  pause. 

We  think  the  most  sceptical  can  hardly  read  this  volume  without  feeling 
that  there  is,  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  purifying  and  exalting  influence  ;  and 
that,  were  all  mankind  as  deeply  imbued  with  its  pure  spirit  as  are  the  in- 
habitants of  dreary  Iceland,  it  would  be  a  blessed  change  for  the  world.  The 
history  of  Iceland  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  we  can  give  the  best  idea  of  this  valuable  work,  by  the  author's 
own  words,  when  describing  his  journeys  through  the  Island.  But  first,  take 
his  description  of  the  necessary  preparations,  which  show  that  a  journey  is 
not  there  to  be  undertaken  with  those  ideas  of  pleasure  with  which  we  con- 
template a  tour  to  Niagara. 

'*  Travelling  in  Iceland  is  attended  with  much  more  trouble  and  difficulty  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Here  there  is  neither  coach  nor  curricle,  cart  nor 
wagon,  for  the  conveyance  of  one's  person  and  baggage.  Every  thing  is  carried  on 
horseback.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  traveller  has  to  think  of,  is  the  pro- 
curing of  horses,  which  he  may  either  hire  or  purchase  ;  but  the  latter  mode  is  pre- 
ferable, as  in  that  case  he  has  them  more  at  his  command  ;  and  it  is  also  attended 
with  less  expense,  especially  if  the  journey  be  of  any  length.  As  there  are  no  inns 
on  the  island,  the  traveller  must  also  provide  himself  with  a  tent,  which  is  the  more 
necessary  on  account  of  the  deserts  he  has  sometimes  to  traverse,  and  even  at  the 
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farms  he  will  prefer  it  to  the  best  accommodations  that  may  he  offered  him.  A  good 
experienced  guide  is  the  next  requisite,  and,  if  the  cavalcade  be  large,  a  servant  to 
take  care  of  the  horses  and  baggage  is  equally  necessary.  Travelling  chests  must 
also  be  procured,  together  with  provisions  and  small  money,  with  which  to  reward 
any  trivial  services  that  may  be  shown  by  the  peasants.  For  those  who  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  a  compass  is  indispensable,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  bewildered  in 
snowy  or  foggy  weather  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  keep  in  the  proper  direction,  may  easily 
wandir  into  deserts,  where  both  themselves  and  their  horses  must  perish  with 
hunger.*1 

The  following  shows,  however,  that  Mr.  Henderson  thought  the  objects  of 
his  journey  and  his  success  amply  repaid  his  fatigues. 

**  The  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  which  surrounded  Tiornaba3,  convinced  us  that 
the  peasant  was  in  good  circumstances.  On  riding  up  to  the  door  he  came  out  to 
us,  and,  after  learning  who  we  were,  he  conducted  us,  with  looks  of  kindness,  into 
the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  immediately  provided  us  with  cream  to  quench  our 
thirst  till  his  wife  got  something  for  us  to  eat.  On  learning  that  I  had  Bibles  with 
me,  the  peasant,  who  is  a  young  man,  and  newly  married,  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  able,  as  yet,  to  furnish  his  house  with  a  copy,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  one 
of  those  I  had  in  my  trunks.  Having  taken  a  Bible  and  a  New  Testament  to  show 
his  wife,  he  soon  returned,  having  resolved  to  take  both,  and  paid  the  price  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness.  I  had  scarcely  turned  to  re-enter  my  tent,  when  two  servant 
girls  came  running  with  money  in  their  hands,  and  wished  each  to  have  a  New 
Testament. 

'*  Taking  into  consideration  the  remoteness  of  the  surrounding  cottages  from  the 
nearest  market-place,  to  which  it  was  intended  to  forward  Bibles  next  year,  I  sent 
for  two  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  vicinity,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  Testament. 
One  of  them  had  a  Danish  Bible,  which  he  endeavored,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  col- 
lect the  sense  of,  but  he  understood  the  language  very  imperfectly.  He  thanked  me 
repeatedly,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  rode  home  quite  overjoyed  at  the  gift  he  had 
received.  The  other,  a  young  man  about  nineteen,  had  been  despatched  by  his 
poor  and  aged  parents,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  message  that  had  been  sent  them. 
There  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  humble  simplicity  in  his  countenance.  On  re- 
ceiving the  Testament,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  contain  his  joy.  As  a  num- 
ber of  people  had  now  collected  round  the  door  of  my  tent,  I  caused  him  to  read  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  had  scarcely  begun,  when  they  all  sat 
down,  or  knelt  on  the  grass,  and  listened  with  the  most  devout  attention.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  tears  began  to  trickle  down  their  cheeks, and  they  were  all  seemingly  much 
affected.  The  scene  was  doubtless  as  new  to  them  as  it  was  to  me.  The  landlady  es- 
pecially seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  she  had  heard,  and  remained  some 
lime  after  the  others  were  gone,  together  with  an  aged  fcm.ile,  who  every  now  and 
then  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  praise  to  God,  for  having  sent  "  his  clear  and 
pure  word"  among  them.  It  is  impossible  for  rne  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  felt  on 
1  his  occasion.  I  forgot  all  the  fatigues  of  travelling  over  the  mountains;  and,  in- 
deed, to  enjoy  another  such  evening,  I  could  travel  twice  the  distance." 

How  forcibly  should  the  following  picture  impress  us  with  thankfulness  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  having  the  Bible,  and  every  other  facility  of  instruc- 
tion, within  our  power. 

"  Though  the.  morning  was  rainy,  the  church  was  well  filled.  Having  gone 
through  the  altar-service,  the  clergyman  went  to  the  door,  and,  taking  a  female 
by  the  hand,  who  had  stood  without  all  the  while,  he  led  her  forward  to  her 
seat,  and  gave  her  a  very  appropriate  address  relative  to  her  obligations  arising 
from  the  experience  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  child-birth,  and  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  education  of  the  two  young  immortals  who  had  been  committed  to 
her  care.  He  then  prayed  for  her,  pronounced  the  blessing,  and  concluded  by  giving 
her  the  apostolic  salutation.  His  sermon  was  founded  on  Psalm  ciii.  10,  11,  which 
he  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  referred  to  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
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day.  Both  in  his  sermon  and  prayer,  he  took  particular  notice  of  the  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  of  God,  in  sending  them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  When  the  ordinary  service  was  over,  he  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  collecting  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  around  him,  he  catechised 
them,  lor  about  half  an  hour,  from  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  This  he  did  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  a  wish  I  had  expressed  the  preceding  evening,  of  being  pres- 
ent at  an  Icelandic  catechising.  The  exercise  proved  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Though  wholly  unapprised  of  his  intention,  the  youth  replied  to  the  questions 
he  put  to  them,  in  the  readiest  and  most  apposite  manner,  and  discovered  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cardinal  points  of  revealed  religion,  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled  by  those  whose  spiritual  advantages  are  vastly  superior.  This  exercise, 
equally  instructive  to  the  young  and  the  aged,  is  but  seldom  attended  to  during  the 
summer  months,  but  in  winter  it  forms  a  conspicuous  and  important  part  of  public 
duty. 

"  Before  dismissing  the  congregation,  he  gave  them  intimation  of  the  new  supply 
of  Bibles,  and  desired  such  as  wished  to  have  copies,  to  give  him  their  names;  and 
we  had  scarcely  got  into  the  house,  when  it  was  crowded  with  people  ;  who,  sup- 
posing the  number  of  copies  might  prove  insufficient,  pushed  forward  with  uncom- 
mon eagerness,  each  calling  out,  "  Put  me  down  for  a  Bible — me,  for  a  Bible,  and 
a  New  Testament — me,  for  three  New  Testaments,"  &c.  While  looking  at  the 
copy  I  had  given  to  Sira  fSigurdr,  as  a  specimen,  some  of  them  seemed  rather  con- 
cerned about  the  smallness  of  the  volume,  (this  being  the  first  octavo  edition  of  the 
Icelandic  Bible;)  but  on  being  told  by  their  pastor  that  it  contained  all  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  Scripture,  they  were  satisfied,  and  expressed  the  peculiar  pleasure  they 
felt  in  the  idea  that  it  would  now  be  in  their  power  to  furnish  their  children  with 
this  infallible  directory." 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  descriptions  of  the  awful  wonders  and  phenome- 
na of  the  Island,  selecting  those  which  have  seldom,  if  ever,  before  been  not- 
ed. The  first  is  a  description  of  the  "  Jetting  Pool  in  the  crater  of  Mount 
Krabla."     The  volume  contains  a  spirited  engraving  of  the  scene. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulley,  lay  a  circular  pool  of  black  liquid  matter,  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  vast  column 
of  the  same  black  liquid  was  erupted  with  a  loud  thun-'ering  noise;  but  being  en- 
veloped in  smoke  till  within  about  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  pool,  I  could  not 
form  any  idea  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose. 

"  From  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  vast  hollow  in  which  the  pool  is 
situated,  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the  remains  of  the  crater  ;  which,  after  having 
vomited  immense  quantities  of  volcanic  matter,  has  loosened  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  mountain  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  have  fallen  in,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
boiling  caldron  to  mark  its  site,  and  perpetuate,  in  faint  adumbrations,  the  awful 
terrors  of  the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  pool  may  be  about  seven  hundred  feet 
below  what  appeared  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  Krabla,  and  about  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  opposite  height,  on  which  I  stood. 

"  Having  continued  for  some  minutes  to  disgorge  its  muddy  contents,  the  violent 
fury  of  the  spring  evidently  began  to  abate  ;  and,  as  the  ground  along  the  west  side 
of  the  hollow  seemed  sufficiently  solid,  I  got  the  guide  to  accompany  me  to  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  pool.  On  the  northern  margin  rose  a  bank,  consisting 
of  red  bolus  and  sulphur,  from  which,  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  same  quarter,  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole.  Nearly  about  the  centre  of  the  pool,  is  the  aperture 
whence  the  vast  body  of  water,  sulphur,  and  bluish  black  bolus  is  thrown  up,  and 
which  is  equal  in  diameter  to  the  column  of  water  ejected  by  the  Great  Geyser  at 
its  strongest  eruptions.  The  height  of  the  jets  varied  greatly  ;  rising,  on  the  first 
propulsions  of  the  liquid,  to  about  twelve  feet,  and  continuing  to  ascend,  as  it  were, 
by  leaps,  till  they  gained  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  which  was  upwards  of 
thirty  feet,  when  they  again  abated  much  more  rapidly  than  they  rose,  and  after  the 
spouting  had  ceased,  the  situation  of  the  aperture  was  rendered  visible  only  by  a 
gentle  ebullition,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  general  surface  of  the  pool.  At 
the    foot  of  the  bank   on  which  we   stood   were  numerous   small  holes,  whence   a 
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quantity  of  steam  was  unremittingly  making  its  escape  with  a  loud,  hissing  noise  ; 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  pool  was  a  gentle  declivity,  where  the  water  ran  out, 
and  was  conveyed  through  a  long  winding  gulley  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
soil  around  the  margin  was  so  extremely  soft,  that  it  was  not  without  imminent 
danger  I  endeavored  to  thrust  my  thermometer  into  the  liquid,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  its  hoat ;  at  attempt  which  proved  fruitless,  as  the  glass  got  obscured 
by  the  sulphureous  exhalations. 

"  The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  situation  and  general  appearance  of  this  won- 
derful pool,  but  its  horrors  are  absolutely  indescribable.  To  be.  conceived,  they 
must  be  seen  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  awful  impression  they  left 
upon  my  mind,  no  length  of  time  will  ever  be  able  to  erase.  Surely,  were  it  possi- 
ble for  those  thoughtless  and  insensible  beings,  whose  minds  seem  impervious  to  ev- 
ery finer  feeling,  to  be  suddenly  transported  to  this  burning- region,  and  placed  within 
view  of  the  tremendous  operations  of  the  vomiting  pool,  the  sight  could  not  but 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargic  stupor,  and,  by  superinducing  habits  of  serious  re- 
flection, might  be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences,  both  to  themselves 
and  all  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.'* 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  hot,  black,  boiling  pool,  to  the  cold  but  equally 
raging  waters 

"  The  8th  of  September  I  shall  ever  recollect  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God  for  his  merciful  preservation.  Having  pre- 
vailed on  the  peasant  of  Reinavellir  to  conduct  me  over  the  Yokulsa  a  LJreidamer- 
kur-sand,  a  river  which  I  had  been  taught,  by  Captain  Scheel,  to  regard  as  the 
most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  all  the  rivers  in  Iceland,  I  proceeded  towards  the 
sand,  which  I  gained,  after  fording  a  pretty  broad  river,  called  the  Vedura.  Its 
banks  are  lined  with  pieces  of  turf,  and  large  fragments  of  trees,  which  it  carries 
down  from  the  interior  of  the  Yokul. 

"  The  position  and  origin  of  this  Yokul  are  quite  peculiar.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
mountain,  as  an  immense  field  of  ice,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  rising,  at  its  greatest  elevation,  to  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sand.  The  whole  of  the  space  it  occupies  has  originally  been  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  for  several  centuries  after 
the  occupation  of  the  island  ;  but  was  desolated  in  the  dire  catastrophe  that  happen- 
ed in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  not  fewer  than  six  volcanoes  were  in  action  at 
the  same  time,  and  poured  inconceivable  destruction  to  the  distance  of  near  a  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast.  While  the  snow-mountains,  in  the  interior,  have  been 
discharging  their  waters  through  this  level  tract,  vast  masses  of  ice  must  have  been 
carried  down  by  the  floods,  some  of  which,  being  arrested  in  their  progress,  have 
settled  on  the  plain,  and, obstructing  the  pieces  which  followed,  they  have  gradually 
accumulated,  till,  at  last,  the  fresh  masses  that  were  carried"  to  either  side  by  the 
current,  have  reached  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  the  water,  not  having  any  other 
passage,  has  forced  its  way  through  the  chasms  in  the  ice,  and  formed  channels, 
which,  with  more  or  less  variation,  it  may  have  filled  to  the  present  period. 

"All  along  the  margin,  and  a  considerable  way  back,  were  deep  indentations, 
and,  in  some  places,  chasms  of  an  immense  size,  that  penetrated  farther  than  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  in  which  I  could  hear  the  distant  dashing  of  the  water  as  it 
fell  from  the  surface  of  the  Yokul.  The  margin  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
large  flat  pieces  of  ice  lying  in  all  directions  :  sometimes  it  was  as  perpendic- 
ular as  a  wall  ;  at  others,  the  ice  lay  horizontally,  forming  vast  crystal 
grottoes ;  and  what  particularly  struck  me,  was  a  number  of  small  cavities 
and  cells,  in  such  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  as  were  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  which  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  pyramidic  crystals,  from  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  some  places,  the  interior  of 
the  grottoes  was  completely  studded  with  these  crystal  groups  ,sparkling  with  a  daz- 
zling lustre,  and  assuming  various  hues,  according  as  they  were  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  light. 

"  About  one  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  the  usual  channel  of  the  river,  which  lay  at 
least  ten  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  sand  ;  and  were  surprised  to  find 
that,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  water.     The 
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guide  was  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  as,  how  much  soever  the  river  had  shifted  its 
course  each  summer,  it  was  always  distinctly  visible  from  this  spot;  and  only  eight 
days  before,  when  a  Danish  gentleman  passed  this  way,  it  had  flowed  in  the  chan- 
nel before  us.  Having  descended  into  this  channel,  and  proceeded  to  some  distance, 
the  guide  averred,  that  the  river  had  entirely  disappeared;  and,  looking  at  me,  told 
me,  se  iousl},  he  believed  I  was  endowed  with  a  superior  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
any  other  traveller  that  had  ever  passed  this  way.  Urging  him  to  proceed  with  me 
a  little  farther,  till  we  should  learn  the  certainty  of  the  matter-,  we  had  not  rode  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  ere  we  were  convinced,  by  its  tumultuous  roar,  and  the  height 
of  its  breakers,  that  the  river  not  only  existed,  but  was  as  impetuous  and  danger- 
ous as  ever.  The  nearer  we  approached  it,  the  more  formidable  it  appealed  ;  and 
I  certainly  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  fording  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  following  lines  of  the  Hebrew  bard  : 

"  Jehovah  !  the  floods  lift  up, 
"  The  floods  lift  up  their  voice; 
"  The  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 

"  Than  the  voice  of  many  waters, 

"  Mightier  than  the  breakers  of  the  sea, 

"  Mighty  on  high  is  Jehovah."     Psalm  xciii.  3,  4. 

"  Crossing  several  inferior  branches,  we  gained  a  sand-bank,  past  which  the  prin- 
cipal stream  was  rolled  ;  but  the  current  was  so  impetuous,  and  the  huge  shoals  of 
ice  that  were  hurled  along  seemed  so  difficult  to  be  avoided,  that  our  guide  deem- 
ed it  more  advisable  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Yokul  itself,  directly  above  the 
egress  of  the  river.  Though  rarely  practicable  by  horses,  it  is  seldom  the  Yokul 
may  not  be  crossed  on  foot ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  sheep  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  side.  Leaving  his  horse,  therefore,  he  climbed  up  among  the  cavi- 
ties and  walls  ot  ice,  in  order  to  look  for  a  passage,  but  the  fissures  and  chasms  were 
so  tremendous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  perilous  attempt.  The  source 
of  the  river  was  only  two  stone  casts  from  us,  whence  the  water  boiled  and  raved 
to  a  most  furious  degree,  now  rising  and  now  subsiding,  yet  constantly  carrying  out 
with  it  immense  fragments  of  ice,  which  it  swept  along  to  the  sea. 

"  On  the  return  of  our  guide,  we  rode  a  little  farther  down,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  alternative,  we  entered  the  stream;  the  guide  going  first  with  his  long  pole, 
in  order  to  probe  the  bottom,  my  servant  and  the  baggage  horses  following  after, 
while  I  myself  brought  up  the  rear.  Having  got  so  deep  that  the  water  had  no  long- 
er a  free  passage  between  our  horses'  legs,  it  rose  like  a  wave  against  their  sides, 
and  the  current  being  strong  and  rapid,  threatened  to  sweep  us  all  before  it.  As 
the  guide's  horse  was  not  strong,  he  was  very  nearly  borne  down  ;  the  baggage- 
horses  were  also  swung  round,  and  my  own,  though  possessing  more  strength  than 
any  of  them,  when  he  found  the  current  getting  too  strong  for  him,  threw  himself 
against  the  stream  side,  and  almost  precipitated  me  into  the  flood.  Owing  to  the  sud- 
denness with  which  he  assumed  this  position,  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  stream 
had  carried  his  feet  out  from  below  him  ;  but  I  soon  found  it  was  a  natural  instinct 
in  the  animal,  prompting  him  to  recline  with  all  his  weight  against  the  impetuosity 
of  the  water  ;  and  balancing  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  sat  in  great  suspense  till 
he  brought  me  to  the  opposite  bank.  Nor  did  our  dangers  terminate  here.  We 
had  still  several  branches  to  ford,  scarcely  less  furious  than  that  we  had  crossed  ; 
and  1  had  not  gained  one  of  the  banks  two  minutes,  when  a  huge  piece  of  ice,  at 
least  thirty  feet  square,  was  carried  past  me  with  resistless  force.  The  foaming 
of  the  flood,  the  crashing  of  the  stones  hurled  against  one  another  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  masses  of  ice  which,  arrested  in  their  course  by  some  large  stones,  caus- 
ed the  water  to  dash  over  them  with  fury,  produced  altogether  an  effect  on  the 
mind  never  to  be  obliterated. 

"  Having  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  safety,  we  all  took  off  our  hats, 
and  returned  thanks  to  the  God  of  our  lives  for  his  kind  care  and  protecting  mer- 
cy, of  which  he  had  afforded  us  so  signal  an  experience  on  this  occasion." 

Volcanoes  and  glaciers  niaj  be,  from  description,  familiar  tilings, but  these 
mountains  of  fire  and  hills  of  snow,  are,  in  Iceland,  so   forcibly  and  awfully 
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contrasted,  as  to  give  new,  fearful  and  almost  felt  images  of  grandeur  and  gloom. 
The  Island  seems  a  complete  chaos,  where  all  the  elements  are  not  only  at 
liberty  to  work  their  pleasure,  but  are,  each  and  all,  warring  for  the  mastery  ; 
and  yet  they  have  not  communicated  their  turbulence  to  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  calm,  Christian  contentment  with  their  lot,  evinced  by  this 
people,  their  honesty,  hospitality,  and  warm-hearted  affection,  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  poetic  apothegm, 

"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood." 
We  should  like  to  give  some  of   the  sublime  descriptions,  with  which  this 
work  abounds,  of  eruptions,  floods,  &c,  but  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  moral  charm  of  the  book,  and  what  we  are  sure  will    most  interest  our 
readers.     The  following  traits  need  no  eulogium. 

"  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Hnappavellir,  so  called  from  the 
Yokul  that  beetles  over  it  at  a  great  height,  in  which  there  is  a  large  round  black 
spot,  like  a  knap  or  button,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wbiteness  of  the  snow. 
It  consists  of  two  farms,  which  are  situated  close  together  ;  and,  as  I  pitched  my 
tent  between  them,  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  dispute  with  each  other  to  whom  the 
right  of  hospitality  ought  to  belong,  bringing  me  large  dishes  of  excellent  cream, 
and,  what  I  had  not  before  observed  in  the  east  country,  begging  I  would  excuse 
them  if  I  did  not  find  it  so  polished  as  1  might  wish.  The  prospect  of  obtaining 
copies  of  the  Bible  gave  them  great  joy  :  for  there  were  none  in  the  vicinity,  and 
some  of  them  had  not  so  much  as  ever  seen  the  precious  volume.  Scanty  and  pre- 
carious, therefore,  as  the  pittance  is  which  nature  affords  them,  the  famine  they  la- 
bor under  is  not  so  much  a  famine  of  bread,  or  a  thirst  for  water,  as  a  famine  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord. 

"  Before  leaving  this  station,  I  was  furnished  with  a  new  proof  of  the  disinterest- 
edness of  Icelandic  hospitality.  As  my  horses  now  began  to  get  very  fatigued  from 
the  length  and  nature  of  the  journey,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  have  them  ex- 
changed ;  and  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  peasants,  he  instantly  truck- 
ed a  strong  fresh  horse  against  one  of  my  lean  ones,  without  so  much  as  expecting 
a  single  shilling  to  the  bargain.  This  the  natives  regard  as  a  duty  they  are  indis- 
pensably bound  to  discharge  towards  travellers  who  may  stand  in  need  of  their  as- 
sistance in  this  way. 

"  There  being  no  parish  schools,  nor  indeed  any  private  establishments  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  Iceland,  their  mental  culture  depends  entirely  on  the  disposi- 
tion and  abilities  of  the  parents.  In  general,  however,  neither  of  these  is  wanting; 
for  the  natives  of  this  island  are  endowed  with  an  excellent  natural  understanding; 
and  their  sense  of  national  honor,  generated  by  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  spurs  them  to  emulation,  independent  of 
the  still  more  powerful  inducement  arising  from  the  necessity  and  importance  of  re- 
ligious knowledge.  The  children  are  taught  their  letters,  cither  by  the  mother,  or 
some  other  female  ;  and  when  they  have  made  some  progress  in  reading,  they  are 
taught  writing  and  arithmetic  by  the  father.  Every  clergyman  is  bound  to  visit  the 
different  families  in  his  parish  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  on  which  occasions  he  cate- 
chises both  young  and  old;  but  the  exercise  is  attended  to  chiefly  with  a  reference 
to  the  former,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  knowledge  they  possess  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 

M  These  are  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Icelandic 
youth  enjoy  ;  nevertheless,  the  love  of  knowledge,  superinduced  by  the  domestic 
habits  of  those  who  are  their  superiors  in  point  of  age  and  mental  acquirements,  of- 
ten prompts  them  to  build,  of  their  own  accord,  on  the  foundation  that  has  thus 
been  laid  ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  familiarity  with  which  ma- 
ny of  these  self-taught  peasants  have  discoursed  on  subjects,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  should  expect  to  hear  started  by  those  only  who  fill  the  professor's  chair, 
or  who  have  otherwise  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  science." 
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"About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  church  and  parsonage  of  Saur- 
bae,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Hvolsfiord,  where  we  were  made  cordially  welcome 
by  the  incumbent,  an  aged  man  of  seventy-four.  To  whatever  part  of  this  surpris- 
ing island  the  traveller  may  turn,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  some  phenomenon  or  other, 
either  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature.  Here,  at  a  small  farm  capable  only  of  afford- 
ing pasture  to  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  and  with  a  stipend  of  about  thirty  rix  dollars 
per  annum,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  a  man  who  had  read  more  of  his 
Hebrew  Bible  than  hundreds  of  the  more  opulent  clergy  in  Great  Britain.  Nor  is 
it  less  surprising,  that  he  had  already  gained  his  sixtieth  year  ere  he  entertained 
any  idea  of  studying  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  induced 
to  commence  this  study  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  being  convinced,  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  determine  whether  the  translation  given  in  the  Icelandic,  or  that  contained  in 
the  Danish  Bible,  was  the  most  consonant  to  the  original.  Having,  through  the 
kindness  of  Bishop  Vidalin,  been  provided  with  a  small  Hebrew  Grammer,  the  ex- 
cellent large-lettered  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Opitius,  and  Simonis'  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  he  applied  with  ardor  to  his  task,  and  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  read  the 
historical  books  with  ease.  The  Psalms  next  claimed  his  attention  ;  and  he  is  now 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lexicon,  to  resolve  even  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  text  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  edification.  He  has  also  written  out 
beautiful  alphabets  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages,  and  composed  a  pretly  ex- 
tensive glossary  in  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German.  As  he  hears  with  diffi- 
culty, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  converse  much  with  him  ;  but  he  soon  took  occa- 
sion to  express  his  happiness  at  the  supply  of  Bibles  that  had  been  sent  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  true  religion  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  Having  taken  leave  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  rest  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Reykiavik,  from  all  of  whom  I  had  experienced  the  kindest  and  most  un- 
wearied attentions  during  my  stay  in  Iceland,  I  embarked,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  bound  for  Copenhagen.  As  we  stood  out  from 
Reykiavik,  and  the  land  began  to  recede  from  my  view,  I  was  conscious  of  strong 
feelings  of  regret,  which  not  even  the  anticipations  necessarily  connected  with 
my  return  to  the  continent  of  Europe  were  able  fully  to  repress.  I  was  leaving 
an  island,  distinguished  by  its  natural  phenomena  from  every  other  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  where  I  had  been  furnished  with  frequent  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating and  admiring  some  of  the  more  sublime  displays  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  what  principally  attached  me  to  Iceland, 
was  the  exhibition  of  moral  worth,  and  the  strong  features  of  superior  intellectual 
abilities,  which  had  so  often  attracted  my  notice  during  the  period  of  my  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants.  My  thoughts  were  also  directed  to  the  effects  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  my  visit.  I  had  circulated  extensively  among  them  that 
blessed  Book,  which  is  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ  ;  which  alone  contains  an  authenticated,  complete,  and  most  satisfactory 
revelation  of  the  character,  purposes,  and  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  directs  the  guilty  sons  of  Adam  to  the  only  possible  way  in  which  they 
can  obtain  true  and  lasting  felicity.  And  while  I  reflected  on  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  situation  of  such  as  are  favored  with  this  revelation,  and  the 
aggravated  guilt  and  condemnation  of  those  who  receive  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it  that  they  may  be  saved,  my  earnest  piayer  for  the  Icelanders  was,  that  they  might 
have  grace  communicated  to  them  from  above,  to  enable  them  suitably  to  improve 
the  inestimable  privilege  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them." 

The  Pastime  of  Learning,  with  Sketches  of  Rural  Scenes.  Bos- 
ton ;  Cotton  and  Barnard,  pp.  260.  May-day  is  close  at  hand,  and  all  our 
fair  readers  are  doubtless  anticipating  the  Maying — the  early  walk — the  bright 
morning — the  beautiful  flowers,  fresh  gathered  and  fragrant  ;  but  the  names — 
and  the  qualities  of  the  plants — would  it  not  be  a  gratification  to  know  these? 
The  "  Pastime  of  Learning"  very  opportunely  comes  to  our  aid  this  season; 
and  we  hope  all  our  young  friends  will  improve  it.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  useful 
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work,  designed  not  so  much  to  give  a  knowledge  of  Botany,  as  a  taste  for 
that  delightful  study.  It  wa3  written  by  a  lady,  a  mother  we  presume,  and 
she  deserves  much  commendation  for  this  successful  effort  to  improve  and 
refine  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  The  volume  is  handsomely  exe- 
cuted, and  contains  four  plates  of  colored  flowers  and  leaves  ;  it  is  worthy  to 
be  called  the  Wreath  of  Spring. 
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Page  98,  line  22,  for  "  fairies  wrapping  themselves  in  flowers"  read  "fu- 
ries wrapping  themselves  in  flames."  Page  105,  line  15,  for  "  Condemns 
not"  read  "  Consumes  not."  Page  125,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  olla 
podriga"   read  "  olla  podrida." 
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Lightly  here. 
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All  the  sweets  that  Heaven 

Can  on  Earth  bestow, 
Here — Oh !  here  be  given, 

Here  commingling  grow. 
Where  a  look  hath  blest  me, 

And  an  answ'ring  sigh, 
And  a  hope  possess'd  me, 

Empires  could  not  buy. 


Lo !  my  Heart — The  bower, 

Where  the  lov'd  one  stray'd, 
Night  seems  loth  to  cower 

Where  such  radiance  play'd. 
Rest  thee  here — Oh!  never, 

Never  more  to  flee! 
This  sweet  spot,  forever, 

Is  all  the  world  to  thee. 


SPANISH      COSTUME 


LADIES'    MAGAZINE, 


AND 
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The  Mode. 

M  Some  change  of  course  should  be  in  force, 
But  surely  not  so  much.5' 

What  a  variety  of  changes  there  has  been  in  the  costumes  of 
men  and  women  since  the    fig-leaf  garments   were   in    vogue. 
And  these  millions  of  changes  have,  each  and  all,  had  their  ad- 
mirers, and  every  fashion  has  been,  in  its  day,  called  beautiful. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ihe  reigning  fashion,  whatever  it  be, 
comprehends  the  essence  of  the  agreeable,  and  that  to  continue 
one  particular  mode  or  costume  beautiful   for  successive  ages, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  keep  it  fashionable.      Some  na- 
tions  have  taken  advantage  of  this  principle  in  the   philosophy 
of  dress,  and  have,  by  that  means,  retained  a   particular    mode 
for  centuries;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  belles  of  these  unfad- 
ing fashions  were  and  are  quite  as  ardently  admired  as  though 
they  had  changed  the  form  of  their  apparel  at  every   revolution 
of  the  moon. 

In  some  important  particulars  these  fixed  planets  of  fashion 
certainly  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  are  continually  dis- 
playing a  new  phasis.  They  present  fewer  data  for  observa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  alterations  which  time  will  bring  to 
the  fairest  person  is  less  perceptible,  or,  as  they  always  seem  the 
same,  less  noted.  There  are  few  trials  more  critical  to  a  waning 
beauty  than  the  appearing  in  a  new  and  brilliant  fashion.  If  it 
25 
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Becomes  her,  the  whisper  instantly  runs  round  the  circle,  "how 
young  she  looks  !"  a  most  invidious  way  of  hinting  she  is  as  old 
as  the  hills — if  it  does  not  become  her,  which  is  usually  the 
case,  then  you  will  hear  the  remark,  "  what  an  odious  dress  !" 
meaning,  the  wearer  looks  as  ugly  as  the  Fates. 

The  contrast  between  a  new  fashion  and  an  old  familiar 
face  instantly  strikes  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  run  over  all 
the  changes  in  appearance  he  has  seen  the  individual  assume  ; 
and  then  there  is  danger  that  the  antiquated  fashions  may  be  re- 
vived, and  how  provoking  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  one 
remembers  when  long  waists  and  hoops  and  ruffled-cuffs  were 
worn  !  A  reference  to  the  parish  register  or  the  family  record 
would  not  disclose  the  age  more  effectually. 

Nor  are  the  youthful  exempted  from  their  share  in  the  evils  of 
change.  It  draws  the  attention  of  the  beholder  to  the  dress, 
rather  than  to  the  wearers;  and  it  reminds  bachelors,  palpably 
and  alarmingly,  of  the  expense  of  supporting  a  wife  who  must 
thus  appear  in  a  new  costume  every  change  of  the  mode. 

Now,  as  it  is  fashion  which  makes  the  pleasing  in  dress, 
were  one  particular  form  retained  ever  so  long  it  would  always 
please,  and  thus  the  unnecessary  expense  of  time  and  money 
be  avoided  ;  and  the  charges  of  fickleness  and  frivolousness  en- 
tirely repelled.  We  have  facts  to  support  this  opinion.  Is  not 
the  Spanish  costume,  in  the  plate,  quite  as  becoming  as  our 
own  mode  ?  and  that  costume  has  been  unchanged,  or  nearly 
so,  for  centuries;  while  the  French  and  English,  from  whom 
we  borrow  our  fashions,  (poor  souls  that  we  are,  to  be  thus  des- 
titute of  invention  and  taste  !)  have  ransacked  nature,  and  ex- 
hausted art  for  comparisons  and  terms  by  which  to  express  the 
new  inventions  they  have  displayed  in  dress.  We  are  aware 
that  a  certain  class  of  political  economists  affect  to  believe  that 
luxury  is  beneficial  to  a  nation — but  it  is  not  so.  The  same 
reasoning  which  would  make  extravagance  in  dress  commend- 
able, because  it  employed  manufacturers  and  artists,  would  also 
make  intemperance  a  virtue  in  those  who  could  afford  to  be 
drunk,  because  the  preparation  of  the  alcohol  employs  labor- 
ers, and  the  consumption  would  encourage  trade.  All  these 
views  of  the  expediency  of  tolerating  evil  are  a  part  of  that  Ma- 
chiavellian system  of  selfishness  which  has  been  imposed  on  the 
world  for  wisdom  ;  but  which  has  proved  its  origin  by  the  cor- 
ruptions, crimes  and  miseries  men  have  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  yielding  themselves  dupes  or  slaves  of  fashion  and 
vice. 
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We  do  hope,  indeed  believe,  that  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
the  true  interests  and  real  happiness  of  mankind  will  yet  prevail. 
The  improvements,  now  so  rapidly  progressing,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  civil  condition  of  nations  must,  we  think,  be  follow- 
ed by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
those  who  are  the  elite  of  society.  Etiquette  and  the  fashions 
cannot  be  the  engrossing  objects  of  pursuit,  if  people  become 
reasonable — the  excellences  of  mind  and  heart  will  be  of  more 
consequence  to  a  lady  than  the  color  of  a  ribbon  or  the 
shape  of  a  bonnet.  We  would  not  have  ladies  despise  or  neglect 
dress.  They  should  be  excessively  careful  to  be  always  fit  to 
be  seen — personal  neatness  is  indispensable  to  agreeableness — 
almost  to  virtue.  A  proper  portion  of  time  and  attention  must 
scrupulously  be  given  to  external  appearance,  but  not  the  whole 
of  our  days  and  energies.  Is  it  worthy  of  Christians,  pretend- 
ing to  revere  the  precepts  of  Him  who  commanded  them  not 
to  "take  thought  what  they  should  put  on,"  to  spend  their  best 
years  in  studying  the  form  of  their  apparel?  Trifles  should  not 
thus  engross  us,  and  they  need  not,  if  our  citizens  would  only 
shake  off  this  tyranny  of  fashion,  imposed  by  the  tailors  of  Paris 
and  London,  and  establish  a  national  costume,  which  wouldj 
wherever  an  American  appeared,  announce  him  as  a  republican 
and  the  countryman  of  Washington.  They  might  if  our  la- 
dies would  first  show  that  they  have  sufficient  sense  and  taste  to 
invest  and  arrange  their  own  costume,  (without  the  inspiration 
of  foreign  milliners)  in  accordance  with  those  rational  princi- 
ples of  comfort,  propriety,  economy,  and  becomingness,  which 
are  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  elegant  in  apparel.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  elegance  of  appearance,  nor  to  the  prosperity 
of  trade,  that  changes  in  fashion  should  so  frequently  occur.. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  article  of  shoes.  What  good  conse- 
quence results  from  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  shoes?  If  we 
have  a  becoming  and  convenient  mode,  why  not  retain  it  for 
centuries,  and  save  all  the  discussions  about  square-toed,  round 
or  peaked — and  all  the  other  ad  infinitum  changes  in  cut  and 
trimmings?  And  if  the  hours  thus  saved  were  devoted  to 
reading  or  exercise,  would  not  the  mind  and  health  be  more 
improved  than  if  we  were  employed  in  deciding  the  rival  claims 
of  the  old  and  new  fashion  of  shoes  to  admiration?  Such  por- 
tions of  time  may  seem  very  trifling,  but  the  aggregate  of  wast- 
ed hours,  drivelled  away  thus  by  minutes,  makes  a  large  part 
of  the  life  allotted  us.  We  by  no  means  advocate  an  idle  and 
stupid  state  of  society.     Excitement  is  necessary;  emulation  is 
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necessary  ;  and  we  must  be  active  if  we  would  be  happy.  But 
there  are  objects  more  worthy  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  ra- 
tional beings  than  the  tie  of  a  cravat,  or  the  trimming  of  a  bon- 
net. And  when  the  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  of  character 
is  more  cultivated  and  displayed,  we  hope  that  the  "  foreign 
aid  of  ornament"  will  be  found  less  necessary  ;  and  when  all 
our  ladies  are  possessed  of  "  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wis- 
dom, and  sanctity  of  manners,"  they  will  not  find  a  continual 
flutter  of  fashion  adds  anything  to  the  respect  and  affection 
their  virtues  and  simple  graces  will  inspire. 


Sadness. 

"  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  hor, 
She's  lovely,  she's  divine  ; 
But  her  heart  it  is  another's, 
She  never  can  be  mine." 

He  sat  alone  and  sad.     His  brow  was  wrapped 
In  clouds,  and  in  his  troubled  eye  there  beamed 
A  light  that  emanated  not  from  joy, 
But  was  the  funeral  torch  of  gloomy  thoughts, 
That  darkly  through  his  struggling  bosom  swept, 
And  though  he  sternly  strove  to  scatter  them, 
Remained  to  haunt  him  there. 

It  was  not  that  cold  poverty  oppressed, 
For  wealth  had  ever  lapped  him  from  his  birth: 
Nor  was  it  that  he  could  not  boast  of  friends, 
For  many  were  the  hearts  and  kind  that  hailed 
The  music  of  his  footsteps  when  he  came. 
Friendship  her  horn  of  plenty  poured  around 
And  scatter'd  choicest  flowers  in  his  path  ; 
Glad  voices  greeted  him,  and  bosoms  kind 
Throbbed  warmly,  tenderly,  and  true  for  him. 

Why  sat  he  thus  apart,  alone,  and  sad  ? 
Were  not  the  world's  high  places  unto  him 
Accessible:  could  he  not  soar  as  high 
As  his  ambition  prompted?  Yes,  he  could. 
Promethean  fire  burned  in  his  lofty  soul, 
And  intellect  had  there  her  brightest  throne. 
'T  was  but  to  ivill,  and  the  wide  world  of  thought 
Lay  spread  before  him,  and  in  triumph  through 
He  might  have  swept  with  glorious  pageantry  ; 
A  ruler  in  the  boundless  realm  of  mind. 
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Why  was  he  sad  ?     Had  nature  in  a  mood 

Of  wild  caprice  embodied  his  fair  soul 

And  chained  it  in  deformity  ?     Ah,  no, 

I  ween  you  far  might  search  and  seldom  find 

So  fit  a  dwelling  for  so  fair  a  mind. 

But  happiness  was  uever  nursed  by  wealth, 

Or  intellect,  or  beauty,  but  depends 

On  thousand  things  above  their  highest  reach. 
He  speaks, — and  from  his  words  we  may  collect 

The  cause  of  his  consuming,  wasting  woe. 

"Thou  art,  oh  world,  most  fair  and  beautiful  ; 

And  I  have  loved  to  gaze  upon  thy  charms, 

And  from  thy  fountain  draughts  of  pleasure  drink. 

Thou  art  a  great  and  glorious  theatre, 

Where  man,  in  the  full  stature  of  his  powers, 

May  find  no  lack  of  circumstance  to  task 

And  try  them,  to  their  uttermost  of  might. 

I  once  could  wrestle  with  thy  master  spirits, 

Exulting  in  my  strength.     But  now,  how  fallen  ! 

Great  thoughts  ;  great  acts  ;  glory  and  fame  what  are  ye  ? 

Wliat  are  ye  unto  him,  who's  learned  to  feel 

Himself  alone  in  the  wide  universe, — 

With  no  congenial  soul  allowed  to  join 

And  mingle  with  his  own  ?     Where  all's  a  waste, 

A  desert,  dull,  dead,  dreary,  awful,  vast; 
More  dreadful  for  its  vastness!     What,  to  me, 

The  glare  of  wealth,  honor  of  name,  earth's  pride, 
And  her  proud  things?     What  is  the  multitude 
That  like  an  ocean,  heaves  and  swells  around, 
Sounding  the  onset  of  high  deeds, — the  mass 
Of  million  man,  in  strife,  and  toil,  and  tumult? 

"  My  heart  is  lone,  and  like  one  tempest  wreck'd 
On  a  far  isle,  when  elemental  war 
Raves  round  his  sea-girt  prison,  sadly  feels 
That  loneliness  can  make  alike  the  smile 
And  frown,  alike  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 

"  But  in  this  vital  mass,  this  multitude 
Of  countless  character,  can  there  be  none 
Like  to  myself, — no  fellow  soul,  twin  born, 
Moved  by  the  like  propensities  and  bound, 
By  sympathy  more  strong  than  ties  of  blood; 
No  heart  to  beat  conjunct  and  one  with  mine? 
There  is.     Oh  there  is  one !    Would  there  were  none! 
Oh,  there  is  one,  the  key-note  of  whose  soul 
Accords  with  mine: — accords  like  sister  sounds 
Drawn  from  JEolian  strings  when  the  mild  south 
Breathes  gently  o'er  them,  bearing  notes  so  wild, 
So  musical,  so  ravishingly  sweet, 
That  the  charmed  ear  is  almost  pained  to  list, 
Fearing  that  they  will  die  to  silence.     One, 
Of  sister  soul,  my  second  self,  though  decked 
With  loveliness  that  is  not  mine  ;  adorned 
As  manly  spirits  never  are,  nor  can  be. 
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She  is  my  cherished  idol,  shrined  beyond 
The  veil  of  common  worshippers,  within 
The  Holiest  of  Holies  of  my  heart. 

But  to  worship  her,  Oh,  Heavens!  is  sin, 

Save  in  that  sacred  temple.     I  may  not 

Offer  a  homage  which  the  common  voice, 

If  openly  I  rendered  it,  would  brand 

As  shame, — a  gross  offence, — and  deep-dyed  guilt. 

For  to  another  Fate  hath  given  that  right. 

But  laws  for  love  were  never  made  by  man, 

And  that  which  Nature  hath  implanted  here, 

Dares  and  defies  his  power. 

But  silly  custom  will  have  sway :  the  words 

Of  the  ten  thousand  'gainst  the  one  prevail. 

And  I  must  yield  me  to  those  hidden  fires 

Which,  should  they  e'er  flash  forth,  were  ruin's  light 

Kindling  the  funeral  pile  of  character, 

And  making  her  the  victim.     This  it  is, — 

The  fear  that  she  may  suffer  for  my  sake, 

The  will  to  perish,  ere  she  hear  a  breath 

Suspicious  or  calumnious  ;  to  die, 

Rather  than  make  my  life  to  her  a  curse, — 

And  this  alone,  that  curtains  o'er  my  heart. 

Oh!  could  I  whisper  but  to  her  alone 

The  secret  that  consumes  me  ! 

Useless  hope ! 
She,  too,  would  loathe  me  !  turn  with  fear  away 
From  him  who  to  another's  wife  could  dare 
Confess  affection;  speak  that  word  forhidden, — love! 
Though  I  but  asked,  as  brothers  ask,  her  love. 
Thus  doubly  chained  to  desolation:  bound 
And  fettered  by  the  many's  prejudice, 
And  by  the  one's  unfounded  fear,  must  I 
Force  myself  on  through  the  dull  acts  and  scenes 
Of  this  great  Void.     Better  at  once  to  die, 
Than  live  thus  like  a  hid  volcano,  girt 
Externally  with  emerald  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers, 
While  the  pent  fire  must  rage  unquenched. 

Oh  Death !" 
She  was  the  loveliest  of  earth's  lovely  ones: 
A  mind  that,  from  some  seraph  bosom  fled, 
Came  down  to  make  experiment  of  life. 
Her  soul  towered  up,  far  up,  into  the  sky 
Of  thought,  aspiring  to  its  native  heaven, 
So  pure  and  high,  she  ne'er  suspected  him, 
The  seeming  devotee  at  Virtue's  shrine, 
Of  these  his  dark  and  earthly  sentiments. 
And  had  she  been  aware  how  his  great  heart 
Was  wasting  its  best  energies  for  her, 
She  would  have  pitied  and  wept  over  him. 
She  never  dreamed  that  he  could  think  of  her, 
Save  as  another's,  and  a  happy  wife : 
So  should  they  ever  deem  who've  vowed  their  faith. 

NOEL. 
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The  Birthplace  of  Washington. 
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It  was  the  last  of  March — one  of  those  delicious  days  which 
we  feel,  but  cannot  describe,  when  mere  existence  is  enjoy- 
ment, when  with  a  kind  of  disgust  we  turn  from  all  within-door 
occupations,  and  are  irresistibly  drawn  forth  into  the  open  air  ; 
where  the  springing  grass,  the  singing  birds  and  sighing  breeze, 
the  budding  leaves  and  opening  blossoms,  form  so  delightful  a 
unison  of  sights  and  sounds,  that  every  sense  is  satisfied,  and 
there  is  such  a  redundance  of  sensation,  that  we  can  scarcely 
retain  our  materia]  form,  but  long  for  the  wings  of  birds  to  bear 
us  far  away — on — on — on — higher  and  higher  amid  the  bright 
blue  heavens. 

No  wonder  then  that  on  such  a  day,  my  daughters  and  their 
young  friends  were,  as  the  old  lady  (our  hostess)  said,  idling 
away  their  time,  lounging  on  the  piazza — sauntering  along  the 
shore,  or  sitting  on  the  fresh  grass,  looking  for  the  first  violet 
and  four-leaved  clover.  "  Come,  mamma,"  said  they,  seeing  me 
at  my  chamber  window,  "-come  down."  "  How  is  it  possible 
you  can  remain  in  the  house  such  a  day  ?"  At  this  moment 
their  cousin  William  joined  them,  and  by  their  animated  ges- 
tures, and  loud  exclamations,  I  perceived  he  had  made  some 
agreeable  proposition.  I  immediately  descended  and  joined 
the  gay  group.  "  Oh  !  mamma,  oh,  aunt,"  they  all  exclaimed 
at  once,  "  this  is  the  very  day  for  our  proposed  pilgrimage  to* 
Wakefield.  Cousin  says  he  has  time  to  go  with  us."  "With 
all  my  heart,  replied  I — but  I  shall  feel  better  able  to  under- 
take it,  if  I  get  my  dinner  first."  Even  the  blood  chilled  by 
more  than  sixty  winters  was  animated  by  this  vivifying  weather  ;. 
the  kind  old  lady  felt  its  influence,  entered  warmly  into  the 
scheme,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  on  table  at  one  o'clock.  It 
was  then  almost  twelve,  and  our  dinner  for  aught  we  knew  was 
still  in  the  river.  But  the  horn  was  blown  for  the  old  fisher- 
man, and  a  signal  made  for  him  to  return.  This  he  obeyed,  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,   the  table   was  spread  with  the  delicious 

fish  he  had  caught,    for  at they  never  thought  of  using 

fish  that  had  been  a  day  out  of  water. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  go  in  the  carriage,  round  by  the 
public  road — a  ride  of  more  than  seven  miles.  To  this  the 
young  folks   all  objected.     I  could   not  walk,  although  across 
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the  field   and  woods  the   distance  was  not  above   three  miles. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  that  William    should 
accompany  me  on  horseback — but  then,  although   there  was  a 
log   across  the  intervening   creek,  by    which  foot  passengers 
could  pass,  there  was  no  way  for  my  horse  to  get  safely  over. 
At  last  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  ride  along  the  beach  as 
the  tide  was  out,  and  join  the  pedestrians  at  a   landing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.     My  nephew  and  I,  therefore,  mount- 
ed on  our  long  tailed,  sober  old  coach  horses,  descended  to  the 
shore,  followed  by  a  servant  on  foot.     The  air  from   the  water 
breathed  of  health,  as  well  as  pleasure.     I  felt  as  young  as  my 
girls,  who  were  dancing,  rather  than  walking,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the    high  perpendicular  bank,  beneath  which  we   rode,  from 
whence  they   looked  down  on   us,  laughing   at   our   safe,  slow, 
plodding  pace.      Slow  it   was  from   necessity,   as  the  sand  was 
soft  and    deep,  but   slow  it   would   have  been    from   choice,  so 
lovely  was  the  aspect  of  the  wide  waters, — so  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing their    murmuring  sounds.     The  river  was  here   nine  miles 
wide,   and  looked    more  like   a   hill   embosomed    lake,   than  a 
mighty  river.     The  surface    was  rippled    by   a  gentle    breeze, 
and  the  little  waves  came,  as  it  were,  but  to  kiss  the  shore,  and 
whisper  love-tales.     I  rode  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  often  in 
it,  and  was   so  charmed    with  all  around  me,  that  I  mused  and 
lingered,  until  roused  by  the  young  voices  above,  that  reminded 
me  of  the  distance  before  us.      We  then   hastened  on,  and  dis- 
mounting at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  gave  our  horses  to  the  ser- 
vant, while  we   scrambled    up  the  bank   and  joined  the  young 
folks,  who  where   there  awaiting   us.     But  I  could    not  go  for- 
ward until  I  saw  the  servant  safely  reach  the  land,  as,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  mud  and  mire,    and  other   obstacles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  he  had  to  go  far  out  in  the  river,  and  fetch  a  com- 
pass, as  he  said,  to  get  to  the  other  s'de.      He  traversed  the  wa- 
tery path  as  fearlessly  as  one  on  land — though  to  me  he  appear- 
ed in  imminent   danger,  and    going  far    beyond  his   depth.     It 
was  strange    to  see  a    man  on    horseback,   riding    through  the 
wide  waters,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  the  shore.     I 
trembled  when  I   saw   him  plunge   deeper  and    deeper,   but  he 
knew  his  ground,    and  arrived  safely  on  the  other   side  of  the 
creek,    where   we  again    mounted,    and    in   company    with  the 
others,   pursued    our    way    over  corn-fields,    and    grass-fields, 
through  lanes,  and  through  woods,  until  we  reached  the  Birth- 
place of  Washington. 
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No  richly  cultivated  land,  no  ornamented  grounds,  no  tower- 
ing forest,  no  mouldering  ruins,  marked  the  spot.  The  estate 
of  Wakefield,  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  had  been  sold  to 
strangers !  Oh  how  could  a  descendant  of  Washington  part 
with  this  consecrated  spot  !  Laugh  as  ye  will  at  the  pride  of 
ancestry,  it  is  an  ennobling  pride — cherished  by  the  purest 
and  tenderest  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  he  who  can  with- 
out necessity  give  up  the  home  of  his  fathers,  is  wanting  in 
those  qualities  which  most  endear  man  to  man. 

When  I  looked  on  the  new  and  mean  buildings  which  form- 
ed the  present  homestead,  1  felt  as  if  this  location  were  almost 
sacrilege — a  profanation  of  holy  ground.  But  fortunately  the 
calculations  of  the  new  comer  had  induced  him  to  choose  a 
spot  remote  from  that  on  which  the  paternal  dwelling  of  Wash- 
ington had  stood.  It  was  not  even  visible  from  the  farmer's 
house.  The  high  swelling  of  the  ground  concealed  it  from  our 
view.  We  ascended  the  hill  and  thence  discerned  the  object 
of  our  pilgrimage. 

From  the  top  of  this  hill  we  saw  a  wide  and  gently  sloping 
piece  of  ground,  running  far  out  into  the  Potomac,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  long  narrow  point  of  land.  This  beautiful  peninsula 
on  one  side  was  bounded  by  Pope's  creek,  a  romantic  stream 
which  in  other  countries  than  America  would  be  called  a  river, 
with  high  and  wooded  banks,  among  whose  verdant  shades  it 
gleamed  like  molten  silver  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
On  the  other  side,  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  spread  the 
bright  blue  waters  of  the  Potomac ;  its  opposite  banks  appear- 
ing like  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon.  On  the  southern  side  of 
this  hill,  wTas  the  spot  where  the  house  had  stood.  Garden 
flowers  grown  wild  were  still  to  be  seen.  Some  veteran  trees 
of  an  orchard  planted  by  Washington  in  his  boyhood,  were 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  all  the  decay  and  venerableness 
of  age.  Covered  with  gray  moss,  scathed  by  lightning  and 
broken  by  the  winds,  they  shewed  they  had  long  battled  with 
storms  and  neglect  as  well  as  with  time. 

Two  fig  trees  were  pointed  out  to  us,  which,  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  family  slaves,  were  said  to  have  been  planted 
and  cultivated  by  his  own  hands  ;  these  being  rare  and  foreign 
plants  probably  fixed  this  circumstance  in  their  memory.  Af- 
ter a  general  survey  of  the  scene,  I  descended  into  the  ruins  of 
the  foundation  ;  for  above  ground  not  a  stone  remained.  Much 
of  the  wall  had  fallen   in,  and  lay  in  heaps  in   what  had  once 
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been  the  cellar  of  the  house.     The  stones  were  overgrown  with 
moss,  and  half-hidden  by  the  plants  which  grew  among  them. 

The  bramble,  the  dock,  and  the  thistle,  those  savages  of  the 
waste,  now  usurped  the  place  where  roses  and  jessamines  had 
been  trained  by  a  careful  and  loving  hand.  There  is  nothing 
that  more  forcibly  carries  to  my  heart  the  feeling  of  desolation, 
than  this  growth  of  weeds  in  the  dwelling  place  of  flowers. 
They  tell  of  neglect,  of  absence  and  of  death.  But  here,  not 
all  these  combined  could  entirely  destroy  the  rose — faithful  as 
it  is  beautiful.  It  had  insinuated  its  roots  among  the  stones,  and 
still  flourishes  in  a  degree  of  security  within  the  walls  it  could 
not  have  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  original 
rose  had  probably  been  planted  beneath  some  window,  or  be- 
side some  door.  He  might  have  pruned  its  branches  and 
gathered  its  blossoms — at  least  I  love  to  think  so.  With  great 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  extricating  a  fine  root  from  among  the 
rubbish,  which,  with  some  of  its  native  soil,  I  carried  to  my  far- 
off  home,  where  I  delight  in  cherishing  it,  as  a  memento  of 
the  Father  of  my  country.  Beside  my  Wakefield  Rose  have 
I  placed  plants  brought  from  the  ground  of  Monticello,  favorite 
plants  of  Jefferson.  These  great  and  good  men  were  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  field  of  their  country's  glory,  and  should  never 
be  separated  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

With  an  indescribable  and  tender  interest  did  I  explore 
every  foot  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ruin. 
The  two  fig-trees  had  been  planted  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  and  thus  served  as  land-marks  to  guide  me  in  trac- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  garden.  Scarce  a  vestige  remained 
of  the  care  that  had  been  bestowed  on  this  favorite  home-spot. 
But  imagination  pictured  forth  the  scene,  and  I  saw  him  in  his 
infancy  led  by  a  mother's  hands  through  its  grassy  walks  and 
flowery  borders.  While  my  young  companions,  in  all  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  were  bounding  over  the  green  hillocks  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  stream,  I  took  a  solitary  seat  on  the 
ruined  wall  and  communed  with  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

"  Strange,"  thought  I,  "  that  those  trees,  yea,  even  those  fra- 
gile flowers,  should  have  outlived  the  hand  that  planted  them — 
that  they  should  thus  inherit  from  nature  a  longer  life  than  man. 
What  a  transient  thing  is  human  existence  !  Well,  be  it  so, — 
since  human  virtue  is  undying.  O  thou  mighty  river,  that  hast 
poured  thy  flood  along  the  margin  of  this  land  since  its  first 
creation,  where  are  the  nations  that  once  dwelt  on  thy   shores, 
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the  successive  generations  of  men,  which  like  thy  waves  have 
touched  this  ground  and  passed  away  ?  They  are  as  complete- 
ly lost  to  our  knowledge  as  thy  primeval  waters  are  to  our  sight. 
What,  has  not  one  name  been  borne  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time, 
and  haply  saved  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion  ?  Not  one.  But  now, 
proud  stream,  shalt  thou  carry  with  thee,  into  ages  yet  unborn, 
a  name  as  everlasting  as  thy  waters — a  name  that  shall  not  per- 
ish from  earth,  until  earth  itself  shall  perish  and  thy  stream 
cease  to  flow." 

Then  there  came  over  my  fancy  the  contrasted  scenes  of 
his  public  and  his  private  life,  the  rage  of  battle  and  the  en- 
dearments of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  anxieties  of  the  mother's 
heart,  and  the  daring  enthusiasm  of  the  young  soldier.  The 
drama  of  his  life  closed  by  victory  and  glory,  by  public  confi- 
dence and  domestic  peace.  These  things,  which  are  now 
things  of  history,  are  difficult  to  realize,  but  at  that  moment  I 
felt  their  reality.  "  On  this  spot,  this  very  spot,"  thought  I, 
"  he  stood  ;  this  tree,  this  very  tree  was  planted  by  his  hands  !" 
What  a  thrill  did  the  conviction  send  through  my  heart,  what 
an  indelible  impression  did  it  make  on  my  mind  ! 

The  slanting  beams  of  the  setting  sun  were  gleaming  on  the 
waters,  the  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  over  the  woods, 
before  I  could  tear  myself  from  the  consecrated  spot. 

On  our  return,  we  passed  through  a  part  of  the  grounds,  at 
least  a  mile  distant  from  the   former  homestead,  to   view   the 
old  burial  place  of  the  family.     It  is  the  old  and  still  prevailing 
custom  of  the  Virginian  and   other   southern  planters  to  bury 
their  dead  on  their  own  estates.     Sometimes  a  remote  and  sol- 
itary place — sometimes  the  garden   or   orchard  is  chosen  for 
this  purpose.     Whether  the  burial   place   of  the   Washingtons 
was  originally  in  a  piece  of  woodland  or  unfilled  ground,  I  know 
not — but  now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a   cultivated   field,  and   the 
spot  itself  is  enclosed  by  a  rude  fence — the  original  wall  having 
long  fallen  into  decay.     It  has  passed   into  the   possession  of 
strangers,  and  bears  the  marks  of  forgetfulness   and   neglect. 
To  foreigners  and  travellers,  to  pilgrims  like  myself,  it  still  has 
a  deep  and  enduring  interest.     Some  years  ago  it  was   found 
that  these  curious  and   enthusiastic  visiters  sometimes  carried 
away  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  of  Washington — a  pious  sacri- 
lege, if  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  may  be   allowed,  which 
roused  the  slumbering  sensibilities   of  his   descendants,  some 
of  whom  have  secured  these  venerable  remains   from   farther 
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disturbance,  by  covering  the  whole  area  with  cedar  and  pine 
boughs  heaped  thickly  over  the  mouldering  bones.  Among 
these  has  sprung  up  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  briars  and  trees 
of  all  descriptions,  so  that  the  spot  is  wholly  inaccessible.  Per- 
haps this  monument  of  nature's  workmanship  may  be  more  en- 
during than  one  of  marble  or  of  brass,  but  certainly  it  is  less 
venerable  and  imposing.  But  "  Washington's  monument  is  in 
the  heart  of  his  countrymen,"  and  there  it  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed.* 
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Visited  in  August,  1828. 


We  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain — that  mountain  on 
whose  summit  was  the  home  of  the  Patriot  and  Sage,  whose 
grave  we  now  came  to  visit. 

We  climbed  the  .steep  ascent,  and  trod  the  very  paths  he  dai- 
ly trod.  We  walked  under  the  shade  of  trees,  beneath  which 
he,  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  had  walked  ;  every  object  on 
which  we  cast  our  eyes  had  long  been  familiar  to  his.  He  had 
listened  to  the  whispering  of  the  leaves  that  were  now  murmur- 
ing around  us.  Those  leaves  whose  budding  verdure  he  had 
looked  upon  with  delight,  were  still  green — but  he  was  mould- 
ering back  to  dust  !  Silently  and  mournfully  we  pursued  our 
way  up  the  mountain  side.  How  still  and  solitary  were  those 
forest  walks  !  But  that  stillness  spoke  to  our  hearts  of  him, 
who  had  once  guided  us  through  their  labyrinths.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  to  dissolve  the  illusion. 

At  last  we  gained  the  summit  where  stood  the  mansion  in 
which  he  had  dwelt. 

How  often,  while  wandering  through  its  deserted  halls, — 
while  lingering  in  the  library,  with  its  walls  now  naked,  or  in 
the  apartment  where  his  private  hours  were  passed  in  the  midst 
of  his  beloved  family, — or  while  going  over  the  grounds  where 
at  every  step  we  met  with  some  memorial  of  his  recent  exist- 
ence, fruit-trees,  shrubs,  flowers  ;  simple  objects  of  delight  to 
this  great  and  good  man,  which  his  own  hand  had  planted  and 

*  The  contiguous  plantation  of  Haywood,  Blenheim  and  Waltefield,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  lying  on  the  Potomac,  were  originally  one  estate  belonging 
to  the  father  of  Washington. 
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his  watchful  cares  had  reared, — or  when  we  sat  upon  some 
seat  where  he  had  often  sat,  how  often  did  I  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  the  places  that  knew  him  shall  know  him 
no  more." 

Alas,  no  more  at  early  morn  his  revered  form  was  seen, 
standing  on  the  mountain's  top — his  countenance  beaming  with 
a  holier  light  than  that  of  the  rising  sun  which  shone  upon  it — 
his  gray  locks  waving  in  the  morning  breeze — his  soft,  mild 
voice  discoursing  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  while,  with  his 
out-stretched  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  most  interesting  objects 
that  appeared  in  the  vast  landscape  that  lay  between  Monticello 
and  the  distant  Alleghany.  No  more  was  he  seen  followed  by  a 
sportive  train  of  lovely  children,  or  seated  on  the  grass  while 
they  played  around,  and  half  smothered  him  with  their  caress- 
es. Yet  a  little  while  ago  and  these  places  were  gladdened  by 
his  presence,  and  echoed  back  his  voice.  "  But  the  places 
that  knew  him,  shall  know  him  no  more."  He  is  not  here. 
Where,  then,  is  he  ?  Follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  the 
lonely  spot,  where  rests  our  beloved  Jefferson. 

Lonely  indeed  is  the  spot  where  his  grave  is  made  !  On  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  under  a  tall 
and  venerable  oak,  is  his  humble  and  turf-covered  grave. 
Under  that  oak,  upon  whose  roots  he  used  to  sit  and  rest  from 
his  long  rambles  in  the  mountains — where  he  loved  to  meet 
his  dear  and  bosom  friend,  Dabney  Carr,  and  pass  whole  hours 
in  converse  high,  and  in  ihat  communion  of  souls  which  pure 
and  perfect  friendship  only  can  afford. 

Yes,  it  is  beneath  this  aged  tree,  that,  by  his  own  desire,  he 
is  laid.     This  spot  had  been  thus  appropriated  early  in  life. 

One  day,  while  he  and  Dabney  Carr  were  sitting  under  this 
favorite  tree,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  making  that  spot  their 
last  resting  place,  and  obtained  from  his  friend  a  promise  to 
that  effect. 

He  was  far  distant  when  his  friend  died,  and  on  his  return 
home,  he  found  that  this  design  had  not  been  executed.  True 
to  the  promise  they  had  given  each  other,  he  caused  his  friend's 
body  to  be  disinterred  and  brought  to  Monticello.  It  was  bur- 
ied in  this  chosen  spot.  Afterwards  Mr.  Jefferson's  wife  died 
also,  and  was  laid  near  him,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  between, 
for  the  grave  of  the  truest  of  friends  and  the  tenderest  of  hus- 
bands. 
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There  he  lies ! 

The  hands  of  priests  have  not  sprinkled  holy  water  on  that 
turf — but  it  is  moistened  by  the  pure  dews  of  Heaven  and  the 
tears  of  fond,  devoted  hearts. 

Here  anthems  have  not  been  chanted,  but  the  winds  of 
heaven  make  sweet  and  continued  music  among  the  branches 
of  the  aged  oak,  and  mingle  with  the  sighs  breathed  by  child- 
ren, friends  and  pilgrims  who  visit  this  consecrated  spot. 

No  lofty  dome,  or  dark  and  massive  wall,  enshrine  his  re- 
mains. His  shrine  is  Nature's  work  !  and  while  the  pilgrim 
kneels  upon  this  lowly  grave,  he  can  lift  his  eyes  to  the  bright 
heavens  which  his  pure  spirit  now  inhabits. 

Sigh  not,  then,  sad  pilgrim,  over  this  mouldering  earth,  but 
raise  your  thoughts  from  what  he  was,  to  what  he  is ;  mourn 
not,  but  rejoice  that  the  good  man  on  earth  is  now  a  happy 
angel  in  heaven  ! 

Washington.  S. 
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The  fire  was  half  extinguished,  severed  brands 
Scattering  their  embers,  fell  upon  the  hearth — 
But  they  lay  there  unheeded,  and  the  small 
White  ashes  heaped  their  burden  on  the  coals 
As  they  would  hide  the  wasting  that  but  now 
Had  beamed  so  brightly;  yet  he  stirred  them  not, 
To  move  their  dusty  covering,  though  his  eye 
Fastened  intently  on  them — that  fixed  look 
Centered  on  nothingness, — for  the  deep  hush 
Of  speechless  agony  was  on  his  soul. 

The  bell  struck  twelve — the  funeral  of  a  day  ; 
And  its  deep  sounds  roiled  out  upon  the  air, 
Filtering  among  the  spires  and  gloomy  walls, 
In  nice  proportioned  echoes,  answered  back, 

Troubling  the  still  of  darkness. 

There's  a  spell 

Moves  on  the  wing  of  midnight,  stirring  up 
Dead  consciences,  and  many  ears  where  sleep 
Sits  not  in  deafness  listen  ;  reckless  souls 
(And  yet  they  know  not  why)  quail  as  they  hear — 
Fell  Superstition  rules  within  the  dread 
Focus  of  darkness,  conjuring  thickly  up 
Fancies  of  spirits  and  a  thousand  things 
Existing  but  in  fable. 
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Suddenly 

A  sigh  stole  out  from  the  close  curtained  bed, 

And  then  another — such  as  death  alone 

Wrings  from  the  parting  spirit — "  Father,  come  I" 

Again,  and  yet  again — "Father  I  die — 

One  kiss,  and  do  not  weep  when  I  am  gone, 

Death  cometh  not  in  terror, — God  is  here." 

He  bent  in  agony  upon  his  child, 

And  she  smiled  once  upon  him,  and  her  lips 

Moved  as  she  would  have  blessed  him,  but  the  sound 

Fell  on  the  ears  of  angels,  for  the  soul  - 

Of  Harriet  had  fled. 


-An  awful  gloom 


Clusters  around  the  dying — and  'tis  well — 

It  stays  the  flood  of  levity,  it  learns 

Man  to  be  humble,  and  it  bids  him  feel 

That  "dust"  is  yet  but  "dust ;"  it  levels  pride; 

Aye,  more  than  these,  counsels  of  moments  past, 

Hours  long  of  erst  forgotten.     Oh,  it  brings 

The  wandering  spirit  to  itself  again. 

Man  thinks  too  gloomily  of  death — it  comes 

Harnessed  too  much  in  terror,  as  a  breach 

In  the  dear  chain  of  Friendship — tearing  off 

Affection's  treasured  bonds,  the  forced  exchange 

Of  truth  and  certainty  for  hope  and  doubt. 

Oh  we  forget  it  is  th'  immortal  soul 

Bursting  its  slavish  thraldom  to  go  out 

On  Truth's  eternal  ocean — reaching  up 

From  things  corruptible  to  it  own  high 

And  glorious  nature — the  untiring  mind 

Soaring  from  bounded  knowledge  to  the  Fount 

Of  fathomless,  unwasting  intellect. 

'Twas  morn, 

The  mellow  brilliancy  of  coming  day 
Stole  softly  out  upon  the  gladdened  east, 
In  Nature's  own  wild  pencilling,  that  seemed 
As  angels  had  swept  o'er  it,  and  their  path 
Burned  with  reflected  glory — now  the  sun, 
Victor  o'er  night,  rode  proudly  in  his  course, 
And  Luna  veiled  herself,  and  myriad  stars 
Shrunk  from  the  fiery  splendor  of  his  eye, 

Behind  the  deep  blue  firmament. 

He  came 

And  bowed  himself  again  upon  his  child; 

Sleep  had  not  closed  his  eye-lids,  and  his  frame, 

Worn  with  long  watching,  languished  ;  yet  the  soul, 

Burning  with  mighty  feeling,  bore  it  up 

And  nerved  him  for  the  parting, — he  had  come 

To  look  the  last  farewell — oh,  there  are  times 

When  Nature  is  triumphant  and  will  out — 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her  forehead, — 'twas  too  much  : 

"  My  child,  my  child — how  can  I  part  with  thee  !" 

And  he  sunk  down  o'erpowered  with  bitter  woe. 
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She  was  his  only  child,  his  cherished  one, 

The  image  of  her  mother,  and  withal 

One  of  a  mighty  spirit,  that  might  search 

Deep  mystery;  'twas  beautiful — the  dawn 

Of  her  young  intellect ;  it  seemed  as  he, 

The  high  archangel,  had  come  down  and  breathed 

Deeply  upon  it,  tokening  its  soon 

And  glorious  ripening  ;  now  she  was  dead! 

He  looked  again  upon  her,  but  the  high 

Spirit  of  heaven  had  mastery,  and  he  bowed 

Meekly  and  humbly  down  in  prayer  to  God. 

VALERIUS. 


Sunrise. 

Night's  curtain  parted  in  the  east — 
And  the  strong  brave  sun  came  up, 

And,  with  his  banner  streaming  wide, 
Gleamed  on  the  mountain  top. 

Between  the  sun  and  hanging  clouds 

A  light  green  sea  was  spread, 
And  a  trembling  star  looked  out  of  it, 

Like  an  angel's  eye  in  dread. 

The  brilliant  sunbeams  thickly  fell — 
And  the  sea  was  changed  to  gold, 

And  sparkling  streams,  in  yellow  curls, 
Leaped  onward  bright  and  bold. 

The  moon  still  lingered  on  the  blue, 

But  a  dying  light  she  gave — 
Now  fading  quite — now  beaming  faint — 

Then  sunk  to  her  blue  grave. 

Then  upward — up  !  in  silent  march, 
Went  the  proud  and  noble  sun — 

And  the  green  earth  smiled,  and  the  ocean 
gleamed, 
Till  his  flaming  course  was  done. 

G.   W.   L. 
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The  Senses. 

We  are  wonderfully  made.  Throughout  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, we  find  no  object  that  presents  so  many  and  variously 
interesting  features — so  delicately  constructed  and  harmoni- 
ously organized  and  framed — so  active,  comprehensive  and 
widely  extended  faculties,  as  man.  Placed  in  a  world  of  or- 
ganized things,  whose  influence  is  continually  exerted  upon  hirr, 
it  became  necessary  for  his  being  to  have  established,  between 
the  outward  creation  and  his  mind,  some  means  of  communi- 
cation. For  this  purpose  he  was  endowed  with  the  different 
senses. 

The  five  senses,  some  of  which  are  held  in  common  by  all 
animals,  are  feeling,  hearing,  seeing,  taste  and  smell.  Many 
species,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  animals,  possess 
all  these  five  senses  ;  but  some  are  wanting  in  one,  some  in 
two  or  more,  and  others  have  but  one.  No  animal  can  exist 
without  some  one  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  refinement  and  culti- 
vation of  these  constitute  animal  perfection. 

Suppose  we  contemplate  a  human  being,  of  a  well  organized 
and  mature  body,  but  destitute  of  all  sensation.  We  will  take, 
for  example,  Adam,  just  fashioned  into  perfect  form.  We  must 
imagine  him  possessed  only  of  animation,  capable  of  moving 
and  exercising  his  limbs,  yet  without  ihe  pleasure  of  hearing, 
seeing,  feeling,  tasting  or  smelling.  We  will  suppose  his  Ma- 
ker has  placed  within  him,  in  addition  to  simple  animation,  a 
consciousness  that  he  exists,  and  that  this  consciousness  is  striv- 
ing to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  surround  him. 

We  now  behold  him,  a  living  being,  capable  of  transporting 
himself  from  place  to  place,  yet  without  a  knowledge  of  any 
thing  but  himself.  He  is  continually  coming  in  contact  with 
other  bodies,  against  whose  surfaces  he  is  rubbing,  and  would  in 
time,  by  little  and  little,  be  worn  away;  and,  like  a  moving 
stone,  be  scattered  over  the  earth  in  small  atoms.  He  needs 
something  to  guard  him  against  this  violence,  to  which  he  is  at 
all  times  liable.  For  this  purpose  we  will  suppose  him  endow- 
ed with  the  sense  of  feeling. 

He  now  perceives  there  are  other  and  different  bodies  around 

him,  from  which  he  receives  a  variety  of  sensations  as  he  conies 

in  contact  with  them.      Some   are   rough  or  pointed,    and  give 

him  pain — which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  feeling — oth- 
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ers  are  smooth  or  soft,  and  produce  a  pleasing  and  agreeable 
sensation — some  are  warm,  others  cold  :  he  is  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  cooled  by  the  breeze.  Thus  constituted,  his  knowl- 
edge could  never  extend  beyond  the  little  circle  in  which  he 
moved  ;  and,  supposing  him  to  exist  in  this  state,  he  could 
never  reach  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  If  left  in  this  state, 
Adam  would  have  received  but  few  pleasures  amidst  the  de- 
lights of  Paradise. 

We  will  suppose  one  day  to  elapse  between  the  addition  of 
each  respective  sense. 

Let  us  now  add  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  what  a  new  crea- 
tion do  we  give  to  his  being  !  This  world,  silent  before,  has 
now  a  new  delight.  He  appears  to  be  a  double  being.  While 
he  feels  he  hears — his  sensations  are  quickened,  and  he  seems  to 
hold  communion  with  some  mighty  power, 

•'  Untwining  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

With  his  hearing,  came  the  power  of  speaking.  We  learn 
to  talk  by  imitating  sounds.  He  is  now  comparatively  a  happy 
being,  as  he  can  compare  his  feelings  \  those  of  touch  with  those 
of  hearing,  and  he  would  probably  conclude,  that  a  smooth 
body  resembled  a  pleasant  sound,  and  a  rough  one  a  harsh 
sound.  Thus  would  he  have  a  two-fold  source  of  enjoyment, 
and  become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  being.  When  he  first  felt 
the  warm  influence  of  the  morning  sun,  his  ears  would  be  charm- 
ed with  the  songs  of  Paradise  ;  and  at  evening,  when  the  cool 
zephyrs  told  him  of  the  sun's  decline,  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
when  nature  sleeps,  would  "  mind  him  of  like  repose." 

The  coming  dawn  shall  greet  him  with  a  new  sense,  that  of 
taste.  He  now  feels,  for  the  first  time,  the  demands  of  appe- 
tite ;  and  the  urgent  calls  of  hunger  prompt  him  to  gratify  it. 
He  siezes  upon  whatever  his  hands  fall  upon,  and  conveys  it 
to  his  mouth.  Some  give  him  pain  and  he  rejects  them — others 
awaken  in  him  the  most  delightful  sensations ;  and  with  what 
exquisite  emotions  does  he  feast  on  nature's  luxuries,  till  plea- 
sure ceases,  and  with  it  his  exertions  !  His  three-fold  nature 
enlarges  his  conceptions,  and  opens  three  distinct  sources  of 
enjoyment.  He  feels,  he  hears,  he  tastes ;  and  these  bound 
his  body's  action,  and  his  soul's  expanse. 

When  he  awakes  on  the  fourth  morning  of  his  existence,  he 
finds  himself  the  same,  and  yet  an  altered  being.     He  feels  the 
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gentle  breeze,  and  with  it  comes  a  grateful  sense — 'tis  wonder- 
ful, he  knows  not  what  it  is  ;  it  seems  a  feeling  midway  between 
taste  and  hearing.  He  perceives  a  fragrance  in  the  air,  in  flow- 
ers and  fruits ; 

And  all  the  spicery  of  Paradise, 

To  him  first  known,  in  thrilling  ecstacy 

Bring  to  his  ravished  soul  a  charm,  a  joy, 

And  spread  within  and  round  a  new  creation. 

The  tasteless  lil}*  now  delights  him,  while 

His  cautious  hand  selects  the  fragrant  rose ; 

And  as  he  finds  some  hidden  perfume  sweet, 

The  jessamine,  the  frankincense  or  myrrh, 

Transported  into  bliss,  he  feasts  his  new-born  sense. 

The  world  around  has  not  changed  ;  to  him  is  given  another 
means  of  communication  with  it.  Added  to  his  other  senses, 
he  has  now  the  sense  of  smelling.  How  elevated  is  his  being, 
compared  with  what  it  was,  when  he  had  only  power  to  move  ! 
Suppose,  at  the  close  of  this  day,  he  should  reason  with  himself. 
He  would  say,  "  but  four  days  since,  I  pressed  this  lawn,  un- 
conscious of  its  softness — I  moved  in  silence  through  this  vocal 
grove,  heard  not  the  music  which  surrounded  me,  nor  could  I 
add  my  own.  Fruits  and  flowers  were  spread  before  me,  un- 
tasted,  unperceived.  I  am  now  connected  with  the  outward 
world  by  feeling,  which  enables  me  to  discover  what  forms  and 
influences  surround  me — I  can  hear  my  own  voice,  and  that  of 
other  beings,  to  cheer  and  animate  me — I  can  taste  and  enjoy 
the  fruits,  can  smell  and  am  enlivened  by  fragrance  :  and  what 
is  still  more  wonderful,  I  can  now,  as  I  recline  upon  this,  my 
place  of  feasting  and  repose,  recall  all  the  various  sensations  I 
have  experienced."  The  operations  of  his  senses  produced  his 
memory — it  was  the  result  of  his  various  impressions,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  compare. 

While  he  is  thus  pleasantly  recalling  to  mind  the  pleasures 
of  this  day,  we  will  permit  him  to  yield  to  the  soft  influences 
of  sleep,  and  mark  him  as  he  shall  appear  on  the  morrow,  when 
he  shall  have  received  his  last  and  most  wonderful  sense,  that 
of  sight.  However  acute  his  other  senses  were,  he  would  form 
but  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  material  world — his  being 
would  be  incomplete,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  incom- 
petent to  its  own  support.  Although  all  our  senses  are  ave- 
nues of  information,  the  ministers  of  the  soul,  the  medium  of 
communication  with  other  beings  and  other  worlds,  yet  none 
conveys  to  us  such  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  on  no  one  are 
we  so  much  dependant  for  improvement,  as  upon  sight.     It  is 
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God's  highest  gift  to  man ;  without  it,  he  could  never  have  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  his  existence.  Without  sight,  the  world 
would  still  have  been  a  wilderness,  and  man, 

M  Fixed  like  a  plant  to  one  peculiar  spot." 

We  have,  perhaps  unkindly,  held  Adam  through  five  tedious 
days  of  creation,  and  have  now  consigned  him  to  repose,  to 
bestow  on  him  the  crown  of  his  perfection.  As  this  night  cor- 
responds with  that  one,  described  by  the  divine  historian,  when 
the  Creator  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  from 
his  side  he  took  a  rib  and  made  a  woman,  we  may  introduce 
her  to  him,  at  the  same  time  he  is  introduced  to  the  world. 

"  Now  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearls, 
When  Adam  waked." 

You  can  easily  imagine  his  sensations,  when,  standing  erect, 
he  beheld  the  beauties  of  Paradise  spread  before  him.  All  his 
other  feelings  were  feeble,  compared  with  his  present.  He 
stood  entranced.  He  before  had  felt,  had  heard,  had  tasted, 
now  he  sees  delicious  Eden. 

"  Goodliest  trees, laden  with  fairest  fruits. 
Blossoms  and  fruits,  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appeared,  with  gay  enamelled  colors  mixed, 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  on  fair  evening's  cloud,  so  lovely  seemed 
That  landscape  :  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  his  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy.     Now  gentle   gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils."     His  wondering  eyes  may  "meet 
Unbounded  beauties  ;  flowers  worthy  of  Paradise. 
Ripe,  golden  fruit  in  rich  luxuriance  hung, 
Tempting  alike  both  eye  and  taste  ; 
And  birds,  in  gorgeous  pageantry  adorned, 
Make  vocal  every  grove  with  music  sweet. 
Adam  thus  stood  and  gazed  in  ecstacy  ; 
To  the  bright  sun  he  raised  his  ardent  eye, 
Rut  turned  in  haste  from  that  pure  light  intense, 
Fearful  he'd  looked  upon  forbidden  fire. 

Now  came  the  loveliest  sight.     Was  it  a  dream  1 
Before  him  stood  himself,  another  self, 
Yet  fairer  seemed,  more  beautiful  than  all 
The  works  of  Paradise — the  last — the  best — 
The  fairest  of  creation — it  was  Eve. 

We  now  behold  a  human  being,  connected  with  the  outward 
world   by    five   different  commnnications,  by  all  of  which   he 
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receives  different  sensations,  or  information  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  All  are  necessary  to  his  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, and  no  one  could  possibly  supply  the  place  or  perform 
the  office  of  another.  It  is  true  that  in  after  life,  the  others 
could  unite  and  help  to  remedy  a  defect  caused  by  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  senses,  but  a  greater  part  of  the  information  which 
might  have  been  communicated  by  that  sense,  would  be  forever 
lost.  The  hearing  could  not  make  good  the  loss  of  sight, 
though  in  after  life  it  would  supply  some  of  its  functions.  The 
feeling  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  the  taste  and  smell. 
They  are  all  so  admirably  contrived  as  to  act  separately  and 
collectively  for  a  common  good. 

We  have  observed  the  supposed  progress  a  being  would 
make,  if  endowed  with  one  sense  at  a  time  ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  great  changes  he  must  undergo,  as  these  new  sources  of 
thought  and  action  were  opened.  How  simple  is  the  action  of 
unclosing  the  eyelids,  and  yet  how  wonderful  the  effect !  What 
an  imperfect  conception  must  we  have  had  of  the  beauties  of 
creation,  had  we  never  known  the  charms  of  sight ;  and  how 
many  of  our  sweetest  pleasures  must  have  remained  forever 
undiscovered,  even  unsuspected,  if  the  ear  had  not  been  formed  ! 
All  flowers  would  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 
unperceived  by  us,  without  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  though  we 
could  live  without  taste,  its  loss  would  substract  materially  from 
our  knowledge  and  enjoyment. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  senses  are  only  the  ministers  of 
the  soul,  and  not  the  soul  itself;  they  are  the  communica- 
tions through  which  the  soul  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  material 
world  : — they  are  the  conductors,  by  which  the  ethereal  fire, 
wrapped  up  in  us,  is  transmitted  to  other  beings  and  to  distant 
worlds — and  in  bringing  these  senses  to  act  most  effectually 
upon  the  mind,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of 
thought,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  human  improvement.  The 
soul,  that  perceives,  that  thinks,  remembers,  must  be  immortal ; 
the  senses  may  be  the  result  of  organization  ;  they  are  not  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  soul,  since  the  soul,  if  it  exist  hereafter, 
must  exist  without  them. 

'T  is  wonderful  !  yet  such  is  man. 

One  reflection  naturally  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind,  at 
this  part  of  our  subject.  We  have  seen  what  an  important 
change  the  human  soul  undergoes  when  endowed  with  any  new 
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sense,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  when  a  new  avenue  to  the 
mind  is  opened ;  and,  judging  from  analogy,  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  higher  and  nobler  capaci- 
ties than  any  we  now  possess,  yet  to  be  unfolded  in  a  more 
favorable  state  of  existence.  Who  could  have  formed  the 
dimmest  conceptions  of  sight,  without  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  Who 
would  have  suspected  himself  capable  of  such  exquisite  emotions, 
such  vast  improvement,  by  the  arrangement  of  so  small  an  or- 
gan as  the  eye  ?  and  who  can  limit  the  boundary  of  our  being, 
when,  in  other  states,  new  sources  of  thought  and  intelligence 
shall  be  opened  to  us,  far  greater  than  has  ever  entered  into 
our  imaginations  I 

Our  senses  are  to  our  minds  the  ministers  of  thought  and 
feeling — they  inform  us  of  the  things  of  earth  and  of  the  glo- 
rious universe — they  bring  to  us  the  ideas  of  light,  of  heat,  and 
of  sound,  of  motion,  of  tastes  and  odors.  All  these  the  mind 
receives,  compares,  and  of  them  forms  the  storehouse  of  mem- 
ory and  reflection.  The  mind  was  antecedent  to  the  senses  ; 
but  its  growth,  the  extent  of  its  capacities,  its  passions,  its 
hopes,  its  desires,  its  loves,  its  hates,  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  have 
all  come  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Extinguish 
life,  and  every  organ  of  sensation  remains  perfect.  The  eye 
and  the  ear  are  as  perfect  in  the  recently  dead,  as  the  living ; 
yet  the  brightest  scene  has  no  effect  upon  the  inanimate  eye, 
nor  the  sweetest  sounds  upon  the  mute  and  silent  ear  :  the 
mind,  the  soul  is  wanting — let  that  return,  and,  like  the  rising 
sun,  it  lights  up  the  whole  creation,  and  sends  joy,  and  vigor, 
and  animation  through  the  whole  system.  Cut  off  my  limbs, 
the  mind,  still  active,  exercises  all  her  functions — close  up  my 
ears,  I  still  can  see,  and  taste,  and  smell — pluck  out  my  eyes, 
and  seal  every  avenue  of  sense,  the  mind  is  still  the  same  con- 
scious, thinking  being  as  before — destroy  this  body,  and  scat- 
ter its  ashes  to  the  four  winds,  the  mind  survives  ;  and,  hav- 
ing ceased  to  be  combined  with  earth  and  sense,  in  its  expand- 
ed or  contracted  state,  with  its  good  or  evil  qualities,  it  returns 
to  Him  who  gave  it. 

We  know  too  little  of  ourselves,  how  we  live,  and  move,  and 
act.  The  contemplation  of  ourselves,  as  connected  with  this, 
and  destined  to  another  world,  is  a  sublime  subject.  It  opens 
that  boundless  prospect  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  crea- 
tion— it  unlocks  us  from  the  sordid  cares  of  time,  and,  for  a 
moment,  elevates  us  to  a  higher  atmosphere  and  a  purer  source 
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of  enjoyment — it  breaks  down  the  corroded  walls  of  prejudice, 
that  divide  man  from  his  brother,  and  teaches  us,  as  we  have 
one  common  Maker,  so  we  have  all  one  common  nature.  It 
enlarges  the  borders  of  our  charity,  to  comprehend  all  man- 
kind, tongues  and  nations,  and  to  look  with  compassion,  rather 
than  contempt,  on  those  whose  senses  are  under  less  favorable 
influences  than  our  own.  It  should  inspire  us  with  gratitude, 
that  we  can  know  so  much,  and  with  humility,  that  we  know  so 
little. 

That  the  senses  are  the  ministers  of  the  mind  is  obvious,  but 
how  they  are  connected  with  it  is  unknown.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary perhaps  for  our  improvement,  that  we  should  know.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  their  proper  use,  memory  treasures  up 
their  impressions,  and  reason  builds  of  them  the  forms  and 
habitations  of  thought.  As  the  mighty  ocean  is  the  receptacle 
of  all  earth's  tributary  streams,  rising  from  its  bosom  and  waft- 
ed by  the  elements  over  every  land  to  fertilize  and  adorn  it, 
then  to  return  to  its  parent  fountain,  so  the  mind  is  the  source 
and  centre  of  the  senses.  By  a  proper  cultivation,  they  en- 
rich and  adorn  it — by  neglect,  or  improper  direction,  they  pour 
in  the  turbid  waters,  where  storms  and  passions  agitate  a  dark 
and  troubled  sea. 

As  we  survey  that  part  of  ourselves  which  we  have  consid- 
ered under  the  term  senses,  we  are  astonished  at  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  construction  and  operation.  For  what  purpose  is 
this  high  design,  this  vast  contrivance?  How  admirably  it  is 
all  calculated  for  our  pleasure  and  enjoyment !  It  sometimes 
brings  pain,  but  how  seldom,  to  the  numerous  instances  of  de- 
light !  We  are  connected  with  the  world  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  we  could  imagine.  It  seems  as  if  the  elements  were 
made  with  an  express  view  to  our  wants  and  capacities  of  en- 
joyment. We  open  our  eyes,  and  the  light  stands  ready  to 
communicate  the  forms  and  colors  which  surround  us — our 
ears  find  their  desires  gratified  in  every  motion  of  the  air — 
and  the  lungs  inherit  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  life  and  ani- 
mation in  the  atmosphere  :  earth's  flowers  and  fruits,  and  all  the 
myriads  of  animated  beings  that  walk  the  land,  that  fill  the  air, 
or  swarm  the  ocean,  are  but  so  many  ministers  to  our  desires,, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  And  is  present  enjoyment 
and  present  improvement  all  that  was  intended  by  this  sublime 
arrangement  of  a  Deity  ? 
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"  What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  us  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  our  blessing  now." 

It  seems  to  be  written  on  the  human  mind,  of  which  the 
body  and  senses  are  but  appendages — "  thou  art  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  c.    D# 

Boston,  April  20th,  1831. 


The  following  poem  is  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  gentleman,  a  worthy  and  valuable  member  of  the  Social  Lyce- 
um, who  died  at  sea,  exhausted  by  the  sufferings  of  a  shipwreck.  It 
was  written  by  one  who  knew  his  worth. 

The  Wreck. 

"  Deep  for  the  dead,  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before." 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  stars  were  bright, 
The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  sparkling  sea, 
And  a  bark  rode  out  on  her  midnight  way, 
Proud  in  her  graceful  majesty. 

Stately  and  swift  she  glided  on 

And  long  was  her  wake  of  glittering  white, 

And  beaming  eyes  looked  out  in  joy 

On  that  glorious  pageant  of  the  night. 

Glad  hearts  and  young  in  that  tall  ship  came, — 
High  hopes  and  fancies  were  dwelling  there, 
And  music  breathed  o'er  the  tremulous  wave, 
While  gay  voices  rose  in  the  lone  sea-air. 

Morning  shone  o'er  that  gallant  bark, 

And  graceful  and  swift  she  was  sailing  on : — 

She  glided  on  'till  the  joyous  day 

With  the  sun  o'er  the  western  waves  had  gone. 

Another  morn — and  the  stormy  sea 
Was  dashing  its  billows  far  and  high, 
Loud  was  its  voice  of  thunder  heard 
When  the  spirit  of  storm  in  wrath  went  by. 

The  gallant  bark  was  all  a  wreck, 
Broken  her  masts, — her  sails  were  torn  , 
And  those  young  hearts  of  late  so  bold — 
Where  was  their  wonted  courage  gone  ?J 
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And  there  was  one  with  languid  brow 
And  sunken  cheek  of  hectic  hue, 
Who  raised  to  heaven  a  weary  eye, 
In  prayer  his  distant  home  to  view. 

That  lovely  home  !  how  loveliest  then 
It  seemed  to  mem'ry's  aching  eye, 
When  visions  of  his  childhood's  love 
Rushed  to  his  heart  so  thrillingly  ! 

He  fancied  how,  in  social  mood, 
Around  the  blazing  winter  hearth, 
Parents  and  sisters  were  convened, 
In  innocent  and  kindly  mirth. 

And  how  that  one  of  soft  blue  eye, 
And  auburn  curls  and  gentle  tone, 
Whotouch'd  the  chords  of  melody, 
And  sung  of  him  the  absent  one — 

Would  sit  within  her  chamber  lone, 
To  think  upon  him  day  by  day  ; 
And  kneel  before  her  Father's  throne, 
For  the  wand'ring  one  to  pray. 

Those  gentle  hearts  were  all  away, 
None  there  to  bathe  the  burning  brow  ; 
And  none  to  raise  the  fervent  prayer, 
And  speak  of  heaven,  came  near  him  now. 

Still  heavily  the  wreck  was  driven, 
And  still  the  gale  mourned  drearily, 
While  death  was  gathering  round  his  heart, 
And  no  relief,  no  hope  was  nigh. 

In  one  short  hour  was  gathered  then 

The  hoarded  agony  of  years, 

Those  mad'ning  thoughts  of  friends  and  home, 

And  blighted  hopes  and  sick'ning  fears. 

Ere  the  frail  wreck  could  reach  the  shore, 
He  perished  on  the  heaving  wave, 
And  far  from  native  land  and  home 
The  seamen  made  his  lonely  grave. 

The  tidings  to  his  happy  home 
Shall  come  like  the  Samiel's  breath, 
And  aye  those  chords  of  melody, 
Awake  to  notes  of  woe  and  death. 

EVERALLIN. 
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My  Country.     A  Fragment. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  the  chains  which  formerly 
fettered  the  intellectual  powers  are  broken,  the  crowd  of  super- 
stitions, which  once   clung  around  even  the    u  giants  in  intel- 
lect," are  dispersed ;  and   man   now   exerts  his  right  to  think 
and  decide,  unbiassed  by  ancient  errors.    If  we  delight  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact,  we  shall  delight  no  less  in  analyzing  the  causes 
which   have   produced  it.     It  is  the  historian's  province  to  re- 
cord, the  philosopher's    to  trace,  the   secret  springs  of  action  ; 
but  we  all  may  feel  and  rejoice  in  those  events  which  have  led 
to  such  glorious   results.     In  the  bold  march  of  improvement, 
the  world  is  now  essaying,  our  own  revolution  first  attracts  our 
attention  ;    the  struggle   against   oppression,  the  exhibition   of 
daring  courage,  of  prudent  resolve,  and  of  successful  valor,  rise 
before  us  in  bold  relief ;  we  feel  that  it  was  not  merely  the  birth 
of  one  nation's  freedom  ;    it  was  the  master  spring,  which  was 
to   move  the  world  ;    to  teach  man  to  examine  the   justice  of 
those   laws   which  doomed   him  the   slave  of  another's  will,  to 
inquire  into   his  own  moral  and  physical  resources,  his  means 
of  defence,    and  of  the  countless  wrongs   he  had  endured  to 
demand   redress.        The   events   of   this  mighty  struggle  are" 
as  yet  too  recent;   we  can  listen  to  them  even  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  were  actors  in  the  drama  ;  they  are  familiar  to  us  as 
a  "  household   tale  ;"  we  have  known  them   from   our  earliest 
childhood  ;  and  this  very   familiarity  has  taken   from  them  that 
deep  interest  they  are  calculated  to  inspire  ;  we  call  them  great 
and  noble,  but  do  not  yet  realize  their  full  force  ; — history  has 
not  thrown  around  them  her  mantle  ;  antiquity  has  not  hallowed 
them  ;  but  in  the  distant  future  they  will  rise  to  challenge  the 
admiration   of  a  world.     And    here  bursts  on   our  view,  one 
who  had  left  the  charms  of  domestic  life,  urged  by  a  desire  to 
aid  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  after  nearly  half  a  century  had  pass- 
ed away,  returning  again  to  tread  the  soil  where  his  early  deeds 
of  prowess  had  been  done  ;  we   see  the  illustrious  prisoner  of 
Olmutz,   and   of   Magdeburgh,   receiving   the   homage   of  the 
heart,  from  a  nation  of  freemen. 

Lafayette  !  wherever  that  name  is  pronounced   the  holy  fire 
of  liberty   is   kindled.      The  hearts   of  millions   throb   with  a 
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quicker  pulsation  ;  with  the  homage,  trust,  and  love — the  hom- 
age of  men.  How  must  kings,  attended  by  hirelings,  slaves 
and  secret  enemies,  feel  their  degradation  when  his  name  is 
pronounced  !  The  example  of  Lafayette  belongs  to  the  world, 
but  his  blessing  is  the  inheritance  of  America  ;  he  is  the  friend 
of  Freedom,  the  son  of  Washington — titles  which  no  land  but 
our  own  can  know  the  worth,  or  render  the  tribute.  Let  us 
make  the  incense  worthy  the  shrine  and  name. 

Our  age  is  the  era  of  wonderful  events,  and  our  country  the 
theatre  of  bold  improvements.  In  political  science,  in  literature, 
in  the  common  arts  of  life,  in  every  thing  which  demands  depth 
and  vigor  of  thought,  profound  research,  and  steady  inquiry,  in 
every  department  of  mental  exertion,  unexampled  progress 
may  be  made — for  the  empire  of  mind  is  here  unshackled,  and 
the  watchword  is  still,  "onward."  To  us  the  call  is  imperious, 
not  to  slumber,  but  to  tax  our  powers  to  the  utmost ;  by  vigo- 
rous exertion,  to  press  forward,  that  we  may  be  worthy  the 
inheritance  our  fathers  won,  worthy  to  give  the  tone  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  worthy  to  have  the  name 
American  ! — the  watchword  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  their  glorious  efficiency,  the  test  of  their  worth,  on  the 
human  character  and  happiness. 

Portsmouth.  l.  e. 


Farewell. 

One  moment — and  I  must  away — 
One  word — and  that  I  dare  not  say — 
One  prayer — and  that  I  breathe  for  thee, 
Are  all  that  time  aceords  to  me. 
But  tho'  war's  crimson  path  I  tread, 
Yet  I  should  go,  nor  dangers  dread, 
Might  I  but  hope  thy  heart  would  swell 
Responsive  to  my  last  farewell. 
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Romance   of  Superstition. 

It  is  no  light  matter,  now  a  days,  to  prepare  what  is  termed 
light  reading.  The  two  master  spells  of  life,  Love  and  Super- 
stition, which  for  thousands  of  ages,  held  sway  over  the  human 
heart,  are  broken,  or  so  altered  in  their  nature,  that  Genius  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  skill  to  draw  forth  those  materials  of  the 
romantic,  which  will  probably  be  discovered,  even  in  the  most 
scientific  researches,  when  the  mysteries  of  mind  shall  be  bet- 
ter understood.  Love,  to  be  sure,  is  not  now  a  forbidden 
theme,  but  it  is  called  a  foolish  one,  and  unprofitable,  for  the 
world  has  grown  too  old  to  see  anything  worth  loving — except 
money.  Thus  the  whole  train  of  incidents  and  sentiments, 
which  make  the  romance  of  affection,  has  become  obsolete, 
and  the  history  of  true  love,  without  these,  is  only  an  affair  of 
business,  and  can  no  more  be  made  entertaining  in  story,  than 
an  account  of  the  transfer  of  shares  in  the  rail  road,  or  a  spec- 
ulation in  cotton. 

Superstition  has  fared  even  worse  than  love,  in  this  contest 
with  matter-of-fact  philosophy  ;  it  is   absolutely  exploded,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  considered  the  mark  of  ignorance  and 
vulgarity ; — and  who,  in  our  refined  and  enlightened  communi- 
ty, would  dare   plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  superstition  ?     And 
so  because  people  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits,  dreams 
and  omens,  they  flatter  themselves  they  have  grown  wondrous 
wise.     But,  is  there  any  wisdom  in  disclaiming  all  belief  in  su- 
pernatural appearances,  unless  we  have  reasons,  and  consistent 
ones  too,  for  our  opinion?     When  to  be  credulous,  is  held  as  a 
proof  of  ignorance  or  mental  weakness,  those   who   would  be 
thought  to  know  something,  will  discard  superstitious  notions — 
but,  if  they  do  not  substitute  other,  and  juster  ideas,  pray  what 
have  they   gained  in  rationality  ?     I  confess  I  would  prefer  the 
light  from  a  comet,  that  portended    "  pestilence  and  death,"  to 
dwelling  in  Egyptian  darkness  ;  and  I  would  rather  make  a  voy- 
age  in  the  "  Demon   Ship,"  among  the   "  stormy  Cyclades" 
than  embark  in  a  flat-bottomed  Dutch   boat,  and  sail  securely 
on  the  "  stagnant  waters"  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  might  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to  have  all  the  world  reason- 
able, but  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  have  it  dull ;  and  we  had  better 
run  the  risk  of  admitting  some  erroneous  ideas,  than  restrain 
our  thoughts  from   all  wanderings  in   the  regions  of  fancy,  till 
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our  minds  have  become  as  rigid  as  a  pyramid,  and  precise  as 
a  mathematical  square.  We  had  better  sometimes  leave  the 
earth,  though  we  do  hazard  the  ridicule  of  losing  ourselves 
among  the  clouds,  because  it  is  not  certain  we  shall  lose  the 
right  way  when  we  thus  wander.  The  truest  and  most  bril- 
liant paths  of  light  have  generally  been  discovered  by  such  ad- 
venturers ;  and  few,  if  any,  ever  gained  distinguished  celebrity 
who  were  not  what  our  sceptical  vulgar  would  call  supersti- 
tious. 

The  grossness  of  superstition,  that  which  bows  to  idol  wor- 
ship, and  makes  gods  of  the  evil  passions,  is  not  here  intended  : 
but  only  that  enthusiasm  of  imagination,  which  can  trace  the 
connexion  between  matter  and  mind,  and  feel  the  influences  of 
spirituality  around  us,  and  see,  in  the  daily  incidents  of  our 
lives,  some  connexion  with  the  "  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends," 
and  makes  this  dark  course  of  seeming  confusion  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  a  system  of  harmony  and  light.  It  is,  I  think, 
impossible  for  any  person  to  indulge  deeply  in  these  specula- 
tions without  believing,  or,  at  least,  being  inclined  to  believe, 
that  there  may  be,  what  are  termed,  supernatural  appearances 
and  communications.  Why  should  these  be  impossible  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  been  pronounced  out  of  the  course  of  nature  ? 
Who  of  mortal  mould  ever  understood  all  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
or  can  decide  when  she  has  exceeded  her  commission  ? 

We  know  not  wherefore  comets  should  appear  any  more 
than  why  spirits  should,  and  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
aurora  borealis,  are  to  us  as  mysterious  as  the  doctrine  of 
dreams  and  omens ;  and  yet  what  scientific  man  doubts  that 
earthquakes  and  the  aurora,  are  subject  to  laws,  as  adequate 
and  regular  as  those  which  cause  the  earth  to  revolve,  and  the 
moon  to  change  her  appearance.  Why  may  there  not,  then, 
be  laws  for  the  influences  of  the  invisible  world,  which,  when 
acting  in  their  prescribed  course,  may  come  in  contact  with 
particular  causes  in  our  own  minds  and  feelings,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  permit  the  hidden  things  to  become,  like  the  comet 
when  it  visits  our  sphere,  perceptible,  either  to  our  sight  or 
hearing — or  at  least  to  our  understanding?  We  cannot  affirm 
these  things  are  contrary  to  reason  and  nature,  for  we  have  not 
perfected  our  reason,  nor  yet  "  looked  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God."  Much  less  should  we  dare  to  say  that  mys- 
teries are  contradicted  by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  for  revela- 
tion was  given  by  super  human  agency,  and   is  supported  by 
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our  faith  in  supernatural   appearances,  in  accordance   with  its 
own  pure  and  perfect  rules  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

We  hope  no  one  will  understand  us  as  wishing  to  restore  the 
reign  of  Superstition,  such  as  it  was  when 

s<  Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  h«r  gods," — 

nor  that  we  would  counsel  people  to  give  themselves  up  to  an 
unbridled  imagination.  We  have  now  a  safe  rule  in  these  ca- 
ses ;  we  may  try  the  spirits,  and  whatever  fancy  would  lead  us 
into  the  temptations  of  any  sin,  or  to  the  violation  of  any  com- 
mand of  God's  revealed  laws,  should  be  unhesitatingly  rejected, 
let  it  come  in  a  guise  ever  so  fascinating  and  angelic.  Nor  are 
we  advocating  the  weakness  which  deludes  the  mind  with  a 
constant  hope  of  some  miraculous  intervention,  in  case  of  hu- 
man difficulties;  and  yet  we  believe  such  credulity  has  a  less 
pernicious  effect  on  the  character  of  men,  than  the  cold,  bar- 
ren ignorance  that  knows  nothing,  and  believes  nothing.  To 
decide  this  point,  take  the  lowest  among  the  Irish  laborers,  and 
compare  them  with  the  English  in  the  same  degraded  class ; 
the  former  are  superstitious  Catholics,  the  latter  stupid  Protes- 
tants. We  shall  find,  unless  those  who  have  described  them 
have  greatly  erred,  that  the  poor  Irishman  has  more  ideas,  and 
kinder  feelings,  is  better  and  happier  than  the  Englishman. — 
And  why  is  this,  except  it  be  that  the  imagination  of  the  Catho- 
lic has  been  exercised  on  his  superstitious  notions,  and  his  mind 
is  not  quite  a  blank  ?  These  notions  are  forbidden  to  the  Protes- 
tant ;  he  has  had  no  developement  of  reason  to  supply,  or  ren- 
der unnecessary,  the  workings  of  fancy  ;  he  has  cultivated 
only  his  senses  and  appetites,  and  he  is  a  brute  in  all  but  shape. 

There  is  then  dangerin  this  decrying  all  the  workings  of  im- 
agination as  vain  superstitions,  unless  we  bring  into  action  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  such  as  reason,  judgment,  and  taste,  that 
we  shall  leave  the  human  being  dependent  only  on  his  physical 
capacities  for  his  excitements  and  enjoyments.  And  is  it  not 
more  beneficial  to  the  human  character  to  believe  in  ghosts  and 
fairies,  and  dreams,  and  omens,  than  to  have  no  thought  beyond 
cares  for  the  animal  life  ? — A  man  had  better  be  listening  to  the 
wildest  tales  of  superstition,  and  believe  them  too,  than  be  sunk 
in  the  stupor  of  intemperance  or  gluttony — and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  a  taste  for  fairy  tales,  far  more  refined  and  spiritualiz- 
ing than  a  taste  for  cigars. 

We  are  far  from  comparing  the  most  brilliant  of  superstitious 
fancies,  in    point  of  usefulness,  with  the    considerate,  shrewd, 
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cultivated  reason,  which  distinguishes  our  educated  republicans 
but  we  protest  against  that  arrogance  of  wisdom,  which  would 
decide  that  all  credulity  is  folly  ;  nor  do  we  admit  that  any  one 
has  a  right  to  judge  all  such  thoughts  and  fancies  as  time  mis- 
spent, unless  he  can  show  that  his  own  mind  has  been  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  There  is  little  danger  that  Americans  will 
become  too  visionary  ;  the  prevailing  vices  and  evils  of  the  age, 
and  certainly  of  our  country,  are  selfishness  and  sensuality ; 
and  there  is  nothing  ennobling,  nothing  redeeming  in  such  vices. 
But  the  errors  of  imagination  have  a  splendor,  that  at  least 
beautifies  the  faults  and  follies  it  exposes.  Nor  while  Johnson, 
Napoleon,  Byron,  Walter  Scott  and  Dr.  Good,  are  ranked 
among  the  credulous,  should  we  be  too  confident  that  an  unbe- 
lief in  the  marvellous  does  not  proceed  more  from  the  lack  than 
the  excess  of  knowledge ;  and  that  if  our  minds  had  a  broader 
range  and  a  brighter  vision,  we  should  not  also  see  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  than  in  the  pride  of  our  cold  philosophy 
we  now  deem  can  be  revealed  to  mortals. 

This  romance  of  superstition,  as  it  may  properly  be   called, 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,   and  both  may  be 
made,  if  governed  by  reason,   subservient  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and   improvement.     Imagination  and  enthu- 
siasm are  the  pioneers  of  the  spirit  in  its  wanderings  among  the 
phenomena  of   nature.     They  go  in    quest  of  the    wonderful. 
They  seek  excitement,   and  judging,   as  they  usually  do,  from 
appearances,    they  often    report   falsely;  but    still   they  rouse 
reason  to  hear   their  report,  and  thus   subjects  are  considered 
which    otherwise    that  slow  and   sage  counsellor  would  never 
have   reached  ;  and  then  it  is  that  by  arguments,  observations, 
and  experiments,  truths  of  loftiest   flight  are  elicited  and  estab- 
lished.    This,  to  be  sure,  is  often  done  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  report  imagination  has  brought,   or  the  opinion  enthusiasm 
has   expressed;  but  instead   of  being  discouraged,   those  airy 
ministers  of  intellect  instantly  set  off  in  search  of  new  marvels  y 
and  they  will  always  find  them  till  they  are  forbidden  to  range. 
They  should  not  be  thus  prohibited  ;  only  their  seeming  discov- 
eries reduced  to  a  certainty  by  rational   investigations,    before 
they  are  admitted  as  facts.     This  is  the  process   of  reasoning 
which  needs   to  be   made   familiar,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
danger    from    superstitious   fancies.     The    wildest  vagaries  of 
the  imagination  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge.    If,  for  instance,  when  we  have  strange  fancies,   either 
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sleeping  or  waking,  we  would  reflect  on  the  occurrences  and 
suggestions  which  have  occasioned  that  particular  train  of  ideas, 
at  that  particular  time,  we  should  learn  something  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mind  operates;  and  the  more  we  know  of  this 
the  better  we  shall  acquire  the  power  of  regulating  its  move- 
ments by  the  will.  And  so  when  we  read  or  hear  of  wonder- 
ful things,  we  need  not  assume  the  sneer  of  contempt  for  such 
ridiculous  imaginings.  We  shall  be  no  wiser  for  such  a  display 
of  zeal  against  imagination;  but  we  shall  be  wiser  if  we  can 
learn  the  causes  of  the  wonderful,  and  to  this  study  we  should 
turn  our  thoughts ;  and  in  this  investigating  manner  we  should 
instruct  our  children  to  meet  all  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
things  they  may  see  or  hear.  Superstitious  notions  vanish  in 
proportion  as  the  light  of  reason  shows  the  causes  of  the  mar- 
vels. These  causes  are  no  less  marvellous,  (is  not  the  power 
of  gravitation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  as  myste- 
rious to  us  now  as  it  was  before  the  effects  of  its  power  were 
understood  ?)  but  the  first  step  taken,  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
way  is  cleared,  and  a  little  light  looks  brilliant  to  those  who 
have  long  sat  in  darkness. 

As    knowledge   increases,  there   will  probably  be    adequate 
causes  discovered  for    all  the   prodigies    which    have    alarmed 
the  world.     Still,  our  ridicule  ought  riot  to  be  directed  against 
the  superstition  which  trembled  at   the  omen,  but  the  gnorance 
and    indolence    which  submitted  to  be  imposed  upon,   without 
an  effort  to  develope  the  mystery.  For  these  reasons  we  would 
not  entirely  discourage  among  children  or  youth  the  reading  or 
hearing  of  marvellous  stories ;  the  superstitions  of  other  times 
and  nations,  often  fictions  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  influences 
of  which   still    linger,   but  in   a  very  slight    degree,    among  us. 
Such  stories   exercise  the  fancy,  and  if  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion is  but  imparted  to  the  mind,  the  solution  of  the  phenome- 
na, or  the  mode    by  which  the  imposition  was   rendered   prob- 
able,  will   be   made,  and  thus  the  intellect  be  furnished    with 
arms  to  repel   all  similar    phantasms.      This,    surely,    is    bet- 
ter and  wiser  than    merely   putting  on   the  armor  of  infidelity, 
and  disbelieving,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 

We  are  aware  that  all  do  not  thus  consider  the  subject. 
Some  excellent  persons  condemn,  in  toto,  all  marvellous  sto- 
ries, though  ever  so  entertertaining  or  well  authenticated.  The 
only  story  of  the  kind  we  ever  wrote  for  the  Magazine,  (we 
considered  it  a  good   one,  "  The  Warning,"    see    Vol.  2,)  re- 
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ceived  a  grave  reproof  from  an  anonymous  correspondent. 
The  style  and  observations  showed  the  author  to  be  a  lady  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind  and  taste,  and  we  regretted  she  should 
not  have  felt  a  little  more  liberality  towards  a  species  of  stories 
we  consider,  in  our  age  and  country,  positively  harmless,  and 
probably  beneficial;  that  is,  if  those  who  read  them  are  rightly 
instructed  to  improve  them.  Now  we  have  a  few  legends  of  a 
similar  character,  and  if  this  article  should  be  favorably  receiv- 
ed, and  our  ideas  of  the  marvellous  appreciated,  we  may  be 
encouraged  to  record  some  of  these  wonders3  to  exercise  the 
faith  or  penetration  of  our  ingenious  readers. 


The  Wounded  Bird. 

Here's  the  last  food  that  your  mother  can  bring  ; 

Take  it !    my  suffering  brood. 
Oh  !    they  have  stricken  me  under  the  wing — 

See !    it  is  dripping  with  blood. 

Fair  was  the  morn,  and  I  wish'd  them  to  rise 
And  taste  of  its  sweetness  with  me. 

The  air  was  all  fragrance — all  splendor  the  skies; 
And  bright  shone  the  earth  and  the  sea ! 

Little  I  thought,  when  so  freely  I  went, 

Expending  my  earliest  breath 
To  wake  them  with  song,  it  could  be  their  intent 

To  pay  me  with  arrows  and  death  ! 


Fear  that  my  nestlings  would  feel  them  forgot, 

Help'd  me  a  moment  to  fly  ; 
Else,  I  had  given  up  life  on  the  spot, 

Under  my  murderer's  eye. 

Weary  and  faint,  I  have  reach'd  you,  at  length  ; 

Over  the  hill  and  the  plain, 
Strewing  my  feathers  and  losing  my  strength — 

Wounded,  and  throbbing  with  pain. 

Yet,  I  can  never  brood  o'er  you  again, 

Closing  you  under  my  breast ; 
Its  coldness  would  chill  you — my  blood  would  but  stain 

And  spoil  the  soft  clown  in  your  nest ! 

29 
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Ere  the  night-coming,  your  mother  will  lie, 

Motionless  under  the  tree  ! 
Helpless  and  silent,  I  still  shall  be  nigh, 

While  ye  are  moaning  for  me. 

J\fewburypo7*t.  h.  f.  g. 


The  Idiot. 


Isabella  had  passed  through  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued at  school  with  remarkable  success.  From  thence  her 
father  gave  her  into  my  charge  to  superintend  the  finishing  of 
her  education,  making  her  studies  such  as  I  should  judge  most 
profitable  and  agreeable.  This  task  I  cheerfully  undertook, 
for  the  purity  and  brightness  of  her  character  I  considered  as  a 
sufficient  insurance  for  all  the  pains,  time,  and  information  I 
could  bestow  upon  her.  Isabella  Williams  came  to  me  at  the 
interesting  age  of  fourteen,  with  a  devoted  thirst  for  knowledge  ; 
a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  learning  seemed  to  actuate 
and  move  her  on  as  it  were  by  impulse.  In  commencing  her 
studies  1  observed  to  her  that  I  should  wish  her  own  feelings  to 
be  consulted,  and  her  own  opinion  respected  on  every  subject 
to  which  I  should  invite  her  attention  ;  and  I  urged  her  to  ex- 
press her  feelings  ere  she  made  a  moment's  sacrifice  to  a  theory 
her  heart  did  not  approve;  to  this  she  rejoicingly  assented, 
and  pledged  her  own  sweet  word  that  on  no  occasion  would 
she  depart  from  this  gentle  request  of  mine  :  and  she  entered 
on  her  studies  with  great  facility  and  penetration.  In  making 
our  selections,  I  found  she  had  a  decided  taste  for  rich  and  pure 
poetry,  and  in  this  I  indulged  her,  approving  of  her  choice. 
This  approval  I  had  no  reason  to  regret,  for  after  poring  over 
philosophy  together  for  a  long  hour,  it  was  no  small  relief  to 
hear  read,  by  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  that  ever  raised  the 
notes  of  accent,  page  after  page,  from  some  of  our  best  poets, 
for  she  was  very  nice  and  fastidious  in  what  she  read  at  these 
times.  It  would  always  be  some  splendid  passage,  some  strik- 
ing verse,  which  she  had  before  noted  with  her  pencil  for  such 
an  occasion,  to  render  the  enchantment  more  complete.  And 
I  was  always  charmed   with  her   selections  ;  the  holiest  ideas, 
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served  up  in  the  most  delicate  and  richest  language,  were  themes 
for  her,  and  on  these  she  would  always  express  her  mind,  and 
give  me  such  enthusiastic  arguments  to  prove  all  she  advanced, 
such  clear  and  decisive  reasoning,  and  displayed  so  much 
power  and  solidity  in  the  logic  she  made  use  of,  that  1  have  of- 
ten sat  bound  to  the  chair  until  she  would  come  and  lay  her 
beautiful  white  hand  upon  my  forehead,  and  gently  rouse  me 
from  the  mild  reverie  in  which  her  own  witchery  would  throw 
me.  Then  I  would  look  upon  her  animated  features,  a  smile 
always  played  about  her  mouth,  and  her  deep  black  eyes  of  fire 
sparkling  upon  me,  abundant  locks  of  raven  hair  clustered  all 
over  her  neck,  upon  which  she  suffered  no  checks,  and  it  waved 
as  she  moved  most  charmingly.  Her  spirits  were  unbounded, 
life  and  gaiety  were  exhibited  in  every  motion,  and  after  the 
hours  allotted  to  study  had  passed,  how  easily  would  she  throw 
off  the  light  chains  of  restraint  she  had  worn,  and  jump  out,  as 
she  called  it,  into  liberty,  and  obey  some  engagement  of  a  party 
which  had  before  been  acceded  to,  and  the  lovely  student 
would  soon  be  metamorphosed  into  the  elegant,  the  accom- 
plished belle. 

Isabella  Williams  ran  the  rounds  of  pleasure  in  high  life  with 
great  eclat,  reaching  the  highest  pinnacle  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  fashion.  Yet  still  her  aim  was  higher,  and  mere 
vanishing  pleasures  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  "  thirsted  for  a 
deeper  spring,"  and  would  take  real  enjoyment  in  improving 
the  moments  of  the  ensuing  day  in  diligent  application.  As 
she  increased  in  age,  her  intellectual  and  personal  beauties  more 
fully  developed  themselves,  and  she  appeared  more  womanly, 
though  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  girl  was  not  lost.  She  held 
to  one  and  took  possession  of  the  other,  performing  it  admira- 
bly. But  she  assumed  no  confirmed  airs,  nor  put  on  any  cover 
of  reserve  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  more  open,  freer  and 
stronger  in  her  ideas  :  she  would  unbosom  to  me  all  her 
thoughts,  require  my  advice  in  all  matters  of  delicate,  puzzling 
etiquette,  of  which  she  could  not  make  a  solution,  and  her  be- 
ing an  adept  in  coquetry  gave  her  many  trials  of  this  sort.  She 
had  finished  almost  all  the  works  of  note  to  which  I  had  di- 
rected her  attention,  and  as  a  recreation,  I  now  permitted  her 
to  look  into  a  little  of  the  light  and  more  easy  reading  which 
was  floating  about  her,  but  as  yet  I  had  advised  her  not  to  in- 
dulge in  reading  novels.  Till  this  period  Isabella  had  never 
read  a  novel.     I  had  now  no   fears ;   her  mind  had  become 
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firmly  settled  in  principle,  and  the  necessary  truths  and  motives 
for  a  virtuous  life  were  engrafted  strongly  in  her  heart.  There 
was  no  danger  of  her  delicate  virtue  being  contaminated.  The 
system  was  too  well  arranged,  too  harmoniously  in  unison,  to 
receive  any  jars  which  the  morals  of  this  trashy  reading  could 
inflict;  though  I  might  have  been  over  curious  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  she  would  receive  them.  Her  feelings,  al- 
ways elastic  and  gay,  still  felt  the  solemn  workings  of  Christi- 
anity;  and  I  always  looked  upon  her  as  one  whose  destiny 
would  be  higher  in  the  world  above.  And  on  this  point  I  had 
enjoyed  the  felicity  of  hearing  her  soul-stirring  ideas.  Love 
and  innocence  composed  the  groundwork  of  her  religion,  inter- 
mixed with  charity  and  benevolence.  And  what  system  can 
be  purer  and  more  clearly  united  with  the  great  truths  of  the 
Divine  Code  ?  She  placed  her  reliance  on  the  immoveable  and 
immortal  truths.  Isabella  was  not  over  conversible  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  it  was  required  of  her ;  then  she  would  burst  forth 
in  tones  of  such  subduing  pathos,  such  breathing  purity,  that 
you  would  be  startled  and  astonished  at  the  eloquence  the  wo- 
man would  exhibit  in  her  burning  words  ;  the  rich  power  of 
her  talents  would  shine  forth  in  splendor.  No  presumption 
ever  sullied  her  pure  conversation.  In  argument  she  adopted 
kind,  conciliatory,  reconcileable  means,  rather  than  throwing 
at  her  adversary  more  pointed  and  rankling  shafts. 

I  never  could  succeed  in  inducing  her  to  employ  some  of 
her  leisure  moments  in  composition  ;  this  she  never  would  con- 
sent to,  other  than  to  spend  these  same  moments  in  arranging 
her  thoughts,  that  they  might  be  used,  when  called  upon,  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  one  of  these  choice  moments  I  put  into 
her  hands  one  of  the  latest  Annuals  I  had  read,  and  pointed  her 
to  a  polished    and   highly  finished  tale,  the  production  of  Miss 

J ,  pressing  her  to  read  it,   and   to  produce  one  for  the 

coming  year,  for  I  knew  she  was  able  ;  and  she  agreed  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  ;  in  answer  to  the  latter,  she  blushingly 
held  down  her  head,  letting  her  eyes  linger  on  the  golden  leaves, 

and  said,  "  Oh!   no ."     I  mourned  that  her  classical  mind 

would  be,  except  to  her  immediate  friends  and  herself,  thrown 
away ;  but  it  was  useless ;  she  would  not  tax  her  talents  to 
bring  forth  anything  for  fame  ;  her  high  formed  conceptions 
soared  higher,  to  grander  and  more  sublime  imaginations,  and 
she  wished  not  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  appear  in  the  ranks 
of  honorable  tourney,  a  competitor  for  the  prize.     Her  feel- 
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ings  had  become  too  delicate  and  refined  for  this ;  she  had 
rather  waste  her  soft  and  sensitive  flow  of  words  to  the  balmy 
air,  than  embark  in  any  such  hazard  as  this ;  and  when  she  af- 
terwards made  such  an  expression  of  her  ideas  to  me,  I  readily 
acquiesced,  and  never  more  touched  upon  the  subject  when  she 
was  present.  She  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  her 
pure  and  chaste  spirit  continually  threw  the  world  farther  off, 
and  looked  for  light  to  a  higher  fountain.  Having  been  brought 
on  to  the  stage  of  fashion  early,  she  had  become  sickened  with 
its  vain  delights  and  empty  pleasures,  and  her  high  intellect 
turned  away  from  these  things,  the  relish  for  them  being  lost, 
consumed  in  their  own  fulness.  Judgment  had  taught  her  that 
this  was  the  time  to  drop  such  decaying  substances,  and  grasp 
at  something  more  substantial.  This  she  had  already  done  by 
turning  to  the  sun  of  Christianity  for  her  guiding  light,  having 
dedicated  herself  to  whatever  was  sublime  and  excellent,  exalting 
herself  in  the  main  object  of  her  pursuit;  and  it  was  well  that 
she,  with  so  much  singleness  of  heart,  clung  to  religion,  for  the 
world  is  continually  changing,  and  the  same  positions  which  it 
once  occupied  know  it  no  more.  The  same  Power  that  giveth 
life  and  pleasure  to  the  world,  with  the  same  hand  scattereth 
the  arrows  of  death  and  misery,  even  in  our  midst. 

Isabella  Williams  was  most  suddenly,  at  first  lightly,  attacked 
with  epileptics,  which  destroyed,  for  the  moment,  her  senses. 
These  would  come  upon  her  once  in  a  few  weeks,  and  she 
would  have  no  antecedent.  Tn  the  very  height  of  life,  when 
her  spirits  ranged  to  the  utmost  pitch,  she  would  instantly  fall 
into  one  of  these  faints  ;  a  few  hours,  however,  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  bring  back  her  tender  conversation,  and  her  moving 
manner  would  be  as  vividly  impressed  upon  you  as  before  ;  no 
deviation  would  seem  to  be  apparent  from  her  original  style. 
But  still  her  fine  mind  was  touched,  although  gently  at  first ; 
the  smooth  tracery  of  her  ideas  were  slightly  affected,  and  every 
succeeding  shock  which  her  nervous  system  received  only 
made  the  coming  change  more  perceptible.  From  the  first  I 
had  my  fears,  for  the  horror  of  having  so  perfect  a  spirit  blighted, 
destroyed,  affected  me  most  sensibly.  I  dreaded  her  being  lia- 
ble to  this  distressing  malady,  for  I  knew  if  it  held  its  grasp, 
that  she  was  ruined  ;  and  I  would  almost  hope  that  her  body 
might' not  claim  a  longer  endurance  than  her  senses.  These 
fits  gradually  grew  upon  her,  and  she  was  aware  that  her  mind 
was  becoming  impaired  and  shaken  by  the  disease,  which  was 
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thus  dragging  her  to  the  grave.  Yet  I  never  heard  one  word 
of  repining  ;  not  a  murmur  fell  from  her  lips,  and  not  the  least 
complaint  escaped  her,  but  all  was  penitence,  meekness  and 
submission,  pleading  eloquently  her  alliance  with  "higher  na- 
tures." 

Isabella  had  still  more  to  endure — a  severe  sickness  came 
over  her,  which  threw  reason  from  her  throne,  and  for  many- 
days  she  never  spoke,  the  malady  reigning  full  conqueror;  but 
her  mind  came  slowly  to  her  again,  and  she  was  once  more  her- 
self. Oh  !  how  I  have  wept  to  think  that  she,  so  young  and 
so  beautiful,  should  bow  down  to  the  shrine  of  idiotcy,  a  willing 
votary.  After  this  last  attack  she  would  indulge  but  little  in 
conversation,  and  when  she  did  I  perceived  her  language  was 
careless  and  unmeaning,  and  I  saw  that  her  mind  was  indeed 
broken. 

Isabella  had  become  an  idiot!  a  beautiful  idiot;  for  her  dis- 
order had  not  stolen  the  hectic  rose  upon  her  cheek,  and  her 
mild  looks  and  beautiful  expression  were  still  as  lovely  as  ever. 
Yet  the  intelligence  which  once  shone  in  her  features  was  lost. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  she  would  not  recover,  and 
therefore  would  vainly  entreat  her  to  commence  her  studies 
again ;  for  she  had  forgotten  the  most  of  all  she  had  formerly 
learned.  But  it  was  idle  to  presume  to  effect  anything  of  this 
sort;  I  therefore  desisted,  and  consoled  myself  with  remember- 
ing what  she  was  once,  viewing  the  wreck  of  knowledge  before 
me,  weeping  that  it  had  selected  so  shining  a  mark. 

Isabella's  constitution,  as  the  malady  grew  upon  her,  sunk 
under  so  heavy  a  load,  and  every  day  the  wasting  became  more 
perceptible.  We  knew  not  how  soon  she  would  be  taken  from 
us,  but  we  felt,  as  a  certain  presentiment,  that  she  would  de- 
part suddenly,  her  disorder  having  now  arrived  at  that  crisis 
when  it  terminates  quickly.  Still  we  loved  to  look  upon  her 
now;  even  in  her  wasting  away,  she  was  so  calm  and  placid, 
her  countenance  the  picture  of  an  unruffled  glassy  lake.  But, 
for  her  own  happiness,  we  could  not  desire  to  detain  her  from 
the  skies,  her  aim  and  her  resting  place.  And  she  was  not 
long  for  us ;  even  then  the  "  heaven-sick  soul  was  stealing 
away." 

One  day  when  I  was  absent,  soon  after  dinner,  Isabella  had 
as  usual  retired  to  her  room,  when  her  servant  observed  her  to 
grow  pale  suddenly ;  thinking  she  might  be  going  into  a  fit,  she 
flew  for  Cologne  and  camphor.     On  returning,  she  found  her 
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reclining  on  the  couch  as  she  had  left  her,  looking  like  one 
asleep  :  she  applied  the  antidotes  she  had  procured,  but  they 
seemed  unavailing ;  laying  her  hand  upon  her  cheek,  she  found 
it  cold — the  hand  of  Death  had  been  upon  her ! 

I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  when  I  arrived  she  was  lying 
on  the  couch,  as  she  often  did,  apparently  asleep;  her  features 
were  as  lovely  as  ever,  and  the  same  beautiful  countenance 
was  before  me.  But  her  mind  was  free,  and  she  was  an  angel. 
Is  not  death  better  than  life  ?  and  heaven  a  glorious  prize,  only 
to  be  gained  by  relinquishing  earth  ? 


May. 

Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  May, 

Month  of  early  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unto  thee  I'll  tribute  pay, 

To  thy  sweet  refreshing  showers  ; 
To  thy  genial  sun  which  warms 

Vegetation  with  its  ray, 
Unfolding  nature's  richest  charms — 

Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  May. 

Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  May, 

Green  thy  livery  appears ; 
Birds  are  warbling  on  the  spray, 

Nature's  music  charms  our  ears ; 
On  the  verdant,  grass-clad  plain, 

See  the  little  lambkins   play  ; 
Pleasures  follow  in  their  train, 

Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  May, 

Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  May, 

Like  thee  is  life's  sunny  morn, 
All  around  is  fair  and  gay, 

Roses  bloom  without  a  thorn ; 
Let  us  cultivate  those  flowers, 

Which  our  toil  will  well  repay, 
And  perfume  life's  latest  hours 

With  the  fragrance  of  our  May. 

JYew  York,  May  1,  1831. 


S.  G.  E, 
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This  month,  dedicated  to  love  and  flowers,  derived  its  name 
from  Maius,  which  it  was  called  by  Romulus,  out  of  respect 
to  the  senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  named  Majo- 
res  ;  though  some  will  have  it  to  have  been  thus  christened 
from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  was  offered  sac- 
rifice on  the  first  day  of  it.  The  month  of  May  has  ever  been 
esteemed  favorable  to  love ;  and  yet  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  moderns,  look  upon  it  as  an  unhappy  month  for 
marriage.  The  original  reason  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
gloomy  festivals  of  the  Lemures,  which  were  held  in  this  month. 
These  solemnities  continued  three  days  and  three  nights,  dur- 
ing which  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  closed  and  marriages 
prohibited  ;  they  were  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
manes  of  his  brother  Remus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
souls,  after  death,  wandered  all  over  the  world  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Whence  the  Romans  had  the  su- 
perstition to  celebrate  festivals  in  their  honor. 

{Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Cadalso.*) 

CARTAS  MARRUCCAS,  OR  MOORISH  LETTERS. 
LETTER  LXXV. 

From  a  learned  Moor,  resident  in  Spain,  to  his  friend  in 
Africa. 

Forced  Marriages. 

On  entering  my  house  last  night,  I  came  across  a  letter,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  copy.  It  is  from  a  Christian  lady  with 
whom  I  am  very  little  acquainted.  Its  contents  will  strike  you 
as  very  strange,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  just  completed  my  twenty  first  year,  and  have  bu- 
ried my  last  husband,  the  sixth  which  I  have   had  in  so  many 

*  Don  Joseph  Cadalso  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cadiz,  the  8th  of  October,  1741, 
and  killed  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  February  27-8, 1782,  leaving  behind  a  name  un- 
sullied for  honor,  bravery,  and  devotedness  to  literature.  The  manner  in  which 
these  letters  are  conducted  is  the  same  as  Goldsmith's  citizen  of  the  world.  They 
are  professedly  written  by  a  Moor  resident  in  Spain  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Africa, 
(Morocco.)  Under  this  fictitious  dress,  Cadalso  takes  the  opportunity  to  lash  the 
vices  and  follies  of  his  country,  and  vindicate  her  name  where  she  has  been  traduc- 
ed by  foreigners,  in  a  good  natured,  often  ironical  and  playful  mode. 
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marriages  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years.  The  first  was  a 
stripling,  little  older  than  myself,  of  fine  presence,  good  heredi- 
tary estate,  noble  birth,  but  wretched  health.  He  had  lived  50 
much  in  his  few  years,  that  when  the  knot  was  tied,  he  was  al- 
ready a  corpse.  Many  splendid  dresses  for  the  occasion  were 
even  to  be  commenced,  when  I  had  to  put  on  mourning.  The 
second  was  an  old  man,  who  had  ever  been  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor  :  but  inheriting  by  deaths  and  law  suits,  a  magnificent 
and  noble  fortune,  his  lawyer  advised  him  to  get  married  ;  his 
physician  might  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  He  died  soon 
after,  calling  me  his  dear  child  ;  and  I  affirm  that  such  he  had 
ever  treated  me  from  the  first  day  to  the  last.  The  third  was 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  more  of  a  man,  to  ap- 
pearance, than  all  his  company  put  together.  The  wedding 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  aristocracy  of  Barcelona  : 
hut  being  offended  with  his  friend  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  they 
went  out  to  take  the  air  together  on  the  esplanade,  and  his  com- 
panion returned  alone  leaving  my  husband  behind.  The  fourth 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  honor,  robust  and  young,  but  such  a 
gambler  by  profession  that  he  spent  the  marriage-night  out  at  a 
game  of  basset.  This  first  night  gave  me  no  bad  picture  of  all 
the  rest,  so  that  I  always  regarded  him  as  a  guest  in  my  house, 
rather  than  my  better  half.  He  paid  me  in  the  same  coin,  and 
■died  soon  after  from  a  blow  which  he  received  from  his  friend, 
who  threw  a  candlestick  at  his  head  for  the  mistake,  I  know  not 
what,  of  placing  at  the  right  a  card  which  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  left.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  the  most  amusing 
husband  I  ever  had,  at  least  by  his  conversation,  which  was 
lively  and  always  of  a  joking  style. 

The  fifth,  who  called  me  his  own,  was  of  such  a  narrow  un- 
derstanding, that  he  talked  to  me  of  nothing  but  a  cousin  of  his 
whom  he  loved  dearly.  The  cousin  died  of  the  small-pox  a 
few  days  after  my  marriage,  and  my  husband  followed  soon  af- 
ter. My  sixth  and  last  spouse  was  a  philosopher.  These  men 
are  not  wont  to  be  very  good  articles  for  husbands.  My  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  that  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  there 
should  appear  a  comet,  or  something  like  a  comet.  If  any 
phenomena  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  a  bad  augury,  none  was 
ever  more  so  than  this.  My  beloved  calculated,  that  sleeping 
with  his  wife  would  be  a  periodical  affair  in  every  twentyfour 
hours;  "but  that  if  the  comet  turned,  so  much  time  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  turning,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  observe  it,, 
30 
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and  thus  he  gave  up  the  one  for  the  other,  and  sallied  out  to 
the  plain  to  take  his  astronomical  observations.  The  night  was 
cold,  and  enough  so  to  give  him  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

All  this  I  might  have  remedied,  if  I  had  married  once  to  my 
taste,  instead  of  subjecting  it  six  times  to  that  of  a  father,  who 
thought  the  will  of  a  daughter  was  an  affair  which  ought  not  to 
enter  into  account  in  a  marriage  contract.  The  person  who 
paid  his  addresses  to  me  is  a  young  gentleman,  who  methinks 
is  fully  equal  to  me  in  every  estimable  quality,  and  who  has 
pressed  his  suit  with  redoubled  earnestness  each  time  ]  became 
a  widow.  But  in  obedience  to  his  parents  he,  had  to  marry 
likewise  against  his  inclination,  on  the  same  day  I  was  wedded 
to  my  astronomer. 

I  shall  be  much  indebted  to  Senor  Gazel,  would  he  inform 
me  what  is  the  usage  or  custom  prevalent  in  his  country,  in  this 
business  of  marrying  off  the  daughters  of  a  family  ;  because 
although  I  have  heard  of  many  things  wherein  the  Mahometan 
laws  are  not  quite  so  favorable  as  are  ours,  I  find  no  difference 
between  being  the  slave  of  a  husband  or  of  a  father,  and  particu- 
larly when  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  slave  of  a  father 
there  results  the  having  a  husband,  as  in  the  present  case." 


LETTER  LXXVI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Coquktry. 

Infinite  are  the  caprices  of  the  ton.  One  of  those  now  ex- 
isting is,  ladies  who  do  not  know  me  except  by  name,  and  that 
too  by  having  heard  it,  or  by  having  been  introduced,  are  writ- 
ing me  letters  !  Ever  since  that  billet  was  published,  which 
the  first  wrote  me  and  which  I  sent  you,  many  have  been  plac- 
ed in  the  same  situation.  I  will  transmit  to  you  in  like  man- 
ner all  which  I  deem  worthy  of  crossing  the  sea,  to  divert  a 
wrise  African  with  the  extravagances  of  Europe,  and  without 
loss  of  mail  this  copy  shall  go  by  the  next  post.  Lay  aside 
for  a  little  while,  my  venerable  Ben-Beley  the  serious  aspect  of 
vour  age  and  character.  I  have  heard  vou  a  thousand  times 
say,  that  a  little  while  spent  in  pastime  is  wont  to  leave  the 
mind  more  composed  to  devote  itself  again  to  sublime  specula- 
tions.    I  recollect  having  seen  you   sporting  with  a   bird  in   a 
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cage,  or  a  flower  in  the  garden  :  at  no  time  did  you  appear  to 
me  more  of  a  philosopher.  A  great  man  never  is  greater  than 
when  he  descends  to  the  level  of  inferior  minds  ;  besides,  this 
unbending  allows  him  to  ascend  again  to  the  high  elevation  to 
which  the  ray  of  the  sublime  essence  which  animates  us,  is  ca- 
pable of  exalting  him.     Thus  the  letter  reads  : 

"  Senor  Moor  : — the  French  ladies  have  a  certain  diversion 
which  they  call  coquetry,  and  is  a  deceit  constantly  practised 
upon  all  who  are  presented  to  them.  The  coquette  enjoys  her- 
self highly,  because  she  has  at  her  disposal  every  young  gen- 
tleman of  any  merit,  and  the  will  of  self-love  is  much  flattered 
by  such  incense.  But  as  the  French  take  up  and  throw  away 
with  sufficient  levity  somethings,  and  among  these  love  is  includ- 
ed, the  consequences  of  a  thousand  coquetries  end  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  suitor,  whereupon  he  reflects  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  immediately  goes  with  his  censer  to  another  al- 
tar. The  Spaniards  are  more  formal  in  this  business  of  falling 
in  love  ;  and  as  all  that  ancient  apparatus  of  gallantry,  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  difficulties  to  be  anticipated,  servants  to  be 
bribed  ;  as  all  this,  I  repeat,  is  vanished,  they  begin  to  be  con- 
sumed the  instant  they  fall  in  love  with  a  coquet ;  and  the  af- 
fair is  wont  to  rest  here,  until,  long  after  the  joke  which  they 
have  played  upon  him  is  known,  the  lover  dies,  turns  crazy,  or 
at  least,  resolves  to  absent  himself  in  despair.  I  am  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  this  profession  ;  and  I  cannot  but  recollect 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  victims  who  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  my  temple  and  for  my  worship.  If  among  the  Moors 
they  give  us  one  day  a  similar  despotism  (which  will  be  the 
moment  those  severe  laws  of  the  seraglios  are  annulled,)  and  if 
the  Moorish  ladies  desire  to  admit  some  of  their  Spanish  sisters 
professors  of  this  new  science,  to  this  day  unknown  in  Africa, 
I  promise  that  in  consequence  of  my  lectures  and  those  of  half 
a  dozen  of  my  friends,  there  shall  issue  forth  in  a  short  time  a 
sufficient  number  of  disciples  to  pay  back  upon  the  Mussulman, 
in  a  few  weeks,  all  the  tyranny  which  they  have  exercised  upon 
us,  from  Mahomet  himself  to  the  present  day.  Since  the  do- 
minion of  my  sex  over  the  other  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  as  has  been  put  to  the  proof  in  the  short 
distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  coquettes  of 
Morocco  ought  to  expect  to  realize  a  despotism,  such  as  the 
human  imagination  in  its  boldest  (lights  has  hardly  yet  conceiv- 
ed, over  every  one  in  the  northern  provinces  of  that  empire." 

N.    L. 
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Thoughts  in  a  Crowd. 

They've  gathered  to  be  happy, — and  I'll  join  the  living  stream — 

The  brilliant  throng  is  moving  on  like  pageants  in  a  dream. 

Is  it  not  glorious  thus  to  gaze  where  every  brow  is  bright, 

And  think  so  many  cheerful  hearts  are  beating  here  tonight ! 

And  watch  the  beaming  eyes  that  meet  as  though  they  blessed  the  meeting, 

The  smiles  that  speak  when  words  would  fail  to  breathe  the  tender  greeting, 

And  list  the  murmured  tones  that  rise  like  gush  of  heaving  sea, 

The  multitude  of  voices,,  in  low  deep  symphony  ! 

Why  can  I  not  be  happy  1 — Is  mine  the  only  heart 
That  in  a  scene  of  joyousness  must  fail  to  share  its  part  1 
The  shadows  of  departed  days — these  do  not  gather  here — 
In  silence  and  in  solitude  those  hallowed  shades  appear  ; 
Nor  is  it  that  I  read  my  doom  upon  the  future's  brow — 
O,  darker  far  I've  seen  the  scroll  than  that  which  opens  now  ; 
Then  why  this  loneliness  of  soul,  this  chill  as  of  despair  ; 
Is  there  another  here  who  feels  such  weary  weight  of  care  1 

And  yet  how  gladly  do  I  hall  the  greeting  of  each  friend, 
As  o'er  the  gaily  shifting  crowd  the  careless  glance  I  send. 
Could  one  who  watched  my  ready  smile,  interpret  of  my  heart  1 
'Tis  easy  in  a  cheerful  scene  to  act  a  cheerful  part : 
Are  there  not  many  actors  here  1     Aye,  many  who  will  go, 
With  eager  footsteps  hurrying  forth  as  from  the  haunt  of  wo, 
Rejoicing  they  are  free  to  cast  mirth's  gilded  chains  away, 
And  sighing  that  the  world  condemns  the  happy  to  be  gay. 

We  sigh — but  dare  not  whisper  this  in  Fashion's  splendid  halls, 
For  like  a  slave  in  manacles,  we  follow  where  she  calls, 
And  term  by  pleasure's  softened  name  this  fever  of  the  mind — 
Pleasure — by  Fashion  known  no  more  than  sunbeams  by  the  blind — 
Pleasure — when  souls  to  all  but  sense  are  cold  as  Etna's  snows — 
And,  fraught  with  passion's  burning  fires,  in  treacherous  calm  repose; 
While  not  a  word  must  breathe  of  mind,  or  thought  to  heaven  arise, 
For  Fashion's  stars  disdain  to  draw  their  radiance  from  the  skies. 

Did  angels  bend  recording,  and  might  the  page  appear, 

Filled  with  the  Babel  dissonance  that  now  is  mingling  here, 

Would  those  who  furnish  forth  the  page,  delight  to  turn  it  o*er, 

And  in  the  mass,  with  smiles  of  pride,  their  own  sweet  shore  explore  1 

I  will  not  wrong  the  spirit  thus, — it  has  a  loftier  flight, 

And  men  would  blush  at  Pleasure's  garb,  revealed  in  Folly's  light* 

'Tis  only  while  we  are  deceived,  and  think  that  others  share 

The  happiness  of  Fashion's  routs  that  we  shall  gather  there. 
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And  must  we,  like  the  desert  bird,  to  solitude  retirei 
Hoard  the  warm  feelings  of  the  heart  to  feed  the  funeral  pyre  ! 
No — let  our  noblest  energies  to  human  weal  be  given, 
'Tis  faithfulness  in  things  of  earth  has  promises  of  heaven. 
And  we  were  formed  for  happiness,  the  social  and  the  free, 
The  heart  and  soul  companionship,  the  generous  sympathy, 
The  hopes,  that  in  the  bonds  of  love  immortal  natures  bind, 
And  give  their  chiefest  joys  to  flow  from  pure  and  perfect  mind. 

Cornelia. 


One  of  the  last  London  New  Monthly  Magazines  contains  a 
flattering  notice  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Cooper  the 
novelist.  It  of  course  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  see  his  merit 
appreciated  abroad  ;  still  more  gratifying  would  it  be  to  find 
amongst  our  own  editors  spirit  and  courage  enough  to  appre- 
ciate and  commend  native  talent,  without  waiting  to  be  prompt- 
ed from  across  the  Atlantic.  How  many  American  publishers 
are  there  who  could  have  given  even  the  meagre  biographical 
sketch  of  Cooper  contained  in  the  English  periodical  above- 
named  ?  Charles  Sprague's  Centennial  travelled  to  England, 
and  the  Athenaeum  was  candid  enough  to  speak  of  it  as  it  de- 
served :  and  now,  forsooth,  we  Yankees  are  just  beginning  to 
inquire  when  it  was  delivered,  and  to  echo  back  the  "  Yes,  truly 
it  is  a  splendid  thing,"  and  admire  the  good  nature  of  these 
critics,  who,  for  once,  have  not  frightened  us  by  their  usual 
snarling.  Poor  Brown  died  before  foreign  praise  warmed  his 
countrymen  into  appreciation  of  his  merits ;  and  our  greatest 
wonder  is,  that  all  of  our  authors  have  not  shared  his  fate. 
Magnanimous  Yankees  !  Oh  glorious  "American  independence." 
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Flora's  Dictionary,  By  a  Lady.  Baltimore  :  published  by  F.  Lu- 
cas, Jr. 

A  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  is  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  mental  and 
moral  cultivation.  The  savage  prizes  nothing  that  does  not  administer  to  his 
coarse  animal  enjoyments,  or  the  excitement  of  the  violent  passions  ;  and  the 
ignorant,  among  those  who  call  themselves  civilized,  are,  in  sentiment,  but  lit- 
tle elevated  above  savages.  They  think  little  of  the  difference  between  a 
rose  and  a  cabbage,  except  that  the  one  is  red,  the  other  green — one  good  to 
eat — the  other  only  to  smell — and,  therefore,  the  rose  is  a  useless  weed,  com- 
pared with  the  portly  cabbage.  It  is  true  ignorance  may  express  the  delight 
of  wonder  at  the  beauties  of  creation,  but  there  must  be  intelligence  to  appre- 
ciate the  charms.  For  these  reasons  we  regard,  with  deep  interest,  every  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  that  refinement  of  feeling,  which  leads  us  to  associate  our 
amusements  and  pleasures  with  the  lovely  things  around  us,  the  living  harmo- 
nies of  inanimate  nature  ;  for  there  is  a  tone  in  all  these  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor's fashioning,  that,  when  responded  by  the  human  soul,  makes  us  better  and 
happier  by  the  intercourse.  The  beautiful  volume  before  us  is  worthy  to  be 
the  production  of  a  lady,  for  on  every  page  is  found  the  expression  of  sen- 
timents, which  refine  the  taste,  and  elevate  the  fancy  ;  nor  is  the  mind  or  heart 
neglected.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  the  author,  when  preparing  this  lan- 
guage of  flowers  and  leaves,  to  make  their  sentiments  such  as  would  improve 
while  they  pleased.  The  following  sentiments  from  the  preface,  are  finely  de- 
scriptive of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  writer's 
head  and  heart. 

1  Do  we  make  the  most  of  the  objects  which  surround  us  ;  do  we  extract  from 
them  all  the  information  and  all  the  innocent  amusement  they  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing 1  The  question  is  not  addressed  to  the  scientific  ;  but  to  those,  of  whom  the 
writer  admits  herself  to  be  one,  who  are  too  content  to  gaze  with  a  vacant  and  tran- 
sient admiration  at  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  then  to  remember  them  no  more. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  this  beautiful  Earth  :  what  an  interest  has  the  science  of  bo- 
tany thrown  over  it  !  Yet  how  few  there  are  among  us,  who  are  disposed  to  taste 
of  the  banquet  which  this  science  affords  ! — Again,  these  flowers  interest  us  by  their 
beauty:  and  fragrance,  and  here  we  stop.  Travellers,  however,  assure  us  that  the 
people  of  the  East  see  something  more  in  them  than  mere  objects  of  admiration. 
In  the  hands  of  these  primitive  and  interesting  people  they  become  flowers  of  rhet- 
oric, and  speak  their  feelings  with  far  more  force  and  tenderness  than  words  can 
impart. 
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It  is  upon  the  point  suggested  by  this  oriental  custom,  and  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  how  far  this  emblematic  language  would  be  carried, 
that  the  following  collection  has  been  made." 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  furnish,  to  the  name  of  every  flower  and  leaf 
introduced,  its  significancy  of  title  in  sentiment,  and  appropriate  motto  in 
rhyme.  The  selections  are  numerous,  and,  in  general,  delicately  expressive 
of  the  meaning  the  flower  is  designed  to  convey.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  these 
explanations. 

Should  you  wish  to  express  this  sentiment  to  your  friend — "  Your  qualities 
surpass  your  loveliness" — send  the  mignonette  ;  it  may  be  interpreted — 
«  Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." — Pope. 

Or, 

"  Beauty  dwells 
There  most  conspicuous  even  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  soul." — Akenside. 

Should  you  wish  to  appoint  a  meeting  with  a  friend  or  lover,  send  the  "  Ever- 
lasting Pea,"  and  it  will  say, 

"  Give  me  the  advantage  of  a  brief  discourse." 

0r»  .  ,.  . 

"  Let  us  consult  together;  believe  me,    tis  no  time 

For  dull  delay  ;  'tis  the  decisive  hour, 
And  this  the  very  crisis  of  our  fate." 

If  the  party  addressed  wishes  to  respond,  a  portion  of  the  flower  sent  must  be 

returned.     In  the  case  of  the  Pea  it  will  say, 

"  Come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  pleasure  in  this  case,"  &c. 

But  these  associations  of  fancy  and  feeling  with  flowers,  pure  and  pretty  as 
they  are,  make  not  the  whole  worth  of  the  book.  There  is  a  variety  of  in- 
structive hints  in  botanical  science,  and  the  work  is  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  minds  of  the  young,  for  whom  it  was 
chiefly  intended,  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants.  The  in- 
troduction, notes,  8fC.  contain  much  useful  and  curious  information,  and  evince 
the  industry  as  well  as  taste  and  refinement  of  the  writer.  The  faults  of  the 
work  are  a  few  typographical  errors  ;  we  should  not  name  these  did  we  not 
regret  that  a  book  so  carefully  arranged  and  beautifully  got  up,  should  have 
exhibited  marks  of  carelessness  in  that  department  which  owes  its  greatest  me- 
rit to  its  exactness.  The  appearance  of  the  volume,  however,  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  publisher,  and  as  an  elegant  literary  ornament  to  a  parlor  table, 
an  entertaining  manual  of  fancy  and  flowers,  and  a  very  fascinating  botanical 
monitor,  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  our  readers.  The  author, 
whom  we  understand  to  be  Mrs.  Wirt,  will,  we  feel  assured,  find  this  attempt 
to  combine  the  emotions  of  the  heart  with  intellectual  sentiment  is  appreciated 
by  our  community.  All  that  tends  to  refine  our  enjoyments,  and  make  the 
senses  dependent  on  the  mind  for  their  most  exquisite  gratification,  exalts  hu- 
man nature  ;  and  while  so  many  hours  are,  and  must  be,  given  to  trivial  sub- 
jects, it  is  highly  important  that  associations,  which  improve  and  refine,  should 
be  connected  with  every  employment,  purpose,  and  amusement  of  life. 
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We  have  just  returned  from  a  call  upon  the  "Chanting  Cherubs,"  and 
truly  with  impressions  of  the  strongest  pleasure.  They  should  be  called  the 
**  J5?i-chanting  Cherubs."  We  are  not  amateur  enough  to  embody  our 
thoughts  in  technical  language  ;  but  perhaps  the  language  of  the  heart  will  do 
quite  as  well.  Both  of  the  children  (for  they  are  winged  children,)  are 
very  lovely,  and  the  attitude  in  which  they  stand  is  one  of  affection  and  de- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  younger,  and  of  protection  and  love  on  the  part  of 
the  elder.  The  countenance  of  the  younger  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  his  head 
the  most  intellectual.  But  both  are  faultless.  We  are  quite  ready  to  doubt 
the  poet's  truth,  who  says, 

— <c  Beauty  has  bounds, 
And  can  no  more  to  every  heart  be  so, 
Than  any  coin  through  every  land  can  go.'* 

When  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  the  production  of  an  American  chisel,  all 
must  feel  proud  as  well  as  happy  to  visit  and  admire  them. 

Culture  of  Silk.  Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  offers  to  give 
$10,  if  $'20  more  be  added,  as  a  reward  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  usefulness 
of  having  at  all  seminaries  for  female  education,  as  many  Silk  Worms  raised 
as  will  be  necessary  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  the  culture  of  silk. 

Mother's  Book.  Mrs.  Child  is  preparing  a  work  with  the  above  title, 
designed  as  a  practical  treatise  on  the  domestic  management  of  children  from 
three  years  old  to  sixteen.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  volume  will  be  highly 
useful.  Mrs.  Child  excels  in  collecting  and  communicating  practical  and 
necessary  knowledge.  Her  "  Frugal  Housewife"  has  been  very  extensively 
■circulated,  four  editions  already  disposed  of.  We  are  glad  when  talent  and 
industry,  employed  to  do  good,  are  thus  appreciated.  Her  "  Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany" well  sustains  its  useful  and  entertaining  character. 

The  Ladies  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  an  observation  which  applies  to 
some  of  them,  but  I  trust  only  to  a  few.  I  have  known  a  lady  expend  a  hun- 
dred dollars  on  a  party,  pay  thirty  or  forty  dollars  for  a  bonnet,  and  fifty  for  a 
shawl,  and  yet  make  a  hard  bargain  with  a  seamstress  or  washerwoman,  who 
had  to  work  at  her  needle  or  the  washing-tub  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  to  earn  a  bare  livelihood  for  herself  and  a  numerous  family  of  small  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  "  sore  oppression  under  the  sun,"  and  ought  to  be  eschewed  by 
■every  honorable  mind.     "  Let  it  be  reformed  altogether." — M.  Carey. 
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Letter  Writing  ;   in  its  effects  on  National 

Character. 

It  is  a  curious  process  to  trace  the  associations  of  pleasure, 
and  discover  the  means  that  make  us  happy.  Our  best  enjoy- 
i  ments  are  generally  the  effect  of  simple  causes — a  kind  word, 
i  a  soft  smile,  a  friendly  letter,  trifling  things  in  themselves,  and 
lit  would  seem  easily  accorded  us,  for  they  cost  nothing  ;  and 
fyet  how  like  magic  these  can  operate  on  the  heart  and  senses, 
j  making  the  pulse  throb  with  delight,  and  the  whole  earth  look 
'  like  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  ! 

There  are  few  moments  of  more  intense  enjoyment  than 
those  occupied  in  breaking  up  a  packet  which  we  feel  assured 
by  the  seal  or  hand  writing,  comes  from  one  we  love.  These 
written  demonstrations  of  remembrance  and  affection,  seem  to 
speak  tangibly  to  the  soul.  Language  from  the  lips  may  be 
hasty,  inconsiderate  or  flattering,  but  written  expressions  of 
attachment  have  a  certain  evidence  of  reflection,  and  conse- 
quently sincerity.  At  least,  I  believe,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  sentiments  expressed  in  private  letters,  from  friend  to 
friend,  have  a  power  more  persuasive  than  spoken  language  of 
awakening  recollections,  and  thus  influencing  the  present  opin- 
ion through  the  medium  of  past  experience. 

ol 
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How  effectually  a  few  lines  from  an  early  friend,  adverting  to 
scenes  of  our  childhood,  in  which  he  shared,  will  bring  the 
whole  train  of  youthful  reminiscences  before  us  !  Time  and  dis- 
tance are  annihilated.  We  are  there.  The  old  elm  tree,  be- 
neath whose  shade  was  our  castle,  again  spreads  over  us  ;  the 
rock  that  was  our  temple  ;  the  stream  which  poured  its  ocean 
of  waves  for  our  amusement,  we  see  them  all,  enjoy  them  all, 
with  the  same  hearty,  unsophisticated  relish  that  we  used  to  sip 
from  the  "  moss  covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,'  the 
delicious  draught  of  cold  water  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  These 
are  the  feelings  that  humanize  the  heart,  and  make  us  social 
beings,  imparting  the  love  of  country  to  the  patriot,  and  the  de- 
sire to  make  all  men  good  and  happy  to  the  Christian. 

There  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  whom  the  in- 
fluence of  such  associations  are  so  important  as  to  ours.  These 
united  republics  have  no  bond  as  strong  as  that  which  links 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  same  recollections  of  their  early 
history,  and  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  ;  and  to  perpetuate 
these  common  traditions,  to  intertwine  the  local  peculiarities 
and  sentiments  of  each  section  of  our  country,  by  adverting  to 
those  topics  of  general  interest,  in  which  all  must  share,  should 
be  the  ruling  spirit  of  our  literature,  and  one  of  the  exciting  mo- 
tives that  shall  send  our  tourists  and  scientific  explorers  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Columbia. 
The  personal  intercourse,  which  commerce  and  science,  profit 
and  pleasure,  will  induce,  may  give  us  a  general  knowledge  of 
our  whole  country,  and  the  political  relations  by  which  all  the 
States  are  interested  in  the  general  government,  must  make 
Americans  consider  themselves  as  countrymen- — but  we  need 
a  more  familiar  communion,  a  closer  bond  of  affinity,  we  need 
to  be  friends  ;  and  this  consummation  is  only  to  be  realized  by 
cherishing  and  extending  our  local  affections  and  social  sympa- 
thies. We  have  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that 
philanthropy  which 

"  Takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind  ;" 

for  in  our  wide  land,  and  among  its  multifarious  inhabitants, 
may  be  found  representatives  of  almost  every  people,  and  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  in  the  known  world.  To  assimilate  [frater- 
nize, as  a  Parisian  would  say),  these  millions,  private  and  indi- 
vidual exertion  will  be  more  efficacious  than  public  laws.  The 
advantages  of  a  literary  intercourse  are  here  to  be  unfolded, 
training  the  moral  powers  of  all  our  citizens,  who  are   anxious 
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for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  move  on 
in  concert,  though  their  physical  condition,  the  effect  of  climate, 
employment,  &ic.   may  differ  ever  so  essentially. 

The  moral  power  of  the  press  is  often  the  theme  of  triumph 
and  congratulation  to  those  who  would  elevate  mind  to  the  su- 
preme guidance  of  man's  destiny.  The  power  of  the  press  is 
truly  immense,  a  hroad  and  irresistible  river  that  rolls  onward 
with  increasing  impetus,  fertilizing  wherever  its  waters  may 
reach  ;  we  bless  its  fulness,  and  freshness,  and  its  exhaustless 
fountains, — but  of  private  and  written  correspondences,  those 
quiet  rills  of  affection  from  domestic  springs,  gliding  so  calmly 
on  in  the  deepest  shades  of  retired  life,  making  the  wilderness 
blossom,  and  cherishing  a  few  flowers  in  every  secluded  spot 
and  even  barren  place,  we  take  little  note.  Yet  these  quiet 
rills  are  to  the  Nile  of  public  literature,  and  consequently  sen- 
timent, like  the  gentle  droppings  from  the  spring  clouds,  which 
prepare  the  earth  to  receive  benefit  from  the  abundant  rains. 
The  small  showers  will  always  do  good,  though  without  a  larger 
supply  but  a  scanty  harvest  must  be  expected  ;  yet  were  the 
rain  to  pour  only  in  torrents,  the  harvest  would  be  deluged,  or 
uprooted,  or  perish  in  its  own  luxuriancy. 

Those  who  have  felt,  in  their  own  hearts,  the  effect  of  this 
intercourse  by  letters  with  dear  and  distant  friends,  or  witnessed 
its  influence  on  others,  will  not  need  be  told  how  strong  a  bond 
of  sympathy  it  creates  between  different  sections  of  cur  coun- 
try. Let  a  single  member  of  a  New  England  family  settle  at 
the  South  or  West,  and  how  soon  will  the  State  to  which  the 
wanderer  has  gone  become  familiar  to  his  friends  at  home  ! 
How  eagerly  they  con  every  scrap  of  intelligence  his  letters 
impart,  and.  how  solicitous  they  feel  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  where  he,  still  their  own,  has  fixed  his  abode  !  Nor  does 
the  adventurer  forget  the  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  True,  he  has 
another  home,  but  that  of  his  childhood  still  lives  in  his  heart, 
and  a  name,  an  allusion,  a  letter,  instantly  calls  up  a  host  of 
recollections  that  link  the  present  with  the  past,  his  early  hopes 
and  joys  with  his  maturer  plans  and  prospects,  and  he  feels  that 
his  happiness  is  not  centered  in  the  spot  of  his  locality,  but  that 
his  heart  is  drawn  out  in  aspirations  for  the  prosperity  of  all  that 
wide  country  over  which  his  affections  range  in  their  journey  to 
his  early  home. 

I  recollect  once  performing  the  part  of  amanuensis  for  a  good 
lady  whose  son  resided  in  Kentucky.     Before  her  son  left  hen 
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she  knew  nothing   of  geography,  except,  perhaps,   its  name. 
The  horizon  that  bounded  her  view  had  bounded  her  curiosity. 
But  the  letters  of  her  son  combined  with  his  absence  to  awaken 
an  intense  desire  which  could   only  feel  its  affectionate  longings 
satisfied  by  knowing  exactly  where,  and  how,  and  with  whom, 
her  child   lived.     She  accordingly  studied   the  geography  and 
history  of  Kentucky,   tracing   its   roads  and  rivers  on  the  map 
as  minutely  as  would  an  engineer  exploring  the  route  for  a  canal ; 
and  she  eagerly  treasured  up  all  the   information  her  son  com- 
municated, not  forgetting    to  inquire,  of  every  person    she  met, 
what  they  knew  of  Kentucky,  till  the  State  and    its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  her   as  familiar  as  her  own  town  and   neighbors.     I 
shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm  she  expressed  for  the  patriotic 
and  hospitable  character  of  the  Kentuckians,  nor  the  emotions 
she  manifested  when  assuring  me  that  though  her  son  was  rich, 
respected  and  happy  at  the  West,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  dear 
New  England.     She  showed  me  one  letter  in  which  he   named 
a  particular  apple  tree, — his  tree, — in  the  orchard,  and  inquired 
if  the  apples  were  fair  and   good   as  they  used  to  be — and   she 
shed  tears  of  pride  and  tenderness   as  she   brought  me  one  of 
the  apples  to  taste,  that  I  might  assure  her  son  it  was  excellent. 
These  domestic  associations  are  not  of  trifling  importance  ;  they 
expand  the  heart  and  elevate   the   feelings,    by  connecting    the 
pleasures   of  sense  with    those  of  affection,  and  thus  most  ef- 
fectually and  virtuously  calling    into  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  for   generous    purposes    rather   than  selfish    enjoyments. 
It  is  the  union  of  hearts  and    memories  that  must  preserve    and 
perpetuate  the  union  of  these  free   States,   and    were  the  ex- 
pressions of  kindly  interest   cherished  by  all  as  sincerely  as  by 
that  good  lady  and  her  son,  there  would  be  no  fears  for  its  per- 
manency.    The  narrow  spirit,  which  sees  a  rival  and  enemy  in 
every  different  section,  will   yield   to   the   ties  of  relationship, 
binding    individuals    to    cherish    and    extend  the  familiarity  of 
intercourse    which   may  now  be    maintained    with  every  part  of 
our  country.      We  have  no  excuse   for    being  strangers.     The 
public  relations  of  the  government  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ex- 
clusively under  the  guidance  and  care  of  men,    but   ladies  may 
do  much  to  promote  the  general  harmony  and  happiness  by  cul- 
tivating, through  private  friendships    and   correspondences,  that 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  families  and  persons  which  will    make 
every  state  in  the  Union  hallowed  as  the  birthplace  or  home  of 
those  we  love . 
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The  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  individual  to  per- 
form well  his  part  in  life,  and  the  American  who  labors  only 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  own  particular  State,  cannot  be  well 
educated,  because  his  prejudices  will  interfere  with  that  de- 
votion to  the  public  good,  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  which  next  to  his  love  of  God  should  be  ear- 
liest taught  him.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  education  the 
work  of  schools  ;  learning  may,  more  properly,  be  assigned  as 
their  province  ;  but  education  is  that  training  which  gives  its 
bias  to  the  mind  and  heart — its  prevailing  tone  to  the  manners 
and  habits  of  thought,  its  spring  to  the  movements  of  the  soul, 
guiding  our  estimate  of  the  objects  and  actions  which  are  ever 
presenting  themselves  to  the  senses  or  the  reason.  This  edu- 
cation, and  consequently  the  moral  character  of  every  individ- 
ual, is  chiefly  effected  by  the  domestic  relations  of  private  life. 
It  is  at  home,  beside  the  household  hearth,  that  the  lens  is 
formed,  through  whose  medium  the  light  of  the  world  is  trans- 
mitted to  our  eyes,  and  we  see  its  images  reflected  in  light  and 
beauty,  or  refracted  in  confused  and  distorted  proportions,  ac- 
cordingly as  we  have  been  trained  to  adjust  the  glass  and  reg- 
ulate our  own  position  and  feelings  with  respect  to  outward 
things. 

There  are  four  principal  methods  of  influencing  the  bias  of 
the  mind,  namely,  by  appeals  to  the  affections,  the  passions, 
the  interest,  and  the  understanding,  and  accordingly  as  either 
of  these  influences  are  allowed  to  predominate  in  early  educa- 
cation  the  character  of  the  individual  is  modified.  If  the  af- 
fections govern,  the  disposition  will  be  kind,  and  the  heart  in- 
genuous, but  the  judgment  may  be  wanting  in  strength,  and  the 
mind  in  resolution.  There  have  been  many  individual  exam- 
ples of  this  character,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  interesting 
inhabitants  of  Pictairn's  island,  as  they  were  when  first  discover- 
ed by  captain  Wilson,  I  recollect  no  community  of  men  who 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  under  the  governance  of  the  affec- 
tions only,  though  many  charming  fictions  of  happiness  have 
been  founded  on  such  Eden  theory.  But  out  of  Eden  the 
world  has  been  a  sad  bleak  and  blighting  place  for  the  affections. 

The  passions  are,  it  would  seem,  more  indigenous  to  the  soil 
of  earth  than  the  affections,  or  they  have  been  more  assiduously 
cultivated,  for  they  have  thriven  in  all  climates  with  unvaried 
success.  The  early  history  of  every  people  in  the  known 
world,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  nation,    exhibits   the  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  violent  passions  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
often  in  their  most  hideous  and  desolating  forms.  Among 
modern  civilized  nations,  however,  these  fierce  passions  are 
tamed  down  from  their  wild  and  boisterous  flight  by  the  lure 
of  interest,  and  men  put  on  the  yoke  of  industry,  and  submit  to 
the  restrictions  of  laws  and  prudential  motives,  and  become 
apparently  quite  reasonable;  and  yet  if  this  quiet  and  lowly  de- 
meanour is  only  for  the  sake  of  heaping  up  the  dust  of  earth, 
grovelling  to  gather  riches  that  so  they  may  indulge  in  luxuries, 
does  the  soul  become  purified  or  elevated  by  such  seeming  mode- 
ration ?  Considered  as  immortal  beings,  and  time  as  the  passage 
to  eternity,  is  it  more  rational  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
out  of  our  true  course  by  the  quiet  stream  than  to  yield  to  the 
whirlpool  ?  What  matters  it,  with  respect  to  our  own  final  des- 
tination, whether  we  be  precipitated  down  the  cataract  of  pas- 
sion, or  floated  on,  and  on,  in  the  broad,  deep  sea  of  avarice — 
if  the  waters  of  the  cataract  and  sea  alike  mingle  in  the  dark 
ocean  of  despair  ?  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  violent  passions 
nor  self-interest,  pecuniarily  considered,  can  be  safely  per- 
mitted to  predominate  in  the  education  of  men  who  would  be 
Christians. 

There  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  the  example  of  a  people 
who  regulated  their  proceedings  by  the  reasonableness  of  things, 
that  is,  by  the  understanding  only  ;  and  probably  we  should  not 
find  such  a  course,  even  if  it  were  possible,  very  beneficial. 
Our  minds  evidently  require,  at  times,  the  excitement  of  ardent 
emotions.  The  most  powerful  and  glorious  energies  of  our 
nature  are  called  forth  by  sudden  or  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies;  and  such  flashings  of  spirit,  like  the  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  always  leave  the  atmosphere  of  our  minds  purer 
and  brighter,  provided  it  was  the  generous  affections  which 
prompted  the  struggle,  not  selfish  calculations  for  our  own  bene- 
fit. 

I  have  not  adverted  to  the  power  of  conscience  in  moulding 
the  human  character,  because  conscience  seems  mainly  de- 
pendant for  its  power  of  just  judgment  on  the  manner  and  de- 
gree in  which  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  have  been  devel- 
oped and  improved.  Its  promptings  to  the  good  and  wise  are 
like  an  angel's  voice,  and  always  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  hut  we 
know  it  may  easily  be  perverted,  for  there  is  not,  probably,  in 
the  whole  dark  catalogue  of  errors  and  crimes  which  have  made 
man  a  destroyer  and  earth  a  Golgotha,  a  single  one  but  what  has, 
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at  some  period,  or  among  some  people,  been  cherished  or  perpet- 
uated as  a  duty  enforced  by  conscience.  This  does  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  conscience,  it  only  proves  that  the  affections  and 
the  reason  must  be  rightly  disciplined  and  enlightened  to  attend  its 
admonitions,  or  the  responses  may  be  only  in  those  dark,  myste- 
rious hints  that  fill  men  with  the  maniac's  gloom  and  restlessness, 
and  make  them  eagerly  yield  their  faith  to  any  imposture  that 
promises  to  quiet  their  fears  by  expounding  to  them  the  secret  of 
these  perturbed  feelings,  and  calming  them  by  external  cere- 
monies. The  affections,  then,  elevated  by  the  Christian's 
hopes,  maybe  safely  trusted  as  the  propelling  power  of  our 
conduct ;  but  understanding  must  be  their  guide,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  education  to  strengthen  these — not  by  endeavor- 
ing to  eradicate  the  passions,  but  by  making  them  subservient 
to  the  ruling  principle  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others 
as  the  best  and  brightest  test  that  we  are  performing  our  duties 
to  ourselves.  And  this  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us,  must  be  carried  throughout  all  our  rela- 
tions in  life,  from  the  household  hearth  to  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  too,  as  far  as  we  have  any  influence  on  their  happiness. 
The  kindness  of  that  charity  which  seeks  the  best  good  of  all, 
must  be  infused  into  our  systems  of  education,  our  laws,  lite- 
rature, business  (and  that's  the  hardest — men  are  so  apt  to 
forget  that  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  is  a  rule  which  ex- 
tends to  trade),  our  pleasures,  till  it  shall  pervade  our  whole 
character  as  individuals,  and  then  we  shall  be  a  united  people, 
a  nation  of  Christians. 

It  is  not  the  romance  of  political  science  to  suppose  private 
manners  and  sentiments  are  to  have  a  powerful  agency  on  our 
government.  Public  opinion  rules,  and  what  is  that  but  the 
expression  of  those  feelings  and  resolves  which  have  been  fos- 
tered and  formed  in  the  small,  secluded  circle  of  domestic  life. 
These  are  subjects  that  can  hardly  be  too  often  or  deeply  consid- 
ered, because  they  bring  the  sense  of  rcsponsibleness  to  every 
bosom,  and  give  a  dignity  to  private  character  in  its  results  on 
public  improvement  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity. 
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O,  never  tell  me  dreams  are  vain, 

The  coinage  of  an  idle  brain  ; 

I  call  them  angel's   whisperings  : 

And  those  soft  radiant  shapes  that  fly, 

Like  bright  clouds  o'er  a  summer  sky, 

The  fluttering  of  their  plumy  wings, 

Sparkling  with  lustre  caught  from  heaven, 

And  only  to  our  vision  given 

When,  the  gross  scenes  of  earth  withdrawn, 

The  spirit  may  be  breathed  upon 

By  holy  ones,  and  thus  set  free 

To  revel  in  the  purity, 

That  ever  would  to  us  reveal 

Such  glories,  did  not  sin's  dark  cloud 

Before  our  waking  vision  steal, 

In  guise  of  Death  ! — the  grave — the  shroud — 

These  interpose  ere  heaven  is  ours, 

We  dread  the  thorns  and  turn  us  from  the  flowers. 

But  dreams  can  bring  heaven's  scenes  so  near, 

That  in  the  light  will  disappear 

Each  awful  phantasy, — we  stand 

As  'twere  within  the  spirit's  land, 

And  feel  the  consciousness  of  power 

To  triumph  in  the  gloomiest  hour. 

To  live — the  same  in  sleep,  in  death, — 

Life  is  not  made  by  this  weak  breath, 

This  cognizance  of  outward  things; 

Life  is  the  bounding  pulse  that  springs, 

And  thrills  beneath  the  thoughts  that  roll 

In  floods  of  radiance  o'er  the  soul, 

When,  yielding  to  its  holiest  feelings, 

It  mingles  with  the  deep  revealings 

That  whisper  Immortality — 

And  dreams  are  of  these  thoughts  a  part, 

They  play  like  moonbeams  round  the  heart, 

Till  even  sleep's  sealed  eye  may  see 

There  is  a  world  of  glory  o'er  us, 

A  way  of  light  and  life  before  us. 

Cornelia. 
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Which  is  most  censurable,   Obstinacy,  or  a  Dependance  upon 

Others  ?* 

It  is  natural  to  all,  particularly  to  young  persons,  to  cherish 
with*  peculiar  fondness  the  notion  that  they  possess  indepen- 
dence of  character.  To  believe  that  we  are  above  the  reach  of 
improper  influence,  is  a  sentiment  so  flattering  to  human  na- 
ture, that  we  may  safely  affirm  no  one  was  ever  entirely  desti- 
tute of  such  pride.  The  desire  of  reputation  is  strongly  in- 
fused into  our  nature.  Every  one  is  desirous  to  be  esteemed 
for  traits  that  are  considered  generous  or  noble.  Hence  the 
danger  of  mistaking  the  true  import  of  the  term  independence, 
of  character.  It  is  necessary  that  we  fix  come  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  term  before  we  discuss  the  question  before  us. 

That  we  are  not  independent  of  the  Deity  is  a  truth  too  ob- 
vious to  need  demonstration ;  for  whether  we  acquiesce  in  the 
plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  or  follow  out  the  deductions  of 
reason,  we  arrive  at  the  simple  truth,  that  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 

To  imagine  that  we  can  be  independent  of  our  fellow  men, 
is  an  idea  alike  erroneous  and  absurd.  Society  is  a  scene  of 
mutual  and  continual  dependence.  No  state  of  mind  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  deplorable  than  that  in  which  a  man  is  indifferent 
to,  or  displeased  with,  his  fellow  beings  around  him.  Without 
social  intercourse  a  man  becomes  an  anchorite  and  a  misan- 
thrope. He  can  have  neither  virtue  or  happiness  without  the 
exercise  of  social  dispositions. 

What  then  is  true  independence  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  subjection 
to  truth;  the  power  to  act  right.  Independence  of  character 
does  not  consist  in  a  freedom  from  moral  obligation,  but  a  sub- 
mission io  it  I  count  that  person  independent  who  is  subject 
to  no  masters  but  reason  and  conscience,  who  conforms  his  con- 
duct to  the  requisitions  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  listens  to  no 
suggestions  but  those  of  the  monitor  within  his  own  bosom. 
This  is  that  *c  perfect  law  of  liberty"  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks ;  it  is,  in~the  language  of  the  Saviour,  contained  in  his 
word,  by  which  we  are  taught  the  truth,  and  it  is  the  truth,  he 
assures  us,  that  makes  us  free. 


*  This  articie  was  read  at  a  Social  Lyceum  instituted  at  Bangor,  Maine.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  many  other  Lyceums  of  a  similar  character  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country. — Ed. 
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Whatever  deviates  from  this  line  of  perfect  rectitude,  is  a 
mark  of  obstinacy  and  servility.  It  betrays  either  a  weakness  of 
understanding,  or  a  dereliction  of  moral  principle. 

Obstinacy  and  servility  are  traits  usually  united  in  the  same 
character,  and  seem  mutually  to  produce  each  other.  By  ob- 
stinacy, I  mean  a  stubborn  adherence  to  an  avowed  opinion, 
with  an  unwillingness  to  yield  it  to  reason  andevidence.  By 
servility,  a  dependence  upon  the  opinions  of  others  without  un- 
derstanding the  reasons  upon  which  such  opinions  are  founded. 
Servility  has  usually  been  charged  as  the  fault  of  weak  minds, 
while  obstinacy  has  been  thought  to  indicate  courage  and  spirit. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  both  are  not  proofs  of  weakness,  and, 
more  often  than  otherwise,  of  a  disregard  of  honesty.  They 
are  both  evidence  of  an  uncultivated  mind  ;  obstinacy  being 
usually  found  with  rudeness  of  manners,  and  servility  the  fault 
of  indolence  and  stupidity. 

The  person  who  is  obstinate  is  so  usually  because  he  has  bor- 
rowed his  opinions,  and  is  forward  in  insisting  upon  them,  and 
afraid  to  yield  them,  because  he  is  afraid  of  being  found  out. 
He  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  or  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  is  never  desirous  of  exhibiting  himself  in  this 
manner  ;  while  the  obstinate  man  is  continually  assuming  the 
port  and  demeanour  of  a  man  of  decision.  He  shows  his  weak- 
ness and  servility  by  attempting  to  appear  what  he  is  not. 
Whoever  attempts  to  attract  attention  to  himself  is  far  removed 
from  independence. 

As  far  as  the  intellect  merely  is  concerned,  we  should  say 
one  is  equally  censurable  with  the  other. 

If  we  inquire  which  renders  its  possessor  most  disagreeable 
to  others  ?  I  answer,  the  obstinate  man.  To  find  a  person  who 
is  unwilling  to  assent  to  a  proposition,  which  reason  and  con- 
science in  their  unclouded  exercise  would  approve,  excites  at 
once  disgust  and  contempt.  Lost  alike  to  propriety  as  well  as 
reason,  they  become  arrogant  and  vain.  While  the  person  who 
is  the  passive  recipient  of  other  men's  opinions,  if  he  cannot 
excite  our  interest,  he  does  not  always  entitle  himself  to  our 
dislike. 

The  obstinate  man  is  continually  running  into  excesses.  In- 
fluenced by  no  motives  but  those  of  vanity  he  iscontinually 
fearful  that  he  may  be  thought  lacking  in  spirit.  His  object  is 
to  gain  distinction,  and  he  even  prefers  the  distinction  of  being 
despised,  to  the  not  being  a  subject  of  remark.     If  he  can  gain 
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ihe  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  or  be  gazed  at  by  the  crowd,  he 
willingly  disregards  the  means. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  obstinacy  is  less  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  charity  than  the  opposite  trait.  Though  both  are 
deserving  of  censure,  they  are  not  equally  so. 

Bangor,  Me.  p. 


The  Blush. 


Was  it  unholy  ? — Surely  no  ! 

The  tongue  no  purer  thought  can  speak, 

And  from  the  heart,  no  feeling  flow 

More  chaste,  than  brightens  woman's  cheek. 

How  oft  we  mark  the  deep-tinged  rose 
Soft  mantling  where  the  lily  grew, 
Nor  deem  that  where  such  beauty  blows 
A  teach'rous  thorn  's  concealed  from  view ! 

That  thorn  may  touch  some  tender  vein, 
And  crimson  o'er  the  wounded  part! — 
Unheeded,  too,  a  transient  pain 
Will  flush  the  cheek,  and  thrill  the  heart. 

On  beauty's  lids,  the  gem-like  tear 
Oft  sheds  its  evanescent  ray, 
But  scarce  is  seen  to  sparkle,  ere 
'Tis  chased  by  beaming  smiles  away! 

Just  so  the  blush  is  formed — and  flies — 
Nor  owns  reflection's  calm  control — 
It  comes — it  deepens — fades  and  dies  ; 
A  gush  of  feeling  from  the  soul ! 

MOINA. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Few  things  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  soften  the  heart,  and 
exercise  a  humanizing  influence  over  the  whole  character,  than 
parting  from  persons  and  places  we  love,  You  may  call  it  weak- 
ness, but  it  is  a  weakness  almost  inseparable  from  beings  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  and  our  affections  must  be  rooted  out,  and  all 
our  sensibilities  extinguished,  before  we  can  give  up  suddenly  any 
thing  to  which  we  are  strongly  attached,  without  being  moved, 
and  moved  deeply.  It  is  something  to  give  up  at  once  the  society 
of  those  who  have  been  so  long  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and 
to  whom  we  stand  connected  by  innumerable  ties.  It  is  some- 
thing to  go  where  a  strange  language  is  spoken,  and  where  the 
habits,  feelings  and  institutions  of  a  people  are  entirely  strange. 
The  love  of  novelty,  however  strong,  is  as  nothing  to  the  cher- 
ished and  reasonable  attachments  of  years,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  loneliness,  among  per- 
sons and  places  we  never  saw  before,  which  is  hardly  compen- 
sated by  any  agreeable  qualities  they  may  otherwise  have. 
There  is  an  ease  and  confidence  wanting,  which  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  happiness,  and  it  takes  time  for  the  newness 
to  wear  away,  and  for  the  mind  to  be  reconciled  and  feel  at 
home.  You  may  find  good  and  warm  hearts,  all  the  world  over,, 
but  where  will  you  find  the  ready  anticipation  of  every  want, 
the  eagerness  to  oblige,  the  heart's  overflowing  confidence  and 
love,  but  at  home  ?  It  is  not  weakness  to  be  moved  at  the  part- 
ing; it  is  rather  the  strength  of  an  enduring  affection,  clinging 
to  all  that  is  dearest  to  it  on  earth.  If  this  parting  is  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  are  going  to  a  distant  land,  and  in  feeble  health, 
it  is  touching  and  trying  beyond  expression.  The  stoutest 
heart  sinks  as  the  precious  time  that  is  left  shrinks  away  min- 
ute by  minute,  and  there  is  a  hurried  and  feverish  anxiety  to 
do  and  say  more  than  is  either  necessary  or  possible.  The  very 
efforts  we  make  to  fortify  ourselves,  only  serve  to  deprive  us  of 
all  strength,  and  he  must  have  more  than  ordinary  control  over 
his  feelings,  who  is  not  subdued  as  a  child,  when  he  feels  the 
last  kind  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  hears  in  a  broken  and  hur- 
ried voice  the  last  parting  benediction  of  those  whose  affection 
has  stood  the  same  in  calm  and  storm,  through  every  change 
which  years  have  brought.  As  we  turn  away,  and  the  door  clos- 
es upon  us,  there  is  a  hollowness  and  stupefaction  in  the  feeling 
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that  we  are  alone,  that  like  an  evil  spirit  haunts  us  for  hours. 
We  sit  down  and  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  are  still, 
but  it  is  a  stillness  without  repose,  for  the  soul  has  been  moved 
from  its  profoundest  depths,  and  its  troubled  waters  will  not  soon 
be  calmed.  The  gushing  fountain  of  memory  is  now  unsealed, 
and  the  experience  of  a  life  is  concentrated  into  the  compass  of 
a  few  hours.  Recollections  of  persons  and  things  which  have 
hitherto  rested  as  forgotten,  are  now  revived  with  astonishing 
freshness.  At  first,  indeed,  they  are  faint  and  indistinct,  but  they 
gradually  spread  their  soft  hues  over  the  memory,  like  those 
beautiful  northern  lights,  whose  rays  steal  up  the  sky  with  a 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  progress,  till  at  last  they  cover 
with  their  clear,  pale  glory,  the  whole  quarter  of  the  heavens,  on 
which  we  are  gazing.  We  go  over  minutely  the  successive 
changes  of  each  year,  and  search  out,  with  a  strong  and  patient 
eagerness,  for  whatever  has  had  even  a  remote  influence  upon 
character. 

Thus  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  objects,  we  give  our- 
selves wholly  up  to  the  world  of  the  past,  till  at  last  we  stop, 
completely  wearied  in  trying  to  account  for  what  is  wholly  un- 
accountable to  us,  in  the  mysterious  connexion  between  the 
several  parts  of  its  crowded  history.  We  come  back  again  to 
the  present.  We  look  at  everything  with  a  closer  interest  than 
we  ever  did  before,  for  association  has  made  them  all  dear  to 
us.  Every  little  preparation  for  our  departure  oppresses  us, 
for  it  tells  us  how  much  we  are  losing  and  how  soon,  and  the 
tears  fall  thick  and  fast,  as  we  read  over  the  kind  notes  of  those 
who  are  too  distant  to  give  us  personally  their  good  wishes* 
The  eye,  too,  is  caught  by  a  thousand  little  tokens  of  regard 
from  those  who  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare, and  we  have  collected  them  together  as  memorials  of  the 
experience  of  many  years.  Some  are  from  the  dead,  and  some 
from  the  living  ;  from  the  young,  who  at  school  were  the  hap- 
piest, but  were  soon  orphans  without  a  home,  and  are  now  al- 
tered men — strangers  in  places  which  once  knew  them  well ; — 
some  are  from  those  who  are  abroad,  we  know  not  where,  and 
some  from  those  who  were  once  our  bosom  friends,  and  died 
early.  Here  and  there  is  the  gift  of  one  who  broke  the  inti- 
macy of  years  for  some  unkind  word,  or  trifling  misapprehen- 
sion, or  unjust  suspicion,  but  for  whom  our  affection  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  which  we  are  sure  no  subsequent  unkindness  can 
cancel.     Forget  them,  say  some,  their  affection  must  be  worth-. 
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less.     It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  them.    Forget 
them  !     Oh,    no  !     They  may  forget  us,  but   we   cannot   forget 
the  happy  hours  we  have  had  together,  the  kindness  with  which 
they  once  greeted,  and  the  confidence  which  they  once  reposed 
in  us.     We  can  only  sorrow  with  a  true   sorrow,  that  the   trifle 
of  a  moment  should  have    weighed   more  with   them  than  the 
friendship  of  a  long  tested   and   tried  intimacy,    and   like  the 
short  and  sickly  wind  of  a  tropical  climate,  should   have  poison- 
ed the  almost  perfect  growth  of  the  finest  summer.     Here,  too, 
is  the  last  gift  of  some  aged  friend,  whose  kind  voice   wTe   seem 
still  to  hear,  and  who  seems  still  to  smile  upon  us  with  the  same 
bland  look  with  which  she  always  welcomed  us  when  alive.  We 
wrere   always,   from   some   accidental  circumstance,  a  favorite, 
and  she  was  never   wearied   in   making  us  happy.     Oh,  it  is  a 
holy  and  delightful  thing  to  see  the  gravity  of  old  age  bend  be- 
fore the  frolic  glee  of  childhood,  and  completely  forget  itself  as 
it  joins  in  its  noisy  and    thoughtless   pastimes  ;  at   a  time,    too, 
when  the  absolute  infirmity  of  years  makes  it  almost  necessari- 
ly selfish,  and  almost  its  only  happiness  is  an  undisturbed  quiet  and 
patient  looking  forward  to  a  better  country,  even  an  '  heavenly  ;' 
if  there  is  any  thing  which  we  remember  with  a  deep  and  lasting 
affection,    it  is  the  kindness  of  a  happy,  cheerful  old  age.     We 
recall  with  a  pure  delight,  how  patiently  it  bore  our  fretfulness, 
and  irreverent  wilfulness,  how  it  helped  us  through  our  hard  les- 
sons, and  calmed  our   passionate  griefs  at  disappointment,  and 
entered    with  a  warmer   interest   into    all    our    little  plans,  and 
tended  us  with  all   a  mother's   fondness    when    we    were    sick. 
From   those  lips,    too,   came  counsel   where  impressions   have 
never  faded,  and  when  the  Bible,  and  God,   and  heaven,  were 
spoken  of,  it  was  never  with  a  fearful  look  and  tone,  but  a  sober 
cheerfulness  which  delighted  to  talk  of  them.     At  this  distance 
of  years  we  do  reverence  and  love  with  our  whole   heart  their 
blessed  memory  ;    and  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  we  wonder  that 
we  did   not   love  them  better,   and   we   reproach   ourselves  for 
the  pain  which  we  at  any  time  thoughtlessly  gave  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  feelings  which  crowd  upon  us  at  part- 
ing. There  are  others  with  relation  to  the  future,  equally  try- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  shall  we  meet  no  sad 
changes  when  we  return  ?  Will  the  same  voices  welcome  us 
back  that  have  said,  Farewell  ?  Will  disease  stay  his  hand,  and 
leave  untouched  the  beautiful  color,  mantling  as  richly  as  it  now 
does,  in  the  faces  we  love  ?     Shall  we  miss  no  one  from  the 
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happy  circle  we  left  ?  Will  not  circumstances  change  the  feel- 
ings of  our  friends  toward  us?  But  it  is  wrong  to  ask  such 
questions.  The  future  may  be  happier  than  the  present — God's 
will  be  done,  be  ever  our  prayer.  That  will  is  always  right, — 
1  Let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.' 

C.    A.    F. 

St.  Thomas,  March  22,   1831. 


To  Miss  ,  on  her  Birthday. 


Years  pass  away  like  summer  clouds  ; 

Hours,  like  the  dew  drop's  beams, 
While  thoughtless  man  his  memory  crowds 

With  visions  vain,  and  dreams. 
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And  buoyant  youth,  with  eager  mind, 

Grasps  pleasures  as  they  fly, 
And  pressing  on,  ne'er  looks  behind, 

Nor  dreams  that  phantoms  die. 

Hope  weaves  her  amaranthine  flowers 

In  coronals  of  joy — 
Love  crowns  the  happy,  jocund  hours, 

Which  pass  without  alloy. 

But  time  e'er  long  breaks  all  the  dreams, 

Of  childhood's  fitful  days, 
And  robs  earth's  fair  and  cloudless  scenes 

Of  all  their  mingling  rays. 

And  thou,  sweet  friend — tho'  life  is  young, 
And  brief  hath  been  thy  years — 

Hast  had  thy  soul  with  anguish  wrung, 
And  steeped  thy  heart  in  tears. 

Time,  too,  upon  thy  mind  has  wrought 
But  has  not  touch'd  thy  brow, 

And  sorrow  may  have  whilom  sought 
Thy  trusting  heart  to  bow. 

This  is  thy  birthday — deeply  fraught 
With  hope,  love,  joy  and  fear ; 

And  with  it  memory  hath  brought 
The  changes  of  the  year. 

Perchance  sweet  visions  will  arise, 
Which  once  were  fondly  cherished  ; 

Thy  bosom,  too,  may  swell  with  sighs 
For  hopes  untimely  perished. 
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But  fear  not — gird  on  virtue's  shield, 

And  trust  in  God  alone ; 
None  e'er  before  His  footstool  kneeled, 

Or  sought  in  vain  His  throne. 

C.    R.  A. 


SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 

The  Influence  of  Women  on  Society. 

BY    JOHN    A.    BOLLES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  selecting  a  subject  for  my 
lecture  this  evening,  I  have  turned  away  from  those  natural 
sciences,  which  furnish  so  fascinating  and  popular  a  field  of 
inquiry ;  and  by  doing  this  may,  perhaps,  have  lost  the  power 
of  engaging,  so  closely,  your  attention  to  my  remarks. 

But  I  have  selected  a  theme,  on  which,  as  yet,  by  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  turned  ;  and  which  appeals  to  all  of  us 
as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  a  great  political  community, 
whose  institutions  depend  materially  on  a  proper  understanding 
of  my  subject. 

Trusting,  therefore,  to  be  not  wholly  unheeded,  and  hoping 
to  contribute  something,  however  small,  to  the  great  cause  of 
man's  improvement,  I  will  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  The 
mighty  influence  exerted  on  society  by  woman,  and  of  the 
education  which,  in  view  of  this  influence,  she  ought  to  receive. 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  the  influence  of  woman  in  that 
capacity  by  which  she  teaches  our  hearts  the  first  lesson  of 
love  ; — as  mother,  around  whom  our  affections  twine  as  closely 
and  surely,  as  the  young  vine  clasps  itself  about  the  branch  that 
supports  it :  our  love  for  whom  becomes  so  thoroughly  a  part 
and  portion  of  ourselves,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  time  and 
decay.  When  all  other  passions  have  turned  to  bitterness ; 
when  every  other  kind  feeling  is  withered  and  dead,  this  reaching 
out  of  the  heart  towards  our  mother,  this  undying  freshness  of 
early  recollection,  remains  an  imperishable  element  of  our 
nature. 

And  if  this  emotion,  so  strong  and  endurable,  be  associated 
in  the  mind  with  lessons  of  virtue,   and  precepts  of  wisdom, 
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bow  does  it  abide  like  a  ministering  angel  in  tbe  dark  strife  of 
passions,  to  sooth,  to  cheer,  and  to  guide  !  But  if  it  be  woven 
into  the  tissue  of  evil  principles,  and  incorporated  with  the 
lessons  of  ignorance  or  error,  how  will  it  rest  on  us  with  a 
continued  curse,  and  remain  our  persecuting  demon  I 

How  vastly  important  is  it  that  this  passion,  this  earliest  friend 
and  latest  companion  of  the  heart,  be  made  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  it,  moulding  it  to  moral  beauty,  and  telling 
mightily  on  its  present  and  future  happiness. 

But  it  is  not  to  filial  affection  alone  that  the  mind  is  so  early 
susceptihle,  and  so  lastingly  true.  It  is  equally  yielding  and 
equally  tenacious,  with  reference  to  every  early  impression 
whatsoever.  We  come  into  life  with  bare  capacities,  which 
education  is  to  build  up  into  powers  and  faculties  : — the  first 
hand  laid  upon  these  capacities,  settles  their  bent  and  bias  forever. 
Education  commences  at  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  and 
goes  on  surely  and  constantly,  whether  we  carry  it  on,  or  leave 
the  mind  to  its  own  guidance.  If  the  child  be  not  operated  on  by 
causes  especially  selected  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  to  a  proper 
model,  it  will,  by  other  and  accidental  causes,  be  led  into  other 
and  uncertain  paths  and  habits.  For  as  you  have  heard  me 
at  former  times  remark,  there  is  not,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
a  single  object  presented  to  the  senses,  casually  or  intentionally, 
that  does  not  most  surely  set  its  stamp  and  exert  its  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  immortal.  Not  merely  the  lessons 
inculcated  in  given  quantity  at  set  periods, — but  every  word 
spoken  in  his  hearing ;  every  action  that  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  his  observation,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  study  and  in 
play,  openly  and  in  secret. 

Here,  then,  is  a  guardianship  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
responsibility  ;  and  the  mother  is  she  to  whom,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  it  is  committed.  That  she  be  able  to  discharge  her 
trust  fully  and  faithfully,  is  a  demand  of  the  temporal  and 
eternal  destiny  of  her  offspring. 

That  we  may  more  clearly  discover  the  maternal  duties 
and  the  education  necessary  to  their  proper  performance,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  object  of  education  in  general.  Now  it  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  very  few,  even  yet,  have  taken  views  of  this 
subject  sufficiently  broad.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are 
governed  by  the  notion  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  acquisition  of  power  and  distinction,  are  their  greatest 
objects  ;  and  thus  their  principles  are  formed  on  a  false  model, 
33 
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their  minds  improperly  developed.  Long  enough  have  men 
been  trained  up  to  follow  these  delusions  :  long  enough  has 
the  human  mind  been  turned  aside  from  ks  proper  and  high 
purposes. 

The  object  of  education,  in  the  language  of  one  whose  giant 
intellect  is  making  his  character  the  character  of  his  age,  is  "  to 
render  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering 
and  applying  or  obeying  the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed 
the  universe."*  This  is  philosophically  true  ;  but  lack  of  time  will 
prevent  us  from  demonstating  its  correctness  by  an  examination 
of  the  laws  alluded  to.  Limited  as  we  are,  we  must  rest 
content  with  the  narrow  but  more  practical  view  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  He  says  that  the  "first  object  of  education  is  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both 
speculative  and  active,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible  :  and  the  second  object  is, 
to  ivatch  over  the  impressions  and  associations  of  the  mind,  in 
early  life,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  the  influence  of  prevailing 
errors,  and  engage,  as  far  as  possible,  its  prepossessions  on  the 
side  of  truth.' T 

Under  the  first  division  of  the  objects  of  education,  i.  e. 
the  intellectual  part,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  formation 
of  correct  habits  of  thought,  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
balance  of  the  mind.  And  to  this  a  full  knowledge  of  mental 
philosophy  is  indispensable.  The  mother  should  be  aware  that 
she  is  planting  seed  that  can  never  be  removed,  but  which  will 
grow  up  into  maturity  of  good  or  evil  fruits.  That  nature  has 
made  the  young  mind  plastic  and  ductile,  insomuch  that  she 
can  mould  it  at  first  according  to  her  pleasure,  but  that  having 
once  taken  its  direction,  the  power  of  man  alone  is  impotent  to 
bend  it  aside.  That  the  natural  relation  of  the  powers  should 
be,  05  far  as  the  circumstances  of  life  will  allow,  preserved ; 
for,  by  the  undue  cultivation  and  developement  of  some,  and 
the  repression  of  others,  the  mental  harmony  is  destroyed, 
a  diseased  and  distorted  intellectual  frame  produced,  and  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  life  prevented*  A 
peculiar  prefession,  in  after  life,  may  demand  the  more  frequent 
use  of  some  faculties  than  of  others  :  but  the  narrow  scope  of 
a  trade  or  profession  should  not  be  allowed  to  imprison  the 
intellect ;  early  education  should  attend  equally  to  every  faculty  j 


*  President  Wayhind's  Lecture  before  the  American  Institute. 
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remembering  that  the  natural  balance  of  mind  is  as  necessary 
•to  health  and  happiness,  as  the  exercise  of  the  members  of  the 
body  is  to  the  symmetry  of  our  physical  organization. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits  is  the  early 
communication  of  facts  and  principles.  In  the  first,  the  mother 
must  perfectly  understand  the  laws  of  mind,  and  be  able  to 
calculate  the  moral  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  efficiency 
of  means.  In  the  next,  she  must  be  prepared  with  a  store  of 
knowledge  equivalent  to  the  capacities  of  her  children,  while 
they  are  under  her  pupilage, — so  that  the  ardent  curiosity  of 
childhood  be  not  damped  by  parental  ignorance,  nor  time  be  lost 
in  mental  slumber,  when  the  soul  might  be  awake  and  abroad 
in  the  great  field  of  truth.  It  is  hoped  that  men  are  at  last 
becoming  aware  that  instruction  should  begin  at  a  very  early 
age  :  that  the  mind  should  be  put  in  motion,  and  in  proper 
motion,  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  as  knowledge  has  increased., 
and  the  medium  of  communicating  it  become  simplified,  the 
learning  which  formerly  required  years  of  study  may  be  now 
instilled  in  far  less  time,  and  at  a  far  earlier  period. 

We  are  ready  to  cry  out  against  the  stupidity  of  those  who 
suffer  years  and  years  to  be  lost,  and  infinitely  worse  than  lost, 
by  delaying  the  commencement  of  instruction,  and  allowing  the 
child  to  form,  unguided,  habits  of  mental  sloth,  and  collections 
of  useless  or  injurious  knowledge.  We  are,  beyond  expression, 
indignant  at  those  robbers,  not  merely  of  their  offspring,  but  of 
all  coming  generations.  Every  hour  lost  is  felt  not  only  by 
your  child,  whose  march  into  the  world  of  knowledge  is 
delayed,  but  by  those  whose  minds  will  from  him  receive  a 
diminished  amount  of  information  :  and  ye  who  allow  your 
children  to  learn  one  fact,  or  understand  one  principle  a  year 
later  than  they  might  have  learned  or  understood  it,  are  guilty 
of  sin  against  the  purposes  of  God,  who  formed  us  intelligent 
creatures,  to  learn  and  obey  the  laws  by  which  his  universe  ie 
governed. 

The  second  object  of  education,  viz  :  the  formation  of 
•moral  habits  and  principles,  comes  still  more  immediately  under 
the  mother's  influence,  and  is  of  vastly  greater  consequence. 
Early  impressions  determine  the  future  moral  character  :  early 
associations  recommend,  according  to  the  care  which  they  have 
received,  either  virtue  or  vice.  The  mind  begins  at  an  almost 
incredibly  youthful  date  to  observe,  to  speculate,  to  form 
conclusions.     None  of  us  can  trace  the  great  leading  principles 
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of  our  nature  down  to  their  early  formation.  And  if  our 
character  in  life,  and  our  destiny  hereafter,  receive  their  cast 
and  shape  from 'these  early  principles,  how  important  is  it,  that 
she,  by  whose  hand  they  are  formed,  be  competent  to  the  task  ; 
and  under  what  weight  of  responsibility — a  responsibility  which 
includes  all  time,  and  takes  hold  on  eternity,  does  the  mother 
perform  her  duties.  It  is  delightful  to  believe  that  God  has  so 
formed  us  that  education  may  engage  all  our  prepossessions  on 
the  side  of  truth:  that  error  and  falsehood  are  not  naturally 
our  favorites,  and  that  virtue  maybe  made  the  highest,  loveliest, 
most  favorite  object  of  pursuit,  and  clothed  in  all  the  fascinations 
of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty. 

It  is  in  anticipation  of  that  time,  when  education  shall  begin 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  and  continue  through 
life,  that  we  venture  to  hope  for  a  most  glorious  era,  when  man 
shall  rise  well  up  towards  the  perfection  of  that  heavenly  Being 
in  whose  likeness  he  was  created. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
philanthropy,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  those  infant 
schools  that  have  recently  been  introduced  to  popularity. 
Receiving  the  children  of  people  too  poor  to  give  them  an 
education,  and  too  ignorant  to  be  themselves  instructors,  at 
an  age  when  the  mind  is  unformed  and  plastic,  and  educating 
them  in  a  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  developement  of  all 
the  faculties,  these  schools  are  indeed  hospitals  of  mind,  and 
from  them  we  may  hope  the  most  beneficial  and  pleasing  results. 
They  will  spread  light  and  intelligence  among  the  common 
people,  thus  harmonizing  with  our  republican  institutions,  by 
preparing  the  people  to  govern  themselves  :  they  will  give  to  the 
poor  the  power,  and  almost  the  moral  certainty,  of  becoming  the 
wealthiest,  the  greatest,  and  the  wisest,  by  the  spell  of  industry, 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  virtuous  habits  :  for  in  our  land, 
thanks  be  to  God,  poverty  is  not  a  caste, — it  is  no  prison  wall 
*—  no  insurmountable  barrier  ;  and  whatever  of  honor,  or  power, 
or  glory,  the  wide  field  of  the  republic  can  offer  to  human  hope, 
is  accessible  to  all.  Mind,  and  mind  alone,  has  the  sceptre 
and  the  high  places  :  and  mind,  though  it  spring  from  the  hovel 
of  utter  poverty,  may  go  up  with  giant  step  to  the  summit  of 
public  distinction,  and  blazon  its  own  glories  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  our  national  temple. 

We  may  also  predict  other  benefits  that  will  follow  the  success 
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of  these  infant  seminaries.  The  impulse  given  by  them  to  the 
poor,  will  stimulate  the  more  wealthy,  and  the  system  of  maternal 
instruction  will  be  vastly  improved,  especially  when  those  who 
have  risen  by  aid  of  this  early  institution  shall  be  resolved  to 
minister  the  same  advantages  to  their  children. 

That  our  view  of  the  immense  influence  of  the  mother  on 
the  character  of  her  children  is  not  exaggerated,  is  beautifully 
shown  by  the  fact  that  of  all  those  mighty  spirits  who  have 
instructed,  delighted,  or  astonished  mankind, — philosophers, 
philanthropists,  or  poets,  whose  names  are  associated  with 
undying  recollections,  there  has  been  scarcely  one  who  has 
not  attributed  his  greatness  to  the  peculiar  care  of  his  mother. 
Could  there  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  filial  gratitude  an  incense 
more  grateful  than  this  ?  Could  a  stronger  lesson  of  wisdom 
or  warning  be  read  to  the  ignorant,  the  neglectful,  the  abusive 
parent  ?  Could  there  be  found  a  more  forcible  argument  to 
prove  that  she  who  thus  has  the  planting  of  seeds  that  grow 
up  into  glory  or  disgrace,  should  be  prepared  by  every 
possible  means  for  the  performance  of  her  duty  :  that  she  ought 
to  be  educated  as  one  who  governs  the  character  of  coming 
generations  ? 

One  word  on  physical  education.  But  one  will  be  proper, 
as  public  attention  has  been  already  awakened  to  this  subject 
by  far  abler  and  more  experienced  persons. 

While  education  has  reference  to  the  threefold  nature  of  our 
powers,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  physical  part  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  soul,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  body. 
But  while  we  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  material  world,  formed 
of  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  of  spirit,  we  must  be  content  to 
divide  our  cares  between  the  soul  and  its  residence  :  to  have 
regard  to  pains  and  aches,  sensations  and  their  organs,  as  well 
as  intellectual  operations  and  moral  emotions  :  and  while  we 
soar  into  the  regions  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  consider  bone, 
brawn,  and  sinew,  as  essential  to  our  progress. 

To  enforce  my  idea,  let  me  quote  from  a  spirited  article  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine.  "  Two  things," 
says  the  writer,  "  are  needed  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  everywhere 
else.  One  is  a  woman,  who  will  learn  to  demonstrate  the  anatomy 
of  the  chest,  he.  to  all  females,  that  they  may  know  for  themselves 
and  for  their  offspring,  more  than  they  will  believe  without 
seeing  and  feeling,  as  did  the  incredulous  apostle,   who  thrust 
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his  finger  into  the  wounded  side  of  the  Redeemer.  If  a 
properly  educated  woman,  of  strong  mind  and  heart,  would 
undertake  such  a  task  in  behalf  of  her  sex,  she  would  deserve 
the  appellation  of  the  apostle  of  usefulness  to  a  misguided 
generation." 

Now  this  is  most  undoubtedly  true,  and  society  is  calling  out 
in  the  affecting  language  of  human  suffering,  for  such  instruction. 
But  instead  of  one  solitary  lecturer,  we  would  have  every 
mother  so  familiar  with  those  anatomical  truths,  the  knowledge 
of  winch  would  teach  her  the  necessity  and  means  of  correct 
physical  education,  as  not  to  become  a  curse  to  her  children  : 
as  not  to  cramp  and  distort  the  mind  by  ignorantly  cruel  and 
injudicious  treatment  of  the  body.  Not  that  every  parent  can 
become  a  surgeon  or  physician  :  that  is  not  expected.  But 
every  parent  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  so  familiar  with  the  simple 
principles  of  healthful  life,  as  to  avoid  becoming  the  murderer 
of  the  comfort,  or  health  of  her  child  ;  to  make  the  body  strong 
and  active  ; — a  fit  residence  for  the  immortal  mind,  and  worthy 
to  be  called,  without  insult,  "the  image  of  God." 

If  mothers  were  so  instructed,  it  is  almost  incredible  how 
much  of  the  pains  and  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  now  heir, 
might  be  done  away,  how  vastly  the  condition  of  man  would 
be  improved.  It  is  only  by  the  diffusion  and  use  of  such 
knowledge  that  this  pale,  puny,  and  sickly  generation  can  be 
renovated,  and  restored  to  that  vigor  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  artificial  habits  and  evil  treatment  of  society. 

II.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  influence  of  woman  over  us  at  a 
more  advanced  age ;  when,  breaking  away  from  the  hitherto 
narrow  circle  of  home  associates,  we  begin  to  mingle  more 
generally  in  society  ;  when  according  to  the  usages  of  the  world, 
we  make  our  debut  as  equal  participators  in  the  pleasures,  and 
labors,  and  strifes  of  mankind.  And  here  we  must  beg  leave 
to  add  our  tribute  of  approbation  to  that  so  richly  deserved  and 
received  by  one  of  our  members,  whose  labors  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  improvement  will  meet  with  more  than  human 
reward,  and  who  has  recently  exposed  the  folly  and  evil  of  what 
is  fashionably  termed  the  i-  coming  out"  of  young  persons,  into 
the  world  of  dissipation,  from  a  seclusion  which  has  totally 
unfitted  them  for  communion  with  that  world  :  as  if  they  were 
then  at  liberty  to  forget,  as  soon  and  perfectly  as  possible,  the 
past,  in  the  glare  and  gaiety  of  the  present.  We  are  confident 
that  this  foolish  habit,  now  exposed  to  observation,  will  be 
hushed  out  of  existence. 
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To  return.  As  the  sexes  are  allowed  more  frequency  of 
social  intercourse,  they  begin  to  exert  over  each  other  a  very 
powerful  influence  :  and  woman  ruling,  as  she  does,  the  heart 
with  a  sceptre  which  gallantry,  good  taste,  and  the  fitness  of 
things  alike  constrain  us  to  obey,  it  is  of  corresponding  importance 
that  she  be  fitted  to  make  her  sovereignty  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing. 

We  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  her  influence  only  by 
considering  in  how  many  different  aspects  it  is  displayed. 

The  effect  of  our  association  with  ladies,  most  observable 
to  a  casual  spectator,  is  produced  on  the  manners.  And,  in  a 
world  like  ours,  manners  are  of  no  small  efficacy  in  producing 
pleasure  or  pain  :  clothing  in  additional  charms  the  kind  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  casting  the  veil  of  concealment  over  its  evil 
emotions.  While  some  of  the  forms  of  society  become  odious 
and  burdensome,  politeness  of  manners  always  recommends 
itself  to  favor,  tt  is  the  offspring  of  good  taste,  which,  next  to 
religion,  has  the  most  prevalent  agency  in  making  society 
agreeable,  and  life  tolerable.  Jt  so  modifies  the  conduct  that 
we  seem  acting  on  the  golden  maxim,  of  making  others'  pleasures- 
our  own  ;  of  regarding  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  But  this  polish 
of  manner  is  not  spontaneous — it  is  acquired  by  association 
with  that  more  delicate  sex,  whose  keen  mental  perception  and 
finished  taste,  soften  down  our  sterner  natures,  and  adorn  them 
with  graces  not  their  own. 

Chesterfield,  whose  practical  wisdom  cannot  be  doubted,, 
how  much  soever  his  moral  purity  be  questioned,  urged  upon  his 
son  the  necessity  of  the  grace  of  manners  to  success  in  life,  and 
always  mentioned  female  society  as  its  school.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  enforcing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  advocate, 
that  he  recommends  the  society  of  married  ladies,  as  most 
certain  to  produce  the  desired  result.  But  why  ?  Why,  simply 
because  female  education  was  so  imperfect,  that  till  ripe  age,, 
and  the  sober  feelings  of  married  life,  had  driven  away  their 
follies  and  frivolities,  and  subjected  them  to  the  dominion  of 
good  sense,  their  influence  could  not  be  salutary.  Now  let  their 
education  provide  that  their  minds  shall  never  be  light  and  silly, 
and  their  influence  will  not  wait  for  marriage  or  middle  age  to 
make  it  desirable :  it  will  be  so  from  the  beginning,  and  even 
more  so  before  marriage  has  in  a  manner  limited  its  operation. 
There  is  certainly  no  period  in  life  when  the  mind  is  necessarily 
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foolish  or  frivolous  :  when  good  sense  and  sober   thought  may 
not  control  it,  and  make  themselves  felt  on  its  associates. 

Now  female  society  does  necessarily  regulate  our  manners  ; 
and,  according  to  the  kind  or  frequency  or  that  society,  will 
our  manners  be  affected.  If  the  agency  be  not  good,  its 
consequences,  will  not  be  salutary  ;  but  they  must  be  lamented 
the  more  seriously,  as  it  is  powerful.  That  she  whose  society 
is  thus  sure  to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  our  comfort  and 
pleasure,  should  be  qualified  to  make  us  rejoice  in  it,  is  too  plain 
a  proposition  to  be  questioned. 

Another  mode  in  which  female  influence  is  exercised,  and 
which  has  yet  been  far  too  slightly  noticed,  is  in  the  matter 
of  fashions  ; — fashions  of  dress  : — of  public  amusements,  of 
spending  time  and  money.  Over  the  whole  of  this  wide  field, 
female  control  is  unbroken  :  her  sway  absolute.  And  if  we  will 
reflect  how  surely  these  things  are  indications  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  taste  of  woman  ;  how  great  are  their  influence  on 
property,  time,  character,  we  must  feel  constrained  to  grant  that 
her  proper  education  who  is  to  exercise  such  power,  is  not 
merely  of  individual,  but  of  national  importance. 

In  the  fashions  of  dress,  capricious  as  they  are,  we  have 
certainly  an  index  of  the  moral,  if  not  of  the  mental  taste. 
Decency,  if  not  beauty,  will  always  be  observed  by  one  of 
correct  principles  :  and  extravagance,  if  it  do  not  display 
insensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  is  certain  proof  of 
feeble  judgment.  An  American  lady  who  apes  the  fashionable 
frivolities  and  indelicacies  of  Paris  and  London,  is  not 
necessarily  a  fool, — but  is  surely  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  public  purity,  or  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  republican 
institutions.  But  besides  demonstrating  the  character  of  woman 
herself,  fashion  is  a  powerful  agent  in  operating, — or  rather  a 
powerful  means  of  operating — on  the  character  of  her  associates  ; 
it  is  intimately  united  with  either  general  purity,  simplicity  and 
economy,  or  public  corruption  and  extravagance.  Over  this 
means  woman  has  perfect  control,  and  ought  she  not  to  be  so 
instructed  as  to  make  her  power  subservient  to  good  purposes  ? 

So  also  with  regard  to  fashionable  amusements  and  modes  of 
spending  our  time.  We  are  moved  and  impelled  by  her  whose 
tyranny  is  never  the  subject  of  complaint  or  resistance. 

But  we  are  confident  that  this  division  of  our  subject  is  far 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  so  hastily,  as  under  the  name 
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of  fashion,  we  might  feci  inclined  to  pass  by  it.  Time  constrains 
us,  however,  to  be  brief.  Individual  and  national  character  is 
vastly  modified  by  the  nature  of  those  employments,  amusements 
or  otherwise,  which  occupy  that  portion  of  time  not  devoted  to 
active  business.  Specially  true  is  this  in  crowded  cities,  where 
wealth  offers  all  the  allurements  of  leisure  and  luxury  to  a 
large  number  of  the  population,  and  it  is  a  question  of  serious 
interest  how  time  can  be  most  easily  and  pleasantly  whiled 
away. 

We  will  not  stop  to  expatiate  on  what  every  one  feels  for 
himself — the  authority  of  woman  over  this  subject;  but  in  the 
full  confidence  that,  ere  long,  her  education  will  enable  her  to 
make  that  authority  of  the  greatest  public  benefit,  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  our  national  institutions,  we  will  proceed  to 
enumerate  some  of  those  results  which  we  hope  from  the  salutary 
operation  of  her  influence. 

And  first,  we  are  confident  that  when  woman  has  by  education 
been  enabled  to  make  her  influence  as  healthful  as  it  is  strong, 
oiw  literature  will  assume  a  more  social  character  than 
literature  has  ever  possessed.  It  will  be  reduced  to  common 
apprehension  and  appreciation  :  it  will  lose  its  air  of  stiffness 
and  chilling  dignity,  and,  in  the  garb  of  increased  moral  loveliness, 
come  home  to  all  hearts  with  cheering  influences.  It  will  no 
longer  retain  its  old  bachelor  severity  and  rudeness,  but,  under 
female  management,  like  rustic  manners,  be  polished  and 
softened,  and  domesticated.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  convey  a 
definite  idea  of  what  I  mean  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  understood,  and 
perhaps  I  could  not  select  a  happier  illustration  of  my  notions, 
than  is  furnished  by  our  own  little  Lyceum,  short  as  has  been 
its  existence,  and  humble  as  are  its  pretensions.  Let  us 
compare  our  present  literary  efforts  with  those  which  date 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  our  association  with  our 
sister  members ;  and  we  shall  discover  increased  delicacy  of 
taste  and  expression,  superior  gentleness  and  friendliness  of 
thought,  and  a  more  polished  style  and  manner — the  fruits  of 
mental  communion  with  the  fairer  and  gentler  sex. 

And  such  must  ever  be  the  result  of  such- association. 
Literature  is  the  expression  of  mind  by  individuals  or 
communities.  Whatever  causes,  therefore,  operate  on  mind,  will 
leave  their  stamp  on  literature.  And  when  we  consider  how  much 
woman  has  always  modified  mental  character; — how7  much  more 
34 
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will  be  her  influence  when  highly  educated  ;  and  how  rapidly 
she  is  rising  to  equality  ofliterary  intercourse  with  man,  we  feel 
persuaded  that  the  whole  body  of  our  literature  will  undergo  a 
mighty  transformation,  assuming  in  the  change  a  social  charm, 
a  moral  loveliness,  a  power  over  the  heart,  as  yet  unknown. 
The  beautiful  results  that  have  already  followed  from  woman's 
efforts  to  divide  with  man  the  field  of  literary  triumph — from 
the  labors  of  female  poets,  and  novelists,  and  editors — more  than 
warrant  our  expectations. 

Secondly, — from  the  mental  elevation  which  woman  will,  or 
may,  receive  from  suitable  education,  and  the  more  exalted 
nature  of  her  influence  consequent  on  this  her  improved 
condition,  we  confidently  expect  an  elevation  of  national 
character,  and  an  increase  of  national  spirit.  As  she  is  the 
mistress  of  public  amusement,  and  of  the  employments  of  our 
leisure  hours,  her  increased  intelligence  and  corrected  taste 
will  enable  her  to  change  and  elevate  those  recreations  and 
employments.  And  no  change  whatsoever  could  add  so  much 
of  dignity  and  sobriety  to  national  character,  as  the  abolition  of 
those  frivolous,  idle  and  demoralizing,  but  fashionable  modes 
of  killing  time,  which  now  disgrace  us  :  and  the  substitution  of 
rational  and  intellectual  employments. 

And  while  her  increased  intelligence  prompted  her  to  this 
exertion  of  her  power,  the  kindness  of  heart  which  is  woman's 
unvarying  characteristic,  could  not  fail  to  produce  its  result, 
wherever  her  influence  might  be  felt.  Political  and  polemical 
disputation  might  by  her  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
decency  and  propriety  :  local  contentions  be  charmed  away, 
and  men  be  softened  down  into  beings  altogether  better  fitted 
for  the  great  purposes  of  life — their  own  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  others.  In  savage  Germany,  as  we  are  told  by 
Tacitus,  the  valor  of  soldiers,  and  the  fierceness  of  battle,  were 
inflamed  by  the  presence  and  shouts  of  the  wives,  and  daughters, 
and  sisters.  In  civilized  America  we  might  well  hope  that  the 
same  regard  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  sex  would 
be  like  oil  on  the  stormy  waters,  and  hush  to  calm  the  angry 
contentions  of  ruder  man. 

If  this  be  enthusiasm,  it  is  an  enthusiasm  founded  on  reason 
and  common  sense  :  an  euthusiasm  whose  tendency  is  to  elevate 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  a  half  of  mankind  :  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  make   still   more  fascinating,  those  fair  creatures  whose 
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society  we  are  all  proud  to  confess  gives  us  pleasure :  an 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  should  rejoice  to  identify  our  name 
and  reputation. 

III.  The  last  view  which  we  propose  taking  of  woman's 
influence,  is  as  wife.  Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made 
in  speaking  of  our  female  associates,  are  equally  applicable  to 
her  in  this  capacity,  and  we  would  have  them  kept  in  mind. 
But  as  wife,  woman  has  peculiar  influence  ;  and  of  that  we  now 
speak. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  she,  who  year  after  year  is  man's 
constant  companion  and  bosom  friend  ;  the  equal  sharer  of  his 
sorrows  and  his  joys  ;  his  associate  in  health,  and  his  guardian 
angel  in  distress,  must,  to  a  considerable  degree,  modify  his 
character,  and  leave  on  it  the  impress  of  her  own  mind.  It 
always  has  been  thus ;  and  so  should  it  ever  be.  The  purpose 
of  God,  in  the  institution  of  this  companionship,  was  that  man 
might  not  be  alone  :  that  he  might  have  a  help-meet  for  him : 
meet  to  share  his  pleasures :  meet  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his 
cares.  And,  since  the  creation  of  Eve,  man  has  never  ceased 
to  feel  towards  woman  that  she  is  indeed  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh  ;  his  second  and  fairer  self.  Now  from  this 
natural  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  woman  was  created,  and 
from  this  going  out  of  the  heart  towards  her,  as  the  meet 
companion  of  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  we  may  learn  what 
education  should  qualify  her  to  become,  and  how  her  influence 
over  us  ought  to  be  exercised. 

Man  demands  and  needs,  in  his  most  intimate  associate, 
something  more  than  beauty,  or  even  affection.  As  he  is  a 
creature  of  mind,  and  a  being  of  care  and  labor,  he  must  have 
mind,  and  a  mind  fit  for  counsel,  to  commune  with. 

Retreating  from  the  pressure  and  fatigue  of  his  active 
employments  to  the  light  of  his  own  heart,  he  should  there  find 
one  whose  conversation,  illuminated  by  good  sense,  and  adorned 
by  sound  information,  deserves  to  be  called,  in  the  language  of 
Croly,  "  the  finest  solace  of  intellectual  labor,  and  the  simplest 
yet  most  effectual  and  delightful  mode  of  at  once  resting  and 
invigorating  the  mind,  whether  wearied  by  study  or  depressed 
by  struggles  with  fortune."  She  who  can  thus  amuse  and 
instruct ;  stimulate  while  she  refreshes,  elevate  and  enliven  the 
mind,  and  make  the  feast  of  love  the  feast  of  reason,  the  mover  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  warmer  of  the  heart,  is  indeed,  in  influence, 
the  Cleopatra  of  her  age,  wielding  a  power  far  higher  than  beauty, 
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and  stronger  than  love  ;  before  whom  kings  and  conquerors 
must  do  reverence  ;  whose  charms  fade  not  with  the  color  of 
her  cheek,  whose  influence  passes  not  away  with  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  youth. 

But  more  than  this.  Of  very  few  indeed  is  the  education  so 
perfectly  faultless,  that  on  arriving  atxpaturity,  some  deficiency  is 
not  discovered,  which  must  be  supplied  ;  evil  habits,  prejudices, 
and  false  opinions  which  must  be  unlearned  :  insomuch  that 
most  men  of  sense  begin  a  course  of  self-education,  commencing 
at  the  very  elements,  and  persevering  according  to  their 
own  strength  of  resolve,  or  the  impulse  and  support  afforded 
by  others.  And  if,  in  this  rebuilding;  of  the  mind,  the  wife 
be  able  to  assist,  or  to  guide  :  if  she  be  a  fellow  laborer,  an 
inspirer,  how  easy,  how  delightful,  does  the  task  become,  and 
with  what  certainty  of  ultimate  success,  will  the  strong  mind, 
thus  companioned,  proceed  in  searching  out  die  very  foundation 
of  belief  and  opinion,  and  establishing  itself  on  a  firm  and 
correct  basis. 

This  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  intellect, — this  bathing  again 
in  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  returning  purified  and  strengthened 
to  intellectual  maturity  :  and  she  who  has  procured  or  promoted 
it,  may  well  exult  in  the  idea  that  the  world  is  the  better  for 
her  having  lived  in  it,  inasmuch  as  one  mind  has  been  by  her 
relieved  of  the  burthen  of  many  errors,  furnished  with  the 
elements  of  truth,  and  made  meet  for  the  upbuilding,  on  firm 
foundations,  other  minds,  whose  education  may,  by  Providence, 
be  made  its  duty. 

To  this  intellectual  companionship,  the  wife  should  be  able 
to  add  the  influence  of  a  competent  counsellor  and  assistant,  in 
the  pressure  of  business  and  cares  :  making,  in  this  way,  his 
home  the  asylum  to  which  her  husband  will,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
retreat;  where  he  may  feel  sure  of  finding  her,  in  whom  he  is 
most  deeply  interested,  and  whose  heart  beats  true  for  him, 
ready,  and  able  too,  to  give  him  aid.  How  many  there  are  who 
owe  their  health,  their  life,  their  success,  and  their  endless 
gratitude,  to  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  efficiency  of  a  wife  ! 

But  lastly,  and  above  all  the  rest,  woman  should  be  so 
educated,  that  as  a  wife  she  may  exert  a  purifying  influence 
over  the  heart.  She  has  access  to  her  husband  when  his  feelings 
and  affections  are  melted  and  softened  into  unusual  plasticity — 
and  are  ready,  from  her  kind  hand,  to  receive  their  form  and 
pressure.     She  should  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  these  childlike 
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moods,  and  make  them  of  much  effect  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 
When  he  is  thrown  into  situations  of  doubt  and  difficulty  :  when 
conflicting  principles  urge  him  into  opposite  paths :  when 
temptations  beset,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  is  almost  drowned 
by  the  louder  tones  of  ambition,  or  of  interest,  to  whom  shall 
he  resort  for  aid  and  counsel  ?  Who  shall  cast  the  weight  of 
decision  into  the  trembling  balance  of  hesitation,  and  add,  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  her  own  sweet  tones  of  persuasion,  if  not 
she  whom  God  intended  to  be  the  husband's  faithful  friend  and 
privy  counsellor  ? 

Into  her  bosom  are  poured  the  secret  resolve,  and  the  hidden 
motive  of  action  ;  not  as  into  the  hands  of  an  unfaithful  servant, 
who  will  there  hide  them  inactive  :  but  as  into  the  care  of  one 
whose  guardianship  will  either  convert  them  into  moral  poison, 
to  be  returned  with  usury  of  evil  to  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
or  mould  them  to  purposes  of  good,  and  restore  them  with 
tenfold  interest  of  blessing,  to  him  from  whom  she  received  the 
deposit.  And  when  the  storm  is  abroad,  and  darkness  and 
danger  around,  Oh,  is  it  not  important  that  she,  the  pilot  and 
friend,  should  be  able  to  guide  and  to  counsel  wisely  ? — to  make 
his  beacon  light  the  holy  fire  that  glows  on  the  domestic  altar, 
and  herself  the  ministering  spirit  that  holds  guardianship  over 
his  destiny  ? 

Thus  feebly  have  I  endeavored  to  shed  some  light  on  a  subject 
to  whose  importance,  I  believe,  the  public  cannot  much  longer 
refuse  attention.  Let  no  one  of  us  be  guilty  of  that  slumbering 
indifference  which  has  so  long  prevailed  :  let  none  of  us  be 
slaves  to  that  prejudice  or  meanness  which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
has  kept  the  whole  family  of  man  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge 
and  improvement,  by  denying  to  woman  that  education,  which, 
as  the  arbiter  of  her  children's  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
she  ought  to  receive. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  it  is  my  honest  and  deliberate 
conviction,  that,  until  education  commence  at  a  far  earlier  age 
than  now,  and  be  conducted  with  a  clear  and  wise  reference  to 
the  great  duties  and  purposes  of  life,  mankind  will  never  rise  to 
that  high  rank  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  for  which  they 
were  by  Providence  created  and  designed. 
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There's  a  lofty  crag  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 

That  slopes  from  the  blue  mill-stream, 

I  often  climb  up  to  be  alone  there, 

The  landscape  around  is  so  rural  and  fair, 

Such  a  breathless  repose  in  the  mid-day  air, 

That  I  banish  all  thoughts  of  vexation  and  care, 

And  sit  down  to  weave  a  gay  dream. 

I  fancy  that  sickness  and  death  never  come, 

And  life  will  forever  be  new, 

That  pain  and  unkindness,  and  tears  are  no  more, 

The  clamor  of  strife,  and  the  thunder's  roar, 

And  the  anticipation  of  trouble,  are  o'er, — 

I  feel  that  my  day-dream  is  true. 

The  freckles  are  vanishing  from  my  cheek — 

The  dullness  is  gone  from  my  eye, 

And  I  am  a  radiant  spirit  now  ; 

Bright  ringlets  wave  over  my  clear  white  brow, 

And  diamonds  gleam  in  my  mantle  of  snow, 

On  glittering  pinions  I  fly. 

Why  linger  I  here  in  this  dull  brown  world  ? 
'Tis  a  gloomy  ball  of  sand — 
I'll  go  to  the  regions  of  cloudless  day, 
Where  happiness  reigns  forever  and  aye, 
From  the  mists  of  dew,  away  and  away, 
To  the  spirit's  blessed  land. 

There  is  nothing  but  perfect  felicity  there, 
The  sky  is  all  radiant  and  bright, 
All  hearts  are  congenial  and  friendly  and  true, 
And  every  cheek  wears  a  roseate  hue, 
And  every  eye  is  a  clear  dark  blue, 
Sparkling  with  mental  light. 

I  lead  them  on  in  the  magic  dance, 

To  a  gay  and  fairy  measure  ; 

And  light  we  are  moving,  with  noiseless  feet, 

Guiding  our  steps  to  that  melody  sweet, 

And  we  reck  not  that  time  is  passing  fleet, 

Our  souls  are  melted  in  pleasure. 

Horror! — that  cry — it  rang  through  the  air, 
"  Like  a  tortured  demon's  yell ;" 
Good  lack  !  it  is  only  poor  chanticleer — 
Stretching  his  bill  from  ear  to  ear, 
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Hoping  my  solitude  to  cheer. 
Enough,  friend — thou  pipest  full  well. 

And  I  will  go  back  to  the  fairy  land, 
But — my  wings  have  melted  away, 
And — the  village  school  is  just  let  out, 
And  there  they  go,  the  noisy  rout, 
Flinging  the  dust  and  pebbles  about, 
And  shouting  like  Stentor,  for  play. 

1  wish  I  could  build  me  a  princely  dome, 
With  temples  and  fountains  and  towers — 
I'd  fence  it  about  with  wonderful  care, 
That  no  annoyance  should  break  in  there, 
And  all  within  should  be  tasteful  and  fair ; 
Around  should  be  gardens  and  bowers  : 

With  plenty  of  boo&s,  and  abundance  of  wealth, 
Enough  for  myself  and  for  others, 
I  would  shut  out  the  ignorant,  wicked  and  rude, 
And  let  in  the  wise,  and  the  witty  and  good, 
Who  would  keep  me  for  aye  in  a  sociable  mood, 
And  be  to  me  sisters  and  brothers. 

Nought  there  should  be  vulgar,  or  false,  or  unkind, 

And  nothing  to  tire  or  annoy  ; 

We  kindred  spirits  would  daily  meet, 

In  honest  and  faithful  affection  to  greet, 

And  chase  away  time  in  communion  sweet, 

Nor  look  for  the  blight  of  our  joy. 

The  rooster — I  wish  he  was  over  the  sea, — 
You  never  can  stop  them  from  crowing  ; 
The  dinner-bell  too — how  soon  it  is  come, 
And  I  must  wend  homeward  so  stupid  and  mum, 
And  listen  to  talkers  whom  I  could  wish  dumb  ; 
And  tiresome  attentions  be  showing. 


■&■ 


'Tis  sad  to  go  from  the  land  of  thought, 
Where  all  is  so  lovely  and  fair, 
To  greet  dull  souls  with  cold  embraces  ; 
To  gaze  upon  mournful  and  homely  faces  ; 
To  meet  with  nothing  but  common  places  ; 
'Tis  too  much  for  fancy  to  bear. 

But  still,  I  must  live  in  this  dull,  cold  world, 
Where  sickness  and  poverty  reign, 
And  oppression  and  ignorance  rule  unchecked ; 
Proud  spirits  are  broken,  and  gay  hopes  are  wrecked  ; 
Disappointment  and  death  we  must  ever  expect. 
And  dreaming  is  all  in  vain. 
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But  the  gay  green  hill  tops,  crowned  with  treesr 
And  the  river  winding  slow, 
It's  sloping  banks  overhung  with  flowers, 
And  the  grove  of  pines,  with  its  hazle  bowers* 
Where  the  wild  birds  carol  away  the  hours, 
Are  beautiful  things  I  know. 

And  many  there  are  whom  we  must  love, 
Though  we  may  not  so  greatly  respect  them  ; 
There  are  kind  hearts  who  are  honest  and  true  ; 
There  are  constant  ones,  certainly,  tho'  they  are  few  i 
And  many  a  foible  is  hidden  from  view 
Most  happily — who  would  detect  them  ? 

Oh,  why  should  I  paint  an  Utopian  home, 
Or  build  me  a  castle  of  air? 
I'll  wander  no  more  to  the  fairy  land, 
Dreaming  of  blessedness  pure  and  bland. 
Away  with  the  wizard's  magic  wand, 
And  spells  as  false  as  fair  ; 

They  sicken  the  heart,  and  chain  its  love 
To  the  viewless  creatures  of  thought, 
Till  I  look  with  eyes  that  cannot  weep — 
On  human  suffering  true  and  deep, 
And  hold  all  earthly  blessings  cheap — 
Contemning  them  as  nought : 

And  forget  the  parent  who  rules  over  all, 

Befriending  the  good  and  the  just, 

Who,  though  he  is  Lord  of  the  earth  and  the  sky, 

Looks  down  from  his  glorious  throne  on  high, 

To  list  to  the  poor  man's  earnest  cry, 

And  smile  on  his  filial  trust. 

A  brighter  home  than  the  land  of  dreams 
Is  the  far  off  heaven  of  love. 
It's  blessed  enjoyments  are  endless  and  sure; 
I'ts  inhabitants  wise,  immortal  and  pure; 
Yes,  there  is  joy,  that  for  aye  will  endure, 
In  the  beautiful  mansions  above. 

EVERALLIN. 
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Mrs.  Hale  : 

You  tell  me  that  several  persons  have  spoken,  and  one  or  two 
have  written,  to  you,  in  -reprehension  of  an  article  of  mine,  en- 
titled '  Sadness,'  which  was  published  in  your  last  Number.  It 
gives  me  pain  to  know  that  my  pen  should  have  caused  you  any 
trouble  for  a  moment ;  but  I  am  glad  to  feel  confident  that  who- 
ever has  blamed  you  for  inserting  the  aforesaid  article,  will,  on 
examination,  acquit  you,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  all  culpability 
or  shadow  of  offence. 

The  sentiments  which  have  been  censured  are  not  those 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  has  avowed  as  his  own  ;  they  are 
uttered  by  one  whom  he  described,  and  they  are  censured  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  poetry  as  '  dark  and  earthly,'  and 
unworthy  a  real  devotee  of  virtue.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  responsible  for  their  correctness. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  '  why  put  such  sentiments  into  any  one's 
mouth,  and  bring  them  before  the  world  ?'  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. In  the  hero  of  '  Sadness,'  we  have  a  picture  of  one  of 
strong  mind  and  lofty  intellect,  but  evil  principles,  whose  wrong 
sentiments  and  bad  passions  have  made  him  miserable  :  whose 
fine  mind  is  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  curse  that  is 
set  upon  the  indulgence  of  depraved  feelings,  and  whose  own 
language,  as  I  thought,  w7ou!d  most  forcibly  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  sound  principles, — of  moral  restraint. — to  happiness. 
No  description  could  so  plainly  and  effectually  impress  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  indulgence  of  such  senti- 
ments as  are  there  spoken  by  the  hero,  contains  the  seeds  of 
misery,  and  brings  its  own  punishment  ;  in  no  way  could  the 
lesson  of  warning  to  the  young  and  passionate  be  so  effectually 
read,  as  in  the  very  mutterings  and  wild  expressions  of  their 
unhappy  possessor.  Friends,  worldly  comforts,  good  name 
and  lofty  intellect,  are  all  unavailing ;  he  is  miserable.  Life  has 
lost  its  charms,  and  he  calls  on  death  to  relieve  him  from  his 
torture, — because  of  the  black  secret;  the  'dark  and  earthly5 
passion  that  governs  his  destiny. 

No,  madam  :  instead  of  incurring  censure  by  writing  or  pub- 
lishing such  an  article,  the  author  or  publisher  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  have  swerved  from  the  path  of  perfect 
propriety  and  purity,  except  by  some  ingenious  in   perversion, 

35 
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or  hasty  in  drawing  conclusions.  Who  ever  thought  of  suspect- 
ing or  accusing  Milton  of  moral  impurity,  or  an  intention  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  vice  ?  Yet  look  at  his  Comus  and  read  the 
following : 

'*  Beauty  is  nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 

But  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof 

Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 

Unsavory  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself; 

If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose, 

It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languished  head. 

Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 

In  courts,  in  feasts,  in  high  solemnities, 

Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship  j 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 

They  had  their  name  thence;  coarse  complexions 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  housewife's  wool. 

What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that, 

Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  1 

There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts, 

Think  what,  and  be  advised;  you  are  but  young  yet." 

His  intention  was,  like  ours,  good.  His  sentiments,  like  ours, 
pure ;  but  the  character  depicted  was  evil,  and  when  he  speaks 
his  words  betray  it.  Yet  Virtue  never  frowned  on  the  influence 
of  Comus.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  same  author's  pic- 
ture of  Satan,  in  Paradise  Lost  ;  none  can  deny  that  in  his 
pride  and  indomitable  strength  of  purpose  he  is  a  spectacle  of 
moral  sublimity—  '  arch-angel  though  in  ruin.'  Yet  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  condemned. 

Everyone  acquainted  with  you,  madam,  knows  too  well  your 
character  to  suspect  you  of  blame  in  such  a  matter;  and  any 
one  who  has  read  your  Magazine  even  once,  must  be  dull  in- 
deed not  to  perceive  that  it  is  governed  by  the  highest,  holiest, 
and  most  lady-like  principles. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  esteem,  and  the  expressions  of 
my  sincere  regret  that  you  should  suffer  the  smallest  inconve- 
nience from  any  thing  done  or  said  by  your  obedient  servant, 

Boston,  June  1,  1831.  noel. 
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We  have  permitted  the  author  of '  Sadness'  to  make  his  own 
exculpation  for  the  improper  sentiments  which  some  had  fancied 
were  contained  in  his  poem,  and  which  they  feared,  no  doubt 
sincerely,  and  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  would  injure  the 
popularity  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine.  That  any  one  ever,  for  a 
moment,  imputed  to  the  editor  of  this  work  an  improper  motive 
in  the  insertion  of  the  poem,  we  do  not  believe.  Our  principles 
are  too  well  known ;  the  tenor  of  our  course  has  evinced  that 
the  purity,  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  female  character, 
was  and  is,  in  our  literary  labors,  the  ruling  motive ;  and  to 
shed  a  beauty  and  sanctity  around  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
domestic  life,  is  our  constant  aim. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  '  Sadness,'  and 
a  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  correctness  of  his  principles, 
as  well  as  admiration  of  his  genius,  may  have  induced  us,  too 
hastily,  to  give  publicity  to  a  poem,  the  purport  of  which  we 
perfectly  understood,  but  which  has  not,  it  seems,  been  thus 
charitably  construed  by  others.  But  we  trust  the  explanation 
of '  Noel'  will  be  satisfactory  as  it  is  candid  and  true. 

There  may  be  danger  in  thus  exhibiting  evil  principles  in 
their  energy,  especially  when  but  for  that  one  dark  and  earthly 
sentiment,  the  being  whom  we  detest  would  be  worthy  our 
highest  estimation.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  expression  of 
the  violent  passions,  when  they  are  breaking  down  and  desolat- 
ing a  strong  mind,  that  chains  us  by  the  fascination  of  terror, 
and  thus  invests  gigantic  wickedness  with  that  sublimity  which 
almost  gives  it  the  appearance  of  exalted  heroism. 

*  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,'1 

may,  and  probably  has,  stimulated  men  of  weak  minds  and  has- 
ty passions  to  acts  of  insubordination  ;  yet  Milton  did  not  intend 
the  *  arch  fiend'  as  an  example  for  men.  He  gave  him  an  ap- 
propriate character  as  the  Enemy  of  God,  and  goodness,  and 
an  appropriate  language,  too  ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  senti- 
ments of  Milton  ;  he  did  not  approve  or  cherish  crime,  though 
he  described  it  so  well.  The  blame  is  on  those  who  admire 
.and  imitate  the  example  which  he  intended  as  a  warning. 
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We  think  no  one  should  be  accused  of  intending  to  clothe 
vice  in  meretricious  attractions,  merely  for  showing  it  allied,  as 
it  unfortunately  sometimes  is,  with  noble  qualities.  It  is  when 
vice  is  described  as  securing  and  enjoying  the  rewards  6*f  virtue, 
that  we  should  launch  our  anathemas.  The  hero  of  '  Sadness' 
was  as  wretched  as  he  could  well  be  ;  he  had  no  refuge  from 
his  own  tossed  and  sinful  mind  but  in  '  death,' — the  malefactor's 
doom,  and  the  most  terrible  our  laws  can  indict  for  the  worst  of 
crimes.  The  confessions  of  his  own  bad  thoughts  ought  no 
more  to  be  considered  an  intended  justification  of  his  wicked- 
ness, than  the  last  speech  of  a  murderer,  of  his  crimes. 

Had  '  NoeP  depicted  his  hero  as  happy,  or  looking  forward 
with  anticipations  of  happiness,  the  example  would  have  been 
injurious  ;  but  the  writer  would  never  have  thus  painted  the 
effects  of  wrong  principles.  He  wrote  it  as  a  lesson  to  the  gifted 
and  strong  mind,  which  is  sometimes  inclined  to  feel  the  re- 
straints of  social  and  civilized  life  as  shackles,  to  show  the  dan- 
ger of  grasping  for  more  happiness  than  the  condition  of  human- 
ity renders  innocent ;  and  that  in  the  subjection,  not  the  indul- 
gence of  passion,  we  must  seek  for  contentment.  Perhaps  the 
theme  was  not  well  chosen,  or  so  very  decidedly  illustrated  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  the  two  contrasted  characters, — the 
one  guilty  and  wretched,  the  other  innocent  and  happy, — would 
seem  to  teach  the  moral  plainly,  and  it  does  appear  strange  to 
us  its  aim  could  have  been  thus  entirely  mistaken  5  and  when 
the  writer  was  attempting  to  show  that 

'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below,' 

he  should  have  been  deemed  an  enemy  to  virtue,  His  own 
opinions,  however,  respecting  the  character,  influence  and  duties 
of  a  wife,  may  be  learned  in  the  present  number  of  the  Ladies' 
Magazine.  The  'Influence  of  Woman  on  Society'  is  from 
his  pen  ;  it  was  written,  and  read  at  our  Social  Lyceum,  before 
the  poem,  so  much  censured,  was  published  ;  consequently  the 
sentiments  in  the  prose  article  have  not  been  coined  to  suit  the 
present  occasion.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  confident  that  a  careful  perusal  will  remove  all  preju- 
dices from  the  minds  of  the  candid  and  good  ;  that  such  will  feel 
the  principles  of  the  writer  are  as  pure  his  talents  are  prom* 
ising. 
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Lines 
On  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  weighing  Cupid  and  a  butterfly: 
— the  winged  boy  rises,  as  he  should,  and  the  motto  beneath  is,  "  Love 
is  the  lightest." 

1  Love  the  Lightest  V 

Silly  maiden  !  weigh  them  not ! 

Butterflies  are  earthly  things. 
Thou  forget'st  their  lowly  lot, 

Gazing  on  their  glittering  wings. 

Find  a  star-beam  from  the  sky — 

Find  a  glow-worm  in  the  grass — 
Will  the  earth-lamp  rise  on  high  ? 

Will  that  heaven-ray  downward  pass  ? 

Love,  ethereal,  holy  love, 

Light,  perchance,  and  proud,  and  free, 

Maiden — see  !  it  soars  above 
Worldly  pride  and  vanity ! 

Drooping  to  its  native  earth, 

Sinks  the  gilded  insect-fly  ; 
Love,  of  holier,  heavenlier  birth, 

Rises  towards  his  home  on  high, 

Maiden !  throw  the  scales  away  ! 

Never  iveigh  poor  Love  again  ! 
Even  the  doubt  has  dimmed  the  ray 

On  his  pinions  with  its  stain  ; 

See  !  he  lifts  his  wondering  eye, 

Half  reproachfully  to  thee — 
*  Measured  with  a  butterfly  /' 

I'd  try  my  wings,  if  I  were  he. 

FLORENCE. 


I  stated  there  were  two  honorable  exceptions  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  seamstresses.  These  are  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of 
applause,  and  are  worthy  examples  which  ought  to  be  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  one  is  the 'Female  Hospitable  Society  of  Philadelphia,' 
the  other  the  '  Impartial  Humane  NSoeiety  of  Baltimore.'  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  each  of  the  three  cities,  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  plan  of  the  Impartial  Humane  Society  of  Baltimore, 
would  go  a  great  way  to  elevate  the  character  and  relieve  the  distress- 
es of  the  poor  seamstresses.  M.  Carey. 
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The  Calendar.     June. 
Thoughts  suggested  by  the  season. 

"  Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  Eternal  Love, 
Has  eyes  indeed;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise  and  forfeits  not  her  own," 

The  name  of  this  month  originates  from  the  Latin  Junius, 
which  some  derive  from  Juno.  Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fasti 
or  Calendars,  introduces  the  goddess  as  saying  : 

"  Junius  a  nostro  nomine  nomen  habet." 
June  to  our  name  is  indebted  for  her  own. 

Others  derive  it  a  junioribus,  i.  e.  juniors  or  young  men,  this 
feeing  for  young  people  what  the  month  of  May  was  for  the  old. 

**  Junius  est  juvenum  ;  qui  fuit  ante  senum." 
June  to  young  men  is  consecrated  as  the  prior  month  to  old. 

In  New  England,  June  is  the  fairest  month  in  the  whole  calen- 
dar. We  have  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  May,  and  read 
more  of  its  merry  associations.  Our  ears  from  very  childhood 
have  been  regaled  with  delightful  narratives  of  the  gay  and 
fairy  scenes  of  May-day,  the  sylvan  crown,  the  flower  wreath, 
and  divers-colored  garlands  wherewithal  the  happy  queen  was 
wont  to  be  decked  in  triumph,  and  thus  elected  to  preside  over 
the  jokes  and  sports  and  joyous  amusements  of  this  popular  rus- 
tic festival.  We  can  even  see  in  imagination  the  coy  and  blush- 
ing maiden  as  she  advances  in  honest  pride  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  her  peers  the  beautiful  chaplet  of  flowers  with  which, 
as  soon  as  her  fair  brow  is  invested,  she  is  thereupon  proclaimed 
"  Queen  of  May"  by  a  thousand  merry  voices.  The  rustic 
throne  formed  of  branches  wreathed  with  party-colored  flowers, 
the  Maypole  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  green,  intwined  with 
many  a  trophy  gay,  and  the  fairy  dance,  fill  up  this  pastoral 
scene. 

"  Alas,  for  our  gambols  !  our  sports  on  the  green  ! 
Where  Love  keeps  his  court  with  young  Beauty  his  queen; 
Where  each  Grace,  unsolicited,  joins  in  the  dance, 
And  each  maiden  looks  kind  for  her  swain  to  advance.'* 

But  though  the  poetical  associations  of  May,  as  she  reigns  in 
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"  Merry  Old  England,"  are  fraught  with  beauty,  and  render  this 
season  a  season  of  delight,  yet  cold  reality  and  sober  fact  forbid 
our  sympathies  from  clustering  round  her  as  she  holds  her  court 
in  the  "  Land  of  the  Pilgrims."  Here  storms  and  raw  North- 
easters  are  her  pavilion,  and  here  she  comes  forth  arrayed  in 
comfortable  cloaks  and  India  rubbers,  whilst  the  cowslip  dares 
not  raise  its  tender  head.  Some  few  misses,  indeed,  captivated 
with  the  praises  of  May  as  our  poets  have  copied  them  from 
their  transatlantic  brethren  into  their  own  verse,  fleeing  at  an 
early  hour  their  downy  couch,  with  its  blankets  and  feather-bed, 
stroll  forth  to  Dorchester  heights  in  search  of  the  early  prim- 
rose. But  a  severe  cold  and  an  inflammatory  rheumatism  are 
the  only  trophies  wherewith  they  return,  unless  it  be  that  the 
extraordinary  prematurity  of  the  season  may  send  them  home 
laden  with  its  uncommon  tribute  of  a  willow  twig. 

But  June,  the  queen  of  the  year,  wears  a  different  aspect.  At  her 
approach,  all  nature  puts  on  her  gayest  garments.  Her  breath  is 
the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle,  her  voice  the  melody  of  the 
lark.  At  this  truly  delightful  season,  the  paradise  of  the  months, 
it  seems  to  be  a  fitting  time  to  speak  of  the  claims  of  botany,, 
or  the  science  of  plants  and  flowers.  We  rejoice  that  the  taste 
of  our  ladies  is  directed  to  this  much  neglected  but  exceedingly 
interesting  study.  We  are  also  glad  that  they  have  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  researches  of  so  accomplished  a  na- 
turalist as  the  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  university,  who  has- 
been  delivering  this  season,  as  we  understand,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  botany,  at  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which,  we  trust,  has  been  crowded  by  all  true  lovers 
of  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  wide  range  of  the  sciences,  we 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  none  to  be  compared  to  this  for  the 
delicacy  of  taste  which  it  calls  forth,  and  the  beautiful  percep- 
tions which  it  ministers  to  the  mind,  together  with  its  manifold 
poetical  associations ;  for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  flowers 
are  the  language  of  Love.  (See  Florals  Dictionary.)  We  re- 
commend the  study  of  botany  to  all  who  love  beauty  in  all  its 
forms  and  modifications,  from  the  brightest  star  in  the  firma- 
ment, as  it  pours  from  its  silver  urn  sweet  and  delicious  influ- 
ences, to  the  smallest  flower-cup  which  blends  its  tributary  fra- 
grance with  the  general  incense  of  praise  that  is  constantly  ris- 
ing throughout  all  nature  "  up  to  Nature's  God." 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  in  ge- 
neral that 
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"  Full  often  too 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more  ; 
Prom  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde  and  mad  mistake." 

When  will  men  learn  the  true  essence  of  religion  ?  God  is 
Love.  This  great  truth  Jesus  Christ  came  to  declare.  But  it 
was  no  new  truth.  The  whole  universe  was  at  once  the  offspring 
and  the  sublime  type,  expression  and  proof  of  God's  infinite  bene- 
volence. But  man  looked  blindly  over  the  works  of  God  with 
brutish  gaze,  and  ignorantly  saw  there  nought  to  turn  his 
thoughts  upward  "  to  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity."  Wherefore  revelation  has  poured  a  flood  of  light  over 
His  ways  and  works,  the  volumes  of  nature  and  providence  are 
no  longer  sealed  books,  but  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
may  read  therein  ;"  so  that  there  is  now  no  excuse  "  for  the 
fool  who  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  Whence  we  infer 
that  science  and  philosophy,  so  far  from  setting  aside  the  claims 
of  revealed  truth,  are  at  once  its  copious  and  powerful  illustra- 
tion and  confirmation. 

To  a  devout  mind,  and  without  devotion  there  can  exist  no 
real  and  high  perception  of  beauty,  all  nature,  even  in  her  mi- 
nutest works,  speaks  loudly  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
We  know  of  no  science  which  has  a  more  devotional  and  refin- 
ing influence  upon  the  mind  than  botany.  True  devotion  and 
refinement  go  hand  in  hand.  Every  blossom  is  a  body  of  sound 
practical  divinity  ;  every  flower-cup  is  a  beautiful  commentary 
upon  the  character  of  God.  He  is  restricted  to  no  one 
particular  channel  for  conveying  to  the  immortal  soul, — which 
he  has  made  in  his  own  image, — knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter and  purposes.  The  mind  which  reads  unimpressed  a 
passage  of"  holy  writ,"  may,  perhaps,  be  taught  a  vivid  lesson 
of  the  divine  benignity  from  the  humblest  flower  that  "  wastes 
its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air  ;"  and  thus  touched  and  softened, 
be  drawn  by  the  cords  of  love  to  its  Father  in  Heaven.  It  is 
thus  that  nature  and  revelation  mutually  aid  each  other.  These 
are  the  two  grand  and  leading  sources  of  religious  truth.  Let 
them  never  be  divorced.  Would  there  were  more  love,  aye, 
devoted  love  of  the  works  of  God  !  Can  it  be,  that  the  study  of 
nature  will  lead  to  skepticism  ?  Is  it  true  that  physical  science 
withdraws  the  mind  from  the  great  source  of  all  created  things? 
It  is  impossible.  Revealed  truth  is  the  just  interpreter  of  the 
outward   creation.     The  world,   with   all  its  myriads  of  noble 
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and  beautiful  subjects  of  contemplation  worthy  of  the  deepest 
research,  so  well  calculated  to  elevate  and  expand  the  highest 
faculties  of  our  nature,  was  surely  never  designed  to  be  as  a 
blank  before  our  eyes.  The  devout  mind,  which  really  loves 
and  adores  its  Creator,  will  eagerly  embrace  every  source  of 
religious  truth,  and  greet  with  grateful  joy  every  new  manifes- 
tation of  his  unbounded  beneficence.  God  employs  innumera- 
ble methods  in  the  education  of  the  human  soul  for  immortal 
happiness.  He  is  constantly  making  to  it  the  most  powerful 
appeals  by  the  course  of  his  providence,  by  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  our  daily  lot,  by  the  thousand  kind  and  gentle  influ- 
ences of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  by  every  event  that  has 
a  tendency  to  awaken  the  attention  and  fix  it  more  unreservedly 
upon  Him. 

To  return  from  our  digression.  We  would  recommend,  then, 
the  study  of  this  beautiful  science  to  our  readers,  as  it  will  min- 
ister much  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  unwearied  student. 
But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  city  is  no  place  wherein  to  stu- 
dy "  plants  and  flowers," — that  architecture  and  the  fine  arts 
might  well  engage  the  attention,  as  there  are  models  ready  at 
hand.  But  where  are  the  flowers?  How  can  we  study  botany 
without  them  ?  In  reply,  we  would  urge,  that  the  commonest 
flower  will  suffice.  But  it  is  easy,  even  in  the  cily,  to  meet 
with  many  flowers  of  various  classes.  When  these  fail,  a  stroll 
into  some  neighboring  suburb  will  readily  furnish  the  "  botani- 
cal box,"  with  divers  rare  and  beautiful  "  specimens."  We 
would  advise  every  student  to  furnish  herself  with  the  "botani- 
cal box"  so  called,  which  is  of  tin,  with  a  cover,  wherein  flow- 
ers can  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  freshness,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  all  botanists.  In 
recommending  the  study  of  botany,  we  mean  not  to  encourage 
such  a  smattering  of  it  as  is  confined  to  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
its  "  technical  terms,"  of  which  many  are  apt  to  discourse  most 
largely,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  science  extends  no  far- 
ther than  to  "  the  stamen,  calyx  and  petal.11  The  botanical 
garden  at  Cambridge,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  well  re- 
ward a  stroll  therein.  For  a  trifling  sum  the  intelligent  gar- 
dener will  fill  your  box  with  many  choice  specimens  of  rare 
beauty,  and  an  agreeable  conversation  with  the  accomplished 
lecturer  on  botany,  while  promenading  through  the  box-bordered 
walks  of  the  garden,  may  well  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

N.  L. 
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The  American  Common-Place  Book  of-  Poetry  ;  By  George 
B.  Cheever.  Boston  :  published  by  Carter,  Hendee  #•  Babcock.  Bal- 
timore :   Charles  Carter,  pp.  405. 

The  poetry  of  this  volume  is  mostly  of  that  quiet,  deep,  devotional  kind 
which  the  good  will  love  ;  and  there  are  many  pieces  deserving  our  warmest 
admiration,  as  evincing  the  genius  of  the  writers.  The  selection  was  evidently 
made  by  one  solicitous  to  have  his  work  conducive  to  the  purity  of  the  heart 
and  mind  as  well  as  taste  of  his  readers.  His  effort,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  appreciated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  human  race,  to  have  the  sources  of  our  pleasures  purified  : 
and  that  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  poetic  composition  does  contribute  to  our 
refined  enjoyments,  few,  who  have  at  all  considered  the  subject,  will  question. 
The  improvement  which  the  genius  of  poetry  is  capable  of  diffusing  has  been 
more  questionable.  It  has  been  feared,  and  not  without  specious  reasons, 
that  the  "  muses'  light,"  though  admitted  to  be  **  from  heaven,"  would  nev- 
ertheless "  lead  astray  ;"  and  the  Christian  religion  has  therefore  seemed  to- 
hesitate  whether  to  employ  the  high  gifts  of  imagination  in  her  service,  or  only 
make  use  of  that  mediocrity  of  talent,  which,  if  it  did  no  good,  would  do  little 
injury.  We  hope  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  talents,  conjoined 
with  goodness,  will  be,  for  the  future,  cherished  by  Christians  ;  that  genius 
will  be  encouraged  to  bring  its  glorious  things,  and  lay  them  on  the  altar  of 
God,  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  and  find  that  reward, 
in  the  esteem  and  patronage  of  good  men,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought 
the  fashionable  world  only  would  extend  to  works  of  fancy  and  taste. 

American  poetry  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  national  spi- 
rit to  mark  it  with  originality  ;  the  energy  of  passion  and  feeling  has  „  rarely 
been  displayed  by  our  writers  in  verse  ;  but  in  the  poetry  of  devotion  this  lack 
of  power  to  breathe  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  character  is  less  perceptible, 
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because  the  aspirations  of  Christians  of  every  name  and  nation  have  reference 
to  the  same  truths  and  hopes.  In  moral  and  religious  strains,  therefore,  Ame- 
rican poets  are  read  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  this  volume  embodies  many  of 
the  finest  poems  which  have  ever  been  produced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
They  will  do  credit  to  our  literature  in  any  country  ;  and  certainly  the  taste 
and  morality  of  that  people  who  encourage  such  writers  must  be  respected. 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Vol.  viii.  Part.  1. 
The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties  ;  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes.     Boston :  Lilly  8f  Wait,  and  Carter,  Hendee  &  Babcock. 

This  number  is  embellished  with  engravings  of  James  Barry  and  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  and  is  rich  in  reminiscences  of  excellent  and  distinguished  men. 
There  is  no  method  of  teaching  the  strength  of  talents,  and  availableness  of 
industry,  like  this  of  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  living  pictures  of  the  eminent  be- 
fore us,  showing  them  struggling  with  the  difficulties  which  press  down  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  destroy  the  imbecile,  but  only  stimulate  the  ardor  of  those 
who  feel  the  "  God  within  them,"  and  who  are  resolved  to  succeed  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Nor  to  the  poor  only  is  the  praise  of  this  self-conquest  to  be 
awarded.  Many  examples  occur  of  that  love  of  literature  and  strength  of  soul 
which  has  overcome  the  temptations  of  wealth,  and  renounced  ease,  and  thrown 
off  the  trammels  of  the  world  to  follow  science  and  knowledge  in  their  strait 
and  laborious  paths.  Such  examples  are,  to  our  country,  of  great  importance. 
We  have  more  need  of  stimulating  the  rich  to  use  the  means  put  into  their 
hands  to  get  wisdom,  than  to  urge  the  poor  forward  in  the  career  which  is  so 
flattering  to  the  ambitious  feelings  of  our  republican  population.  There  are 
some  observations  on  this  subject  in  the  book  before  us,  so  just  and  appro- 
priate that  we  must  quote  them,  though  probably  the  book  itself  has  been  read 
by  most  of  our  subscribers  ;  at  least,  we  hope  it  will  be. 

The  besetting  temptations  attendant  upon  the  possession  of  wealth  and  leisure 
(which,  rightly  employed,  constitute  such  inestimable  advantages)  are  the  facilities 
which  they  afford  to  the  indulgence  of  mere  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure.  A  rich 
man,  who  can  live  without  exertion  of  any  kind,  is  apt  to  lose  the  power  even  of 
that  degree  of  exertion  which  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Be- 
sides, his  money  provides  him  with  other  enjoyments;  and  he  often  never  even  ac- 
quires a  taste  for  those  of  an  intellectual  kind.  A  defective  or  misdirected  educa- 
tion too  frequently  only  prepares  him  the  better  for  yielding  to  the  unfortunate  indu- 
ences  of  his  condition;  and  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  society  come  also  to  assist 
their  force  and  confirm  their  dominion.  When  an  individual  thus  circumstanced, 
therefore,  betakes  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  also  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  has  exhibited  much  energy  of  character,  and  con- 
quered many  difficulties,  as  well  as  he  who  has  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  or  an 
uncongenial  occupation,  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  books.  The 
impediments  which  have  lain  in  the  way  of  the  former  are  different  from  those  that 
have  beset  the  path  of  the  latter  ;  but  they  may  not  have  been  less  difficult  to  over- 
come. The  fact,  at  all  events,  is,  that  the  temptations  of  wealth  have  often  ex- 
erted as  fatal  an  effect  in  repressing  all  ardor  for  intellectual  pursuits,  as  ever  did 
the  obstructions  of  indigence. 

Yet,  where  the  love  of  knowledge  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  heart,  the  rich 
man  is  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation  than  the  poor  man  for  the  prosecution 
of  great  enterprises  in  science  or  literature.     These  demand  both  leisure  and  ease 
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of  mind — two  good  things,  of  the  first  of  which  generally  but  little,  and  of  the  second 
often  not  much,  are  his  who  has  to  provide  for  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  labor. 
Hence  some  of  the  greatest  names,  in  all  departments  of  philosophy  and  learning, 
are  those  of  persons  who,  unembarrassed  by  the  toils  and  cares  of  obtaining-  a  sub- 
sistence, have  been  free  to  lead  a  life  of  contemplation,  having  purchased  to  them- 
selves that  inestimable  privilege  by  a  relinquishment  of  the  other  pleasures  or  objects 
of  ambition,  ordinarily  followed  by  those  in  their  situation,  and  seeking  no  other  ad- 
vantage from  their  riches  or  their  competence  than  that  of  being  at  liberty  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  powers  of  mind  to  labors  of  their  own  choosing.  From  the  list 
of  the  illustrious  of  ancient  times,  we  neod  mention  no  others,  and  we  can  mention 
no  greater,  than  Plato  and  Archimedes — both  of  whom  were  of  distinguished  birth, 
(the  former  being  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Solon,  the  other  a  near  relation  of 
king  i-Jiero) — and,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  opulent. 

One  short  extract  more,  on  a  trite  theme,  but  exemplified  in  a  new  and 
striking  manner. 

Time  is  the  only  gift  or  commodity  of  which  every  man  who  lives  has  just  the 
same  share.  The  passing  day  is  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  to  each  ot  us,  and 
by  no  contrivance  can  any  one  of  us  extend  its  duration  by  so  much  as  a  minute  or 
a  second.  It  is  not  like  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  can  employ  in  trade,  or  put  out 
to  interest,  and  thereby  add  to  or  multiply  its  amount.  Its  amount  is  unalterable. 
Wc  cannot '  make  it  breed  ;'  we  cannot  even  keep  it  by  us.  Whether  we  will  or  no, 
we  must  spend  it;  and  all  our  power  over  it,  therefore,  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spent.  Part  with  it  we  must  ;  but  we  may  give  it  either  for  something, 
or  for  nothing.  Its  mode  of  escaping  from  us,  however,  being  very  subtle  and  si- 
lent, we  are  exceedingly  apt,  because  we  do  not  feel  it  passing  out  of  our  hands  like 
so  much  told  coin,  to  forget  that  we  are  parting  with  it  at  all;  and  thus,  from  mere 
heedlessness,  the  precious  possession  is  allowed  to  flow  away  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
of  no  value.  The  first  and  principal  rule,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  economising 
and  right  employment  of  time,  is  to  habituate  ourselves  to  watch  it. 

The  Catechism  of  Health  :  or,  Plain  and  simple  Rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Constitution)  from  Infan~ 
cy  to  old  Jige.     Philadelphia,  pp.  195. 

This  little  work  is  prepared  to  teach  youth  the  importance  and  the  practica- 
bility of  preserving  health  and  lengthening  life  ;  and  that  temperance,  exercise, 
cleanliness,  cheerfulness  and  virtue  are  the  best  physicians.  The  book  is  neatly 
and  tastefully  executed,  and  in  appearance  an  appropriate  companion  for  the 
juvenile  souvenirs,  and  ils  utility  must,  we  think,  recommend  it  to  general 
favor.     To  parents,  as  well  as  children,  it  will  be  valuable. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Collier  proposes  publishing  a  work  entitled  The  Philan- 
thropist, and  Monthly  Temperance  Reforter,  Such  a  period- 
ical, well  conducted,  would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance and  good  morals. 

We  have  communications  that  deserve  and  shall  receive  notice.  SeveraJ 
articles  designed  for  this  number  have  been  unavoidably  deferred. 
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Vol.  IV.  JULY.  No.  VII. 

Ladies'  Fairs. 

M  But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task." 

The  art  of  saving  was  the  first  invention  of  human  skill,  and 
probably  one  of  the  first  manufactures  of  Tubalcain  was  that  of 
needles.  The  art  has  never  been  lost ;  wherever  man  and  wo- 
man are  found,  savage  or  civilized,  sewing,  in  some  manner,  is 
practised,  so  universally,  indeed,  that  it  seems  an  instinct  ra- 
ther than  an  art,  and  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  every  other  species  of  animated  nature. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  an  art  so  long  and  constantly  prac- 
tised has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  character  as  well  as  com- 
fort of  the  world  ;  and   had  we  time  for   the   investigation,    it 
might  be  easily  shown  that  the  refinement  of  society  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  perfection  to  which  needlework  is  advanced,  and 
the  estimation    in   which  it  is  held,  and  consequently  that  wo- 
man, to  whom  this  branch  of  ingenious  industry  is  almost  en- 
tirely  conceded,  wields  over   the  destiny  of  nations   a  weapon 
more  powerful  than  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.     Such  a  dis- 
sertation  is  foreign  from   our  purpose,  however  :  our  readers 
will   easily,  without  our  prompting,  refer   the   improvement  of 
manners  to  different  eras  in  the  art  of  sewing,  from  that  of  ne- 
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cessity  to  the  needlework  of  convenience,  of  elegance,  of  lux- 
ury :  and  then  comes  the  crowning  grace  when  the  work  of  fair 
fingers  is  made  subservient  to  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Considering  Ladies'  Fairs  among  the  chief  graces  of  charity 
fostered  by  the  needle,  we  give,  in  our  plate,  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  industry,  a  young  lady,  surrounded  by  all  the  appurten- 
ances and  means  of  elegant  enjoyment,  is  devoting  herself 
sedulously  to  the  old-fashioned  employment  of  her  needle,  work- 
ing for  the  Ladies'  Fair,  and  thinking  of  a  destitute  and  sick 
family  to  whom  she  hopes  a  part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  de- 
voted to  relieve.  Is  she  not  as  charming  as  though  she  were 
practising  airs  and  graces  at  her  toilette,  or  holding  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her  admirer  ? 

We  are  slow  to  learn  that  though 

"  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  may  disagree, 
Yet  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity." 

Charity  of  opinion  and  feeling  was  doubtless  what  the  moralist 
intended  to  inculcate ;  but  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  physical 
wants  press  so  heavily  on  the  helpless,  where  so  many  are  pov- 
erty-stricken, and  require  to  be  fed  and  clothed  before  kind 
words  can  soften  their  hearts  and  convince  them  that  compas- 
sion is  really  felt  for  their  moral  wretchedness,  and  a  deep  in- 
terest in  their  eternal  welfare,  we  must  always  consider  a  dis- 
position to  give  alms,  if  not  the  purest  kind  of  charity,  the  most 
certain  evidence  of  that  feeling. 

In  what  manner  alms  may  be  best  administered,  so  as  to 
bless  those  who  give  and  those  who  take,  is  a  question  of  much 
importance.  Doubtless  the  most  essential  preparation,  by 
which  we  are  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from  any  action,  is  to 
keep  the  heart  right ;  but  of  the  hearts  of  others  we  may  not 
judge,  and  of  our  own  we  are  too  often  partial  judges.  We 
must  then,  in  considering  the  value  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
a  particular  charity,  estimate  its  effects  on  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  giver  and  receiver  ;  and  where  the  tendency 
of  the  chosen  mode  of  relieving  the  distressed  is,  on  the  whole, 
productive  of  much  good,  we  should  not  relinquish  it  though 
some  objections  may  exist ;  for  there  is  no  perfect  manner  of 
charity.  If  we  are  too  careful,  we  shall  always  be  troubled 
about  many  things  which  a  more  trusting  heart  and  mind  would 
have  avoided. 

The  expediency  of  Ladies'  Fairs  hasbeen,  with  some  excel- 
lent  people,  a  subject  of  doubt  if  not  disapprobation ;  and  it 
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has  been  our  lot  to  hear  the  matter  discussed,  feelingly,  by 
those  who  held  opposite  opinions,  and  yet  were  equally  en- 
titled to  that  best  of  human  appellations — the  benevolent. 

Those  who  disapprove  this  mode  of  charity,  urge  the  impro- 
priety of  the  display,  that  it  encourages  vanity  in  young  ladies, 
and  makes  the  motive  of  being  seen  and  admired  the  predomi- 
nating one  in  their  hearts. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  real  benefits  of  the  charity  are, 
to  the  poor,  very  problematical — if  one  class  of  sufferers  is 
helped  another  is  injured,  because  the  articles  sold  are  princi- 
pally made  by  the  rich,  and  being  disposed  of,  prevent  the  sale 
of  fancy  works  of  a  similar  description,  which  would  be  made 
by  those  who  have  the  skill,  and  depend  wholly  on  their  indus- 
try and  ingenuity,  but  who  are,  by  this  competition  of  the  Fairs, 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

These,  we  believe,  are  the  principal  objections :  let  us  ex- 
amine them. 

The  first  objection  would  be  a  serious  one,  if  this  were  the 
only  manner  of  display  which  could  foster  vanity,  or  the  most 
likely  one  to  excite  and  gratify  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Young  ladies  are  seen  at  places  of  public  resort,  and  seen,  too, 
in  their  promenades,  with  quite  as  much  freedom  to  the  ob- 
servers, and  hazard  to  the  observed.  While  the  sexes  are  per- 
mitted to  mingle  together  in  elegant  amusements,  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  in  the  worship  of  God,  we  cannot  discover  any  im- 
propriety in  their  occasionally  meeting  at  the  shrine  of  Charity. 

But  it  is  said  the  Fairs  offer  encouragement  to  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  permitted  to  approach  the  ladies  who 
manage  the  show  :  that  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  will  give  to  any 
fellow  the  freedom  of  the  apartment,  and  the  privilege  of  gaz- 
ing on  the  fair  managers.  So  will  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  ad- 
mit the  same  fellow  to  the  public  concerts,  the  hall  of  the  lecturer, 
and  the  picture  gallery  ;  and  yet  what  elegant,  intelligent  and 
virtuous  lady  refuses  to  appear  at  those  places  of  fashionable  resort, 
because  the  ignorant,  disagreeable  or  vicious  may  gain  admit- 
tance ?  With  such  she  has  no  communication  ;  nor  has  she  any 
when  they  appear  at  the  Fair  where  she  presides  ;  nor  while 
Fairs  are  managed  discreetly,  and  in  this  city  they  have  been  so 
managed,  will  there  occur  any  opportunity  for  insolence  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  delicate  lady.  Gentlemen  may, 
perhaps,  purchase  the  articles  more  readily  when  presented  by 
a  fair  hand,  and  the  beaming  of  a  bright  eye   may  melt  their 
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hearts  to  unusual  generosity  in  the  prices  they  pay  for  what  is 
to  them  of  no  value,  but  as  associated  with  the  Fair — yet 
mingling  with  these  visions  will  be  the  thoughts  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  money  they  give  will  be  devoted,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  other  benevolent  plans  will  be  fostered  by 
this  exercise  of  benevolence.  The  man  who  purchases  articles 
at  a  Ladies'  Fair  is  more  likely  to  bestow  charily  on  the  next 
applicant,  than  he  who  condemns  all  such  means  of  obtaining 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  is  to  give  at  any  time. 

The  second  objection  has  more  apparent  reasonableness;  for 
if  the  poor  are  deprived  of  an  employment,  the  same  amount 
of  money  they  could  have  earned  will  not,  as  a  charity,  be 
equally  beneficial  as  would  the  opportunity  of  gaining  it  by  their 
own  industry.  Giving  alms  to  those  who  are  able  to  wTork  is  a 
very  bad  plan.  We  should  not  do  this.  Better  let  the  poor 
earn  what  we  can  afford  them,  even  if  the  labor  they  perform 
is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us.  To  a  poor  woman  wTho  has  no- 
thing to  do,  the  fairy's  task  of  assorting  feathers  and  winding 
tangled  skeins  of  yarn,  if  she  can  have  pay  for  her  industry, 
will  be  better  than  a  support  without  labor.  But  we  think  the 
articles  sold  at  the  Fairs  have  increased  the  demand  for  fancy 
works  of  a  similar  description,  and  so,  instead  of  injuring  those 
who  make  such  trifles  for  a  livelihood,  they  benefit  them. 
Those  who  purchase  at  the  Fairs,  with  few  exceptions,  would 
not  otherwise  purchase  at  all,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  buy  has 
a  tendency  to  make  fancy  works  fashionable,  and  when  that  is 
accomplished  their  sale  is  secure.  Whatever  is  fashionable  is 
soon  necessary  ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  such  articles  as 
have  been  sold  at  the  Ladies'  fairs  are  now  kept  at  many  fancy 
shops,  is  proof  that  the  ingenious  and  industrious  poor  are  reap- 
ing benefits  from  this  trade  in  trifles. 

It  is  true  the  articles  for  the  Fairs  are  chiefly  made  gratui- 
tously, and  by  ladies  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  ;  and  this  circumstance,  we  consider,  will  have  very 
beneficial  consequences.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  ha- 
bits of  domestic  industry  to  those  who  have  no  need  of  labor  : 
yet  on  such  habits  mainly  depends  the  physical  health  of  wo- 
man, and  much  of  that  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  makes  her 
useful  and  agreeable  at  home.  We  regret  to  see  that,  in  female 
education,  needlework  has,  of  late,  been  so  sadly  undervalued. 
The  old-fashioned  accomplishments  of  embroidery  and  tenth 
stitch  were  preposterous  when  they  demanded  all  the  time  of 
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woman,  and  so  would  be  music,  or  drawing,  or  any  accom- 
plishment we  term  literary.  A  young  lady  should  be  trained 
to  vary  her  employments,  and  display,  in  every  department  of 
womanly  knowledge,  good  sense  and  refined  taste  ;  and  she 
may  as  truly  exhibit  sense,  and  taste,  and  elegance  of  fancy  in 
her  needlework,  as  in  reciting  philosophy,  quoting  poetry,  or 
playing  the  harp. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  female  education  there  is  now  danger 
from  excess  of  mental  culture.  The  mind  is  dragged  and 
driven  to  make  exertions  beyond  its  abilities,  and  the  constitu- 
tion fails  in  the  effort,  and  from  the  confinement  to  which 
girls  are  subjected  at  school,  particularly  when  their  stu- 
dies are  likewise  continued  at  home.  Some  relaxation 
should  be  allowed,  and  then  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  needle- 
work, and  for  all  feminine  employments  in  which  fancy  and 
skill  are  blended  with  industry,  may  be  cultivated  ;  and  surely 
when  these  are  called  forth,  and  directed  by  the  pure  motive  of 
relieving  the  distressed,  they  are  deserving  of  high  praise.  "  I 
have  made  all  these  articles  during  mornings  and  holidays,"  said 
a  pretty  young  lady  as  she  showed  me  a  variety  of  butterfly 
needle  books,  pin  cushions  of  many  forms,  and  other  ingenious 
and  beautiful  creations  that  completely  covered  her  work  tabic 
"  I  engaged  to  make  a  dozen  articles  for  the  Fair,"  continued 
the  lovely  girl,  "  but  1  liked  the  employment  so  well  that  I  have 
made  double  the  number.  Mother  thought  I  would  be  soon 
tired  of  rising  so  early,  and  1  thought  so  too ;  but  1  have  felt 
better  for  it  every  day,  and  I  learn  my  lessons  at  school  better, 
because  I  must  study  and  be  industrious  there,  so  that  I  can 
have  more  time  at  home  to  work  on  these  pretty  things." 

Here  is  the  true  secret  of  making  the  rich  industrious,  it  is  to 
give  them  a  pleasurable  motive  for  exertion.  The  poor  must 
labor  to  live,  but  a  young  lady  who  can  have  every  pecuniary 
wish  gratified  without  taking  thought  for  the  means,  is  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  indolent,  useless,  selfish  and  unhappy.  So 
far  as  the  Ladies'  Fairs  have  relieved  the  rich  from  ennui  and 
the  poor  from  suffering,  they  have  done  good,  much  good,  and 
we  hope  they  will  be  continued.  The  money  obtained  should 
be  sacred  to  the  sick  and  helpless  ;  suffering  age  and  destitute 
childhood  seem  the  proper  objects  of  this  charity  ;  and  the 
young  and  rich,  while  devoting  their  time  and  thoughts  to  these, 
may  be  assured  that  they  will  do  honor  to  themselves  by  exhi- 
biting their  industry  and  ingenuity,  their  skill  in  needlework, 
and  the  devotion  of  that  skill  to  benevolent  purposes. 
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Strength  of  my  strength,  around  me,  lest  1  sink, 

Place  thine  Almighty  arm,  and  bear  me  up ! — 
Lest  I  should  faint,  and  thus  refuse  to  drink, 

When  'tis  my  Father  who  presents  the  cup  ! 
This  double  trial  of  the  heart  and  flesh, 

How  shall  I  stand  till  thou  the  power  supply  ? 
This  fearful  opening  of  the  wound  afresh, 

How  can  I  bear  with  no  Physician  by  ? 

I  knew  my  son — I  knew  too  well  that  he 

Had  found  his  dying  pillow  on  the  wave. 
I  knew  the  solemn  wailing  of  the  sea — 

'Twas  still  the  dirge  o'er  his  unfathomed  grave. 
Yet,  strange  delusion  ! — worse  than  vain  deceit ! — 

How  oft  to  this  weak  fancy  did  it  seem 
That,  still,  my  child  and  I  on  earth  should  meet — 

That  I'd  been  struggling  through  a  troubled  dream. 

For,  when  he  last  was  folded  to  my  heart, 

The  tide  of  life  in  his  young  breast  was  high. 
I  from  his  cheek  have  seen  no  rose  depart — 

Havemark'd  no  lustre  fading  from  his  eye! 
But  now,  this  awful  speaker ! — as  the  lid 

Slowly  is  raised  its  bosom  to  unveil, 
Truth,  like  a  bolt  that  in  the  cloud  was  hid, 

Bursts  on  my  sight,  and  strikes  the  spirit  pale  1 

Here  is  the  vesture — here's  the  constant  friend, 

Wrapped  in  deep  silence  in  the  case  of  gold, 
Whose  little  hand  was  by  him  to  the  end, 

Nor  rested  till  its  master's  hand  was  cold  ! 
Here  is  the  seal  that  all  his  letters  bear — 

The  chain — the  gift  which  near  his  heart  was  worn, 
O,  sad  memorial ;  here's  a  lock  of  hair 

That  from  his  head  some  friendly  hand  has  borne  1 

And  here's  the  lamp  that  shone  upon  his  way — 

God's  everlasting  word — his  guide  and  hope  1 
It  is  the  food  that  fed  him  day  by  day  ; 

And  where  his  mark  is  fastened  I  will  ope. 
'Tis  at  the  Saviour's  tomb !  but  here,  instead 

Of  the  pale  clay,  an  angel  shineth  now  ! 
The  grave  is  broken — for,  behold,  the  dead 

Is  risen,  and  sweetly  asks — "  why  weepest  thou  ?" 

H.    F.   C. 

Newburyport. 
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Letters  from  Colombia  to  a  Gentleman  in  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  Colombia,  S.  A.  May  2,  1831. 

Having  arrived  in  a  new  and  interesting  country,  it  is  natur- 
al for  you  to  ask  for  something    new   and   interesting  ;  and  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.     Among 
a  people,  however,  where  there  are  no  good  schools,  no  settled 
government,  and  nothing  in  the  administration  of  that  they  have 
at  all  interesting;  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mechanic  arts, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  are  engaged  in  with  spirit   only   by 
foreigners  ;  where  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  find  few 
disciples,  where  the  churches  are  consecrated  to  one    uniform 
and  revolting  mummery,  to  all  that  is  bad  in    Catholicism    and 
to  nothing  that  is  good  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  where 
the  people  are  in  a  great  measure  mentally  and  morally  dead,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  anything   worth    your  attention,    except   the 
country  itself,  where  delicious  climate,  fertile    soil,    noble  and 
beautiful  scenery,  place  it  among  the  first  in  the  world.     Italy, 
indeed,  is  a  land  more  sunny  ;    it  is  hallowed   by   classical  as- 
sociations and  by  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  once  noble  cities. 
But  it  cannot  boast  of  a  finer  climate,  of  softer  skies,    or    more 
glorious  scenery.     South  America  is  a  land  for   the    poet    and 
the  painter.     I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  blest  with  an  industrious 
and  moral  population.    I  would  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  and  make 
the  pictures  darker  than  it  is,  but  I  fear  that  we  have  very  wrong 
impressions  of  this  people.     To  a  man  fascinated  by   the  name 
of  Bolivar,  and  who  has  dreamed  of  a  people  this   side    of  the 
water  panting  for    rational  liberty,    and  having    true    and   lofty 
conceptions    of  it,   South  America  may  seem  a  glorious  coun- 
try, its  leaders,  Washingtons,  and  itself,  a  second  United  States. 
But  how  long  is  it  since  the  bloody  reign  of  the    Inquisition  ? — 
Little  more  than  twelve  years. — How  long  is  it  since  the  shack- 
les of  Spain  were  broken,  and  the  independence  of  Colombia  ac- 
knowledged,— Not  so  many.   How  long  is  it  since  a  native  of  this 
country   would  have  dared   to  address  such  language  as  this  of 
Gen.  Paez  to  the  Archbishop  ofCaraccas  ?  La  Iglesia  nacio  en 
el  Estado,  y  no  el  Estado  en  la  Iglesia,  el  reyno  de  Jesus  aun- 
queheredero  del  trono  de  David,  no  es  de  este  mundo,  y  el  que 
veno  a  ofrecernos  un  reyno  celestial  no  destruyo  las  potestades 
de  la  tierra,  ni  privo  al  Cesar  de  sus  derechos,  i.  e. — The  Church 
is  the  child  of  the  State,  and  not  the  State  of  the  Church.     The 
kingdom  of  Jesus,  though  descended  from  the  throne  of  David, 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  he  who  came  to   establish  a  celestial 
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kingdom  did  not  destroy  the  temporal  power,  nor  deprive  Caesar 
of  his  rights. 

Much,  then  cannot  be  expected  from    a   people,    who    have 
been  almost  ground  to  powcler  by   ecclesiastical    tyranny,    and 
one  who  sees  them  as  they  are,  however  much  as  a    Christian 
and  a  patriot  he  may  desire  their  true  independence,  can  hardly 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  name  Bolivar  in  the  same  breath   with  our 
Washington,  or  join  in  the  shout  for  the  patriotism  or  even    for 
the  emancipation  of  this  people — so  much  more  room  is   there 
for  pity  than  rejoicing,  for  fear  than  for    hope.     No   man   ever 
had  a  greater  chance  for  imperishable  fame   than   Bolivar,   but 
no  man  perhaps  had  greater  difficulties  to  surmount.     He  com- 
menced his  career  with  no  doubt  a  sincere    desire   to   free    his 
country  from  the  shackles  of  Spain.     He  had  the    noblest   ex- 
ample before  him.     He  had  the  encouraging  voice  of  La  Fay- 
ette, and  he  was  cheered  on  by  the   freest  country  upon  earth — 
but  it  is  said  (we  hope  time  will  prove  it  to  be  a  slander,)  that  in 
an  evil  hour  he  was   intoxicated  by    success,    and  panted   like 
Caesar   for   more  absolute  sway;  nay,  more, — that  he  had  the 
paltry    ambition    to    wish  for  the  title  and  sway  of  an  Emperor. 
Had   he  acted    with    the  purity  of  Washington  he  would    have 
had  greater  glory, for  Washington  had  to  deal  with  civilized  men 
— refugees  for   conscience    sake,  from  the  then  freest  and  most 
enlightened  nations    upon   earth,  while  Bolivar  was  at  the  head 
of  a  people  ignorant  of  social  and  moral  order,  the  result  of  free 
and   Christian  institutions. 

The  secret  probably  of  his  unpopularity,   toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  is    this,  finding  his  countrymen   so    ignorant   and 
debased,  and  so  indisposed,  by  long  habits  of  indolence,  to  un- 
derstand and  feel,  the  benefit  of  a  well   organized   government 
built  on  Christian  principles,  he  determined  to  govern   them  by 
brute  force,  relying  on  his  popularity  at  the  time — hut  he  was  too 
late.     He  had  previously  promised  them  a  republican    govern- 
ment, and  modestly  declined,  like  Caesar,  the  crown  he    dared 
not  except.     The  moment  they   saw    him  change,    there    was 
many  a  Brutus  to  strike  him  to  the  heart.     Bolivar  however   is 
dead,  and  died  having  lost  the  confidence  of  a  large  portion    of 
his  countrymen.     It  becomes  not  us  to  decide  upon  his   char- 
acter,— time  will  do  it  more  fairly.     While  then  we  rejoice   at 
the  deliverance  of  this  people  from  the  cruel  bondage  of  Spain, 
we  pity  them  from  our  heart  for  the  moral  bondage    in    which 
she  has  left  them.     Their  bodies  are  free,  but   their   souls    are 
slaves  to  idleness,  to   ignorance,  and  to  some   of  the  greatest 
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moral  evils.  While  the  earth  will  yield  its  increase  to  them 
spontaneously,  and  the  genial  climate  protect  them  from  the 
suffering  with  which  the  face  of  colder  countries  is  visited, 
they  will  swing  in  their  hammocks  till  their  change  comes. 
Nothing,  1  fear,  will  be  done  for  this  country,  till  its  youth,  having 
been  educated  abroad,  and  their  souls  stirred  by  witnessing  the 
operation  of  Christian  institutions,  will  have  the  true  patriotism 
to  come  back,  and  slowly  and  perseveringly  infuse  their  spirit 
into  the  heart  of  their  unhappy  country.  God  grant  that  that 
time  may  speedily  come,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  earth,  so  rich- 
ly blessed  by  heaven  in  its  climate  and  soil,  and  with  scenery 
so  grand  that  it  should  of  itself  awaken  in  its  children  some- 
thing more  than  a  spirit  of  foolish  romance,  may  be  delivered 
from  the  moral  apathy  in  which  it  is  slumbering. 

Their  situation  however  does  not  deserve  the  sneers,  but  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  a  generous  people.  Comparisons  are 
sometimes  very  complacently  made  between  ourselves  and  them 
— but  it  is  very  unfair.  Shall  we  boast  ?  Why  our  forefathers 
had  long  lived  under  Christian  institutions.  The  pilgrims  of 
New-England  were  men  of  sense,  piety,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  set  up  a  school  house  and  church.  They 
were  also  hardy,  industrious,  intelligent  men — such  men  as 
Washington  and  Hancock,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  stood  round 
the  cradle  of  our  infant  republic,  with  the  most  untiring  and 
pure-minded  devotion — a  wall  of  defence.  How  different  have 
been  the  godfathers  of  the  sister  republic  !  Our  soil  required 
laborious  tillage,  theirs  hardly  any — and  while  "  souls  were  ri- 
pened in  our  northern  skies,"  the  warm  sun  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate nourished  a  fatal  indolence.  What  a  field  for  Christianity. 
The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  We 
look  at  this  country  with  intense  hope.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  power  we  regard  as  the  overthrow  of  Catholicism. — 
The  people  must  trace  their  afflictions  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
church.  Already  they  are  talking  at  the  new  Congress  at  Va- 
lencia of  free  schools,  and  universal  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  exaction  of  tithes  from  the  poor  are  now  abolished, 
and  the  priests  are  notorious  for  their  profligacy.  In  one  of 
their  processions  during  holy  week,  while  representing  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Saviour,  there  was  the  most  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion of  levity  both  in  the  mob  and  priests.  We  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  almost  inevitable,  that  the  next  reli- 
gion they  adopt  will  be  a  liberal  one.  At  present  the  country  is 
in  a  most  hopeless  and  unsettled  state. 

38  C.    A.    F. 
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His  was  a  most  unhappy  fate,  and  sad ! 

By  nature  made  all  heart,  so  sensitive, 

So  full  of  gentleness,  and  so  disposed 

To  love,  and  deeply  too,  those  whom  he  met 

In  frequent  intercourse,  and  to  outpour 

On  them  the  treasure  of  his  heart,  or  make 

A  temple  of  his  breast  and  shrine  them  there? 

He  often  erred  in  choice,  and  was  repulsed 

By  those  who  knew  not  how  to  value  him  : 

Whose  self  was  to  themselves  the  universe, 

The  narrow  orb  that  bounded  all  their  cares. 

From  those  who  thus  repaid  his  gentleness 

He  turned  within  upon  his  own  sad  heart, 

Survey'd  its  rich  affections,  wondering 

And  weeping  too,  he  was  not  understood. 

Oh,  such  a  mind  is  like  some  angel's  harp 

Which  he,  returning  hastily  to  heaven, 

Has  dropped  on  earth,  and  which  in  mortal  hand, 

Too  delicate  for  earthly  roughness,  breaks, 

Yet  in  the  breaking  from  its  strings  pours  forth 

Music  whose  melody  bears  marks  of  heaven; 

Breaks  with  a  gush  of  harmony  that  calls 

Its  angel  owner  quickly  down  again, 

Too  late  to  save. — 

Thus  nature  made  him,  and  he  made  himself 

Still  more  unhappy  by  his  own  pursuits  ; 

He  loved,  alone,  to  make  exploring  flights 

Into  the  world  of  fancy,  whose  pure  air 

Exhilarates  but  weakens  him  who  breathes : — 

Whose  glowing  forms,  and  bright  existences 

Make  earth,  and  real  life  seem  coarse  and  dull: — 

Whose  visions  glorious,  on  the  raptured  sight 

Work  transformation  strange  and  beautiful, 

But  much  to  be  lamented  :  for  they  rob 

Earth  of  her  charms:  or  blazon  her  with  hues 

Gay,  but  deceiving,  by  their  beauteous  light : 

Make  it  an  Erebus,  black,  dismal,  dread, 

And  so  a  curse,  or  falsely  nurture  hope 

That  it  will  prove  Elysium. — 

Sad  it  is 
That  pleasure  thus  companions  pain — a  dwarf 
Lost  in  the  giant's  shadow: — and  that  while 
Fancy  adorns  our  brow  with  flowers  to  please, 
Fact  gathers  from  them  poisons  to  destroy. 
But  thus  it  is.     And  from  these  lofty  flights 
When  he  came  down,  like  Moses  from  the  mount, 
He  brought  a  glory  with  him  that  but  made 
The  world  more  dark  and  dread — and  life  a  weight, 
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And  man  a  demon,  hateful  to  his  sight ; 

Or  else  shed  over  all  a  meteor  light 

Which  shone  but  to  deceive,  and  lead  astray. 

Oft  had  he  trusted  ;  often  been  deceived ; 

And  his  bruised  heart  was  verging  to  despair, 

When  into  it  was  poured  that  holy  oil, 

That  balm  of  consolation — hope  in  God, 

Repose  on  heaven,  towards  which  his  thoughts  were  turned 

Adoring;  for  in  treasure  there,  for  him, 

He  saw  such  glories  bright  and  infinite  ; 

So  dimming,  in  the  contrast,  ev'ry  thing 

Which  fact  or  fancy  had  before  display'd, 

That  he  forgot  the  bitterness  of  life 

In  gazing  there :  forgot  all  human  ill 

Confiding  in  eternity. 

Oh,  life! 
What  are  thy  clouds  and  darkness  unto  him 
Whose  bosom  blazes  with  the  light  of  heaven  ! 

NOEL. 


Indolence. 

"  The  secret  of  wisdom  dwells  with  silence,  and  that  of  con- 
tentment with  solitude" — said  the  Persian  sage,  when  urged  to 
describe  the  course  of  life  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  men. 

And  a  very  different  idea  of  enjoyment  that  good  hermit  must 
have  entertained  from  what  we  are  now  taught  to  pursue. — 
Silence  and  solitude  ! — why,  to  name  these  as  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness, in  our  bustling  republic,  would  be  accounted  more  silly 
than  be-rhyming  the  morning  star,  and  more  unphilosophical 
than  a  project  for  exploring  the  moon. 

Yet,  however  ridiculous  the  confession  may  appear,  I  will 
own  I  am  sometimes  tempted,  when  witnessing  the  hurry  and 
hubbub  of  this  age  of  improvement,  to  envy  the  quiet  apathy 
in  which  the  Persian  must  have  passed  his  days.  I  picture  to 
myself  a  mossy  grot,  the  entrance  shaded  by  myrtles  and  roses, 
and  a  cool  clear  spring,  gushing  in  its  living  freshness,  beneath 
the  soft  foliage  of  vines  and  tamarinds  that  bound  the  green  av- 
enue through  which  that  solitary  man,  when  leaving  the  repose 
of  his  grotto,  may  walk  and  muse,  unmolested  by  din  and  dust, 
by  belle  or  bell-man,  by  the  rattle  of  coaches  or  the  cry  of 
fire ! 
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What  a  paradise  such  a  scene  must  be,  compared  with  our 
glaring  brick  walls  and  walks  that  reflect  the  sun  like  a  burning 
glass,  while  the  atmosphere  is  filled  and  heated  with  impalpable 
sand  from  the  M'Adamized  streets,  almost  as  suffocating  as 
the  simoon  of  the  desert. 

In  the  present  mania  for  improvements  of  every  name  and 
nature,  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  or  mistaking  the  end 
for  which  only  they  ahould  be  designed  and  adopted,  namely, 
to  make  men  better  and  happier.  This  does  not  necessarily 
include  making  them  richer  or  more  refined  in  luxurious  know- 
ledge. It  must  be  done  by  inspiring  them  with  that  self-con- 
troul  which  shall  moderate  their  desires  for  worldly  distinctions,, 
and  sensual  gratifications,  and  with  that  self-communing  spirit 
which  could  be  happy  in  silence  and  solitude,  though,  while  dwel- 
ling in  the  world,  performing  the  duties  before  them,  but  quiet- 
ly avoiding  all  bustle  and  impatience  as  the  certain  sign  of 
care  and  misery.  Thompson  describes,  with  exquisite  felicity, 
the  happy  state  of  such  placid  and  unassuming  beings. 

"What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 

A  pure  etherial  calm  that  knows  no   storm; 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 

Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform 

And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ! 

But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 

And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 

A   quicker  sense  of joy  ;  as  breezes  stray  . 

Across  the  enlivened  skies  and  make  them  still  moro  gay."' 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  times  in  which  men  lived 
the  happiest  left  fewest  materials  for  the  historian.  This 
shows  that  when  the  world  is  contented  it  is  still,  and  of  course, 
we  may  infer  that  when  men  are  boasting  of  victories  and  discov- 
eries, and  enterprises,  &lc,  they  are,  in  fact,  very  miserable. 
The  celebrity  of  an  age  or  country,  is,  therefore,  good  proof  of  its 
wretchedness,  and  if  things  were  called  by  their  right  names, 
heroes  would  be  mischief-makers,  and  the  projectors  of  wonder- 
ful inventions,  and  immortal  works  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
How  intolerable,  for  instance,  must  have  been  the  oppression 
of  the  Egyptians  when  compelled  by  the  Pharaohs  (true  bust- 
ling projectors,)  to  rear  the  pyramids,  and  excavate  the  cata- 
combs ?  How  the  poor  workmen  must  have  been  hurried  and 
worried,  like  brute  beasts  ;  and  what  tears  and  terrors  those 
triumphant  evidences  of  man's  industry  must  have  cost  ?  And 
now,  silence  and  solitude  reign  around  them,  reading  to  us  an 
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impressive  lesson  on  the  folly  of  doing  things  to  be  seen  of  men. 
We  might  easily  select  from  history  a  volume  of  facts  to  prove1, 
that  motives  of  conduct,  which,  in  one  age,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  of  high  and  holy  importance,  and  worthy  of  enlisting  the 
energies  and  hearts  of  all,  have  in  succeeding  times,  been  either 
derided  as  foolish,  or  condemned  as  monstrous  and  wicked1. 
This  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  really  worthy  purpose  on 
which  to  exercise  our  industry.  We  all,  probably,  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  it  is  better  to  sit  still  than  to  rise  up 
only  to  fall.  The  era  of  chivalry  offers  a  fine  illustration  of 
misdirected  activity.  The  knights  of  that  age  fancied  that  life 
was  to  be  spent  in  labor,  and  in  their  search  for  something  to 
do,  they  turned  the  world  and  honest  men's  minds  topsy  turvy, 
securing,  as  they  thought,  a  glorious  immortality  for  their 
oains  ;  now  we  consider  these  heroes  madmen  or  fools.  Had 
they  staid  at  home,  lived  quietly,  and  died  in  their  beds,  they 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  task-masters  of  the  old  continent,  from 
Nimrod  to  Bonaparte,  have,  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
urged  men  to  exertion  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  positively 
decide  that  industry  would  be  mischievous  if  every  one  minded 
his  own  buisness.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  concentration  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  oppression  of  the  many 
which  has  caused  all  the  evils  and  miseries  that  have  hitherto 
afflicted  this  working-day-world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
certainly  small  cause  for  congratulation  respecting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  real  improvement; — if  to  live  at  our 
ease  constitute  the  glory  and  happiness  of  man.  It  has  been 
the  business  of  every  age  and  people  to  destroy  or  decry  the  la- 
bors and  pursuits  of  those  that  preceded  them  ;  to  pull  down 
has  been  found  as  indispensable  as  to  buiicl  up,  and  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  rubbish  lias  made  the  labors  of  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  more  arduous  and  more  hopeless. 

Once  it  was  a  grand  distinction,  and  evidence  of  great  scien- 
tific improvement  in  men  to  be  able  to  read — now  we  account 
the  art  of  reading  an  employment  for  children  ; — once  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  manuscript  made  its  owner  distinguished 
among  the  learned — now  the  display  of  a  library  as  large  as  the 
Alexandrian  would  hardly  be  noticed  5- — once  to  have  made  a 
book  was  the  apotheosis  of  genius  and  the  author — now  books 
may  be  manufactured  without  either  author  or  genius. 
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These  facts  prove  conclusively,  that  if  men  labor  for  improve- 
ment, happiness  and  distinction  they  can  never  obtain  the  ob- 
jects of  their  desires.  Like  the  horizon,  whatever  we  pursue 
recedes  or  enlarges  before  us.  We  can  never  grasp  the  rain- 
bow of  hope  ;  we  can  never  ascend  to  the  star  of  our  wishes. 
Why  not,  then,  adopt  the  apothegm  of  the  Persian  sage  for  our 
motto — "  The  secret  of  wisdom  dwells  with  silence,  and  that 
of  contentment  with  solitude" — and  sit  down  and  be  still,  and 
let  the  rattle  of  the  world  pass  by  like  idle  sounds. 

Let  us,  then,  be  careful  how  we  give  ear  to  arguments  that 
may  disturb  this  repose  of  soul.  The  mind,  if  once  fairly  put 
in  motion,  is  a  self-propelling  machine,  and  we  shall  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  stop  its  onward  progress.  And  how 
troublesome  it  must  be  to  think  always,  those  will  feelingly  un- 
understand,  who  are  just  beginning  to  make  efforts  to  obtain 
ideas.  Is  it  not  better  to  avoid  this  trouble,  than  to  strive  after 
that  ignis  fatuus  of  enthusiasm — the  improvement  of  the  world  ? 
What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  world,  who  have  done  so  little 
to  improve  ourselves  ?  I  wish  all  reformers  would  consider  this 
question. 

There  is  one  truth,  however,  which  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind ; — indolence  is  not  humility.  It  is  one  thing  to  do  nothing, 
and  another  thing  to  feel  ourselves  nothing.  And  yet  the  world 
can  only  judge  by  the  fruits  brought  forth.  It  cannot  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  heart — it  cannot  count  the  wealth  con- 
cealed in  the  mine  of  unimproved  intellect.  Doubtless  there 
are  numbers,  conscious  of  possessing  abilities  which  are  not 
appreciated,  and  who,  therefore,  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
society,  and  live  in  sullen  pride  and  apathy,  flattering  them- 
selves with  what  they  could  do,  if  they  would.  Such  may  haVe 
within  their  souls  all  the  materials  for  kindling  the  flame  of 
genius,  throwing  light  and  even  brilliancy  on  new  and  unex- 
plored paths  of  science  and  literature,  and  revealing  in  purer 
beauty  the  refinements  of  which  our  social  institutions  are  sus- 
ceptible, But  if  those,  who  might  thus  enlighten  and  direct 
public  taste,  prefer  a  life  of  indolence,  let  them  be  satisfied 
with  its  quiet  and  its  shades,  and  not  expect  the  celebrity  of  high 
achievements,  because  they  possess  the  ability  to  perform  them 
— nor  the  reward  of  good  works  merely  for  cherishing  good 
intentions. 
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To  the  Starry  Heavens. 

Oh,  who  should  tread  this  starry  sky, 

But  Seraphim  or  spirits  blest, 
Such  as  yet  see  with  faith's  clear  eye, 

The  Saviour's  light  on  Calvary  rest. 

Are  these  the  orbs  which  radiant  woke, 
*  When  shivered  from  the  glorious  sun, 

By  the  bright  comet's  burning  stroke, 
Like  rays  from  the  Eternal  One  ? 

This  gorgeous  path  to  heaven's  dread  throne, 

This  palace  of  the  God  most  high, 
Shines  not  for  our  fair  world  alone, 

Immortal  spirits  crowd  the  sky. 

Oh,  who  shall  tread  this  burning  depth, 

When  sun  and  stars  together  roll ; 
When  waking  worlds  redeemed  from  death, 

Gaze  on  the  heavens  a  parched  scroll  ? 

0 

The  Saviour  then  shall  tread  the  sky, 

Not  crowned  with  thorns  his  radiant  brow  ! 

The  Father's  light  is  in  his  eye, 

The  Saviour  comes  to  judgment  now! 

f  Prophet  who  saw  the  sacred  fire, 

That  glowed  beneath  a  cherub's  wing, 
Say,  in  that  view  of  God's  just  ire, 

Could'st  thou  such  fearful  vision  bring  ? 

The  glory  from  the  temple-shrine, 

Faded  before  the  rising  cloud ; 
And  Israel's  altars  once  divine, 

Trembled  beneath  its  awful  shroud. 

The  bow  of  promise  smiled  above, 

Arching  the  heavens  to  thy  rapt  eye, 
An  image  of  Jehovah's  love, 

Though  he  in  judgment  passeth  by. 

Thou  heard'st  a  sound  like  God's  own  voice, 

The  rushing  wings  of  Cherubim  ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  the  Heavens  rejoice ! 

Then  bursts  the  song  of  Seraphim ! 

HALL. 

*  Hypothesis  of  Buffon,  who  supposed  the  planets  to  have  been  shivered  from  the 
sun  by  a  stroke  from  a  comet. —  Guardian  and  Monitor. 

f  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  Cherubim.     Chap.  x.  7 — 10. 
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Does  the  mental  Recreation  called  Castle-building 

have  a  healthful  or  an  enervating  influence 

on  the  Mind  ? 


What  is  castle-building  ?  It  is  forming  visionary  schemes. 
Air-castles  are  the  baseless  fabrics  of  our  waking  dreams. 
When  every  power  of  the  mind  sleeps,  except  consciousness 
and  imagination,  the  latter  is  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and 
cull  all  the  flowers  of  the  fairy  land,  and  while  she  wreaths  them 
into  fantastic  shapes,  pleasing  herself  with  thinking  they  can 
never  wither,  consciousness  is  looking  on  with  complacent  eye 
and  watching  her  wild  movements.  This  is  certainly  an  agree- 
able play  to  the  imagination,  and  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
healthful ;  but  whether  it  be  healthful  to  the  other  mental  pow- 
ers is  the  question. 

Every  time  imagination  is  indulged  in  one  of  these  excursions, 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  except  consciousness,  are 
compelled  to  remain  wholly  inactive,  which  must  of  course 
tend  to  diminish  their  energy. 

To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  replied,  that  occasional  repose  is 
needful  for  the  mental,  as  well  as  for  the  bodily  powers,  and 
serves  to  strengthen  rather  than  enervate  them.  True,  and 
were  there  no  other  way  to  unbend  the  mind,  and  no  other 
exercise  for  the  imagination,  an  occasional  indulgence  in  castle- 
building  might  be  allowed.  But  there  are  many  other  methods 
of  obtaining  mental  repose,  and  every  child  of  imagination  knows 
that  there  are  many  exercises  more  delightful  and  less  danger- 
ous than  laying  visionary  schemes  of  future  bliss.  An  objec- 
tion to  occasional  indulgence  in  this  recreation  is,  that  it  would 
be  almost  sure  to  become  frequent. 

Imagination  and  reason  are  generally  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  will  is  the  umpire  between  them.  Sometimes  it  decides 
in  favor  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other.  Reason  is  stronger 
than  her  rival ;  but  imagination  is  more  active  ;  she  will  fly  all 
over  the  universe,  while  reason  is  framing  an  argument  to  per- 
suade her  to  stay  at  home.  Now  if  the  will  allows  imagination 
occasionally  to  triumph  over  reason,  and  build  one  of  her  cas- 
tles, she  is  very  likely   to  intrench   herself  in  it  and  defend  it 
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successfully  against  her  opposers  ;  and  when,  at  the  command 
of  the  will,  reason  succeeds  in  demolishing  it,  imagination  will 
soon  be  teasing  for  leave  to  build  another.  This  is  one  of  those 
children  who  cannot  bear  indulgence. 

It  is  commonly  remarked  that  persons  who  indulge  freely  in 
any  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  are  not  usually  possessed 
of  sound  judgment ;  nor  are  they,  it  is  believed,  capable  of 
close  reasoning  and  thorough  investigation.  Accustomed  to 
soar,  they  do  not  like  to  dive — hence  for  the  hidden  pearls  of 
wisdom,  we  look  to  those  who  possess  little  imagination,  or  have 
learned  to  control  it. 

I  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  brilliant  gift,  nor  slight 
the  enjoyment  it  affords — this  would  be  a  dull,  cold  world  with- 
out it — but  it  should  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
judgment.  Imagination  is  a  pleasing  companion,  but  a  poor 
counsellor,  and  would  be  a  miserable  guide  through  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of  life.  We  might  as 
well  try  to  find  our  way  over  a  dark  moor  by  the  light  of  the 
ignis  fatuus,  as  trust  ourselves  in  the  wilderness  of  life  to  the 
bewildering,  uncertain  light  of  a  brilliant  imagination.  The 
objections  to  excessive  indulgence  with  the  pleasures  of  the  im- 
agination, generally,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  species 
called  castle-building. 

There  is  another  class  of  objections  to  this  mental  intempe- 
rance which  grow  out  of  its  bad  effects  on  the  feelings.  It  may 
be  deemed  irrelevant  to  touch  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  the 
question  refers  only  to  its  effect  on  the  intellect.  But  its  evil 
influence  on  the  heart  is  so  much  greater,  and  so  much  more  to 
be  deprecated,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  it.  In 
the  first  place  it  excites  feelings  of  discontent.  It  is  impossible 
to  return  from  one  of  these  fair  visions  of  future  bliss  to  dull  re- 
alities, without  a  chilling  sensation  very  foreign  to  the  spirits  of 
contentment  and  thankfulness,  which  we  ought  to  cherish. 

It  also  has  a  tendency  to  increase  selfishness.  We  well 
know  that  selfishness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  bad  indeed  must 
that  thing  be  which  increases  it.  These  airy  castles  are  al- 
ways built  for  self,  and  everything  in  and  about  them  is  to  please 
self:  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  destroy  benevolent  and 
pious  feelings. 

The  objections  to  novel  reading  are,  that  it  gives  false  views 
of  things,   inflames  the  passions,  unfits   us  to   enjoy  the  quiet 
39 
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scenes,  and  perform  the  quiet  duties  of  life,  indisposes  us  for  pro- 
found thought,  and  interferes  with  devotional  feelings.  All  these 
objections  hold  with  still  greater  force  against  pictures  of  our 
own  creation. 

s.   J. 


The  Burning  Ship. 

One  ship — one  ship  alone 
On  the  blue  water  lay — 
As  list'ning  to  the  tone, 
Of  light  winds  in  their  play, — 
While  sea-gulls  dip  their  wings 
In  the  white  wreathed  foam, — 
Those  wild  and  sportive  things 
Calling  the  sea  a  home  ! 

Hark  to  that  startling  cry — 
Oh,  still  it  rises  higher, — 
And  the  scared  sea-birds  fly, — 
For  the  proud  ship's  on  fire  ! — 
And  bold,  brave  men  grow  pale, 
Gazing  on  the  curled  clouds 
Which  rise  from  mast  and  sail, 
From  the  wide  deck  and  shrouds. 

And  like  the  aspen  leaf 
Trembles  the  toil-worn  hand  , — 
Deep  cause  have  all  for  grief — 
Far  is  their  home — their  land  ! — 
Hark  !  'tis  the  trembling  prayer 
From  each  white,  fearful  lip — ■ 
There  is  no  scorner  there, 
Within  the  burning  ship  ! 

And  now  the  earless  boat, 
Toss'd  on  the  heaving  wave — 
Frail  ark  ! — thou  canst  but  float, 
Yet  hast  the  hope  to  save  ! — 
And  oh,  the  rush  for  life, 
And  the  wild — frantic  leap — 
Alas — -for  the  vain  strife 
With  that  long  rolling  deep  ! 

But  it  may  yet  befal, 
That  thou'lt  find,  helmless  bark, 
Again  a  resting  place, — 
For  God  thy  path  will  mark. 

5th  mo.  28th,  1831. 


ANNE- 
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Presence  of  Mind. 

Illustrated  hy  Examples  from  Life. 

"  Presence  of  mind,"  said  Mrs.  ,  "  is  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning and  reflecting  calmly,  and  of  acting  promptly  on  any 
sudden  emergency,  unexpected  danger,  surprise  or  alarm. 
This  faculty,  though  partly  constitutional,  depends,  like  self- 
command,  greatly  on  our  own  efforts  ;  it  is  not  the  growth  of 
momentary  exertion,  but  of  long  discipline  and  continual  prac- 
tice— for  the  mind,  like  the  body,  can  be  inured  by  habit  to  al- 
most any  kind  or  degree  of  exercise." 

"  But  the  story,  dear  Mamma,"  said  Emily.  Her  mother 
smiled  at  her  impatience,  and  good  humouredly  patting  her  on 
the  cheek,  asked  her  if  she  had  already  forgotten  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  self-command,  which  quality  could  only 
be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  forbearance  in  the  most  trivial 
and  minute  occurrences  of  every  day 'life.  "If,  Emily,  you 
keep  it  in  reserve  for  great  occasions  only,  which  in  common 
life  seldom  occur,  it  may  not  be  in  readiness  when  most  want- 
ed. Every  day  and  all  day,  then,  accustom  yourself  to  its  re- 
straints, and  above  all,  bridle  that  impatience  of  temper,  which 
is  your  constitutional  infirmity.  At  present,  however,  I  will  no 
longer  try  your  patience,  but  relate  to  you  a  story  I  heard  when 
a  child,  of  your  grandmother,  whose  admirable  conduct,  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  circumstances,  made  a  deep  and  influential  im- 
pression on  my  own  mind. 

"  At  the  time  to  which  I  recur,  your  grand-parents  lived  on 
a  large  plantation  in  Virginia,  the  most  valuable  production  of 
which  was  tobacco. 

"  Your  grandfather  was  in  the  legislature,  and  your  grandmo- 
ther left  alone  at  home.  The  crop  of  tobacco  had  just  been 
sold  for  an  enormous  price,  I  forget  how  much,  and  as  there 
were  no  banks  in  those  days,  gentlemen  kept  their  money  in 
their  houses.  It  is  the  custom,  Mr.  Drayton,  in  the  southern 
States,  not  only  for  the  field  negroes,  but  for  all  the  slaves  to 
sleep  in  out-houses,  or  cabins  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  homestead,  familiarly  called  the  quarters,  and,  except  the 
nurse,  no  servant  sleeps  in  the  house  with  the  family;  and  at 
this  time,  Mrs.  O had  not  even  this  domestic  near  her,  but  was 
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the  sole  occupant  of  the  manor-house,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  plantation.  Late  in  the  night  she  was  awakened  by  the  at- 
tempt of  some  one  to  open  the  hall  door  ;  it  was  too  well  fas- 
tened to  yield,  and  after  an  ineffectual  trial,  it  was  abandoned; 
and  with  more  success  an  effort  was  made  on  a  window  in  the 
room  adjoining  her  chamber,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor. 
She  distinctly  heard  the  sash  raised  and  several  persons  get  in. 

"  Her  husband's  sword  and  pistols  hung  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  use  them  in  her  defence ;  but 
a  few  moments  reflection  convinced  her  that  resistance  would 
be  unavailing,  being  sensible  that  even  a  single  ruffian  might 
overpower  her,  and  she  heard  the  voices  of  several.  Her  next 
thought  was,  to  rise  and  hide  herself;  but  she  reflected  that 
they  would  discover  the  bed  to  have  been  just  occupied,  and, 
of  course,  would  seek  for,  and  should  they  find,  would  certainly 
murder  her;  to  escape  unperceived  from  the  house  was  utterly 
impossible,  to  call  for  assistance  would  be  useless,  as  the  negro- 
quarter  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  Many  other  schemes 
passed  rapidly  through  her  mind  ;  but  all,  equally  impracticable, 
and  she  finally  resolved  to  be  still  and  pretend  to  be  in  a  sound 
sleep.  But  would  this  be  possible,  trembling  and  shivering  as 
she  was  ?  The  effort,  at  least,  must  be  made. 

"  She  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  God,  imploring  his  assistance 
and  protection,  and  in  the  confidence  that  her  prayer  was  heard 
and  would  be  answered,  she  composed  herself  into  a  quietude  re- 
sembling profound  sleep. — Allow  me,  my  friends,  for  one  mo- 
ment to  interrupt  my  story,  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  advan- 
tage of  faith,  as  a  principle  of  action.  Had  she  not  believed  in 
a  superintending  and  all-powerful  God — in  a  prayer-hearing 
God — think  you  that  ever  the  strongest  powers  of  mind  could 
have  imparted  to  her  the  composure  which  Faith  imparted  ? 
Even  your  philosophy,  Mr.  Drayton,  would,  I  suspect,  have 
been  inefficient  in  such  an  emergency.  Oh,  my  young  friends, 
human  reason  in  all  its  pride  and  strength,  is  impotent  com- 
pared to  the  influence  of  that  Faith,  which  puts  its  trust  not  in 
man  but  in  God. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  robbers  had  been  rifling  the  side-board  and 
closets  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  when  nothing  more  could  be 
there  found,  softly  opened  the  door  and  entered  her  chamber. 
They  approached  her  bed,  and  she  beard  one  of  them  say,  '  let 
us  make  sure  work  of  the  matter, — here,  tie  this  handkerchief 
round  her  throat — no  telling  tales  then  ;'  c  and  I,'  said  another, 
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*  will  clap  these  pillows  on  her  mouth,'  and  was  proceeding  to 
do  so,  when  a  third  one  stopped  him,  and,  with  an  oath,  de- 
clared there  should  be  no  murder  in  the  business  while  he  was 
by,  unless  necessary  for  their  own  safety — '  but  if  she  sleeps,' 
continued  he,  '  she'll  know  no  more  about  us  than  if  she  were 
dead.' 

"  '  I'm  not  sure  of  that,'  said  the  first  villain,  '  people  can  at 
times  hear  and  see,  and  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep  ;  so  I'm  for 
making  sure  work.' 

"  '  Go  about  your  business,'  said  the  more  merciful  robber, 
'  surely  you  do  not  care  more  for  your  life  than  I  do  for  mine, 
and  I  tell  you  again,  the  life  of  this  woman  shall  not  be  taken, 
unless  it  be  to  save  our  own  ;  so  away  with  you  and  seek 
the  Major's  money  bags,  while  I  stand  guard  here ;  if  she 
wakes,  the  contents  of  this  pistol,'  pointing  the  one  he  held  in 
his  hand  towards  her,  '  shall  put  her  to  sleep  never  to  wake 
again.' 

"  They  yielded  to  his  suggestions,  and  left  the  bedside  to 
commence  their  search.  Desirous  of  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  instead  of  breaking  open  the  draws  or  closet  doors, 
they  looked  for  the  keys,  but  not  finding  them,  they  conjectured 
they  must  be  in  her  pockets ;  '  most  women  keep  their  pockets 
under  their  heads,'  observed  one  of  them,  £  so  hold  the  light 
here,  and  Jet  's  try  if  she  be  really  asleep.'  He  then  held  the 
lantern  before  her  face,  and  moved  it  backwards  and  forwards 
across  her  eyes. 

"  '  She  must  be  asleep,'  whispered  the  fellow,  <  for  no  wo- 
man, no,  nor  man  either,  could  stand  this  without  winking, — 
so,  friend  Merciful,  do  you  slip  your  hand  under  the  pillow,  and 
get  us  her  pockets.' 

"When  these  were  obtained,  they  soon  found  the  keys,  and 
proceeded  to  search  every  drawer,  closet  and  chest. 

"  'By  heaven,'  said  one  of  them,  'these  same  money  bags 
must  have  had  ears,  and  have  made  away  with  themselves,  we 
shall  have  to  wake  her  after  all,  to  make  her  tell  us  where  they 
are.' 

"  '  Stop,'  said  another,  '  here  is  a  rusty,  crabbed  looking  key 
— it  belongs,  I  'm  sure,  neither- to  drawer  nor  door.' 

^  "  '  Then,  as  sure  as  you  're  alive,'  exclaimed  his  companion, 
'  it  is  the  key  of  his  strong  box,  and  that  you  may  be  certain  is 
under  the  bed.'  Accordingly  two  of  them  crept  under  the  bed, 
where,  in  fact,  an  iron  chest  was  found. 
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"  The  preceding  were  dreadful   moments  for  Mrs.  O , 

but  he?  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  her;  even  under  these 
agitating  circumstances,  it  continued  to  suggest  various  means 
of  evading  or  resisting  the  impending  danger.  Fortunately, 
some  respite  was  afforded  her.  The  robbers,  transported  with 
the  discovery,  in  their  eagerness  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
chest,  thought  no  longer  of  her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  breathe 
freely,  and  even  to  half  open  her  eyes.  The  lantern  gave  but 
little  light,  and  they  were  all  stooping  over  the  chest,  so  that 
she  could  not  see  their  faces.  She  watched  them  as  they  di- 
vided their  spoil,  which  was  not,  however,  equal  to  their  ex- 
pectations ;  for  having  been  at  the  warehouse  when  the  tobacco 
was  delivered,  they  had  anticipated  finding  an  immense  sum, 
and  much  to  their  disappointment,  found  the  amount  of  the  sale 
was  chiefly  in  tobacco  notes,  of  course,  useless,  as  they  would 
not  dare  to  present  them,  as  by  so  doing,  they  would  run  the 
risque  of  detection.  Still  there  was  a  rich  spoil  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  divided  on  the  spot ;  then  carefully  re-locked 
and  replaced  the  iron  chest,  and  softly  opening  the  door,  left 
the  chamber,  swearing,  as  they  turned  and  threw  a  last  look  on 

Mrs.  O ,  that  she  was  the  soundest  sleeper  they  had   ever 

seen  or  heard  of. 

"  The  moment  she  heard  the  outer  door   close   after   them, 

Mrs.  O rose  from   her  bed,   and  throwing  herself  on  her 

knees,  poured  out  her  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
strength  and  composure  of  mind  he  had  bestowed  on  her  dur- 
ing such  trying  circumstances. — But  she  slept  no  more  that 
night." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  I  can  breathe  freely 
again,  but  indeed  once  or  twice  I  could  scarcely  breathe  at  all." 

"It  is  truly  a  wonderful  instance  of  self-possession,  or  pre- 
sence of  mind"  said  Mr.  Drayton,  "  many  men,  who  could 
calmly  have  faced  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  not  have 
evinced  such  composure.  I  have  hitherto  believed  the  account 
I  heard  many  years  ago,  in  New  York,  of  the  behaviour  of  Mrs. 

T ,  on  a  similar  occasion,  as  surpassing  the   self-command 

and  coolness  of  woman  ;  but,  I  own,  the  story  you  have  told  af- 
fords a  still  more  astonishing  instance.     Mrs.  T was  awake 

and  at  liberty  to  act  and  speak,  but  this  good  grandmother  of 
yours,  in  being  obliged  to  assume  the  tranquillity  of  sleep,  re- 
quired a  much  greater  degree  of  self-possession." 

"  I   hope,  sir,  you  will  tell  us  the  story  of  Mrs.  T .     I 
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never  before  imagined  women  could  be  so  self-possessed,  and 
wish  for  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  rare  quality  in 
creatures,  whom  even  their  admirers  represent  as  being  all 
nerve,  timid,  tender,  trembling  beings, — the  weaker  sex,  who 
habitually  look  up  to  man  for  protection,  and  are  by  him  val- 
ued the  more  for  such  weakness  and  dependence." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Mr.  Drayton,  "  these  amia- 
ble and  interesting  weaknesses,  and  hysterics,  and  nervous  affec- 
tions are  now  considered  mauvais  ton.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
change  for  the  female  character,  if,  like  other  revolutions,  the 
tendency  is  not  to  the  extreme.  We  gentlemen  should  not  like 
ladies  to  become  stoics  or  Amazons.     But  the  example  of  Mrs. 

T I  consider  as  the  happy  union  of  moral  strength  with 

physical  dependence  which  makes  the  powep  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  woman  ;  and  I  will,  with  pleasure,  relate  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago  there  was  an  interesting  trial  in 
New  York,  of  a  gentlemanly  fine  looking  man  and  four  other 
men,  for  breaking  open  and  robbing  the  house  of  Mr.  William 

T .     The  stolen  goods  were  found  on  the  four  men  not  far 

from  the  house,  and  but  a  short  time  after  they  had  left  it;  but 
no  proof  could  be  obtained  to  convict  the  fifth,  who  had  appa- 
rently been  their  leader.  The  facts  stated  on  the  trial  were 
substantially  the  same,  with  the  following  account  which  was 
given  me  by  a  lady,  who  received  it  from  the  nurse,  a  respec- 
table woman  attending  on  Mrs.  T . 


"  The  husband  of  this  young  lady  was  then  in  Europe,  and 
had  left  his  wife  in  a  large  house,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Bloomingdale  road,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  A  faithful  old  servant,  acting  as  steward,  along  with 
a  coachman  and  footman,  were  deemed  a  sufficient  protection ; 

especially   as    Mrs.  T was    seldom  without   some  of  her 

friends  or  relations  with  her.     But  at  this  time  it  so  happened 
that  she  was  without  any  such  companions.     All  the  servants, 
excepting  a  favorite  waiting  maid,  slept  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  house. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  robbery,  Mrs.  T had  been  confined 

about  three  weeks  with  her  first  child. — The  infant  and  nurse 
slept  in  her  apartment,  and  the  maid  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

UA  little  before  day  break,  both  she  and  the  nurse  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  made  by  some  persons  forcibly  opening 
the  windows,  or  door  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
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"  They  listened  in  breathless  silence — the  sounds  were  con- 
fused ; — the  murmuring  of  voices — the  opening  of  locks — the 
hurried  tread  of  many  feet,  and  others,  which  too  surely  proved 
the  entrance  of  robbers,  and  the  violence  which  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

"  The  nurse  flew  to  the  window  and  would  have  thrown  up 

the  sash  to  call  for  help,  had  not  Mrs.  T sprung  out  of  bed 

and  stopped  her.  '  Pray  be  quiet,  nurse,  and  let  us  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done ;  calling  for  help  is  useless ;  the  ser- 
vants sleep  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear,  and  at  this  hour  it  is 
not  likely  any  persons  will  be  passing  along  the  road  ;  be  quiet, 
and  let  us  think  of  what  we  are  to  do.' 

u  '  Let  us  pile  the  furniture  before  the  door/  exclaimed  the 

nurse.     The  effort  was  made,  but  Mrs.  T was  too  feeble 

to  assist  her,  and  the  nurse  could  not  by  herself  move  the  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture.  c  What,  what  is  to  be  done,'  cried  she 
wringing  her  hands,  and  almost  screaming  with  fright,  {  what 
shall  we  do  ?' 

"  l  Assist  me  to  dress,'  said  Mrs.  T calmly,  '  we  cannot 

prevent  the  entrance  of  these  men.' 

"  '  Ah  sure,  I  had  forgot  that,'  said  the  nurse,  {  and  you  will 
take  cold — here,'  snatching  a  white  satin  cardinal  from  the 
wardrobe,  '  here,  put  on  this,  it  will  take  no  time  and  will  keep 
you  warm.'  Whilst  the  nurse  was  wrapping  the  cloak  round 
her  feeble  charge,  the  heavy  steps  of  many  men  ascending  the 
staircase  were  heard.     It  was  now  too  late  to  steal  down  stairs, 

and  out  of  the  back  door  into  the   garden,  which  Mrs.  T 

had  determined  to  attempt,  and  the  nurse  was  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  while  Mrs.  T ,  though  equally  hopeless,  was  si- 
lent, and  endeavoring  to  compose  her  agitated  feelings.  She 
sat  down  on  the  bed,  kissed  the  dear  sleeping  infant,  heaped 
the  pillows  round  so  as  to  conceal  her  dearest  treasure ;  then 
taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,  was  about  securing  a  small 
trunk  of  valuables,  when  the  loud  cry  of '  murder,  murder,' 
from  the  adjoining  room,  arrested  her  attention.  She  turned, 
and  would  have  rushed  out  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  girl 
who  was  sleeping  there,  but  the  nurse,  darting  forward,  placed 
herself  against  the  door,  and  prevented  her  design.  All  was 
now  silent,  except  the  tread  of  feet.  After  a  few  moments  of 
awful  stillness  and  motionless  terror,  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching ;  they  stopped  before  the  door,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  open  it ;  the  nurse  would  have  resisted  to  the  utmost 
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of  her  strength,  but  Mrs.  T ,  drawing  her  away,  unlocked 

and  threw  it  open,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  still 
held,  a  group  of  five  or  six  men  ;  their  faces  were  covered  with 
black  crape,  and  in  the  belts  which  confined  the  great  coats  in 
which  they  were  wrapped,  were  stuck  pistols  and  dirks.  She 
involuntarily  started,  but  although  with  more  terror,  not  with 
more  surprise  than  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  recoiled  some 
steps  and  gazed  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  on  a  celestial  vision. 

*  And  truly,'  said  the  nurse  when  she  was  describing  the 
scene,  <  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the  dear  lady,  wrapped  in  the 
white  satin  cloak  I  had  accidentally  selected  for  her  covering, 
with  her  beautiful  pale  face,  looked  more  like  an  angel  than 
mortal  woman  ;  and  then  the  calm  dignity  with  which  she  stood, 
so  little  like  what  most  ladies  would  have  shown  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, seemed  to  strike  the  wretches  with  awe,  at  least,  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  they  staid,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  felt  more  alarmed  by  the  admiration  with  which  the 
captain  kept  gazing  on  the  sweet  lady,  than  by  any  fears  for 
her  life.' 

"But  soon  recovering  himself  from  these  feelings  of  surprise 
aud  awe,  he  advanced  with  gentleness  and  respect,  followed  by 
the  other  men  :  he  cast  round  an  inquiring  glance,  and  seeing 
only  two  helpless  females,  was  still  more  astonished,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  door  had 
been  opened. 

"  He  approached  Mrs.  T ,  and  taking  the  lamp  from  her 

trembling  hand,  begged  her  to  be  seated  and  composed,  as  she 
should  meet  with  neither  insult  or  injury.  She  willingly  took 
the  offered  seat,  being  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  and  ea- 
gerly and  tremulously  exclaimed,  'What  have  you  done  to  the 
poor  girl  in  the  next  room  ?' 

u  '  Be  under  no  apprehensions,  madam,'  he  replied,  *  she  is 
safe  :  we  only  secured  her,  by  tying  her  to  a  bedpost,  and  the 
screams  you  heard  proceeded  solely  from  terror.' 

"  Whilst  the  other  villains  busied  themselves  in  searching  for 
whatever  they  thought  valuable,  compelling  the  nurse  to  open 
drawers  and  closets  for  them,  (who  would  otherwise  have  clung 
to  Mrs.  T ,)  the  captain  of  this  banditti  placed  himself  be- 
fore that  lady,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he  pointed  to- 
wards her,  with  an  asseveration,  that  if  she  called  for  help,  or 
made  any  effort  at  escape,  he  would  discharge  it  in  her  bosom, 

*  for  I  must  think,  madam,  that  you  rely  on  some  hoped  for  as- 

40 
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sistance,  some  expected  protector,  otherwise  I  cannot  believe 
you  would  so  readily  have  admitted  us.' 

"  '  We   have   no  protector — no  hope  of  assistance,  I  assure 

you,'  said  Mrs.  T ,  c  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  feeling  of 

our  utter  helplessness  that  prompted  me  to  act  as  I  did,  and 
since  resistance  would  be  useless,  to  throw  myself  on  your  mer- 
cy— to  trust  to  the  humanity  of  a  fellow-creature, — a  confi- 
dence,' continued  she,  looking  imploringly  in  his  face,  '  which 
I  feel  sure  you  will  not  disappoint.' 

"  £  By  heaven  I  will  not,'  replied  the  captain  ;  and  as  the 
nurse  said,  seemed  more  inclined  to  fall  at  her  feet,  than  do  her 
the  least  injury :  for  though  compelled  to  assist  the  robbers,  she 
says  she  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  lady,  determined  to  risque 
everything  in  her  defence,  were  injury  or  violence  of  any  kind 
attempted. 

"  '  Your  confidence,'  continued  he,  '  was  not  ill-placed,  and 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  Oh  why,'  he  exclaimed,  *  why  am  I 
compelled  to  do  this  !  but  necessity  has  no  law — my  wretched- 
ness no  other  resource  ! — There  was  a  time,  madam,  when  I 
should  have  branded  that  man  as  a  liar,  who  should  have  pre- 
dicted that  I  could  ever  have  thus  invaded  the  property  of 
another. — A  time,  madam,  when,  seated  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  your  husband,  I  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and 
shared,  with  an  elegant  and  virtuous  society,  your  kindness  and 
attention.' 

"  Mrs.  T started  with  surprise, — (  Yes,  madam,  I  have 

admired  your  charms,  and  enjoyed  your  conversation  at  the  ta- 
ble of  your  husband.  But  now  !  an  outcast, — a  wretch, — a 
bankrupt  in  fame  and  fortune,— despair  has  made  me  the  thing 
you  see  !' 

"  '  Oh  sir,  was  there  no  other  means — no  other  way  ?'  she 
hesitated.  '  None,'  he  replied.  'But  you,  virtuous  woman, 
you  cannot  despise  me  more  than  I  despise  myself.' 

His  voice  seemed  lost  in  emotion,  and  both  were  silent.     As 

Mrs.  T 's  eyes  were  turned  on  the  men  at  the  other  side  of 

the  room,  she  saw  they  had  opened  a  box  of  liqueurs,  and  with 
the  bottles  to  their  mouths,  were  prepared  to  swallow  their  con- 
tents :  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  leader,  who  at  that 
moment  seemed  lost  in  thought,  saying,  c  Look,  sir,  look,  and 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  put  out  of  your  power  to  afford  us  the  pro- 
tection you  promised. 

"Right,  madam,  right,'  he  exclaimed,  'I  thank   you  for  the 
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caution,'  and  going  to  the  men,  he  forbade  their  drinking  the 
liqueurs. 

They  had  now  rifled  every  drawer  and  closet  of  such  articles 
as  they  desired,  and  stripped  the  toilet  of  its  valuable  orna- 
ments;   among   other    articles,    taking    Mrs.   T 's   watch, 

which  was  richly  set  in  pearls  and  suspended  by  a  golden  chain 
of  exquisite  workmanship  and  great  value,  they  handed  it  to 
their  captain  as  his  share  of  the  booty.  'There  is  a  ring,  sir, 
attached  to  that  chain  which  is  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  which, 
as  the  gift  of  a  departed  friend  and  woven  of  her  hair,  is  infi- 
nitely dear  to  me.' 

"  'Take  it,  madam,  or  rather  take  the  watch,  as  probably  it, 

too,  is  the  gift  of  affection.'     *  No,'  said  Mrs.  T ,  'I   wish 

only  the  ring  ;  and  could  this  watch,  or  any  thing  else  which  has 
been  taken,  restore  to  virtue  a  fellow-creature,  I  should  part 
with  them  with  pleasure.' 

"  '  Admirable  woman  ;  your  generosity  shall  not  be  fruitless, 
— I  here  pledge  myself,  that  as  soon  as  I  can  break  the  tie 
which  now  binds  me  to  these  wretched  men, — to  which  pur- 
pose I  will  devote  the  proceeds  of  this  sacred  gift  of  humanity,' 
— kissing  the  watch  as  he  spoke, — '  I  will  starve,  rather  than 
continue  the  villain  you  see  me.  But,  madam,  they  have  com- 
mitted their  safety,  their  lives  to  my  guidance  and  authority, 
and  this  now  obliges  me  to  require  from  you  and  your  attendant 
a  solemn  oath,  never  to  appear  in  evidence  against  us,  should 
detection  follow  the  scenes  of  this  night.' 

"  '  Ah  sir,  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  you  would  deem  such 
an  oath  unnecessary, — never  could  I  resolve  to  give  up  a  fellow 
creature  to  ignominy  and  death,  even  at  the  requisition  of  the 
laws.     I  would  leave  them  time  to  repent.' 

"  '  It  is  enough,  madam, — I  ask   no  farther   pledge. — Such 

unmerited  goodness, but  I  will   not,   1    cannot   say   how 

deeply  it  affects  me.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  it  by  my  future 
life  ;  for  never,  never  again  will  1  —  but  words  are  useless. 
God  in  heaven  bless  you,  and  pity  me,'  said  he,  as  he  bowed 
low  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"Mrs.  T flew   to  her  infant,  clasped   it  to  her  bosom, 

and  bursting  into  tears  found  relief  from  the  oppression  of  long 
and  violently  suppressed  emotion.  '  One  would  have  thought,' 
said  the  nurse,  s  by  her  taking  on  so,  that  she  was  in  terror  for 
her  own  and  child's  life,  instead  of  being  just  released  from  all 
fear.'  " 
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The  company  unanimously  agreed,  that  although  the  inci- 
dents in  Mrs.  T 's  story  were  the  most  interesting  and  sur- 
prising, they  did  not  require  nor  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  cou- 
rage and  presence  of  mind,  as  those  in  the  story  of  Mrs. 
O . 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Drayton,  "  there  was  a  romance  about  it 
that  I  can  easily  believe  lessened,  if  it  did  not  entirely  dissipate 
the  terror  Mrs.  T might  otherwise  have  felt.  This  gen- 
tleman robber  excited  a  generous  interest,  nay,  a  degree  of 
tender  pity,  which  overpowered  even  the  sense  of  justice,  and 
that  abhorrence  of  vice  which  it  always  inspires  when  seen  in 
its  nakedness  and  deformitv.     The  villains   who    surrounded 

Mrs.  O had  none  of  the  redeeming  and  softening  qualities 

which  the  captain  possessed  ;  and  the  unmingled  terror  they 
excited,  called  into  activity  a  higher  degree  of  courage.  But 
in  both  cases,  these  ladies  proved  themselves  superior  to  what 
is  called  the  weaknesses  of  the  sex  ;  and  I  am  sure,  my  young 
friends,  you  must  feel  that  calmness,  dignity  and  intrepidity  are 
much  more  interesting,  as  well  as  admirable,  than  the  tender 
weaknesses  and  helplessness  which  most  young  ladies  are  apt  to 
imagine  necessary  appendages  to  female  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility. 

"  Even  romance  writers  have  had  tact  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  these  amiable  weaknesses  are  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  how  they  will  make  out  their  tales  of  sen- 
sibility without  the  aid  of  fainting  fits  and  hysterics,  or  of  terror 
— when  heroines  are  no  longer  to  be  alarmed  by  unaccount- 
able noises,  strange  shapes,  or  even  by  robbers  and  house- 
breakers." * 

Washington,  June  1st.  s. 


*  Both  these  instances  of  Presence  of  Mind  are  facts  ;  and  however  improbable 
and  romantic  some  of  the  details  may  appear,  they  are  exactly  and  circumstantially 
true,  even  to  the  while  satin  cloak*  and  previous  acquaintance  of  the  robber  with. 
Mrs.  T 's  husband. 
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Remonstrance  of  the  Cows  at    quitting    the   Boston 

Common. 

What ! — go  away  ! — Is  't  possible  you're  serious  ? 

Leave  this  nice  pasture  where  we've  roam'd  so  long  ? 
Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  your  conduct  is  mysterious, 

And  surely  will  not  shine  in  epic  song  : 
You  prize  the  precepts  of  the  just  and  free, 
You  love  to  eat  good  dinners  ;  masters  !  so  do  we. 

And  for  the  sake  of  some  few  tons  of  hay 

Must  we  be  thus  uncourteously  ejected  ? 
Such  strict  economy,  we  beg  to  say, 

Is  needless,  sirs,  and  not  to  be  respected ; 
How  can  ye  patronize  the  ungifted  clown, 
Tearing  with  horrid  scythes  the  tender  grass-flowers  down? 

We've  been  an  ornament  to  this  fine  plain, 

With  our  sleek  sides,  and  amiable  faces, 
Fisher  will  say,  lest  you  should  think  us  vain, 

We  were  of  these  retreats  the  very  graces  ; 
And,  doubtless  he  must  know,  whose  Attic  taste 
Oft  with  our  placid  charms  his  living  landscapes  graced. 

We  loved  the  prospect. — Park-street's  hallow'd  dome, 
Yon  glorious  State  House  peering  to  the  skies, 

Proud  Beacon's  Row, — the  far  sea's  billowy  foam, 
We  fondly  scanned  with  ruminating  eyes, 

Till  patriot  ardor  in  our  breasts  did  glow, 

And  forth  our  transport  gush'd  in  deep,  responsive  low. 

We  hoped  our  offspring  here  to  educate, 
A  virtuous  motive  ! — they're  so  fond  of  knowledge  I 

Our  very  last  congressional  debate 

Was  between  founding  a  high  school  or  college. 

Mothers  !  behold  our  woes  !  they  warn  us  hence  ! 

Lift  up  your  pleading  voice  with  woman's  eloquence. 

We  form'd  an  aristocracy, — we  Cows, 

And  points  of  genealogy  regarded, 
Ancestral  honors,  and  a  noble  house, 

We,  like  our  betters,  with  high  fame  rewarded. 
Ye  men  of  Athens  !  our  illustrious  race 
Among  plebeians  vile,  why  will  ye  thus  debase  ? 

Your  liberal  deeds,  conspicuous  as  the  light, 
Through  every  region  of  the  earth  are  known, 

But  yet  we  think  'tis  not  so  christian  quite 
To  flaunt  in  foreign  charities  alone, 

And  your  own  citizens,  the  bred  and  born 

Within  your  very  walls,  to  wrong  with  heartless  scorn. 
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What !  take  us  hence  to  some  secluded  hovel, 
Far  from  the  fresh  repast,  the  fragrant  breeze, 

With  our  poor,  fretting  babes  to  pine  and  grovel  ? 
You  treat  us  worse  than  even  the  Cherokees. 

What  is  our  sin  ?  Bring  forth  the  flagrant  crime 

For  which  ye  doom  us  thus  to  die  before  our  time. 

This  was  our  father's  land.    Devoid  of  fear 

Their  horned  helms  'mid  these  pure  shades  they  sported, 
Such  family  remembrances  are  dear, 

And  patrimonial  blessings  justly  courted. 
But  still  ye  drive  us  hence  in  Vandal  wrath, 
Deaf  to  our  righteous  claims.     Oh !  tell  it  not  in  Gath. 

And  must  we  leave  thee.  Paradise  ?  'Tis  hard 
Farewell  of  these  blest  trees  and  founts  to  take. 

Oh,  for  the  tongue  of  orator  or  bard ! 
Yet  if  alone  for  niggard  lucre's  sake, 

You  plunge  us  thus  in  exile  and  despair, 

Remember  Naboth's  vineyard  ! — Boston  folks  beware  ! 

Hartford,  June  16th,  1831.  h. 
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"  You  think  the  application  will  certainly  cure  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  have  faith." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  having  faith  ?" 

u  You  must  believe  you  shall  be  cured." 

"  But  how  can  I  gain  such  a  belief?" 

"  Why, — why, — it  is  difficult  to  describe  it.  Believing  is 
believing.  You  must  think  of  the  marvellous  cures  you  have 
heard  about,  and  that  nothing  which  the  doctors  have  done  for 
you  has  been  of  any  advantage,  and  that  you  cannot  be  cured 
unless  it  is  in  this  way.     And  then  you  must  have  faith." 

Mary  Campbell  smiled  at  this  explanation;  it  was,  however, 
about  as  lucid  as  an  attempt  at  defining  the  marvellous  so  as  to  be 
comprehensible  to  the  understanding  ever  is  ;  and  without  trou- 
bling the  magical  doctoress  (who  was  well  entitled  to  the  M.  D.) 
with  any  further  queries,  she  paid  her  the  stipulated  fee  for  a 
"  certain  mode  of  cure,"  and  dismissed  her. 
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The  case  of  Mary  Campbell  was  truly  afflictive.  Her  com- 
plaint was  a  tumour  or  wen  on  the  neck,  just  below  the  left  ear, 
which  no  remedies  had  hitherto  been  able  to  relieve,  and  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  it  incurable  except  by  incision. 
The  horror  of  the  operation  was  augmented  to  Mary  by  other 
considerations  than  the  distress  she  must  undergo.  She  was  a 
very  lovely  girl,  and  though  she  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  consider,  on  her  own  account,  the  injury  which  would  result 
to  her  personal  appearance  from  the  knife  of  the  operator  as  of 
little  consequence,  she  could  not  think  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Henry  Ingalls  would  regard  it  without  agony.  She  and  Henry 
had  been  long  attached,  and  their  engagement  to  marry  had 
been  made  about  the  time  she  first  discovered  that  small  swel- 
ling on  the  glands  of  her  throat,  which  was  now  so  shocking  a 
disfigurement.  Mary  had  watched  its  progress  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  its  appearance,  and  it  did  not,  therefore,  strike  her 
as  so  very  horrible,  but  she  had  anxiously  watched  the  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded  by 
those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  and  she  knew  they  were  ter- 
rified or  disgusted.  Henry  had  never  seen  the  tumour.  He 
went  to  Europe  shortly  after  his  engagement  with  Mary,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  his  business  even  for  a  visit  to  his 
beloved.  But  he  was  soon  expected,  and  as  the  time  of  his 
arrival  drew  near,  the  distress  of  Mary  became  almost  insup- 
portable. She  did  not  fear  he  would  abandon  her  :  she  trusted 
to  his  pure  principles  and  generous  feelings  ;  but  to  think  he 
would  regard  her  with  a  shudder  of  disappointment,  or  even 
with  an  expression  of  regret,  pained  her  to  the  heart. 

A  thousand  times  she  said  to  herself,  '  O,  I  would  bear  any 
degree  of  suffering,  any  torture  that  could  be  inflicted,  if  I 
might  only  be  cured  without  disfigurement.  There  must  be 
something  that  will  cure  these  swellings  if  the  physicians  only 
understood  them.  I  am  sure  our  merciful  God  would  never 
inflict  a  disease  without  providing  a  remedy.  O,  I  cannot  bear 
that  Henry  should  see  me  thus." 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  Mary  applied 
to  a  noted  Indian  doctoress,  who  had  had  the  reputation  of  per- 
forming some  remarkable  cures  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  wonderful  has  a  prodigious  effect  even  on  sober  people, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  imagination  is  a  much  more  uni- 
versal quality  of  mind  than  reason.  The  former  is  the  plant  of 
nature,  luxuriant  in  leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter,  the  engrafted 
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branch  of  education,  which  must  be  carefully  tended  and 
pruned  before  it  produces  its  abundance  of  excellent  fruit ;  and 
still  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  usually  the  most  sightly  portion 
of  the  tree. 

The  world  loves  to  be  cheated,  or  the  Indian  doctoress  would 
never  have  been  so  successful ;  for,  like  Sangrado,  she  had  but 
one  method  of  practice,  prescribing  the  same  remedy  for  every 
disease.  It  is  true,  as  this  remedy  consisted  of  roots  and  herbs, 
for  the  most  part  of  very  innocuous  qualities,  she  did  little  harm, 
and  if  the  patients  recovered,  let  the  time  elapsed  after  her  pre- 
scription have  been  ever  so  long,  she  invariably  had  the  credit 
of  the  cure  :  if  they  died,  she  was  always  called  too  late ;  the 
doctor  had  killed  them  with  his  '  'pothecaries'  stuff.  So  ma- 
dam doctoress  had  an  extensive  reputation,  and  Mary  Campbell 
was  fully  justified  by  the  example  of  grave  men  and  women  in 
applying  to  this  celebrated  quack.    . 

The  woman  was  flattered  by  the  application,  because  Mary's 
case  had  excited  much  remark  and  sympathy,  and  she  had 
been  attended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  vicinity. 
Nevertheless  the  doctoress  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  would  be  a 
desperate  case  to  her.  Had  the  disease  been  internal  she 
might  have  managed  it,  but  here,  failure  could  not  be  concealed, 
and  the  patient,  flattered  with  hopes  of  being  on  the  recovery, 
till  death  suddenly  came  to  disappoint  their  expectations,  and 
prove  that  the  young  lady  had  been  killed  by  the  enormous 
quantity  of  medicine  the  physicians  had  forced  her  to  swallow 
before  she  applied  to  the  professor  in  simples. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  help  from  my  medicines,  young  lady," 
said  the  doctoress,  after  she  had  fully  examined  Mary's  throat. 
"  I  cannot  cure  you,  nor  can  it  be  done  by  living  mortal  ;  but 
if  you  have  courage  to  employ  the  dead — " 

She  paused,  and  Mary  eagerly  inquired  what  she  meant. 

"  I  was  about  telling  you  a  remedy  I  know  has  been  effec- 
tual in  disorders  like  yours;  but  I  fear  it  will  frighten  you." 

"  O,  tell  me,  tell  me  ;  there  is  nothing  so  terrible  as  to  frighten 
me,  if  it  will  only  cure  this."  The  shudder  that  passed  over  Mary's 
features  as  she  glanced  in  the  mirror  before  which  she  was 
standing  with  her  neck  bare,  sufficiently  assured  the  woman 
she  would  listen  to  the  wildest  suggestions  which  promised 
relief. 

"  There  is,  then,  one  chance  of  cure  for  you,  which,  if  you 
have  faith,  will  certainly  be  effectual :  you  must  apply  the  hand 
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of  a  dead  man — a  woman's  band  will  do  no  good — it  must  be 
tbe  band  of  a  man  who  has  been  dead,  at  least,  twelve  hours, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  cold,  and  you  must  keep  tbe  band  pressed 
on  the  swelling  till  you  feel  a  burning  rush  through  your  veins  :  at 
first  you  will  feel  chilled  and  shivering,  but  when  the  warm  blood 
begins  to  circulate  in  the  swelling,  then  you  may  know  a  change 
has  taken  place,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  swelling  diminish." 

"  And  will  it  go  away  entirely  without  leaving  any  scar?" 

"  It  will."  And  the  old  woman  looked  as  sage  and  solemn 
as  a  Pythoness. 

Then  followed  the  conversation  with  which  this  story  began, 
and  Mary  was  left  to  ponder  on  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  faith. 

Had  she  been  influenced  only  by  the  desire  of  health  felt  by 
every  person  suffering  under  disease,  it  is  not  probable  her  un- 
derstanding would  have  been  the  dupe  of  her  wishes,  for  she 
had  a  discriminating  and  quick  talent  of  judging ;  but  now,  for 
Henry's  sake,  she  did  so  long  to  be  cured,  it  seemed  as  every 
thought  of  her  heart  was  centered  in  that  one  desire,  and  her 
fancy  had  dwelt  on  strange  modes  of  cure,  till  Tniracles,  in  her 
case.,  seemed  probable. 

But  still  she  could  not  try  the  application  recommended,  till 
the  death  of  some  man  should  occur,  and  the  village  where  she 
resided  was  then  uncommonly  healthy.  Neither  could  she 
think  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  without  shuddering, 
ss  if  her  thoughts  were  guilt,  and  she  feared  to  reveal  what 
the  doctoress  had  prescribed,  lest  it  should  excite  ridicule 
or  horror,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  secret,  no  doubt, 
had  its  effect  on  her  imagination,  by  inducing  a  morbid  feeling 
of  friendlessness,  when  pondering  on  the  means  of  cure.  In 
this  state  of  anxiety  Mary  Campbell  passed  several  weeks,  eva- 
ding the  solicitations  of  her  friends,  who  pressed  her  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation  before  Henry's  return,  till  she  was  roused 
by  the  arrival  of  letters  from  himself,  stating  he  should  be  at 
home  in  three  wreeks.  She  wept  in  an  agony  of  feeling 
and  in  the  first  burst  of  her  grief,  almost  accused  heaven  of 
cruelty  to  her.  Why  had  she  been  afflicted  with  that  terrible 
scourge  ?  What  had  she  done  to  deserve  it  ?  What  should  she 
do  to  be  freed  from  its  blighting  ?  Death  !  O,  she  would  die : 
she  preferred  death  to  the  horror  of  encountering  Henry's  eye 
after  it  had  rested  on  her  disfigured  cheek,  and  that  neck  which 
she  knew  he  had  thought  so  beautiful. 
41 
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At  length  the  tumult  of  Mary's  bosom  became  calmer ;  the 
very  hopelessness  of  her  state  had  a  tendency  to  suggest  the 
stoical  resolution  to  bear;  but  Mary's  resignation  was  a  holier, 
happier  feeling.  She  called  to  mind  the  many  blessings  she 
had  enjoyed,  she  yet  enjoyed,  and  yielding  to  the  emotion  of 
gratitude,  which  the  dependence  of  woman  seems  peculiarly  to 
engraft  on  the  feminine  character,  she  wept  that  she  should 
have  been  so  impatient  under  her  afflictions,  and  firmly  resolved 
to  endure  whatever  the  providence  of  God  called  her  to  bear 
without  murmuring. 

"  O,  Mary,  1  have  sad  news  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 
suddenly  entering  the  apartment,  "the  good  Mr.  Haven  is 
dead." 

"  Dead  !"  echoed  Mary  ;  and  she  thought  of  the  hand. 

"  Yes,  he  died  this  morning  at  four,  sick  only  two  days,  and 
only  slightly  ill,  so  that  they  never  had  a  physician  till  last 
night,  and  never  let  us  know  of  it.  Could  I  only  have  seen 
him — why  Mary,  what  is  the  matter .? 

Mary  had  started  from  her  chair,  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Ha- 
ven's death,  and  as  the  conviction  grew  on  her  mind  that  she 
was  to  be  cured,  a  spasmodic  trembling  seized  her,  and  shiv- 
ering in  every  joint,  she  sunk  down  without  being  able  to  speak 
or  shed  a  tear. 

When  her  mother's  exertions  had  a  little  relieved  her,  she 
found  concealment  of  her  feelings  impossible,  and  poured  out 
all  her  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  wishes  to  that  best  friend. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  kind-hearted,  sensible  woman,  but 
with  hardly  a  spice  of  the  romantic  in  her  disposition,  and  Mary 
feared  her  confession  would  be  treated  as  whimsical,  to  say  the 
least.  But  Mrs.  Campbell  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that 
this  was  no  subject  for  jesting  or  reasoning.  She  had  before 
perceived  that  there  was  a  deep  and  powerful  mystery  agitat- 
ing the  mind  of  her  daughter;  it  was  now  explained,  and  the 
good  lady  resolved  to  gratify  her  child. 

"  You  shall  go  and  make  the  trial,  Mary,"  said  she,  "  this  af- 
ternoon we  will  go  together.  Mr.  Haven  loved  you  like  a  fa- 
ther, and  if  his  spirit  could  bless  this  application,  I  know  it 
would  rejoice  in  heaven  over  you.     We  will  go." 

And  they  did  go.  It  was  almost  dark  when  they  reached 
the  house  of  mourning,  for  the  days  were  at  the  shortest ;  and  a 
gloomy  storm  seemed  gathering.  Mrs.  Campbell  revealed  the 
purport  of  her  visit,  and  she  and  Mary  were  conducted  to  the 
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chamber  of  the  dead,  and  left  alone  with  the  shrouded  corpse. 
The  coffin  had  not  arrived,  and  the  body  was  extended  on  a 
board  that  was  placed  on  the  bedstead  ;  a  single  lighted  lamp 
burned  near  the  head,  and  showed,  for  the  face  was  uncovered, 
the  "  mortal  paleness,"  the  sunken  and  sharpened  features,  and 
the  closed  eye  that  so  powerfully  teaches  the  lesson  of  the 
grave.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strikingly  displayed  the  change 
which  had  passed  on  the  dead,  than  the  still,  waveless  reposing 
of  the  hair  around  the  marble  brow.  Mary  knew  that  a  few 
white  hairs  had  mingled  with  the  dark  ones,  but  she  felt  shock- 
ed as  she  approached  the  corpse  to  see  how  grey  the  locks  were 
around  the  temples  ;  the  thought  that  he  had  endured  much 
sorrow  pressed  on  her  heart,  and,  forgetting  her  own  illness, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  come  thither,  she  sunk  into 
a  chair  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief. 

Her  mother  did  not  attempt  to  console  her,  but  gently  laying 
back  the  sheet  that  covered  the  corpse,  she  unclasped  the 
hands,  and  raising  the  right  one  to  her  lips  kissed  it.  The  ac- 
tion roused  Mary,  and  seemed,  at  once,  to  give  a  definite  and 
decided  purpose  to  her  mind.  She  drew  her  chair  close  to  the 
bed,  uncovered  her  bosom,  bent  over  the  corpse,  and  tenderly 
lifting  the  cold  hand  her  mother  had  kissed,  pressed  it  on  her 
swelled  and  discolored  neck. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  mother  or  daughter.  The 
storm  had  commenced  with  fury,  and  the  wind  as  it  howled  in 
its  wrath,  shook  the  house,  and  the  rocking  and  sighing  of  the 
leafless  trees  before  the  windows  were  mournful  as  the  dirge  of 
nature.  Such  was  the  uproar  without,  within  the  room  it  was 
silent,  all  but  the  ticking  of  a  watch  over  the  mantel-piece,  and 
the  beating  of  those  two  anxious  hearts. 

It  was  the  time  and  scene  for  the  triumph  of  imagination,  or  faith. 
Might  it  not  be  called  faith,  when  the  fervent  prayers  of  those  two 
were  breathed  that  God  would  heal  ?  That  he  would  do  this  was 
the  firm  belief  of  Mary.  But  what  she  suffered  during  that  awful 
hour  cannot  be  described  by  words.  The  sensation  she  repre- 
sented as  terrible  beyond  anything  that  can  be  imagined  :  a 
cold,  clammy,  stiffening,  as  if  her  blood  was  congealing,  and 
her  bones  turning  to  stone.  At  last,  a  sinking  sickness  op- 
pressed her  heart,  and  she  thought  her  strength  if  not  her  life 
was  failing ;  she  thought  too,  that  what  she  had  done  was  sacri- 
lege, that  she  had,  by  her  unhallowed  curiosity  disturbed  the 
dead,  the  repose  of  one  who  had  loved  her,  and  that  his  spirit 
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might  then  be  regarding  her  with  a  frown,  and  this  she  had  in- 
curred by  listening  to  a  false  and  wicked  prescription.  She 
shook  with  terror,  the  perspiration  poured  from  her  brow,  and 
her  mother,  who  was  watching  her,  saw  the  red  flush  upon  her 
cheeks  as  though  the  blood  was  rushing  in  a  hot  tide  to  her 
brain, — "  It  is  enough,  Mary, — you  are  cured  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Mary  sprung  from  her  seat  at  the  word,  and  attempted  to 
leave  the  room,  but  fainted.  She  was  removed  to  a  bedr 
where  she  was  confined  ten  days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  every  vestige  of  the  swelling  had  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  fact;  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  cure  has  never 
been  explained  by  the  physicians,  though  they  are  all  decidedly 
agreed  in  decrying  the  skill  of  the  old  Indian  doctoress. 

But  Mary  remembers  her  with  gratitude ;  and  when  Henry 
once  jestingly  inquired  if  she  would  again  submit  to  such  an 
operation  to  prevent  a  scar  on  her  cheek,  now  she  was  a  ivife, 
"Yes,  I  would,"  she  replied,  "  if  my  husband  requested  it.  I 
can  think  of  it  now  without  much  shrinking,  but  still  there  was 
an  oppressive  weight  in  that  dead  hand,  and  I  often  now  fancy 
I  feel  its  heavy  pressure  on  my  throat." 

She  was  a  little  hysterical. 
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The  night  was  dark  with  storms,  and  moaning  winds 

Swept  in  fierce  gusts,  as  they  were  hurrying  on 

The  spirits  of  the  tempest  to  their  work 

Of  wrath  and  desolation.     'Twas  the  hour 

When  the  deep  charm  of  safety  stirs  the  soul, 

And  home  appears  the  paradise  of  man  ; 

And  the  glad  hearth,  whose  glowing  light  reveals 

Familiar  faces  and  soft  eyes,  is  prized 

As  the  sweet  beam  of  peace,  the  type  of  heaven, 

Picturing  the  tranquil  joys  the  good  partake, 

When  Time's  wild  storms  are  o'er,  and  friends  have  met 

In  that  eternal  home,  whose  holy  light 

Is  kindled  by  Jehovah's  smile  of  love. 

Wo,  for  the  lonely  one,  the  wretch  who  feels 
The  tempest  bursting  on  his  houseless  head, 
And  has  no  hiding  place,  no  friend  that  waits 
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To  give  him  welcoming !  But  deeper  wo 
Must  he  endure  whose  home  is  desert  made, 
And  when  the  desolating  tempest  sweeps, 
Its  terrors  burst  upon  his  darkened  hearth  ; 
And  in  the  scene  where  all  his  joys  were  stored, 
There's  nothing  he  would  save  from  out  the  wreck. 

The  storm  was  in  its  power.     The  tempests's  roar 
Fell  all  unheeded  on  the  Mother's  ear. 
She  heard  no  sound,  save  a  low  gurgling  sigh, 
The  dying  sigh  of  her  expiring  Son. 
Clasping  her  hands  in  the  mute  agony 
Of  cureless,  hopeless  grief,  such  as  the  heart 
Endures,  when  stricken  from  its  earthly  trust, 
It  dares  not  turn  to  rest  its  hopes  on  heaven, 
She  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  stiffening  corse. 
The  haggard  features,  in  the  lamps  dull  light, 
Glared  as  if  Death  had  stamped  his  terrors  there, 
Proclaiming  thus  the  victory  he  had  won, 
And  the  fierce  struggle  ere  he  wrenched  away 
The  soul,  that  to  its  prison  house  had  clung, 
And  hugged  its  bonds  of  clay,  as  they  would  shade 
The  light  of  Truth  that,  kindling  Memory's  lamp, 
Summoned  a  fearful  train  of  thoughts  and  deeds, 
Which  darker  gathered  as  Death  nearer  drew. 
The  strife  was  over,  and  the  victim  slept ! 

There  is  a  holy  calmness  round  the  dead, 
A  deep  repose  the  living  feel  is  peace. 
And  but  for  the  dark  mystery  that  wraps 
The  cold  and  lonely  dwelling  of  our  dust, 
O,  we  should  think  how  pleasant  thus  to  rest, 
The  pale  hands  folded  on  the  placid  breast, 
And  all  the  labors  of  this  troubled  world 
Finished,  and  all  its  bonds  and  griefs  thrown  off 
As  lightly  as  the  passing  of  a  dream. 
So  doth  the  righteous  die.     And  who  but  hopes 
To  die  like  him  ?  That  Mother  could  not  hope 
Her  child,  who  perished  by  the  fiery  curse 
INTEMPERANCE  breathes  on  his  devoted  slaves, 
Had,  like  the  righteous,  passed  away  in  peace. 
And  weeping  o'er  her  dead,  she  felt  that  none 
Would  grieve  for  the  departed — that  his  sins, 
Vampires  which  drained  her  heart's  blood,  would  start  forth, 
If  she  but  asked  the  pity  of  the  world. 
Earth  has  no  pang  like  that  which  wrings  the  soul 
Of  the  fond  mother,  sorrowing  o'er  her  child 
Who  leaves  no  virtues  she  may  garner  up 
As  treasures,  hoarding  in  her  heart  of  heaits 
These  diamonds  of  her  love,  that  gather  light, 
Brighter  and  richer  as  the  darkness  falls. 
Who  can  abide  such  darkness  without  hope? 
Aye,  even  that  poor  mother  sought  to  find 
Some  little  token  of  departed  joys 
That  whispered  of  the  lost  one,  nor  betrayed 
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A  stain  of  shame  :  and  yet  how  sad  to  know 
His  once  fair  promise  but  enhanced  her  wo. 


And  art  thou  dead  ?  And  must  thy  name, 

My  own,  my  only  Son, 
For  ever  bear  this  brand  of  shame, 

This  blight  that  all  will  shun  ? 
And  when  that  name  I  sighing  speak, 
Will  no  kind  voice  the  silence  break, 

And  grieve  thy  race  is  run? 
And  when  my  bitter  tears  must  flow, 
Will  none  recount,  to  soothe  my  wo, 

Some  good  deed  thou  hast  done  ? 

The  world  thy  latest  years  will  see, 

Where  all  of  evil  seems  ; 
Thy  early  promise  lives  with  me — 

And  those  were  blessed  dreams, 
When,  gazing  on  thy  infant  face, 
I  pressed  thee  in  my  warm  embrace, 

Reading  each  feature's  sign, 
And  thought  all  was  so  pure  and  fair, 
That  never  folly,  guilt  or  care 

Could  mar  that  page  divine. 

And  how  exultingly  I  watched 

My  budding  flower  put  forth — 
O,  sure  I  thought  there  ne'er  was  matched 

Such  charms  in  all  the  earth! 
Young  mothers  always  think  the  same, 
When  kindles  the  mysterious  flame, 

Maternal  bosoms  prove : 
The  charm  is  in  their  hearts,  and  given, 
The  signet  binding  earth  and  heaven, 

From  God's  own  fount  of  love. 

And  He  entrusts  this  lamp  of  life 

To  woman's  tender  care, 
Shielding  it  from  the  storms  and  strife 

Man's  sterner  strength  must  dare. 
O,  Love  is  woman's  wealth,  her  fame 
The  music  of  a  cherished  name — 

But  who  will  breathe  to  me 
The  name  of  my  departed  child? 
His  father's  name  he  has  defiled — 

O,  God, — this  agony  ! 

All,  all  but  this  I  could  endure — 

Ah,  had  he  passed  away 
When  his  young  soul  Avas  fresh  and  pure 

And  yet,  how  did  I  pray 
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That  he  might  live !  he  was  my  trust — 
Now  I  may  bow  my  head  in  dust, 

And  veil  my  bleeding  heart, 
Childless  and  hopeless  I  must  dwell — 
My  son,  my  son,  who  could  foretell 

That  thus  we  two  should  part  ? 

It  seems  as  I  could  count  the  days 

Since  thou  wast  on  my  knee, 
Lisping  sweet  words  of  prayer  and  praise, 

That  I  had  whispered  thee ; 
I  never  dreamed,  amid  my  joy, 
That  sin  such  promise  could  destroy, 

That  hopes,  so  sweet  to  cherish, 
Like  doves  within  the  fowler's  hand, 
Or  flowerets  rooted  on  the  sand, 

Were  doomed  to  die — to  perish ! 

'Tis  over — all  my  task  is  done, 

My  world  for  ever  past ; 
I  did  but  live  for  thee,  my  son, 

And  loved  thee  to  the  last — 
The  panders  of  thy  vices  fled, 
But  I  have  held  thy  aching  head, 

And  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed, 
And  sure,  I  think,  hadst  thou  but  known 
What  my  poor  heart  has  undergone, 

Thou  wouldst  not  thus  have  strayed. 

CORNELIA. 
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The  name  of  this  month  was  given  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Tt  might  almost  be  thought  ominous  of  the  splendid  events  which 
have  occurred  in  July,  that  it  owed  its  name  to  such  a  cele- 
brated warrior,  only  the  events  to  which  we  allude  seem  de- 
signed to  establish  that  liberty  against  which  Caesar  warred. 

The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  the  establishment  of  our  popular  constitution  of 
government,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  which  will  throw 
down  the  Dagons  of  power,  and  make  the  name  of  Dictator  a 
bye  word  and  scoff. 
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The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  published 
177G,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  and  in  1826,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  the  two  patriots  of  the  revolution, 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  next  to  Wash- 
ington, had  done  most  for  the  establishing  and  securing  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States,  both  expired,  blessing  their 
country,  and  rejoicing  in  the  part  they  had  performed.  It  was 
a  singular  coincidence,  and  one  that  can  only  find  a  parallel  in 
some  of  the  mighty  miracles  which  marked  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  when  they  were  God's  chosen  people.  We  should 
seriously  reflect  on  this  event,  sealing,  as  it  were,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  freedom,  and  resolve  to  act  worthy  the  destinies  of 
a  great  nation,  selected,  as  we  may  confidently  trust,  to  teach 
the  world  the  oracles  of  true  liberty,  and  show  an  example  of  men 
who,  by  governing  themselves,  will  render  kingsjunnecessary. 

The  oracle  has  already  been  heard,  and  the  example  of 
America  is  marshalling  the  old  world  to  the  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  "  peoples"  will  prevail. 

France  has  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  this  work  of  political 
regeneration  ;  and,  like  our  own  country,  she  has]  had  her 
proudest  triumph  of  liberty  in  the  month  of  July.  The  "  three 
davs''  and  their  events  need  not  be  described  here.  Probablv 
France  will  hereafter  celebrate  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
July,  1830,  as  the  triumph  of  citizens  over  soldiers,  an  event 
which  has  caused  terrible  consternation  among  the  despots  who 
hold  their  "divine  right"  of  power  by  the  authority  of  the  bayonet. 

Will  England,  also,  gain  the  victory  of  "  reform"  in  this 
month  of  luxuriance,  when  nature  scatters  flowers  and  fruit  as 
though  she  meant  all  to  partake  ;  and  thus  rebuked  the  tyranny 
which  has  for  ages  ground  down  the  many  and  exalted  the 
few  ?  We  hope  so  ;  and  that  the  land  of  Milton  will  yet  furnish 
fair  examples  of  that  republicanism  the  bard  must  have  "medi- 
tated when  he  wrote  the  following  : 

**  If  every  ju?t  man,  that  now  pines  in  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed, 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store  ; 
And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  '.hanked, 
His  praise  due  paid;  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  its  jjorgeous^feast, 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 
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These  are  subjects,  however,  which  are  not  often  introduced 
in  our  work  ;  though,  we  think,  ladies  should  by  no  means  be 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  alterations  which 
may  in  consequence  greatly  affect  their  situation  and  happiness. 
The  station  of  woman  as  the  companion  of  free,  independent, 
civilized  and  christian  man  is  the  most  important  one  she  can 
sustain  on  earth — the  most  useful,  respectable  and  happy.  She 
should  prepare  herself  to  discharge  her  part  which  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  human  character  will  make  correspon- 
dency elevated  and  intelligent.  These  views  will  not  make  her 
a  blue  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  which  means  a 
woman  whose  mind  is  altogether  given  to  books,  regardless  of 
personal  accomplishments,  and  of  the  practice  of  social  and  do- 
mestic duties — in  a  word,  a  learned  lady,  who  is  in  habit  a 
slattern,  and  in  character  an  indolent,  inefficient  being.  That 
there  are  such  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  they  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  and  as  every  consequence  has  an  antecedent,  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  woman's  being  a  blue — surely  Nature  never 
made  one.  The  evil  is  in  her  education.  She  was  not  made 
to  practise  the  theories  she  was  taught.  Her  ingenuity  and 
judgment  were  not  cultivated  at  the  same  time  with  her  fancy, 
taste  and  reason;  and  when  she  comes  to  the  performance  of 
the  every-day  duties  of  life,  she  is  awkward,  and  then  she  pre- 
tends to  despise  them,  and  probably  hates  them.  Could  young 
ladies  but  put  in  practice  what  good  and  necessary  theories 
they  learn  as  soon  as  known,  the  mind  would  be  elevated,  and 
dexterity  in  feminine  employments  acquired,  and  then  every 
learned  woman  would  be  more  useful,  and  more  respected,  and 
happy  for  her  knowledge. 


*  Since  the  "  Calendar"  was  penned  we  have  learned  that  James  Monroe  died 
on  the  fourth  instant.  Shall  we  conclude  these  coincidences  are  accidental  %  Three 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  patriots  who  supported  American  liberty,  and  who 
have  all  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  their  country  can  bestow,  have  died  on  the  an- 
niversary day  of  our  freedom  and  independence.  These  are  not  chance  occur- 
rences ;  Providence  is  hallowing  to  us  and  successive  generations  that  day,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  memory  of  those  the  good  will  ever  delight  to  honor,  as  well 
as  by  the  glorious  recollections  of  our  nation's  triumphs. 
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Life  of  Mary/,  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq* 
In  two  volumes.     JS'ew  York :  published  by  J.  fy  J.  Harper. 

The  work  named  forms  the  21st  and  22d  numbers  of  Harper's  Family  Li- 
brary, and  more  interesting  volumes  have  hardly  appeared  in  the  series.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Mary  ?  loved,  pitied,  deplored  her?  She  is  one  of  the  few 
among  sovereigns  who  have  held  their  patent  of  royalty  from  nature  as  well  as 
birth  ;  one,  for  whose  talents  and  winning  graces,  republicans  may  admire 
the  woman,  separated  from  the  pomp  of  the  Queen.  We  always  did  admire, 
but  hardly  dared  respect  her  :  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  dark  shades,  which  the 
malice  of  enemies,  the  misrepresentations  of  party  rage,  and  the  mystery  of 
unexplained  circumstances  had  thrown  on  the  memory  of  this  loveliest  and 
most  unfortunate  of  her  sex,  are  all  removed. 

The  Author  has  been  thorough  in  his  investigations,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
came  to  the  task  with  unbiassed  mind,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  conviction 
that  Mary  was  innocent  of  all  the  gross  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  that  she  did 
rjot  participate  in  any  manner  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  that  she  was 
forced  into  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  against  her  inclination  and  purposes. 
Her  reputed  passion  for  the  ruffian  Bothwell  was  the  crime  which  has  most 
deeply  stained  the  character  of  Mary  ;  once  relieved  from  that,  and  her  his- 
tory presents,  without  a  parallel,  a  scene  of  brilliant  grandeur  enjoyed  with 
modesty  and  moderation,  or  of  heart-rending  wo  endured  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  philosophy.  Except  in  becoming  the  wife  of  Bothwell,  she  was  al- 
ways a  Queen.  In  submitting  to  marry  him,  though  to  save  her  crown  and 
her  life,  she  stooped  to  indignities,  and  was  guilty  of  an  error  ;  but  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  perils;  by  which  she  was  surrounded  are  considered, 
it  must  be  held  only  a  venial  fault.     And  how  severely   was   it   expiated  !    It 
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wa3  that  fatal  marriage  which  furnished  her  enemies  with  the  pretext  of  first 
confining  her,  and  then  depriving  her  of  her  crown  and  life,  because,  had  she 
not  wedded  Bothwell,  she  would  never  have  been  accused  of  being  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  ofDamley. 

There  are  no  terms  we  should  like  to  use  which  could  express  our  contempt 
and  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  rival,  as  it  presents 
itself  in  these  volumes,  where  her  policy  is  so  clearly  unveiled.  Could  the 
haughty  English  Qaieen  have  known  how  posterity  would  regard  her  character, 
she  would  rather  have  laid  her  own  head  on  the  block  than  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  Mary.  But  envy  and  jealousy  are  bad  counsellors,  and  this  work 
goes  far  to  prove  that  justice,  if  tardy,  is  sure  ;  that  the  characters  of  those 
whose  destiny  has  influenced  nations  will  find  their  proper  level,  and  that  in 
public  as  well  as  private  life,  falsehood  and  treachery  cannot  always  prevail 
over  truth  and  innocence. 

We  are  confident  the  work  will  be  a  favorite  with  our  own  sex.  The  inci- 
dents in  Mary's  life,  apart  from  their  historical  importance,  create  a  sympathy 
in  the  reader  which  few  novels  could  awaken  ;  and  this  biography  is  written 
in  a  style  of  simplicity  and  energy  that  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  story 
the  charm  of  truth.  We  feel  that  the  author's  sole  aim  was  to  portray  Mary, 
not  to  exhibit  himself.  The  work  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  Mary,  different  from  any  we  ever  saw,  but  exceedingly  beautiful. 

We  had  marked  several  pages  for  extracts,  but  can  only  give  the  following. 
The  poem  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  must  be  transferred  to  our  pages.  Never 
has  any  etfusion  to  the  memory  or  misfortunes  of  Mary  been  so  sweet  and  touch- 
ing as  these  simple  lines  from  her  own  pen.  When  the  heart  speaks  there  is 
always  the  inspiration  of  genius. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  it  was  only  from  resources  within  herself  that  she 
was  able  to  derive  any  consolation.  Her  religious  duties  she  attended  to  with  the 
Strictest  care,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  reading  and  writing.  At  rare  inter- 
vals, she  remembered  her  early  cultivation  of  the  muses  ;  and  she  even  yet  attempt- 
ed occasionally  to  beguile  fie  time  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  She  produced  sev- 
eral poetical  compositions  during  her  imprisonment ;  and  of  these  the  following 
sonnet,  embodying  so  simply  and  forcibly  her  own  feelings,  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest : 

*•  Que  suis  je,  helas  !  ct  de  rjuoi  sert  ma  vie  "? 
Je  ne  suis  f'ors  q'un  corps  prive  de  cceur  ; 
Un  ombre  vain,  un  objet  de  malheur, 
Qui  n'a  plus  rien  que  de  mourir  envie. 
Pius  ne  portcz,  O  ennemis,  d'envie. 
A  qui  n'a  plus  I'esprij  a  la  grandeur  ! 
Je  consomme  d'e.vcessive  douleur, — 
Vot.re  ire  en  brefce  voira  assouvie  ; 
Et  vous  amis,  qui  rn'avez  tenu  chere, 
Souvenez  vous,  que  sans  henr — sans  sante 
Je  ne  saurois  aucun  bon  ceuvre  faire  : 
Souhaitez  done  fin  de  calamity  ; 
Ft  qu.'  ci  bas  etant.  assoz  punie, 
J'aye  ma  part  en  la  joye  infinie." 
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Alas  !    what  am  1 1 — What  avails  my  life  ? 

Does  not  my  body  live  without  a.  soul  *? — 
A  shadow  vain — the  sport  of  anxious  strife, 

That  wishes  but  to  die,  and  end  the  whole. 
Why  should  harsh  enmity  pursue  me  more  1 

The  false  world's  greatness  has  no  charms  for  me  ; 
Soon  will  the  struggle  and  the  grief  be  o'er; — 

Soon  the  oppressor  gain  the  victory. 
Ye  friends,  !  to  whose  remembrance  I  am  dear, 

No  strength  to  aid  you  or  your  cause  have  I; 
Cease  then  to  shed  the  unavailing  tear, — 

I  have  not  feared  to  live,  nor  dread  to  die; 
Perchance  the  pain  that  I  have  suffered  here, 
May  win  me  more  of  bliss  thro'  God's  eternal  year. 


The  Three  Histories.  The  History  of  an  Enthusiast.  The 
History  of  a  Nonchalant.  The  History  of  a  Realist.  By 
Marin  Jane  Jewsbury.  Boston:  published  by  Perkins  4"  Marvin. 
pp,  268. 

Miss  Jewsbury  is  a  very  charming  writer.  She  does  not  say  so  many 
sprightly  things  as  Miss  Mitford,  but  then  we  see  plainly  she  has  not  made  the 
effort  ;  that  she  could  be  more  gay  if  she  did  not  judge  seriousness,  a  graceful 
seriousness  arising  from  an  earnest  desite  to  benefit  as  well  as  please,  more 
becoming. 

The  three  stories  in  this  volume  are  well  told,  and  highly  entertaining  ;  the 
first  we  like  the  best,  however,  or,  at  least,  it  seems  more  finished;  the  others 
are  sketches.  The  character  of  Julia,  the  Enthusiast,  is  one  which  all  board- 
ing school  misses  and  their  mammas  will  be  better  for  perusing.  Genius  is 
such  a  fascinating  thing,  fame  so  exciting  an  object,  that  the  most  common- 
place people  are  apt  to  regard  the  possession  of  these  as  exceedingly  desirable 
distinctions.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  inculcate  on  young  ladies  that  for  a 
woman,  fame  is  usually  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  happiness.  The  book  be- 
fore us  teaches  this  lesson  admirably. 

We  give  only  a  gem  or  two  from  its  rich  mine  of  thought. 

"Extremes  are  things  of  very  easy  management :  and  mediums,  which  are  gene- 
rally consigned  to  people  of  mediocrity,  are,  in  fact,  the  things,  which  to  manage 
properly,  require  great  mind.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and 
easy  to  be  absorbed  in  them  ;  easy  to  be  too  etherial  for  any  occupation  but  think- 
ing, or  too  coarse  for  any  questions  beyond  such  as  have  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
body  ;  but  to  find  taste,  and  time,  and  energy  for  both,  argues  such  a  balance  of 
power — moral  and  intellectual — thut  if  the  individual  cannot  receive  a  triumph,  he 
deserves,  at  least,  an  ovation.  This  marrying  of  arithmetic  to  divine  philosophy — 
this  making  genius  stoop  its  "  enthroned  fires,"  and  give  earnest  heed  to  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  candles,  the  latter  not  of  wax  but  of  veritable  tallow — is,  may 
be,  and  has  been  done  ;  and  most  frequently,  and  with  most  grace,  perhaps,  in  a 
country  parsonage. 

Elegant  or  even  orderly  arrangements  are  not  the  invariable  result  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure :  competence,  under  the  direction  of  taste  and  refinement,  can  produce  a 
much  greater  appearance  of  style  than  wealth  without  such  a  presiding  influence  ; 
whilst  with  it,  positively  limited  means  become  productive  of  graceful  comfort." 
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What  a  new  and  strange  impression  I  have  of  the  beautiful !  What  a  longing 
after  it,  in  every  mode  ami  form,  from  external  elegance  of  life,  to  the  refinements 
and  perfections  of  art  ;  all  things  and  people  that  surround  me  seem  of  late  grown 
coarser  ;  even  the  scenery  has  a  plebeian  aspect ;  those  meadows,  with  their  osier 
beds  ;  those  uplands!,  that,  without  the  redeeming  grandeur  of  mountains,  suggest  to 
me  ideas  of  imprisonment — they  shut  out  the  world,  the  beautiful  world  beyond, 
the  breathing  world  of  society  where  mind  is  king.  I  cannot  content  myself  with 
books;  I  pine  for  living  intercourse  with  the  great,  the  gay,  and  the  gifted,  for  ac- 
cess at  will  to  what  is  various  and  splendid.  Oh,  this  dull,  dreary,  and  most  virtu- 
ous domestic  life  ; — these  insipid  green  fields  with  their  singing  birds  and  running 
brooks  ! — this  culinary  country,  with  its  growing  of  turnips  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  ! 
— how  deeply,  if  secretly,  am  I  learning  to  detest  them  ! 

"Ah,  what  is  genius  to  woman,  but  a  splendid  misfortune  !  What  is  fame  to  wo- 
man, but  a  dazziing  degradation  !  She  is  exposed  to  the  pitiless  gaze  of  admiration  ; 
but  little  respect,  and  no  love,  blends  with  it.  In  society  she  is  regarded  as  "  a 
highly  curious  thing;"  and  as  her  delineations  of  emotion  are  presumed  to  ema- 
nate from  her  own  experience,  a  desire  is  roused  to  discover  her  private  history  in 
her  writings.  Her  power  of  self-sacrifice  is  less  doubted  than  her  power  of  self- 
command ;  but  the  doubt  of  that,  is  of  the  two,  more  injurious.  However  much  as 
an  individual  she  may  have  gained  in  name,  and  rank,  and  fortune,  she  has  suffered 
as  a  woman  ;  in  the  history  of  letters  she  may  be  associated  with  man,  but  her  own 
sweet  life  is  lost;  and  though  in  reality  she  may  flow  through  the  ocean  of  the 
world,  maintaining  an  unsullied  current,  she  is  nevertheless  apparently  absorbed, 
and  become  one  with  the  elements  of  tumult  and  distraction.  She  is  a  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind;  a  splendid  exotic,  nurtured  for  display  ;  an  ornament  to  be  worn 
only  on  birth-nights  and  festivals;  the  aloe,  whose  blossom  is  denied  fabulous,  be- 
cause few  can  wait  to  behold  it ;  she  is  the  Hebrew,  whose  songs  are  demanded  in 
"  a  strange  land  ;"  Ruth,  standing  "  amid  the  alien  corn;"  a  flower  plunged  be- 
neath a  petrifying  spring  : — her  affections  are  the  dew  that  society  exhales,  but  gives 
not  back  to  her  in  rain  ;  she  is  a  jewelled  captive — blight,  and  desolate,  and  sad. 
This  is  her  fate,  these  are  her  feelings,  if  her  character  predominantly  possess  the 
excellence  of  her  sex.  If  it  be  otherwise,  if  that  which  should  be  womanly  in  her 
is  worldly,  if  she  be  not  so  gentle  as  vain,  at  heart  a  creature  of  ambition  rather  than 
of  affection,  she  will  be  less  unhappy ;  but,  alas,  she  will  also  be  less  worthy  of  hap- 
piness !  If  she  can  revel  in  notoriety,  feel  it  her  fittest  home  and  sphere,  take  pride 
in  its  separating  influence,  and  gradually  become  native  to  the  atmosphere  of  adula- 
tion, she  may  converse  with  a  Du  Deffand,  or  a  L'Epinasse,  but  so  far  from  winning 
love,  she  will  not  even  be  deserving  of  pity." 

"  She  who  is  brilliant  in  mind,  and  gifted  with  the  perilous  gifts  of  genius,  may 
receive  the  homage  of  saloons,  may  be  courted  as  a  companion,  and  worshipped  as 
a  goddess  ;  but  for  his  help-meet,  man  chooses  far  otherwise.  Beauty  in  connection 
with  simplicity,  or  even  "  wonder-working,  weak  simplicity"  alone,  determines  his 
choice.  Man  does  not  secretly  dread  and  dislike  high  intellect  in  woman,  for  the 
mean  reason  generally  supposed — because  it  may  tend  to  obscure  his  own  regal  hon- 
ors :  but  because  it  interferes  with  his  implanted  and  imbibed  ideas  of  domestic  life 
and  womanly  duty.  A  few  chivalrous  natures  there  are,  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
justice  of  the  heart  (a  very  different  thing  from  the  justice  of  the  head)  to  women 
distinguished  by  talent  ; — firm  believers  in  their  amiability,  disciples  of  their  gentle- 
ness, respecters  of  their  independence,  reliers  on  their  friendship,  trusters  in  their 
devotedness  ;  but  such  men  are  comparatively  rare,  and  their  power  of  doing  heart- 
homage  to  female  genius,  is  no  less  a  gift  than  the  genius  itself." 

The  Mother's  Book.  By  Mrs.  Child.  Boston :  published  by  Carter, 
Hendee  §*  Babcock.  pp.  168. 

This  is  a  work  designed,  by  plain  rules  and  simple  illustrations,  to  assist 
mothers  in  the  arduous  duty  of  training  their  children  for  usefulness  and   hap- 
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piness.  The  domestic  education  of  girls,  from  three  years  o?d  to  sixteen,  is  its 
principal  object.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  full  of  instruction,  commu- 
nicated in  a  style  where  good  sense  predominates,  and  yet  mingled  with  suffi- 
cient sprightiiness  to  rtiake  it  highly  entertaining.  Our  American  ladies  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate  its  merits,  nor  those  of  the  talented  author.  Mrs.  Child 
is  an  honor  to  her  country.  Her  genius  is  devoted  to  that  species  of  literature 
which  is  most  necessary  for  the  general  improvement  and  comfort  of  society  : 
and  when  a  mind,  that  could  so  soar  and  shine  in  the  regions  of  imagination, 
condescends  to  search  out,  in  the  narrow  bye-wavs  of  existence,  the  truths  of 
usefulness,  and  is  content  to  instruct  when  it  might  fascinate,  to  do  good  and 
be  commended  when  it  might  do  the  wonderful  and  be  admired,  we  should 
give  more  than  cold  praise  ;  sve  should  give  our  confidence  and  love.  God 
bless  and  prosper  her  in  her  course  of  usefulness.  "  The  Mother's  Cook"  will 
make  her  many  friends.  We  give  only  a  short  extract,  for  the  work  should 
be  all  studied. 


w  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  a  spirit  of  revenge  is  natural  to  children.  No  doubt 
bad  temper,  as  well  as  other  evils,  moral  and  physical,  are  often  heivditary — and 
here  is  a  fresh  reason  to  be  good  ourselves,  if  we  would  have  our  children  good. — 
lout  allowing  that,  evil  propensities  are  hereditary,  and  therefore  born  with  children, 
how  are  they  excited  and  called  into  action  1 

First  by  the  influences  of  the  nursery — those  early  influences,  which,  beginning 
as  they  do  with  life  itself,  are  easily  mistaken  lor  the  operations  of  nature;  and  in 
the  second  place  by  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

Now,  if  a  child  has  ever  so  bad  propensities,  if  the  influences  of  the  nursery  be 
pure  and  holy,  his  evils  will  never  be  excited,  or  roused  into  action,  until  his  under- 
standing is  enlightened,  and  his  principles  formed,  so  that  he  has  power  to  resist 
them.  The  temptations  of  the  world  will  then  do  him  no  harm  ;  he  will  '  overcome 
evil  with  good.' 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influences  of  the  nursery  are  bad,  the  weak  passions 
of  the  child  are  strengthened,  before  his  understanding  is  made  strong  ;,  he  gets  into 
habits  of  evil,  before  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  they  are  evil.  Consequently 
when  he  comes  out  into  the  world,  he  brings  no  armor  against  its  temptations. 
Evil  is  within  and  without.  And  should  the  Lord  finally  bring  him  out  of  Egypt, 
it  must  be  after  a  dark,  and  weary  bondage. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  not  like  that  of  u  grown  person,  too  full  and  too  busy  to  ob- 
serve everything  ;  it  is  a  vessel  empty  and  pure — always  ready  to  receive,  and  al- 
ways receiving. 

Every  look,  every  movement,  every  expression,  does  something  toward  forming 
the  character  of  the  little  heir  to  immortal  life. 

Do  you  regard  it  as  too  much  trouble  thus  to  keep  watch  over  yourself?  Surely 
the  indulgence  of  evil  is  no  privilege  ;  the  yoke  of  goodness  's  far  lighter  and  easier 
to  bear,  than  the  bondage  of  evil.  Is  not  the  restraint  you  impose  upon  yourself  for 
the  good  of  your  child,  blessed,  doubly  blessed,  to  your  own  soul  %  Does  not  the 
little  cherub  in  this  way  guide  you  to  heaven,  marking  the  pathway  by  the  flowers 
he  scatters  a"  he  goes  1 

The  rule  then  of  developing  good  affections  in  a  child  is,  that  he  never  be  allowed 
to  see  or  feel  the  influence  of  bad  passions,  even  in  the  most  t.rifl:ng  things  ;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  you  must  drive  evil  passions  out  of  your  own  heart.  Nothing  can 
be  real  that  has  not  its  home  within  us.  The  only  sure  way,  as  well  as  the  easiest, 
to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indulge  anger,  or  any  other  wrong  feeling,  and  conceal  it  en- 
tirely. If  not  expressed  in  words,  a  child  feels  the  baneful  influence.  Evil  enters 
into    his  soul,  as  the  imperceptible  atmosphere    he  breathes  enters    into    his    ltmgs  : 
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and  the  beautiful  little  image  of  God  is   removed  farther  and  further  from  his  home 
iu  heaven. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  President  Dwight,.  illustrative 
of  his  Moral  and  Religious  Character  ;  Designed  for  Young 
Persons.     New  Haven  :  Published  by  A.  U.  Maltby.     pp.  156. 

Examples  of  virtuous  conduct  and  its  consequences  are  the  most  effectual' 
monitors  of  the  young,  and  few  men  have  left  a  memory  for  good  works  more 
worthy  of  being  selected  for  imitation  than  President  Dwight.  The  plan 
of  this  little  volume  we  consider  very  excellent  for  the  reader  ;  it  gives  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  and  none,  we  think,  will 
peruse  it  but  will  feel  that  to  such  a  mind  and  heart,  the  outward  incidents  of 
this  life  were  of  little  consequence  ;  that  the   poet  was  right — 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want,  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella." 

The  importance  of  early  instruction,  and  the  blessed  effects  of  a  mother's 
teachings  and  example,  are  displayed  in  the  character  of  Dwight.  Early  educa- 
tion is  the  province  of  women,  and  they  have  only  to  know  their  moral  power, 
and  wisely  use  it,  to  make  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world  as  sure  as  it 
would  be  beneficial.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  the  most 
irresistible  and  enduring.  Is  the  influence  of  a  fashionable  belle  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  mother  of  Dwight  held  over  her  son  ?  A  few  years 
will  destroy  the  reign  of  the  beauty — the  moral  teacher  holds  her  sway  for  this 
life,  and  for  immortality. 

"  The  writer  well  recollects  to  have  heard  him  speak  on  one  occasion  of  his 
mother,  and  particularly  of  her  early  injunctions,  that  he  should  always  speak  the 
truth.  This  was  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  in  the 
course  of  his  instruction  to  the  students.  He  had  a  fine  black  eye,  and  it  shone  with 
double  brilliancy,  when  he  alluded  to  his  mother,  and  spoke  of  the  impressions  he 
had  received  from  her  in  early  life,  as  to  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  truth. 
On  no  topic  was  he  more  eloquent  than  on  this." 

Annie  Moore.  By  her  Mother.  Boston:  published  by  Perkins  8f 
Marvin,  pp.  80. 

This  child's  book  is  a  series  of  conversations  between  a  mother  and  her  little 
daughter,  chiefly  referring  to  incidents  that  occurred  in  their  own  family.  It 
is  excellent  because  it  is  true  ;  and  we  know  of  no  manner  in  which  the 
dawning  and  development  of  mind  can  be  so  accurately  traced  as  in  preserving 
records  of  the  earliest  propensities  of  the  will  and  passions,  and  the  efforts  of 
reason  and  judgment.  It  will  require  a  judicious  mother  to  make  such  memo- 
randa meet  for  the  public  eye,  but  the  attempt  at  keeping  a  record  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  manages  her  children,  and  their  proficiency  under  her  in- 
struction, will  certainly  benefit  herself.  In  the  present  instance,  the  specimen 
of  a  mother's  management  is  charming  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  recording  the 
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wish  we  fervently  breathed  when  reading  it  over — that  all  the  young  mothers 
in  our  land  were  as  faithful  to  their  little  ones,  and  as  capable  of  forming  their 
minds  to  love  excellence,  and  practise  self-control  as  this  amiable  lady. 

The  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art, 
published  by  E.  Littell,  Philadelphia,  is  soon  to  be  further  improved  and 
enlarged.  Whoever  wishes  to  read  all  the  best  articles  of  the  English  periodi- 
cals should  subscribe  for  this  Museum,  and  they  will  be  gratified.  There  is  no 
work  of  the  kind  in  our  country  managed  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  The 
engravings  and  execution  of  the  work  are  in  fine  style. 

The  Euterpeiad  ;  a  Musical  Review  and  Table  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Vol.  II. 

The  numbers,  thus  far,  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  are  quite  credit- 
able to  the  industry  and  taste  of  Mr.  Gates  the  new  editor.  The  pages  are 
graced  by  several  well-known  signatures  ;  and  by  others  that  will  be  known, 
and  by  good  selections.  Hinda,  Estelle,  Rockwell,  and  Fairfield  adorn  the 
poetical  department.  The  harp  of  Rockwell  is  now  silenced  for  ever,  but  it 
has  uttered  tones  we  cannot  soon  forget. 

We  could  wish,  however,  to  see  the  work  more  decidedly  American  in 
its  character.  The  fascination  of  music  should  be  united  with  national  feel- 
ings, and  receive  immortality  from  the  sentiments  which  they  adorn.  We 
need  not  depend  wholly  and  meanly  on  Italy,  on  Germany,  or  Great  Britain 
for  the  melody  and  harmony  that  delight  us  in  our  celebrations, — in  our  wor- 
ship,— at  our  fire  sides.  Music  may  be  as  national  as  literature  ; — it  may  be 
made  of  mighty  influence  in  rousing  national  feeling,  and  shaping  national 
character  ;  and  we  hope  that  one  day  America  will,  like  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  Switzerland,  be  proud  of  her  own  airs,  and  marches,  and  songs. 

The  Dutchman's  Fireside  we  only  name  here  as  we  have  not  room 
for  the  notice  it  deserves,  and  which  we  intend  next  month  to  give,  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers  as  a  work  richly  deserving  a  perusal.  Mr.  Paul- 
ding is,  in  heart  and  soul,  an  American  writer,  and  that,  with  the  merit  of 
his  works,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  public  favor. 
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Vol.  IV.  AUGUST.  No.    VIII. 


Tour  of  the  Mall. 

Yes,  we  can  make  our  Tour  at  home, 

The  mind  has  space  and  power  to  range; 

And  there  is  ne'er  a  spot  on  earth 
But  holds  the  new  and  strange. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  which 
Americans  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree,  is  fully  dis- 
played. Persons  of  all  classes  are  afflicted  with  a  periodical 
restlessness  ;  the  cause  we  shall  not  stop  to  guess,  but  it  is  a 
national  disorder,  and  every  section  of  our  country  seems  pretty 
equally  affected  by  the  mania.  Travelling  has  been  hitherto 
the  grand  specific,  though  a  few,  who  might  be  supposed  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion,  have  recommended  employment  and 
exercise  at  home,  if  steadily  and  temperately  followed,  as 
equally  safe  and  sure,  and  less  expensive.  But  that  remedy  is 
not  so  agreeable,  and  it  has  hitherto  found  little  favor,  for  there 
is  no  art  in  which  mortals  are  more  deficient,  or  less  willing  to 
be  taught,  than  that  of  making  their  own  happiness.  We  rarely 
study  how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  we  do  enjoy  so  as  to 
compensate  for  those  denied  us.  Yet  this  domestic  manufac- 
ture, of  pleasure  is  within  the  scope  of  every  person's  abilities; 
43 
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only  work  up  the  raw  materials  time  and  chance,  which  are  ac- 
corded to  all,  ingeniously  and  advantageously,  and  you  will  al- 
ways have  some  profit,  and  some  beautiful  fabricks.  But  to 
work  up  these  at  home  is  a  secret  Americans  are  yet  to  learn  ; 
at  present  they  must  have  a  broad  space  for  the  operation,  and 
it  seems  to  make  little  difference  where  they  go,  so  they  do  but 
keep  moving.  The  Southerners  come  North,  and  the  North- 
erners go  South,  and  both  are  benefited  by  the  change.  The 
Grand  Tour  is,  however,  the  most  desirable  privilege  of  the  tra- 
veller. It  must  certainly  be  a  grand  affair,  and  I  should  like 
to  participate  its  advantages — but. — The  reasons  of  that  un- 
compromising monosyllable  need  never  be  told.  It  is  sufficient 
when  we  meet  with  a  "  but "  to  know  the  objections  are  insur- 
mountable ;  the  matter  settled  definitely,  if  not  satisfactorily. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  the  Grand  Tour  as  though  it  were 
the  only  one  worth  making.  When  a  gentleman  and  lady  start 
on  their  journey  to  New  York,  and  then  up  the  Hudson,  and  to 
Niagara,  and  through  the  Canadas,  they  are  congratulated  on 
the  happiness  they  must  enjoy.  If  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  were  told,  if  we  could  know  all  they  suffer,  their 
fears  and  fatigues,  their  perils  and  privations  by  flood  and  field, 
the  scorchings,  storms  and  sea-sickness  they  must  endure,  the 
stage  joltings  they  feel,  and  the  steam-boat  accidents  they  fear,  I 
hardly  think  we  should  consider  that  one  in  a  hundred,  who  make 
the  tour  for  pleasure  merely,  will  find  the  balance  in  his  or  her  fa- 
vour. But  then  there  are  reasons  which  render  travelling  quite 
desirable  and  necessary.  When,  for  instance,  you  have  a  given 
number  of  pages  to  write,  and  feel  in  your  heart  no  inspiration, 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  places  and 
persons  which  will  excite  ideas.  Yet  even  for  this  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  go  abroad,  if  one  could  only  possess 
the  art  to 

Touch  the  familiar  with  the  hues  that  trace 
The  spirit's  freshness  on  the  faded  face. 

This  art  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  acquire  of  late,  and  as  I 
cannot  well  make  the  Grand  Tour,  I  have  concluded  to  call  the 
Tour  I  can  make  Grand.  It  is  a  new  route  for  a  tourist,  and  a 
beautiful  one,  as  all  our  citizens,  who  are  now  exploring  and  ad- 
miring the  wonders  of  other  cities,  will  testify,  unless  they  fear 
to  hazard  a  comment  respecting  the  scenery  of  a  place  of  which 
they  know  so  little.     I  heard  a  lady  of  Boston  remark,  (she 
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had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  New  York,)  that  she  was  re- 
peatedly asked  how  she  liked  the  Battery  ?  if  she  did  not  think 
it  as  fine  as  the  Common  ?  &c.  and  she  was  obliged  to  decline 
answering  because  she  had  not  noticed,  hardly  seen  the  Mall 
this  season.  She  visited  it  as  soon  as  she  could  after  her  re- 
turn, and  was  enchanted  with  its  beauties.  Ah,  if  it  were  not 
our  own,  so  constantly  to  be  seen,  so  easily  accessible  it  would 
be  a  paradise — but  men  never  value  their  Eden  while  they  can 
enjoy  it  securely  and  without  effort.  We  must  banish  them, 
and  then  they  will  begin  to  count  its  worth.  Self  banishment, 
on  the  contrary,  disposes  us  to  depreciate  what  we  renounce. 
If  any  of  my  readers  have  been  exiles  from  the  Mall  this  sea- 
son, I  hope  they  will  not  refuse  to  visit  it  with  me,  and  listen 
while  I  sketch  the  scenery,  incidents,  thoughts  and  fancies  that 
have  at  various  times  amused  me  in  my  walks  around  it. 
None  but  faint,  slight  and  imperfect  sketches  are  attempted. 
Pictures  of  the  imagination  are  never  transferable  through  the 
medium  of  the  alphabet.  Go,  see  the  Common,  and  feel  its 
beauty,  and  draw  your  own  pictures. 

We  will  take  the  true  paradisaical  hour,  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing for  this  exploration.  Our  fresh  country  looks  best  in  the 
early  day.  It  is  for  hoary  antiquity  to  shrink  and  conceal  her- 
self beneath  the  mantle  of  night, 

"It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man  hath  reft  away." 

No  prating,  then,  about  moon-beams,  and  the  pale  light  of  the 
stars,  and  the  "  silver  edging  of  imagery."  Come  at  half-past 
five,  if  you  can  rise  so  early,  or  six  o'clock  at  farthest.  We 
will  enter  from  Boylston  street,  because  that  is  the  best  point 
for  the  opening  of  the  scene.  The  effect  as  you  advance,  and 
see  the  avenue,  which  seemed  closing  at  a  little  distance  before 
you,  widening  and  lengthening,  and  the  Common,  with  its 
wealth  of  fresh,  green,  living  trees,  expanding  as  though  it  were 
bursting  away  in  joy  from  the  close  streets  and  dingy  houses 
which  press  upon  it  on  the  South  and  East,  till  the  view  of  the 
wide  meadows  and  bright  waters  brings  the  assurance  of  life, 
liberty  and  fresh  air,  is  so  exhilarating,  that  I  am  sure  the  veri- 
est dyspeptic,  who  has  failed  to  find  a  relief  from  Halsted's 
"  pickling  and  ironing,"  would  feel  himself  better  for  the  sight. 
The  sun  is  shining,  but  the  high  buildings  on  Tremont  street 
intercept  every  ray,  and  the  gravelled   walk  has  a  deep  shade 
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resting  all  along  beneath  the  thick  boughs  of  the  old  trees,  as 
though  night  were  loath  to  leave  the  place  where  her  reign  has 
so  often  been  called  "  beautiful,"  It  is  all  grey  and  gloomy  up 
the  long  avenue,  except  where  an  opening  between  the  build- 
ings permits  one  bright  line  of  sunbeams  to  stream,  like  a  burn- 
ing meteor  across  the  path.  Now  there  is  a  demonstration  that 
contrast  heightens  beauty,  and  that  the  rare  has  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence on  fancy.  The  sun  is  shining  on  the  Common,  mea- 
dows, waters,  on  the  far  off  villages,  and  hills,  and  woods,  but 
nowhere  do  his  beams  look  so  bright,  so  pure,  so  heavenly,  in 
short,  as  though  they  might  typify  the  glory  above,  as  where 
they  pierce  through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  avenue,  turning  to 
molten  gold  the  roots  of  that  dark  tree,  and  bathing  the  ground 
with  a  light  on  which  you  would  hardly  dare  set  your  foot — it 
looks  hallowed.  And  then  your  fancy  is  busy  suggesting  com- 
parisons— that  stream  of  sunshine  through  the  shade — it  is  like 
hope  in  affliction — (that  is  hacknied,) — like  a  gift  to  the  desti- 
tute— like  the  smile  of  a  friend  when  one  is  encompassed  with 
enemies  ; — it  is  like  the  glow  of  holy  faith  on  the  dark  places  of 
the  grave. 

The  Romantic.  One  very  essential  requisite  in  working  up 
a  romantic  description  or  picture  is  to  place  your  principal  fi- 
gures at  a  distance,  and  involve  them  in  a  good  degree  of  ob- 
scurity. The  romantic  can  no  more  bear  the  close  investiga- 
tion of  sight  and  thought  than  a  ghost  could  endure  broad  day- 
light. These  are  the  reasons  that  make  ruined  castles  and 
tangled  forests  of  such  mighty  importance  to  the  writers  of  ro- 
mance. Now  here,  on  the  right,  is  a  beautiful  range  of  houses, 
or  a  range  of  beautiful  houses,  which  you  will,  and  I  presume 
there  may  be  those  within  who  world  adorn  a  novel ; — beings 
of  poetry,  young,  beautiful,  happy  or  sorrowful;  and  yet  I  can- 
not think  of  these  same  houses  only  as  comfortable  and  elegant 
tenements  of  brick  and  mortar,  where  the  people  live  for  the 
important  purposes  of  eating,  sleeping  and  dressing,  as  though 
these  were  the  chief  things  to  be  done  under  the  sun. 

But  just  glance  your  eye,  turn,  if  you  please,  across  the 
Common,  and  meadows,  and  waters,  to  yonder  white  cottages 
that  are  peeping  from  amid  the  trees  on  that  far  off  hill  side  : 
there  I  would  go  to  find  a  heroine.  See,  how  soft  the  lights 
and  shades  blend  in  the  distance,  and  what  an  air  of  repose,  of 
univorldliness,  there  is  over  the  villages  and  houses  that  are  be- 
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ing  revealed  as  morning  slowly  lifts  her  dewy  mantle  from  the 
earth.  Are  there  not  flowers  all  around  those  dwellings  ?  and 
birds  singing  in  the  trees?  and  bees  just  beginning  their  hum 
of  happy  industry  ? 

And  what  can  you  see  to  charm  you  in  the  appearance  of 
these  brick  edifices  that  stand  here  all  in  a  row,  and  all  so  ex- 
actly alike,  that  were  Ali  Baba's  house  among  them  the  robber 
would  never  find  it  without  it  had  the  mark?  Truly  they  speak 
of  wealth,  of  success  in  trade,  of  careful  economy,  and  all  the 
comforts  our  free  country  permits  her  citizens  to  earn  and  en- 
joy, and  these  things  are  good  and  to  be  desired  ;  but  they  do 
not  include  the  romantic.  American  novels  must  owe  their 
chief  excellence  to  the  delineations  of  character  and  descrip- 
tions of  scenery — there  must  be  little  mystery  in  the  plot.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  grand  charm. 

Improvements  are  excellent  when  they  are  finished,  (not  in- 
cluding the  dust  from  the  M'Adamized  streets,)  but  the  being 
improved  is  no  such  delightful  process  to  witness.  A  ruin  we 
can  make  intensely  interesting.  There,  old  traditions  hold  their 
revelry.  Dim  recollections  and  ancient  names  stimulate  the 
curiosity,  and  the  imagination  feels  at  liberty  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line of  rumour  in  whatever  way  will  please  her  best,  making  the 
picture  such  as  will  charm  or  thrill  for  the  moment ;  and  when- 
ever we  wish  to  escape  from  the  images  our  fancy  has  raised, 
it  is  but  to  summon  reason,  and  she  will  tell  us  they  have  long 
since  passed  away. 

But  yonder  new  buildings  that  hold  up  their  heads  as  proudly 
as  a  beauty  who  thinks  herself  almost  qualified  to  "  come  out," 
they  have  no  bygone  history  ;  their  fate  is  yet  to  be  unsealed, 
and  few  would  care  to  look  through  the  future's  glass,  and  call 
up  the  long  line  that  may  inhabit  those  buildings. 

Whenever  we  contemplate  coming  events  it  is  more  than  the 
past,  in  reference  to  ourselves  or  children.  "  Speak  then  to 
me,"  said  Banquo,  when  he  heard  the  prediction  of  Macbeth's 
fortune.  "  Speak  then  to  me"  says  every  heart  when  the  mys- 
teries of  the  future  are  the  subject  of  thought.  "  What  shall  I 
be?  what  part  will  my  descendants  act  in  the  drama  of  unfold- 
ing years?" — But  when  we  dwell  on  the  past,  we  feel  our  own 
time  of  action  has  been  so  brief,  and  we  have  done  so  little 
worth  recording,  that  we  are  fain  to  shelter  our  weakness  under 
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the  proud   consciousness   of  what  men,  the  collective  genera- 
tions of  the  earth  have  effected. 

Churches  are  the  national  symbols  of  our  Christian  faith, 
and  I  pity  the  person  who  can  pass  them  by  unconcernedly  as 
he  would  a  common  edifice.  What  glorious  remembrances 
and  associations  of  thought  the  sight  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
the  living  God,  may  inspire  !  Reflect  what  a  pure,  purifying 
and  happy  religion  is  ours.  While  Mahomet,  and  Brama,  and 
the  gods  to  which  the  heathen  bow  down,  keep  their  deluded 
followers  in  darkness  and  bondage,  and  subjected  to  tortures 
and  death,  our  divine  Saviour  has  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  and  has  made  men  free.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  it 
is  that  has  sustained  and  exalted  the  American  people.  The 
temples  of  God  were  raised  by  our  fathers  as  soon  as  they  had 
planted  themselves  on  these  shores,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  in  moulding  our  national  character,  we  owe  our  indepen- 
dence and  singular  prosperity. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  situation  and  external 
appearance  of  the  two  churches,  St.  Paul's  and  Park  street. 
One  looks  as  if  shrinking  away  from  the  w7orld,  the  other  seems 
courting  its  scrutiny;  one  stands  as  if  inviting  saints,  the  other 
as  warning  sinners ;  one  to  comfort,  the  other  to  awaken. 
This  characteristic  parallel  is  only  applicable  to  the  outward 
show,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  tenets  of  those  who 
assemble  at  either  church.  They  count  themselves  as  brethren, 
and  worshippers  of  the  same  God. 

The  Prospect.  We  will  pause  here,  at  the  head  of  Park 
street  Mall,  and  overlook  the  Common  from  my  favorite  point 
of  observation.  Till  we  reach  this  spot  the  ground  wears  a  lit- 
tle too  much  the  air  of  the  parade.  But  here  the  formality  of 
the  drill-ground  disappears,  and  the  Common,  in  its  beauty  and 
glory,  is  before  you.  There  are  the  dark,  old,  majestic  trees, 
standing  up,  proud  and  tall  like  giants  to  keep  the  city's  din 
from  this  region  of  quietness ;  and  there  are  the  lithe  green 
elms  scattered  around  in  their  youth  and  freshness,  tossing  their 
green  branches  as  though  they  were  plumes  ;  and  there,  too, 
is  that  monarch  of  the  sylvan  scene,  the  Great  Elm,  with  its 
broad  crown  of  leaves,  a  patriarch  that  has  seen  generations  of 
men  pass  away,  while  its  own    strength   was   maturing.     Let  it 
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stand  alone.     Not  a  tree  of  man's  planting  should  be  suffered 
to  encroach  its  shadow  on  that  of  the  Great  Elrn. 

But  trees  are  not  the  sole  beauties  before  us.  The  wide 
green  vale,  the  swelling  knolls  that  seem  heaving  up  their  heads 
to  gaze  on  the  bright  sheet  of  water,  that,  like  an  eye  of  light, 
is  opening  and  giving  life  to  the  picture  ;  and  then  the  mea- 
dows, and  river,  and  the  villages,  and  the  rich  back  ground  of 
hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  all  looking  animated  by  that  spirit 
of  industry  which  has  converted  a  wilderness  into  a  garden, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce.  All  is  life,  and  loveli- 
ness, and  happiness.  Where,  where,  in  all  the  Grand  Tour, 
can  be  found  a  landscape  of  such  varied  and  charming  beauty  ? 
Scenes  more  sublime  may  be  found,  but  the  eye  tires  with  gaz- 
ing on  sublimity,  and  the  fancy  grows  cold  from  utter  inability 
to  express  its  emotions.  Sublime  objects,  like  tragedy,  to  be 
relished  must  be  sparingly  enjoyed.  We  cannot,  for  any  long 
time,  indulge  the  feeling  of  awe,  which  agitates  and  delights  the 
soul  ;  it  would  soon  become  stupid  indifference,  or  a  wonder  as 
monotonous  as  a  conversation  in  blank  verse. 

The  Pond.  You  may  go  forward,  you  will  wish  to,  that  you 
may  see  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  more  distinctly ;  but  for 
the  gratification  of  this  curiosity  you  must  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
disappointment.  The  glimpse  first  obtained  is  that  of  bright, 
living  waters,  as  though  a  fairy  inlet  were  flowing  up  through 
the  green  vale,  and  we  expect  to  find  it  lose  itself  in  a  shady 
grove,  or  wind  away  murmuring  to  the  flowers  on  its  banks  its 
song  of  happiness,  till  it  mingles  with  the  river  beyond  that  soft 
meadow. 

No  such  romantic  history  belongs  to  the  pond.  It  looks,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  huge  reservoir,  with  its  smooth  and  well- 
wrought  granite  embankment,  where  not  a  fissure  is  to  be  seen, 
or  a  shrub  permitted  to  strike  its  roots. 

•I  dislike  to  see  water,  the  most  living  of  inanimate  substances, 
confined,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  restraint 
so  glaring.  If  there  were  a  tuft  of  willows  on  the  south-west,  at 
the  extremity  of  this  basin,  and  there  might  have  been,  or  a  few 
trees,  with  some  kind  of  creeping  plants  to  hang  their  festoons 
over  the  embankment,  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  following 
with  your  eye  round  and  round  this  stone  border  ;  O,  it  would 
have  been  charming !  It  would  have  had  the  charm  of  sentt- 
ment  as  well  as  situation  ; — have  been  a  theme  for  poetry,  and 
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a  9pot  for  the  poet  : — it  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  little 
boys  to  sail  their  boats. 

There  they  are  now,  the  rogues,  busy  as  bees  and  merry  as 
birds.  I  wonder  how  the  idea,  that  idleness  was  pleasure,  ever 
came  to  be  entertained  by  men.  A  child  has  no  such  notion. 
Action  is  the  joy  of  the  young,  and  to  direct  that  activity  rightly 
is  the  whole  secret  of  education.  How  truly  the  sports  of  the 
boy  image  forth  the  labors  of  the  man.  There,  now,  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  pond  is  a  little  fellow  watching  the  approach  of 
his  boat  to  the  shore.  He  stoops,  with  outstretched  arms,  in- 
tently and  silently  waiting  till  it  shall  come  within  his  reach. 
It  moves  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  wind  is  light,  and  the  boat  too 
near  the  shore  to  feel  the  air  on  its  tiny  sails.  That  boy  will 
soon  learn  that  success  does  not  satisfy.  He  has  almost 
reached  the  fruition  of  his  wishes,  he  has  grasped  the  boat,  and 
what  avails  it  ?  Why  he  has  only  to  carry  his  boat  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond  and  let  it  sail  again.  His  labors  are  not  done, 
though  the  voyage  is  ended.  Just  so,  my  boy,  should  you  live 
to  enact  the  part  of  the  merchant,  will  you  find  a  ceaseless  round 
of  exertion  before  you.  And  when  your  rich  ship  arrives  from 
India  you  will  stretch  your  hand  to  grasp  what  will  never  satisfy. 
You  will  be  anxious  to  adventure  again,  and  hurry  the  depar- 
ture of  your  vessel  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hope. » 
Yes,  hope  is  the  secret  of  earthly  happiness.  He  has  set  his 
boat  afloat  again  before  the  wind,  that  little  fellow,  and  it  is 
running  a  race  with  two  other  boats.  How  their  owners  shout, 
and  clap  their  hands,  and  frolic.  O,  they  are  all  sure  of  win- 
ning the  race  !  but  as  the  boats  near  the  other  side,  those  little 
hearts  will  beat  differently.  Fear,  regret  or  exultation  will  agi- 
tate them,  if  anger  does  not  intrude, — for  all  cannot  be  grati- 
fied. The  boats  are  already  separated.  The  little  boat  has 
won.  I  hope  it  belongs  to  the  little  boy  :  I  always  like  to  see 
those  who  are  struggling  against  odds  succeed. 

#■*■*•&■&#*•# 

Nature  and  Art.  Here  is  a  favorable  spot  to  decide  the 
pretensions  of  these  two  rival  claimants  to  our  admiration.  A 
range  of  splendid  buildings  is  on  one  hand,  a  quiet  vale,  orna- 
mented with  a  few  trees,  on  the  other.  Will  any,  who  wander 
here,  turn  away  from  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  to  gaze  on 
the  elaborate  and  costly  piles  of  art  ?  I  will  not  believe  it  of  an 
enemy  ;  and  I  have  no  such  friend. 
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The  charm  of  nature  is  simplicity.  If  the  sky  wore  the  co- 
lors of  the  rainbow,  and  earth  were  a  parterre  of  flowers,  we 
should  soon  grow  weary  of  admiring  the  splendors.  Nature 
attracts  us  to  love  her  by  her  calmness  and  pleasantness,  by 
drawing  out  the  heart  in  sympathy  with  her  sights  and  sounds. 
It  is  but  seldom  she  seems  disposed  to  dazzle,  and  rarely  that 
she  aims  to  astonish.  We  may  find  a  thousand  soft- flowing 
streams  for  one  foaming  and  thundering  cataract;  and  we  may 
watch  for  years  the  beautiful  clouds,  and  see  myriads,  white  as 
angel's  wins:s  and  radiant  as  their  robes,  before  we  behold  one 
rise  lurid  with  the  imprisoned  whirlwind. 

Why  do  we  not  fashion  our  own  tastes  by  this  standard  of 
Nature,  and  prefer  simplicity  to  pomp?  Why  do  we  make  so 
much  effort  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  when  to  be  loved  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  pleasing  ? 

Green  and  blue — above,  below — nothing  but  green  and  blue; 
and  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  beauty  of  the  sky  and 
earth.  It  is  by  the  disposition  of  the  colors,  the  contrasts, 
blendings,  harmonies  that  this  fine  effect  is  given,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  made  so  charming. 

So  in  the  human  world,  from  two  motives  of  action  may  be 
displayed  the  perfection  of  moral  beauty.  Love  to  God,  pure 
as  the  blue  bright  heaven, — love  to  man,  rich  as  the  green  fer- 
tile earth,  were  these  displayed  in  all  their  warmth  of  coloring, 
and  freshness  and  bounteousness,  how  blessed  it  would  be  to 
live ! 

Recollections.  I  like  to  look  on  an  edifice  that  has  a  history. 
It  is  not  in  the  compass  of  my  mind  to  make  acquaintance  with 
a  building  merely  for  its  beauty  or  magnificence.  I  must  feel 
interested  for  its  inmates,  or  interested  in  its  recollections,  or  I 
shall  pass  the  most  splendid  temples  and  palaces  by  without  re- 
gard. True,  I  can  see  they  are  fine  and  finished,  but  this  en- 
gages my  thoughts  for  their  architects,  not  the  materials 
of  brick,  granite  or  marble.  And  I  never  covet  a  fine 
house. 

This  confession  may  account  for  the  taste  which  makes  me 
prefer  Hancock  House  before  any  of  the  princely  structures 
which  adorn  Beacon  street.  That  old  mansion  house  is  a 
proud  pile  in  my  eyes.  It  calls  up  the  past.  It  breathes  the 
names  of  our  patriots,  and  heroes  and  statesmen.  It  is  in  itself 
a  history  of  our  revolution,  for  with  the  memory  of  the  great 
44 
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and  generous  man  whose  name  it  bears,  is  connected  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  that  mighty  epoch. 

When  looking  on  Hancock  House,  the  Common  assumes  a 
dignity  from  being  the  "  parade  ground,"  the  spot  where  free- 
men have  gathered  in  their  might,  and  broken  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism ;  where  they  have  congregated  in  their  rejoicings  that 
freedom  was  the  birthright  of  man. 

Compare  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  with  this  "  Field 
of  Free  Men."  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
their  splendid  tournaments  and  magnificent  festivals,  which  ga- 
thered the  beauty  and  chivalry,  and  exhausted  the  wealth  of 
two  mighty  kingdoms,  are  imposing  pictures  certainly ;  but 
contrast  them  with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  who  have  both 
stood  in  their  glory  on  this  "  Field  of  Free  Men,"  surrounded 
by  troops  of  rejoicing  free  citizens,  with  blessings  in  their 
hearts  and  praises  on  their  lips,  and  how  poor  seems  the  bar- 
baric magnificence  with  which  arbitrary  power  seeks  to  dazzle 
its  victims,  compared  with  the  Godlike  virtues  of  the  pure  pa- 
triot, devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  of  freedom, 
and  the  rights  of  man  ! 

Walking.  Very  few  of  those  who  walk  here  (there  are  but 
few  who  walk  here  at  all,)  of  a  morning  come  to  pass  an  idle 
hour,  or  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  All  have  some  motive  that 
they  consider  important.  Some  are  going  to  their  daily  em- 
ployment, and  take  this  way  as  the  most  convenient.  You  will 
know  these  by  their  hurried  pace  and  strait  forward  course,  ge- 
nerally crossing  the  Common  by  one  of  the  footpaths  that  now 
chequer  it  in  every  direction.  You  may  sometimes  see  one  of 
these  busy  ones  casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  prospect,  as 
though  comparing  the  bright  and  beautiful  landscape  around 
him  to  the  dark,  close  prison  of  a  workshop  or  counting  house 
to  which  he  is  hastening.  He  must  sigh  at  the  contrast.  But 
usually  there  is  none  of  this  sensibility  displayed.  They  plod  on, 
anxious  to  reach  their  destination,  with  an  air  that  seems  to  say, 
"  Business  before  pleasure," — "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned," — "  The  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as 
the  way  to  market,"  &ic.  Sage  maxims  these  for  the  worldly. 
I  marvel  no  Christian  has  yet  dared  to  alter  the  last  proverb 
thus,  "  The  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  not  the  way  to 
heaven."  Yet  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  heart  cannot 
serve    God  and    Mammon  ;  and   that  the   inordinate   love  of 
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wealth  Americans  are  now  indulging,  and  the  devotion  of  all 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  must  be  corrected,  and  the  love  of  ex- 
cellence, in  mind  and  conduct,  made  their  ruling  passion,  or  a 
flood  of  corruptions  will  sweep  over  our  land,  before  which  pa- 
triotism and  piety  must  be  prostrated. 

Wealth  is  not,  even  for  this  world,  the  chiefest  of  blessings. 
Ask  those  who,  with  languishing  step,  walk  here  in  search  of 
health,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  mines  of  Peru  are  of  no  con- 
sequence compared  with  a  sound  constitution,  and  that  to  the 
hopelessly  ill,  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  dust,  and  its  precious 
things  ashes.  I  was  struck  with  this  expression  of  indifference 
to  all  outward  things,  in  the  countenances  of  two  females  whom 
I  saw  here  some  weeks  since.  I  first  noticed  them  as  I  entered, 
from  Park  street,  Tremont  street  Mall.  They  were  a  few 
paces  before  me,  and  I  thought  they  were  both  invalids,  they 
crept  along  at  such  a  tottering  pace,  their  arms  linked  together 
as  though  they  were  sustained  by  the  feeble  support  thus  mutu- 
ally given. 

I  threw  a  glance  at  them  as  1  hastily  passed,  for  I  was  in  a 
hurry  that  morning,  and  I  could  not  pause  to  sketch  characters. 
A  pair  of  mild  black  eyes,  with  a  lustre  not  of  this  world,  met 
mine  ;  and  but  for  the  corpse-like  face  I  might  have  thought 
they  belonged  10  an  angel.  There  was  too  a  smile, — no,  not 
that  exactly,  but  an  expression  that  just  quivered  the  pale  lip  as 
though  it  would  have  said,  a  How  fast  you  walk."  I  felt  it  as 
a  reproach,  as  though  I  had  attempted  purposely  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  those  afflicted  ones  by  showing  them  how  much  faster 
than  they  I  could  walk,  boasting  to  possess  a  privilege  of  which 
they  were  deprived.  The  look  of  that  dying  young  creature 
pursued  me  down  the  Mall,  and  when  I  reached  Boylston  street 
I  concluded  to  turn,  and  walk  leisurely  back  that  I  might  meet, 
them,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  they  so 
much  deserved  my  sympathy. 

Their  dress  I  had  noticed.  They  were  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  I  always  feel  pity  and  respect  for  a  woman  who  is  thus 
apparelled.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  the  wearer  is  not  unworthy, 
that  she  has  endured  grief,  and  has  laid  it  to  her  heart. 

Before  I  met  the  mourners  I  knew  their  history.  The  mo- 
ther and  daughter  were  all  that  remained  of  a  once  happy  fami- 
ly. They  had  died,  one  son  at  New  Orleans  of  a  fever,  and 
one  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea, — and  the  four  sweet  girls  had 
grieved  for  their  brothers  till  they  pined   and  consumption  fas- 
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tened  on  their  hearts,  and  one  by  one  they  went  down  to  the 
narrow  house.  I  saw  their  anxious  father  as  he  journeyed  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  a  propitious  spot  for  his  fading  flow- 
ers. I  saw  their  mother  as  she  tended  their  pillows,  and  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third — and  still 
she  struggled  to  be  resigned,  to  bear  up,  to  speak  words  of 
comfort  to  her  husband,  and  soothe,  and  if  possible  save,  that 
last  young  bud,  that  cherished  one.  It  might  not  be.  The 
decree  had  gone  forth  :  but  what  the  tender  mother  might  sup- 
port the  heart  of  manhood  could  not  endure.  The  father  pray- 
ed earnestly  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  that  he  might 
not  lay  down  the  head  of  his  last  child,  his  beautiful  one  in 
dust.  His  prayer  was  answered,  and  he  was  removed  from 
his  earthly  sorrows.  Then  it  was  that  the  heart  of  his  affecti- 
onate wife  was  broken  !  And  so  they  were  passing  away,  mo- 
ther and  daughter  ;  but  still  the  decay  was  so  gentle,  so  meek, 
that  neither  was  sensible  of  her  own  weakness,  and  they  conti- 
nued to  cherish  hopes  for  each  other,  to  encourage  each  other, 
to  make  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  each  other,  while  a  stranger 
could  see  that  they  were  both  on  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

I  gathered  this  story  from  the  wan  and  sad  yet  not  despairing 
faces  of  those  two  feeble  women  ;  I  give  it  as  conveying  a  more 
definite  idea  of  their  appearance  than  would  any  description  of 
forms  and  features.  When  we  look  on  an  emaciated  and  dying 
creature  we   should  only  portray  the  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  a  mournful  task  to  count  the  days  of  darkness  in  human  life ; 
and  we  should  not  too  sadly  dwell  on  these.  There  are  many 
bright  hours,  yes,  years  of  sunshine.  The  father  who  is  walking 
yonder  with  his  two  sweet  little  girls  is  enjoying  one  of  the  bright 
mornings.  There  they  go,  laughing  and  jumping,  to  hide  be- 
hind the  large  trees  till  papa  has  passed,  and  then  they  dart  out, 
bounding  like  fawns  till  they  overtake  him,  and  each  puts  her 
little  hand  into  his,  and,  with  such  an  air  of  confiding  love, 
throws  her  eyes  upward  to  catch  his  smile  ;  and  he  looks  down, 
first  on  one,  and  then  the  other,  probably,  for  I  am  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  hear  him  speak,  saying  some  endearing 
word.  It  will  sink  into  their  hearts,  and  make  their  young 
affections  and  powers  of  mind  expand,  like  morning  sun- 
shine on  budding  flowers.  No  display  of  human  feelings 
is  so  touching,  so  humanizing  as  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
towards  his  young  children.  We  expect  this  display  from 
a  mother.      She  cannot  choose  but   love  her  infants.     They 
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are  her  charge.  But  men  have  other  business,  engrossing  and 
often  stern  pursuits,  that  seem  to  disqualify  them  for  enjoying 
the  simple  graces  and  beauties  of  childhood.  And  so,  if  a  man 
provides  liberally  for  his  family,  he  is  called  a  good  father.  He 
is  not  bound  to  caress,  hardly  notice  his  young  children,  or  in- 
dicate that  he  loves  them.  But  this  conduct  is  not  wise.  Every 
father  is  a  happier  and  better  man  in  proportion  as  he  cultivates 
a  tender  and  generous  love  for  the  beings  dependent  on  him  for 
support.  The  law  compels  him  to  provide  for  them,  (the  ne- 
cessity for  that  law  is  a  libel  on  man,)  love  only  can  make  his 
duty  happiness.  To  love  children  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  ways  and  feelings  ;  and  when  I  see  a  father  un- 
bending his  mind  in  the  innocent  prattle  of  his  little  ones,  I  con- 
gratulate him  as  increasing  his  own  stock  of  enjoyment,  and 
laying  a  sure  foundation  of  confidence  by  which  he  may  govern 
and  guide  his  family  without  the  need  of  going  always  armed 
with  authority. 

How  dearly  those  little  girls  love  their  father  ;  he  is  to  them 
the  paragon  of  the  world  ;  and  how  eagerly,  when  they  reach 
home,  will  they  hurry  to  tell  their  mamma  what  papa  said,  and 
all  they  have  seen  in  their  walk  !  She,  the  gentle  lady,  was  de- 
tained by  her  infant,  the  only  son,  and  he  will  be  all  ready, 
bathed  and  dressed,  and  as  fair  as  a  rose,  to  greet  his  father 
and  little  sisters  with  his  smiles  and  pretty  ways.  Now,  is  there 
a  man,  having  no  one  to  care  for  save  his  own  sweet  self,  who 
has  been  walking  this  morning  for  an  appetite,  think  you,  who 
will  sit  down  to  his  breakfast  with  the  blithe  heart  and  healthy 
relish  that  father  enjoys  ?  There  are  some,  probably,  who  Walk 
here,  in  this  Eden  of  a  spot,  only  to  gain  an  appetite  for  gross 
food,  inhaling  the  soft,  fresh,  cool  breeze  that  floats  around  as 
if  in  search  of  odors  to  perfume  the  winds,  and  thinking  all  the 
while  of  hot  coffee,  toast  and  butter,  beef  steaks  and  baker's 
rolls  !  The  idea  is  sacrilegious.  No  wTonder  the  curse  of  dys- 
pepsia is  inflicted  on  such  transgressors.  They  sin  against  na- 
ture who  convert  the  blessings,  intended  to  regale  the  other 
senses,  to  the  pampering  of  taste,  and,  in  scenes  that  should  ele- 
vate the  heart  and  mind,  yield  all  their  thoughts  to  animal  ap- 
petites. 

Nature  has  ordained  that  to  promote  social  happiness,  always 

meaning   virtuous   enjoyments,  is   the  way  to  make  individuals 

the  most  happy;  and    those  who  think  least  of  themselves  are 

the  most  amiable  and  most  contented. 
******** 
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Charles  street.  We  are  here,  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and 
Charles  street  Mall.  The  walk  before  us  looks  long  and  some- 
what weary  and  desolate.  The  trees  are  yet  too  young  and 
small  to  yield  much  shade,  and  so  there  is  none  of  that  rich- 
ness and  repose  in  the  solitude  which  charms  and  beguiles  in 
the  "  umbrageous  walk." 

I  wish  the  trees  were  larger.  A  full-grown  tree  always  seems 
indigenous  to  the  soil  where  it  stands,  and  so  we  regard  it  as 
being  at  home  and  happy  ;  but  these  that  stand  here,  sentinels 
t)f  this  park,  look  like  exiles,  poor  things,  as  though  they  were 
pining  for  their  free  native  woods.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that 
considers  the  tree,  which  has  long  given  its  shade  or  fruit,  as  a 
benefactor ;  and  I  wish  we  had  somewhat  of  this  fanciful  idola- 
try among  us.  Americans  have  sinned  against  taste  most 
grievously  in  their  disregard  of  trees,  and  in  their  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  destruction  of  their  noble  forests.  If  there  were 
rural  deities,  the  Dryads,  and  Hermadryades,  and  the  whole  ar- 
ray of  wood  nymphs  would  haunt  our  steps  with  shrieks  of  ven- 
geance. 

A  better  and  more  refined  spirit  and  taste  are  now  begin- 
ning to  prevail,  and  in  process  of  time  we  may  become  con- 
vinced that  the  rural  beauties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
indispensable  ornaments  around  private  dwellings  as  well  as 
public  walks. 

But  we  must  say  something  in  favor  of  this  long  Park ;  one 
attraction  it  has  for  me  which  none  of  the  other  Malls  afford, — 
I  have  always  seen  birds  here,  sometimes  quite  a  flock  of  little 
brown  birds,  and  no  where  else  in  my  walk  have  I  met  with 
one,  or  heard  only  a  solitary  wren.  These  little  birds  fre- 
quently hover  round  a  particular  tree,  the  first  one  on  the  right 
as  you  enter  this  park,  and  there  they  chirp  and  sing  in  high 
glee.  I  have  been  three  times  to  that  tree,  thinking  I  might 
discover  a  nest,  but  the  leaves  have  concealed  it,  if  there  be 
one — 1  shall  look  again  when  the  branches  are  bare,  just  to  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity.  Now,  my  good  reader,  you  are  probably 
laughing  at  this  confession  of  interest  about  a  bird's  nest.  Had 
I  been  travelling  to  Niagara,  and  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
"  Mountain  House,"  or  the  wonders  of  the  Katskill,  you  would 
have  thought  the  fashionable  style  of  curiosity  commendable. 
The  minute  has  its  interest  as  well  as  the  magnificent,  and  i 
think  it  no  mean  acquirement,  in  the  narrow  circle  to  which  in- 
dividuals are  chieflv  confined,  to  be  able  to  discover  sources  of 
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innocent  amusement  in  trifles,  and  to  make  these  of  sufficient 
importance  to  prevent  our  repining  because  greater  things  are 
denied  us. 

The  Common,  on  this  side,  is  a  green  bluff  looking  hill ;  the 
most  romantic  feature  about  the  prospect  is  the  appearance  of 
two  venerable  trees  that  stand  together  as  the  only  survivors  of 
the  original  stock.  There  they  are  rooted,  their  branches  in- 
tertwining as  though  exemplifying  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
or  as  if  they  were  intending  to  illustrate  those  poetic  friendships 
that  in  youth  so  enchant  us.  Damon  and  Pythias  always  come 
first  on  the  roll  of  faithful  friends.  To  my  mind  their  story  is 
not  half  so  touching  as  that  told  in  the  simplicity  of  truth  by  the 
inspired  writer.  The  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  is  the 
theme  for  a  poet  or  painter.  Take  the  sketch  at  the  moment 
when  the  lad  has  departed  with  the  arrows — David  is  rising  out 
of  his  place  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
grief,  while  Jonathan,  with  a  look  of  unmitigated  anguish,  has- 
tens to  meet  and  kiss  and  weep  with  him.  It  is  Jonathan's  own 
father  who  has  purposed  evil  against  David  ;  Jonathan  knowsr 
too,  that  the  throne  he  should  inherit  will  be  given  to  David, 
and  yet  he  loves  him  as  his  own  soul ;  and  David  has  perfect 
confidence  in  the  affection  of  the  son  of  Saul.  That  scene 
should  be  illustrated  by  pen  or  pencil.     Allston  or  Willis  might 

do  it  justice. 

#  #  *  #  #  #  *  * 

The  Burial  Ground.  We  will  pass  on.  There  is  nothing 
to  engage  the  heart  or  fancy  to  linger  near  this  dead  wall.  If 
there  were  only  a  low  wall,  surmounted  by  a  light  iron  railing, 
and  if  there  were  a  row  of  trees  along  the  inside,  and  willows, 
and  evergreens,  and  rose  bushes  throwing  their  soft  shadows 
over  the  graves,  we  would  pause,  for  there  is  wisdom  to  be 
learned  among  the  tombs. 

The  burial  ground  might  be  made  the  most  interesting  spot 
on  the  Common — as  it  is,  we  would  as  soon  enter  a  prison- 
yard  as  this  gloomy  place,  which  seems  purposely  set  apart 
from  all  human  sympathy,  and  left  desolate.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  a  more  refined  and  hallowed  taste  will  soon  beautify 
our  churchyards,  so  that  Love  and  Hope  as  well  as  Faith  may 
show  that  they  believe  in  the  resurrection  and  immortality  of  the 
body  by  their  remembrances  of  the  departed. 

You  may  take  which  path  you  please  now,  my  kind  reader, 
if  you  have  accompanied  me  thus  far.  I  shall  go  in  this  narrow 
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foot-path,  but  there  is  a  broad  gravelled  walk,  and  if  you  wear 
prunella  shoes,  my  dear  lady,  which  you  never  should  do  when 
rambling  out  in  a  morning,  you  had  better  take  the  gravelled 
walk.  Either  way  will  lead  us  into  Tremont  street  Mall,  and 
to  the  point  from  whence  we  started.     Good  morning. 


Written  for  the  Birth-Day  of  Washington. 


Peal  out  the  merry  bell ; 

Thunder  the  heavy  gun; 
Let  the  shouts  of  ransomed  millions  tell, 

The  birth-day  of  our  Washington. 
Lift,  lift  the  deep  veil  from  the  past, 

This  hour  will  sanctify  the  deed, 
The  chieftain's  name  is  fading  fast : 

Is  this  the  just,  the  only  meed 
Of  all  his  toil  ?  It  must  not  be  ; 

Oblivion  shall  not  cover  thee. 
But  see  !  they  come,  the  forms  of  other  days, 
Solemn  and  slow,  they  bear  the  hero's  praise. 
Hush !  hush  !  for  voices  like  the  dreams 
Of  angels,  or  the  noiseless  streams 
Of  morning  light  piercing  the  unseen  air, 
Come  floating  softly  by,  and  the  full  strain 
Of  their  wild  melody  comes  o'er  the  brain 
Touching  the  nerve  of  fancy,  and  the  soul 
Wakes  to  their  holy  chaunting,  for  they  roll 
The  song  of  Freedom,  and  her  mighty  son, 
Our  own  illustrious  Washington. 
They  pass ;  and  now  in  deep  array, 
The  warrior  spirits  hold  their  way  ; 
They  who  sustained  the  bloody  strife, 
And  purchased  liberty  with  life  ; 
Who  fought  with  him,  who  shared  the  toil, 
Whose  blood  redeemed  their  native  soil; 
And  when  that  lone  dark  strife  was  o'er, 
When  war's  dread  note  was  heard  no  more, 
Their  wealth  had  wasted,  few  had  staid, 
Content  to  wield  the  humble  spade. 
And  now  what  boon  have  they,  what  meed 
For  wasted  Tiealth,  and  strength,  and  all, 
What  to  repay  that  glorious  deed, 
A  country's  freedom  ?  Scarce  the  small, 
Poor  gift  of  honour. — Could  they  bear 
Such  wrong  in  silence?  No,  they  rose 
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To  hurl  a  fearful  vengeance  on  their  foes. 
Freedom,  alarmed,  prepared  herself  for  flight, 
And  o'er  Columbia  hung  the  gloom  of  night. 
Then,  as  the  voice  that  hushed  old  ocean's  roar, 
That  its  tamed  waves  fell  rippling  on  the  shore, 
The  Chieftain  came  ;  a  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
And  swelled  his  heart  with  generous  sympathy. 
He,  too,  with  them,  through  weal  or  woe, 
Through  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  snow, 
Had  toiled  and  fought,  and  had  not  he 
Battled  with  them  for  liberty? 
They  hailed  him  "Father,"  and  those  stern, 
Determined  men  before  him  bow  ; 
They  could  not  view  the  radiant  glow 
Of  patriot  fire  so  brightly  burn 
Within  his  eye,  unmoved,  and  now 
For  him  they  turned,  the  ilag  of  peace  unfurled, 
And  sought  their  homes,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Still  oft  as  comes  the  Hero's  natal  day, 
The  warrior  spirits  hold  their  unseen  way  ; 
And  while  the  memory  of  that  time,  too  fast, 
Fades  in  the  gathering  distance  of  the  past, 
Wakes  from  the  grave,  a  thrilling  voice,  my  son, 
Forget  not,  oh  !  forget  not,  Washington. 

QUI  ? 


Raise  the   Standard  of  Excellence   high. 

If  the  moralist,  the  politician,  or  the  divine,  would  attain  any 
degree  of  excellence  in  their  respective  stations,  they  must  be 
determined  to  excel.  The  morning  of  life  must  be  spent  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  habits  of  thought  and 
reflection  must  be  formed.  Not  satisfied  with  common  attain- 
ments, the  youthful  mind  must  press  forward  in  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence, determined  that  nothing  shall  check  its  ardor  or  inter- 
rupt its  course. 

To  a  mind  thus  resolved  to  be  great,  the  strong  arm  of  po- 
verty vainly  presents  a  barrier ;  and  though  compelled  by  stern 
necessity  to  perform  the  most  servile  labor,  yet  the  brilliant 
flashes  of  genius  will  pierce  the  gloomy  cloud,  and  burst  upon 
an  astonished  world.  But  the  standard  of  excellence  must  be 
45 
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exalted,  and  the  youthful  aspirant  resolved  that  his  name  shall 
be  recorded  high  on  the  monument  of  fame. 

Had  Alexander  chosen  less  than  an  Achilles  for  his  model, 
his  name  might  never  have  descended  to  posterity  as  the  great- 
est of  heroes  and  conquerors.  Had  Socrates  and  Solon  been 
less  persevering  in  their  pursuit  of  wisdom,  their  names  would 
not  have  been  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  as  the  wisest  of 
philosophers  and  legislators.  Had  not  Demosthenes  been  un- 
tiring in  his  endeavors  to  become  a  perfect  orator,  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence  would  not  have  enraptured  the  Grecian  world, 
and  caused  the  hearts  of  her  enemies  to  tremble.  And  had  our 
Washington  acted  an  indifferent  part,  America  might  still  have 
groaned  beneath  the  tyranny  of  her  oppressors. 

Let  no  one  say,  I  am  a  solitary  being,  my  influence  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  sphere,  and  thereby  attempt  to  excuse 
his  mental  inaction ;  but  casting  away  every  slothful  thought, 
every  insignificant  desire,  let  him  resolve  to  pursue  his  course 
in  the  path  of  true  honor. 

And  though  he  may  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  perfections  at 
which  he  aimed,  yet  he  will  be  honored  even  in  his  fall ;  and 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  acting  from  good  motives  and  virtu- 
ous principles  will  soften  the  pains  of  disappointment,  and  rouse 
his  mind  to  new  exertions.  Perhaps  he  may  be  called  ambi- 
tious ;  but  is  not  ambition,  properly  directed,  a  laudable  princi- 
ple :  and  did  not  the  great  apostle  endeavor  to  excite  his  fol- 
lowers to  emulation  in  well-doing  ? 

Though  nature  has  not  been  lavish  of  her  stores,  though  but 
a  single  talent  has  been  bestowed,  yet  that  one  may  be  improved 
in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  a  thousand.  Though  all  are  not  cal- 
led to  sway  the  sceptre  of  a  kingdom,  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  myriads  assembled  on  the  martial  plain,  declaim  in  the 
legislative  hall,  or  proclaim  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  to  a 
sinful  world,  yet  all  have  important  duties  to  perform,  and  by 
aiming  to  excel,  they  wilt,  they  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  throng  who  spend  their  lives  in  listless  inaction,  or 
never  pass  the  bounds  of  a  mediocrity. 

New  Ipswich,  July  20th,  1831.  editii. 
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The  Maid  of  Switzerland. 

From  Alpine's  mountain  land  I  come, 

A  lonely  Orphan  poor  and  weak 
Without  a  friend,  without  a  home, 

A  shelter  from  the  cold  I  seek ; 
Then  spurn  me  not,  thou  man  of  God, 

But  in  thy  chapel  let  me  rest, 
Or  soon  the  valley's  daisied  clod 

Shall  lay  above  my  peaceful  breast. 
But  oh,  no  cruel  churchman's  hand 
Will  help  the  Maid  of  Switzerland. 

Stop,  gentle  Horseman,  hear  the  prayer 

Of  one  who  through  this  wide  world  rovest: 
The  howling  wild  beast  has  a  lair, 

And  so  has  she  whom  thy  soul  lovest ; 
But  poor  and  friendless  on  my  way 

I  faint  without  thy  generous  aid, 
Then  help  me,  or  night's  shadows  grey 

Will  settle  on  a  dying  maid. 
But  ah,  no  gentle  Horseman's  hand 
Will  help  the  Maid  of  Switzerland. 


Now  by  this  aged  oak  I'll  lay 

My  weary  body  down  to  rest, 
Perhaps  some  one  will  pass  this  way, 

Who  has  a  heart  within  his  breast. 
God  bless  my  father,  mother  dear, 

They  little  know  the  pangs  I  feel ; 
Must  I  then  die  with  hunger  here, 

And  make  the  half  starved  wolf  a  meal  ? 
I  die  !  I  die  ! — No  generous  hand 
Can  aid  the  Maid  of  Switzerland. 


J.  G.  D. 


Frank   Newell. 


'Squire  Newell's  youngest  son,  Francis,  was  a  remarkable 
boy.  He  had  always  been  petted  and  humored,  partly  because 
he  was  feeble,  and  incapable  of  suffering  the  exposures  which 
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boys  in  the  country  are  usually  proud  of  enduring,  and  partly 
because  he  was  a  genius,  as  everybody  declared,  from  the  time 
he  was  able  to  run  about  and  prattle  in  his  childish  merriment, 
when  the  dining-room  would  ring  with  peals  of  laughter  at  his 
baby  witticisms. 

As  he  grew  older  he  was  the  torment  of  all  the  summer 
school-mistresses,  and  the  vexation  of  the  winter  school-masters, 
who  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him.  Not  that  he  could  not 
learn  his  tasks.  He  knew  them  at  a  single  glance,  and  then 
he  was  ready  and  at  leisure  for  contriving  and  executing  all 
sorts  of  fun,  frolic,  and  roguery.  There  was  scarcely  a  girl  in 
the  school  who  had  not  at  one  time  or  another,  when  the  school 
wras  dismissed,  found  her  hood  or  mittens  filled  with  snow  or 
sand  ;  or,  what  was  a  still  greater  trial  of  patience,  at  luncheon- 
time,  when  looking  for  her  accustomed  slice  of  gingerbread, 
discovered,  neatly  tied  up  and  carefully  deposited  in  her  bas- 
ket, a  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone. 

,  No  sooner  was  a  mischief  detected,  than  it  was  forthwith 
proclaimed  as  the  doing  of  "  wizard  Frank."  These,  however, 
were  minor  offences,  and  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  his 
major  iniquities. 

And  yet  he  was,  perhaps,  as  well  beloved  as  any  one  in  the 
school.  He  had  a  generous,  feeling  heart,  and  was  always 
ready  to  share  whatever  of  good  things  he  had  with  a  school- 
fellow, or  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  one  who  was  in  want  of  it. 

Many's  the  time  I  have  seen  him  drawing  Widow  Larrie's 
poor  lame  boy  to  the  school-house  on  his  sled,  just  from  pity 
to  the  poor  child,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  see  hobbling 
slowly  and  painfully  over  the  rough  icy  way. 

Still,  Frank  was  so  determined  a  rogue,  that  his  father  at 
length,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  reform  him,  sent  him  away  to 
Phillips's  academy  in  our  own  State,  which  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  moons,  by  the  aid,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  sun- 
dry verbal   admonitions,  and  corporal  rebukes,  he  left  for 

university  at  the  South. 

He  finished  his  collegiate  course  with  more  of  honor  than 
even  his  mother,  whose  anxious  fancyings  were  all  alive  on  this 
subject,  had  ventured  to  expect. 

He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  returned  from  college  quite  a 
gentleman  and  a  Southron  in  manners. 

By  his  father's  desire  he  forthwith  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Esquire  Sanderson's  office.     The   Esquire   was  a  very   good 
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man,  and  the  only   professional  gentleman   in  our  village,  ex- 
cepting the  minister  and  Dr.  Johnston. 

Frank's  six  years  absence  had  greatly  changed  his  character^ 
All  his  plot-contriving  and  mischief-making  propensities  were 
extinguished — not  so  his  wit  and  satire  ;  they  were  more  glit- 
tering and  pungent  than  ever.  He  professed  to  be^as  free  and 
open-hearted  as  formerly,  and  yet  often  we  felt  as  if  he  was 
deceiving  us  with  a  flourish  of  graceful  and  insinuating  words 
while  he  had 

•'  Locked  his  heart  in  a  kist  o'  gold, 
An'  pinned  it  wi'  a  siller  pin." 

He  would  speak  to  us  in  kind  and  gentle  language,  and  yet 
we  always  felt  as  if  he  were  inwardly  laughing  at  us.  Not  that 
we  were  naturally  jealous.  We  never  suspected  any  other 
person  so,  and  it  was  painful  to  suspect  him,  but  it  was  inevita- 
ble. Oh,  I  never  will  like  people  much  unless  I  can  understand 
them.  There  was  no  accounting  for  the  change,  but  we  un- 
ceasingly regretted  it. 

He  had  studied  Byron  day  and  night,  and  mused  on  his 
pages  in  the  storm,  in  moonlight,  in  quiet  and  lonely  places, 
and  on  the  wild  cliffs,  until  he  was  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
His  mind  was  sometimes  as  dark  as  Byron's.  Oh?  terrible 
were  many  of  his  poetical  imaginings  ;  for  Frank  Newell  was 
certainly  a  poet. 

Strangely  wayward  he  was, — now  the  gayest  and  most  gal- 
lant, the  most  assiduously  and  delicately  attentive ;  and  then 
cold,  haughty  and  indifferent,  either  from  a  momentary  jea- 
lousy, or  perhaps,  from  caprice,  I  cannot  tell  which.  We  could 
never  read  him. 

The  first  we  noticed  of  this  change  was  when  Widow  Lar- 
rie's  eldest  girl  came  home  to  stay  awhile. 

When  Capt.  Larrie  died,  Sophy  was  but  eleven  years  old. 
There  were  three  younger  girls  and  a  boy.  The  Widow  was 
rather  a  feeble  woman  arid  not  very  rich  ;  and  when  her  bro- 
ther, who  lived  in  the  city,  offered  to  take  Sophy  for  his  own 
daughter,  and  educate  her  in  the  best  manner,  although  it 
grieved  her  heart  to  give  up  the  sweet  girl,  she  forced  herself  to 
consent  to  her  departure  for  that  distant  home,  which,  as  yet, 
she  herself  had  never  seen,  being  always  a  quiet  domestic  wo- 
man, and  nothing  of  a  traveller. 

Sophy  left  her  mother's  home  with  many  tears,  and,  for  a 
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while,  her  frequent  epistles  breathed  only  deep  and  inexpressi- 
ble sorrow  for  the  dear  woodland  solitude  she  had  quilted.  But 
gradually  she  became  contented  in  her  new  abode,  and,  at 
length,  quite  happy.  Every  second  week  her  mother  was  de- 
lighted to  receive  a  long  letter  describing  the  beautiful  city  and 
its  numberless  attractions.  The  superlatively  excellent  semi- 
nary to  which  she  herself  belonged,  the  superiority  of  her  mu- 
sic-master over  all  other  musicians  in  the  world,  the  delightful 
little  parties  she.  attended,  her  beloved  confidante  Felicia,  and 
above  all,  that  wildest  and  dearest  spot  under  the  whole  hea- 
ven, Nahant. 

The  Widow  was  happy  to  read  all  her  letters  to  us,  (the 
school  girls,)  and  it  made  her  of  no  small  consequence  among 
us  to  have  a  daughter  in  so  fine  a  place,  who  had  seen  such 
grand  and  beautiful  things.  She  was  aware  of  this  additional 
importance,  and  proudly  she  held  up  her  graceful  neck  on  these 
occasions.  She  was  even  willing  to  live  without  her  daughter's 
glad  smile  and  sweet  tones,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  studying  these  mirrors  of  her  soul. 

But  after  four  years,  the  mother's  heart  became  exceedingly 
sorrowful  for  her  absent  child,  and  she  earnestly  besought  her 
brother  to  permit  Sophy  to  return  to  spend  one  year  with  her, 
and  instruct  her  younger  sisters.  He  could  not  reasonably  deny 
•her  request,  although  he  was  very  reluctant  to  grant  it ;  and 
Sophy  came  back  with  a  light  heart  to  her  long-forsaken 
home. 

Had  she  supposed  she  was  leaving  the  glad  city  for  aye,  she 
she  might  have  severely  lamented  it ;  for  she  had  learned  to 
love  it  even  more  than  her  own  dear  village  ;  but  to  pass  a  sin- 
gle year  with  a  beloved  parent  and  affectionate  sisters,  from 
whom  she  had  long  felt  herself  exiled,  wTas  happiness  unex- 
pected, and  beyond  anticipation. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  interest  which  was  awakened  in  our 
church  when  she  came  so  modestly  up  the  broad  aisle  with  her 
mother.     Proud  was  Mrs.  Larrie  on  that  clay. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  say,  that  she  was  so  much  prettier 
than  all  our  village  girls,  and  yet,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  she 
would  probably  have  charmed  where  they  would  only  have 
phased.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  truth  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
the  sweetness  of  her  manners  and  the  graceful  lightness  of  her 
figure,  with  the  neat  and  elegant  style  of  her  dress  which  bewil- 
dered all  our  beaux  into  the  fancy  that  she  was  an  angelic  crea- 
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lure.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  most  delicately  fair,  and  her  pale 
brown  ringlets  fell  about  her  neck  in  very  generous  abundance. 
Her  neck  was,  like  her  mother's,  perfectly  swan-like. — But 
then  it  is  certainly  very  silly  for  sensible  young  men,  and  re- 
spectable elderly  people  to  be  so  completely  bewildered  by  even 
a  real  angel. 

Frank  Newell  was  all  attention  to  the  stranger,  and  never 
was  there  a  singing  meeting,  or  a  walk,  or  a  sail  on  the  lake, 
which  did  not  find  him  the  most  devoted  squire  of  the  most 
courted  lady. 

This  was  all  very  well,  for  Sophy  had  begun  to  weary  of  the 
unvarying  repose  of  our  village  and  without  these  gentle  Cour- 
tises she  might  have  become  very  discontented,  but  now  she 
was  gay  all  the  time,  and  only  regretted  that  she  could  remain 
at  home  but  one  year. 

The  time  passed  very  pleasantly  with  them  both  for  three  or 
four  months,  during  which  Frank  was  a  constant  and  welcome 
visitor  at  Mrs.  Larrie's.  Oh,  then  he  began  to  shew  his  ver- 
satile or  rather  his  wayward  temper.  Sometimes,  when  he 
had  in  the  morning  called  on  Sophy,  and  conversed  with  her 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  he  would  go  at  noon  and  engage 
Fanny  Gale,  or  Cynthia  Bowen,  or  some  other  girl,  whom  he 
certainly  could  not  have  very  much  admired,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  next  land  or  water  excursion,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  as  none  of  the  young  men  would  venture  to  invite  a  lady  to 
whom  it  was  believed  Frank  Newell  was  seriously  devoted, 
Sophy  several  times  remained  at  home  when  she  would  have 
been  most  delighted  to  go,  and  when  three  fourths  of  the  com- 
pany would  have  chosen  to  stay  away  rather  than  go  without 
her,  so  great  a  favorite  had  she  become. 

He  never  apologised  in  words  for  these  neglects,  or  even  al- 
luded to  them  when  he  visited  her  as  he  invariably  did  the  next 
morning ;  but  when  her  spirits  were  evidently  depressed,  he 
showed  her  more  than  usual  kindness,  until  he  had  quite  dissi- 
pated those  feelings  of  unhappiness,  and  then,  in  a  week  may 
be,  when  he  had  attended  her  to  an  evening  party,  if  he  saw 
her  conversing  freely  and  pleasantly  with  any  young  man,  he 
would  pay  his  most  knightly  devoirs  to  every  lady  in  the  room 
excepting  herself,  and  hardly  seem  aware  of  her  presence  until 
the  hour  of  departure,  when,  perhaps,  he  wTould  again  appear 
most  friendly  and  affectionate,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  punished 
her  sufficient! v, 
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Provoking  creature  that  he  was.  Fanny  Gale,  I  know, 
would  never  have  tolerated  such  offences,  nor  Cynthia 
Bowen. 

They,  however,  were  wild,  high  spirited  girls,  and  it  was  as 
natural  for  them  to  hate  as  to  love. 

But  Sophy  Larrie  had,  until  now,  experienced  nothing  but 
kindness,  and  her  gentle  heart  was  almost  sinking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  rude  alternations.  She  knew  not  how  to  resent 
an  injury,  and  hardly  did  her  mother  know  how  to  resent  an 
injury  when  it  was  inflicted  by  Frank  Newell ;  the  boy  she  had 
loved  from  his  childhood  for  his  thousand  kindnesses,  and  his 
ever-ready  sympathies.  She  excused  him  as  long  as  she  pos- 
sibly could,  till  finding  all  palliations  fail,  she  resolved  to  make 
a  desperate  effort,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  occasional 
barbarities,  for  such  they  really  were,  when  so  lovely  and  gen- 
tle a  child  was  the  sufferer  by  them. 

Day  after  day  the  good  lady  resolved,  and  hour  after  hour 
her  courage  melted  away  before  the  beautiful  brow,  and  dark, 
penetrating  eye  of  her  visitor.  She  found  she  could  not  speak 
as  she  had  designed  to,  and  she  at  length,  with  many  tears  and 
a  sad  mental  struggle,  determined  to  relinquish  her  daughter's 
society,  and  return  her  at  once  to  the  roof  of  her  adopted  pa- 
rent; for  she  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  fragile  child 
•wearing  away  to  an  early  grave  under  the  influence  of  alter- 
nately joyous  and  painful  excitement.  Sophy  departed  with 
some  regret  indeed,  but  less  than  she  would, three  months  since, 
have  deemed  possible  ;  and  Mrs.  Lame's  neat  cottage  seemed 
even  more  lonely  than  it  had  ever  been. 

Frank  was  a  wretched  dispirited  creature  for  months  after 
she  went  away,  and  never  again  so  gay  as  formerly,  so  heartily 

say- 

The  next  time  Sophy  revisited  her  native  village,  it  was  as 
the  bride  of  a  most  noble  looking,  and  truly  noble  youth.  No 
one  among  us  knew  that  she  either  was,  or  was  to  be,  married. 
It  was,  indeed,  rather  a  sudden  thing,  but  sudden  marriages  are 
not  always  unhappy  ones. 

Her  friends  had  known  and  esteemed  him  long,  though  she 
had  but  recently  met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  was  really 
worthy  of  her. 

I  saw  Frank  Newell  look  at  her  as  she  came  into  church 
with  her  husband,  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  been.  At 
first,  the  blood  rushed  violently  to  his  face,  and    the  lightning 
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flashed  from  his  eye,  and  then  he  sunk  down  quite  pale  into  his 
seat,  and  covered  his  brow  wTith  his  hand  ! 

He  has  since  "  emigrated  "  to  the  West,  and  we  hear  he  is 
greatly  distinguished  there  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  merry  and 
convivial,  but  somewhat  nervous  and  absent  old  bachelor. 

■*  *  #• 


Lament  of  a  Castilian  Captive 


My  country  !  Oh,  my  home ! 

Would  that  I  there  might  roam  ! 
And  are  rny  many  sighs  for  thee  in  vain  ? 

Oh j  shall  I  e'er  be  free, 

That  I  may  once  more  see 
My  own  fair  hills  of  Castile  and  my  Spain  ? 

My  orange  groves  so  sweet, 

Where  I  was  wont  to  meet, 
The  loved,  the  lovely  of  mine  own  bright  land ! 

The  rush  of  mighty  streams, 

Will  all  but  live  in  dreams, 
To  vanish  as  the  written  name  on  sand. 

Ah,  they  may  talk  of  flowers, 
And  their  gay  perfumed  bowers, 

Of  their  bright  sun,  and  of  the  moonlight  eve, 
Castile  !  thou'i't^/ar  more  dear, 
Than  sun  and  moonlight  here, 

Or  all  the  wreaths  these  laughing  maidens  weave 

Home,  home,  oh,  fare  thee  well ! 

Home  !  in  that  word  's  a  spell, 
To  the  pale  flower  transplanted,  and  alone 

To  die,  far,  far  from  thee, 

And  where  no  loved  ones  be, 
To  weep,  strew  flowers,  or  chant  a  funeral  tone  * 

Home  of  my  heart !  adieu ! 

Would  that  I  might  but  view 
The  sunbeams  play  upon  thy  wave-washed  sh< 

And  the  sweet  music  hear 

Of  those,  the  young,  the  dear, 
And  join  the  merry  vintage  dance  once  more  f 
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Yet  I  must  bid  farewell, 

And  my  lone  song  will  tell, 
How  deep,  how  cherished  thoughts  of  home  will  be. 

Oh,  parent,  sister,  friend, 

In  vain  my  prayers  ascend, 
Farewell !  for  home  I  never  more  shall  see ! 

5th  mo.  1831.  anne. 


Greek,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

From  "  Travels  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  &c.  by  Andrew 
Bigelow"  we  extract  the  following  highly  characteristic  de- 
scription of  the  worship  at  the  different  chapels  in  Malta.  The 
book  itself  is  a  very  valuable  production,  and  we  commend  it 
to  our  readers  as  one  that  they  will  find  highly  instructive. 
It  is  rather  a  heavy  looking  work,  but  the  burden  is  in  the  out- 
ward show.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  contrived  to  render  his  tour  so 
interesting  that  few  who  once  enter  on  the  route  but  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end. 

If  an  American  possess  the  talent  of  a  ready  writer  he  has 
other  qualifications  which  will  fit  him  admirably  for  a  tourist. 
Our  countrymen  have  been  accustomed  to  perfect  liberty  of 
thought  and  its  expression.  They  are  not  slaves  to  time-hal- 
lowed prejudices  of  any  kind  ;  and  they  have  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  investigating  whatever  was  presented  to  their  observation 
and  judgment  with  a  freedom  which  the  Europeans  never  yet 
enjoyed. 

"The  Year  in  Spain,"  "  Sketches  of  Naval  Life,"  and  this 
volume  by  Mr.  Bigelow  are  all  excellent  specimens  of  repub- 
lican talent  and  taste,  and  they  should  be  honored  accordingly 
by  Americans. 

"  Feb.  18. — This  being  Sunday,  I  looked  into  several  churches, 
I  went  with  no  captious  spirit  ;  for  piety,  where  observed,  I  can 
respect  under  whatever  form  or  name  ;  and  my  devotions  I  can 
offer  as  fervently  in  a  Catholic,  as  in  a  Protestant  temple. 

11  These  remarks  are  premised  to  screen  from  uncharitable- 
ness  a  part  of  the  observations  which  follow,  founded  upon  mat- 
ters which  forced  themselves  on  my  attention.     In  the  words  of 
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that  Book  which  every  sect  professes  to  revere, — <  I  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen  and  heard.' 

"  I  went  first,  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  members  of  that  communion  refuse  fellowship  with  Catho- 
lics, whom  they  scruple  not  to  consider  as  idolaters  ;  for,  where- 
as, the  Catholics  have  images  in  their  churches,  and  set  them 
up  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  pray  to  them,  the  Greek  schis- 
matics abjure  such  objects,  and  confine  their  veneration  to  pic- 
tures. I  was  desirous  of  seeing  and  comparing  differences  for 
myself. 

M  In  the  Greek  Church  images  there  were  none,  but  pictures 
there  were  some,  and  crosses  in  sufficiency,  and  incense  in 
clouds.  Literally,  the  smoke  of  the  incense  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  doors,  and  the  smell  of  it  I  perceived  several  yards  from 
the  entrance.  There  were  but  few  devotees  present.  Some 
Greeks,  distinguished  by  full  mustachios  and  flowing  beards, 
knelt  upon  the  pavement.  I  staid  some  time,  but  all  that  the 
priest  did  the  while  was  a  mere  dumb  show,  a  sort  of  devout 
pantomime.  He  commenced  with  crossing  himself  and  kneeling 
several  times  at  the  altar.  He  then  came  and  bowed  before  the 
people,  whispering  something,  but  nothing  audible  reached  my 
ear.  After  an  interval,  he  withdrew  a  crimson  cloth  from  a  re- 
cess, constructed  like  the  ark  in  synagogues,  and  an  illuminated 
book  was  displayed.  Before  this  he  bowed  and  knelt,  and  knelt 
and  bowed  ;  then  took  from  a  page  in  waiting  a  censer,  into 
which  he  put  fresh  frankincense,  and  threw  the  vase  from  side  to 
side,  pausing  occasionally  to  perfume  with  it  the  volume.  And 
this  was  all.  The  people  continued  meanwhile  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  I  hope  had  grace  in  their  souls.  Certainly  it  was 
not  in  the  service.  I  endured  the  mummery  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  softly  withdrew. 

"  A  thought  occurs  to  me  : — Prythee,  Greek,  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  worshipping  statues  and  the  veneration  thou  of- 
ferest  to  pictures  ?  The  same  Law  which  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
make  any  graven  image,''  adds,  £  nor  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
in  Heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath.' 

"From  the  Greek  I  went  to  a  Catholic  Church,  the  Domini- 
can. There  were  about  two  hundred  women,  young  and  old, 
kneeling  on  the  area,  all  clad  in  the  invariable  black  dress  of 
skirt  and  scarf,  looking  devotion.  But  neither  the  attitude, 
place,  nor  hour  prevented  the  most  from  turning  their  heads, 
and  from  beneath  their  overshadowing  faldettas  eyeing  each  in- 
comer.     Of  males,  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

"  A  priest  was  standing  at  the  altar,  and  like  his  Samaritan 
neighbour  across  the  way,  knelt  repeatedly  before  it.  Occasion- 
ally he  made  a  genuflexion  before  an  image  of  the    Saviour,   or 
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kissed  a  crucifix  which  he  held,  or  signed  himself  with  the  cross 
on  the  breast  and  forehead,  or  chanted  something  with  a  nasal 
drawl  from  a  missal  before  him.  And  this,  too,  was  all  of  his 
services.  He  was  splendidly  robed,  it  is  true  ;  and  around  him 
were  tapers  burning,  and  the  building  itself,  a  very  fine  one,  was 
well  calculated  to  be  a  House  of  Prayer.  But  where  was  the 
worship  ?  A  few  of  the  women  were  telling  their  beads,  and  if 
they  muttered  their  prayers,  as  probably  they  did,  what  meaning, 
can  it  be  supposed,  they  attached  to  the  Latin  of  a  Pater  Noster 
or  Ave  Maria  ? 

M  In  a  part  of  the  church  another  priest  occupied  a  confession 
box.  A  young  woman  was  whispering  in  his  ear  through  the 
grate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  confessional  were  three  other 
females  kneeling,  and  waiting  for  their  respective  turns  at  the 
box.  As  I  looked  at  them,  1  saw  in  each,  despite  of  their  de- 
mure looks,  an  archness -of  the  eye  and  a  certain  turn  about  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  which  told  pretty  plainly  the  value  of  their 
penitence.  I  verily  believe  that  the  priest  himself  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  playing  the  farce  he  was  enacting.  For  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  a  look  which  belied  all  seriousness,  and  in  the  next, 
when  I  directed  my  eyes  a  second  time  to  the  box,  I  met  his, 
which  he  immediately  averted,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
mantle,  pretended  to  be  listening  to  the  confession  of  the  fair  pe- 
nitent. But  as  often  as  I  subsequently  stole  a  glance  in  that  di- 
rection, 1  found,  if  his  ear  was  open  on  one  side,  his  eye  was 
turned  to  another,  looking  at  the  Protestant,  not  simply  with  an 
expression  of  curiosity  in  surveying  a  foreigner,  but  as  though 
he  were  essaying  to  read  his  thoughts  on  things  around,  and  al- 
ready suspected  them  in  relation  to  the  auricular  ceremony. 
Certainly,  if  the  priest  wished  to  recommend  to  respect  the  office 
wherein  he  was  engaged,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  less  likely 
course. 

"  And  this  is  the  religion — the  Greek  and  Catholic — of  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  population  of  Malta,  What  is  its  influ- 
ence out  of  church  on  the  people  ?  A  New  Englander,  were  he 
to  lanoj  here  today,  could  he  by  any  means  forget  that  this  is  the 
Christian  sabbath,  would  not  be  corrected  and  set  right  by  what 
he  would  witness.  He  would  not  even  suspect  that  it  is  Sunday.. 
The  churches  are  open,  but  so  they  arc  on  every  day  of  the  week. 
A  few  shops  are  closed,  but  the  doors  of  a  vast  many  more  are 
spread  wide,  and  their  windows  are  stuffed  as  usual.  The  poorer 
people  are  going  about  the  streets  crying  wares,  water  and  fruit 
for  sale.  The  market  is  supplied  with  fish,  flesh  and  garden 
stuffs,  and  is  frequented  by  purchasers  as  on  other  days.  Chil- 
dren are  playing  abroad.  Porters  in  their  daily  apparel  wait  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  to  take  burdens,  or  other  commissions, 
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which  may  offer  ;  and  watermen  are  plying  their  skiffs  in  the 
harbor  and  inlets.  « 

"  A  portion  of  the  populace,  it  is  true,  are  better  clad  than  at 
other  seasons.  Many  of  the  men  shave  on  this  day,  and  if  they 
have  clean  shirts  they  wear  them.  The  females,  too,  for  the 
most  part,  look  neater.  They  are  careful  to  put  on  clean  cotton 
hose,  and  to  lace  their  ankles  with  plenty  of  black  ribband,  so 
that  when  kneeling,  that  part  of  their  persons  may  show  to  best 
advantage.  For  it  should  be  noted,  that  though  their  large,  dark 
mantles  are  sufficient  when  they  kneel  to  cover  their  persons,  the 
foot  and  ankle,  especially  of  the  younger  ones,  in  general  con- 
trive to  play  truant,  and  peep  out  from  under  the  invidious  ves- 
ture.— While  I  am  writing,  a  bagpiper  is  passing  by,  tuning  his 
airs,  and  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of  idlers.  Hfc  is  the  same 
whose  ingenuity  is  recorded  in  a  former  paragraph.  This  is  an- 
other specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  observed  by 
the  generality  in  Malta. 

"  I3ut  I  will  leave  these  matters,  and,  pen  in  hand,  let  us  step 
down  to  Strada  Forni,  whither  I  went  at  eleven,  and  just  note 
what  presents  itself  there. 

"  A  c  devout  soldier'  shows  me  to  an  (  upper  room'  where  a 
few  disciples  are  gathered  together  to  worship.  But  how  small 
their  number  !  Thirty  are  all  who  assemble  to  'hear  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God.'  Of  these,  six  are  of  the 
soldiery.  The  looks  and  demeanour  of  all  bespeak  the  spirit  of 
piety.  Presently,  a  door  back  of  a  small  pulpit  opens,  and  a 
man  of  reverend  aspect  enters,  the  melancholy  of  whose  face 
evinces  a  heart  acquainted  with  sorrows  and  which  seems  to  say, 
— Have  pity  upon   me,  0  my  friends,  for  the   hand  of  God  has 

touched  me  !   It  is  my  friend  Mr.  T ,  and  my  heart  aches  to 

see  the  inroads  which  grief  is  making  upon  his  frame.  Recently 
bereft  of  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage, — the  tender  and  es- 
timable wife  of  his  youth, — he  mourns  a  loss  doubly  poignant  in 
a  land  of  strangers.  The  corruptible  lies  in  yonder  cemetery  ; 
but  her  meek  and  pure  spirit  has  ascended  from  the  fading  to 
the  abiding, — from  the  society  of  earth,  to  that  household  in  the 
heavens,  the  only  family  which  cannot  be  divided,  the  only  con- 
nexion which  cannot  disappoint  the  warmest  expectations. 

"  The  pastor  bends  over  the  pulpit  and  silently  breathes  the 
aspirations  of  his  soul.  He  rises — names  a  hymn — reads  two 
lines  of  a  stanza, — pauses, — the  congregation-  sing  ;  again  he 
reads, — again  pauses, — and  the  simple,  solemn  strain  is  renewed. 
At  length  this  office  is  suspended.  The  volume  of  inspiration 
is  before  him.  He  opens  it,  and  names  the  sixtieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  All  is  hushed, — and  the  voice  of  the  living  God  speaks, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  servant,  words  of  comfort  to  Jerusalem  : — 
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1  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the  glory  of  God  is  rises 
upon  thee."  Arrived  at  the  twentieth  verse,  he  suspends  the 
reading  to  observe — ( Although  this  portion  of  the  prophecy 
doubtless  refers  in  a  primary  sense  to  the  ultimate  glories  of  the 
church  below,  yet  a  deeper  and  sublimer  import  it  possesses.  It 
alludes  to  that  blessed  period,  when  the  children  of  God  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  perfect  beatitude,  when  they  shall 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  changes  and  perturbations  of  earth, 
and  grace  shall  reign  where  no  sorrow  is.' 

"  The  chapter  concludes.  The  little  company  kneel,  and  the 
preacher  in  a  strain  of  fervent  devotion  addresses  the  Throne  of 
Mercy.  He  dwells,  afTectingly,  on  the  spiritually  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  and  the  shores  of  the  adja- 
cent continents  ;  and  with  a  holy  importunity  intercedes  with 
God,  that  he  would  rebuke  the  '  machinations  of  antichrist,'  and 
give  success  and  efficacy  to  the  labours  of  his  servants  in  the  dis- 
semination of  truth.  A  hymn  succeeds,  the  voices  of  the  little 
group  collectively  joining  as  before  in  the  sacred  air  to  which  it 
is  sung.  The  scripture  to  be  discoursed  upon  is  then  propound- 
ed.— A  passage  from  James  furnishes  the  theme. 

"  The  homily  being  finished,  a  few  more  verses,  appositely 
chosen,  are  given  to  be  sung.  Another  address  to  the  mercy- 
seat  ensues  ;  and  a  benediction,  uttered  with  Christian  affection, 
closes  the  edifying  services.  I  return  refreshed  by  the  ministra- 
tions.    This  is  to  be  fed,  not  with  i  stones,'  but  with  (  bread.'  n 
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When  jealousy  and  envy  edge  the  blade, 

And  power  unsheathes  it,  'tis  a  fearful  test 

For  him  at  whom  it  points,  if  he  refuse 

To  be  an  actor  in  unholy  strife  ! 

And  David  will  not,  for  his  own  life's  sake, 

Against  the  Lord's  anointed  lift  his  arm  ! 

But,  as  the  partridge  of  the  mountain,  flies, 

He,  to  the  wilderness — the  desert  cave 

Among  the  rocks  o'er  which  the  wild  goats  roam, 

Escapes  for  refuge ;  for  the  hand  of  Saul 

Demands  his  blood ! 

And  he  has  gained  the  cave, 
Where,  with  his  few  attendants,  he  retires 
Within  its  sides ;  and  Darkness  spreads  her  veil 
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To  shelter  them  from  sight ! 

But,  hark  !  what  sound  ? 
The  earth  above  them,  trembling  with  the  weight 
Of  coming  hosts!  It  is  th'  infuriate  Saul, 
The  maddened  king  of  Israel,  on  the  way, 
With  his  three  thousand  men  !  And  after  what  ? 
The  shepherd  stripling,  who  so  truly  said, 
"  One  step  Hwixt  me  and  death!" — The  minstrel  youth 
Who  has  so  oft  and  sweetly  touched  the  harp, 
And  lull'd  his  sovereign's  troubled  soul  to  peace  ! 

The  rugged  pass  upon  the  mountain's  side, 
Trod  with  the  carelessness  of  rage,  has  torn 
The  covering  from  off  the  Monarch's  feet : — 
The  cavern's  mouth  presents  a  mossy  seat, 
And  he  goes  in  to  bind  his  sandals  on. 
'Tis  silence  all,  save  a  soft,  breathing  sound 
He  deems  a  breeze  that 's  sighing  round  the  cell ; 
But  little  dreams  it  is  the  breath  of  life 
Which  he  pursues  to  take. 

And,  now,  behold 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  in  one  dark  cage  ! 
But  innocence  shall  be  its  own  bright  shield — 
Its  peace  and  mercy  tame  the  savage  foe  ! 

Saul,  thou  art  off  thy  guard!  but  dost  thou  know 
Thy  garment's  border  brushes  o'er  the  hand 
That  with  a  pebble,  brought  Philistia's  strength 
Down  to  the  dust  ?    The  sword  is  in  thy  robe 
Which  made  the  ranks  of  Israel  turn  pale  ! 
And  he  who  drew  it  from  the  giant's  belt, 
To  prove  the  edge  upon  its  master's  neck  ; 
Then  at  thy  feet,  threw  down  the  ghastly  head — ■ 
His  hand  is  on  the  hilt !  Yet,  fear  it  not ! 
It  shuns  to  taste  of  thine  envenom'd  blood; 
And  only  takes  from  out  thy  royal  garb 
A  part,  to  show  whose  power  thou  hast  been  in — 
Whose  mercy  spared  the  hurter  of  his  life  ! 
When  it  as  quick  might  cut  the  vital  thread 
As  those  of  this  frail  web  ! 

Now,  on  thy  way, 
And  join  thy  company  ! 

Lo  !  as  he  goes, 
How  the  slashed  garment  flutters  in  the  wind ! 
The  heart  of  David  smites  him  for  his  deed. — 
He  takes  the  skirt,  and  following  after,  cries, 
"My  lord  the  king!"  and  bows  him  to  the  earth. 
Saul,  looking  round,  beholds  the  sever'd  part 
Of  his  own  vesture  held  to  view  in  air, 
While  Jesse's  son  his  gentle  speech  pursues. 
"Wherefore  to  man's  deception  gavest  thou  heed, 
To  think  I  sought  thy  hurt  ?  And  dost  thou  see, 
Hereby,  my  father,  how  this  day  the  Lord 
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Into  my  hands  hath  given  thee  ?  Inasmuch 
As  I  have  taken  thy  skirt  and  not  thy  life, 
Believe  me  guiltless  !  Wherefore  dost  thou,  then, 
Thus  hunt  my  soul  to  take  it  ?  I  have  said, 
The  Lord  'twixt  me  and  thee  shall  be  the  judge- 
He  mine  avenger  !  And  I  will  not  lay 
My  hand  on  his  anointed  1" 

As  the  ice 
Beneath  the  warm,  South  rain,  so  Saul's  stern  heart 
Grew  soft  and  melted,  as  these  gentle  words 
From  his  young  teacher  fell. 

And  thus,  the  king, 
When  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept, 
"  David,  my  son,  and  is  it  thee  I  hear — 
Thou  who  art  pouring  on  this  guilty  head 
Mercy  for  mine  iniquities  ?   'Tis  thou 
Who  art  the  righteous  of  the  twain.     This  day 
I  see  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  with  thee  ; 
And  he  hath  will'd  the  kingdom  to  be  thine ! 
Now,  only  swear  by  Him,  that  thou  my  line 
Wilt  not  cut  off,  nor  from  my  father's  house 
Blot  out  my  name !"  They  kneel  before  the  Lord, 
And  covenant. 

H.  F.  G. 
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"  5Tis  this  constraint  makes  half  life's  misery. 
Oh,  why  do  we  make  sorrow  for  ourselves, 
And  not  content  with  the  great  wretchedness 
Which  is  our  native  heritage — those  ills 
We  have  no  mastery  over — sickness,  toil, 
Death,  and  the  natural  grief  which  comrades  death 
Are  not  all  these  enough,  that  we  must  add 
Mutual  and  moral  torment,  and  inflict 
The  tortures  of  distrust  V 

u  Regret  not,  Eliza,  your  open  and  communicative  disposi- 
tion," said  my  Mend,  "  it  may  procure  you  much  happiness, 
and  will  secure  you  from  those  miseries  which  have  been  my 
portion.  The  man  whom  you  have  chosen  for  the  companion 
of  your  life,  is  reserved  and  silent;  he  feels,  but  tells  not  what 
he  feels.  Believe  me,  that  to  the  security  of  matrimonial  feli- 
city, no  quality  is  more  necessary  than  candour.  All  obscurity, 
-ill  disguise  produce  suspicion  and  distrust.     The  more  exqui- 
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site  the  sensibility,  the  more  tender  the  attachment,  the  more 
poignant  is  the  pain  inflicted  by  suspicion  or  distrust.  Let  my 
example  teach  you  the  necessity  of  candor  and  confidence. 
My  husband  was  a  man  of  a  strong  understanding,  a  reflective 
mind,  and  a  tender  heart;  he  was  reserved  in  his  disposition, 
and  seldom  communicated  either  his  pains  or  his  pleasures, — 
particularly  the  first, — and  the  most  acute  mental  or  bodily 
suffering  would  be  endured  in  silence,  if  not  discovered  by  en- 
quiry and  attention.  Yet  to  few  persons  were  the  soothings  of 
tenderness  more  acceptable,  or  whose  happiness  was  more  de- 
pendent on  the  cares  of  affection.  Such,  too,  was  my  dispo- 
sition. Delighting  in  the  sympathies  of  love,  yet  was  I  with- 
held from  ever  seeking  them  by  an  unconquerable  diffidence 
and  reserve. 

"  Mr.  D 's  business  kept  him  almost  the  whole  day  from 

home.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  I  would  trim  my  little  fire, 
prepare  the  tea  table,  wait  with  impatience  the  return  of  my 
husband,  whom  I  imagined,  glad  of  release  from  labour,  would 
enter  with  a  smiling  face,  embrace  me  with  tenderness  and  say 
how  happy  he  was.  But  how  different  from  this  was  the  re- 
ality;— he  entered,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair,  was  grave 
and  silent.  Mortified  and  disappointed,  I  asked  not  the  cause 
of  this  silence,  but  poured  out  his  tea,  and  handed  it  to  him, 
with  a  face  on  which  discontent  lowered.  Thus  passed  the 
evening  in  mutual,  though  silent  suffering.  You,  Eliza,  instead 
of  waiting  the  salutation  of  your  husband,  would  have  opened 
the  door,  flown  to  him  with  a  joy-enlightened  countenance,  and 
when  you  perceived  the  gloom  of  his,  would  have  sought  the 
cause;  affected  and  pleased  by  your  tender  interest,  he  would 
have  explained  to  you  any  disappointment  or  disturbance  he 
had  met  with,  would  have  owned  that  he  was  wearied  and  op- 
pressed with  pain  or  displeasure  at  the  injustice  or  ingratitude 
he  had  met  with.  You  would  have  supported  his  head  upon 
your  bosom,  you  would  have  made  him  forget  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety in  the  pleasures  of  home.  Your  sympathizing  tenderness 
having  banished  his  chagrin,  his  cheerfulness  would  have  re- 
turned, and  your  hours  would  have  passed  in  all  the  delight  of 
reciprocated  affection.  But  how  different  was  the  effect  my 
conduct  produced.  Fatigued,  sick,  and  dejected,  my  husband, 
perhaps,  had  promised  himself  that  on  his  return  home,  the 
glad  welcome  of  a  tender  wife  would  have  compensated  for  all 
he  had  suffered  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  perceived  only  silence 
47 
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and  melancholy ;  he  imagined  his  own  feelings  were  obvious, 
— yet  they  passed  unnoticed.     His  peace  he  concluded  was  of 
too  little  importance   to  interest   his   wife.     Offended  by  such 
apparent  indifference,  he  was  cold  and  distant  in  his  manner, 
thus  increasing  that  gloom   which   first   displeased   him.     Had 
either  of  us  made  those  advances,  without  which  neither  of  us 
would  speak,  or  had  we  candidly  owned  our  suspicions  of  in- 
difference, the  evil  might  have  been  remedied.     This  is  not  an 
account  of  one  evening  only,  but  of  almost  all.     Each  day  dis- 
trust increased,  and  augmented  the  difficulty  of  an  explanation. 
This  reserve   was  carried   into  the  minutest  concerns.     I  re- 
member one  dav  he  brought  from  market  an   article  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  in  a  particular 
manner.     Desirous  of  pleasing  him  I  attended  to  it  myself,  and 
thought  I  should  be  amply  rewarded  for  this  little  trouble  by  his 
satisfaction.     When  it  came  on  the  table,  I   watched  him,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  him  praise  it,  and  thank  me  for  my  attention. 
He  tasted,  and  then,  without  saying  a  word,  pushed  it  from  him. 
You  will,  perhaps,  smile  when  I  tell  you,  that  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  I  was  so  choked  with   emotion  that  I  could  not 
articulate  a  word ; — had  I  expressed  regret  at  its  not  pleasing 
him,  it  would  in  a  moment  have  restored  his  good  humour. 
But  my  silence  during  the  whole  meal,  he  attributed  to  sullen- 
ncss  and  displeasure.     Now  you,  Eliza,  would  have  laughed, 
rallied  him  on  being  so  difficult  to  please,  assured  him  you  had 
done  your  best,  and  have  promised   that  you  would  do  better 
next  time.     He  would   have  thanked  you  for  your  endeavor, 
and  your  good  humour  would  have  made  him  forget  his  disap- 
pointment.    How  innumerable  are  the  instances  I   could  give 
you  of  the  pain,  the  misery  produced  by  this  reserve  of  disposi- 
tion.    How  many   wakeful  nights  have  I  passed,  weeping  the 
want  of  tenderness ;  while  he,  restless  and  disturbed  by  some 
of  the  evils  incident  to  life,  probably  accused  me  of  cruelty,  for 
not  enquiring  into  and  participating  in  his  disquietudes.     Even 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  this  reserve  did  not  yield  to  tenderness 
and  anxiety,  but  only  increased  the  pain  which  silence  inflicted. 
I  was  one  day  by  his  bedside,  I  offered  something   which  was 
refused.     It  was  the   manner  in  which  this  was  done,  that  af- 
flicted me, — ibis   manner,   however,  is   indescribable.     It  con- 
veyed to  me  the  idea  that   my  attendance  was  disagreeable. — 
I  might  have  been  mistaken,  pain  or  sickness  might  have  been 
the  cause.     I  did  not,  howeWr,  enquire,  as  at  that  time  I  had 
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no  doubt,  but  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  indifference  to  me. 
I  was  but  little  in  bis  room, — I  left  to  otbers  those  attentions 
which  I  only  should  have  paid. 

"  He  never  more  left  that  room,  but  there-  ended  a  life,  many 
years  of  which  might  have  been  happy,  but  which  were  miser- 
able. 

"  That  sensibility  which  might  have  given  birth  to  the  purest 
and  most  exquisite  pleasures,  was,  by  a  want  of  candor  and 
plain  dealing,  changed  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 

"  The  happiest  life  is  not  exempt  from  moments  of  lassitude, 
weariness,  perplexity  and  disgust ;  whenever  the  countenance 
or  manners  indicate  cither,  let  the  friend  who  feels  the  chilling 
influence,  seek  for  the  cause,  and  let  confidence  and  cxplicit- 
ness  banish  all  distrust  or  suspicion." 

Washington  City,  s. 


My  Window. 


When  scorn  and  injustico  have  passed  with  their  blight, 
O'er  the  warm  heart  that  reason  to  sorrow  might  move, 

And  bid  the  eye  kindle  in  passionate  light, 
That  would  melt  into  tears  beneath  kindness  and  love. 

When  the  dear  and  tho  trusted — the  beings  on  whom 
Hope,  happiness,  life  almost,  trembling  depend, 

Prove  cold  or  unfaithful,  and  anguish,  and  gloom, 
With  tho  pride  that  will  rise  benoath  injury,  blend. 

1  know  whero  tho  summer  air  sweetly  is  stealing, 
I  know  where  the  summer  stars  smile  in  their  love, 

And  even  that  breeze  has  a  balm  that  is  healing, 
And  oven  that  ray  brings  its  peace  from  above. 

I  bare  to  tho  soft  breath  my  brow,  and  the  burning, 

The  fever  of  Pride  and  of  Passion  is  o'er, 
While  my  eyes  to  that  heaven,  confidingly  turning, 

Grow  gentle,  and  calm,  and  untroubled  once  more. 

There  is  nothing  to  chill  in  the  mild  summer  air, 
I  may  drink  in  its  fragrance,  and  shrink  not  away, 

The  smile  of  the  starlight — no  falsehood  is  there  ! 
My  spirit  may  fearlessly  trust  in  its  ray. 
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The  voice  of  reproach  cannot  trouble  me  now, 

And  the  false  may  grow  cold,  and  the  heartless  may  smile, 

If  the  breezes  of  heaven  breathe  over  my  brow, 
I,  too,  can  be  careless,  and  happy  the  while. 

FLORENCE. 
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"  Digression  is  so  much  in  modern  use, 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse, 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam, 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home." 

August,  or  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  was  dedicated  to  the 
honor  of  Augustus  Caesar,  because  in  the  same  month  he  was 
created  Consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued  Egypt 
with  its  proud  line  of  haughty  monarchs  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  made  an  end  of  civil  wars.  It  was  styled,  ere  this.  Sex- 
tilis,  or  the  sixth  month  from  March,  which  stood  first  in  the 
old  Roman  Calendar  established  by  Romulus. 

At  the  close  of  an  excessively  warm  day,  which  had  been 
emblazoned  by  one  of  those  scorching  suns  which  July  plenti- 
fully affords,  wearied  in  body  and  exhausted  in  mind  by  a  de- 
voted application  to  professional  study,  I  sallied  forth  to  enjoy 
the  cool  quietude  of  a  beautiful  evening. 

"  Hacknied  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no  more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade." 

My  steps,  without  much  volition  on  my  part,  directed  them- 
selves to  their  wonted  promenade — to  my  favorite  walk,  Beacon 
street  Mall.  It  is  here  that  one  can  enjoy  in  solitude,  such  as 
even  Zimmerman  might  have  envied,  his  deepest  reveries  subject 
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to  no  interruption,  save  the  solitary  footfall  of  some  idler  scarce 
heeded  in  the  distance.  It  is  truly  delightful,  as  the  welcome 
shades  of  night  come  on,  to  shut  out 


the  blaze 


With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays," 

to  come  up  hither  and  refresh  one's  jaded  spirit  by  a  solitary 
stroll  in  the  midst  of  such  invigorating  influences  as  are  centred 
here.  Ere  I  proceed  to  sketch  some  thoughts  which  rose  to 
my  mind  during  one  of  my  usual  evening  rambles  on  this  lovely 
spot — this  "  beauty  spot"  of  Boston — justice  to  myself  impels 
me  to  guard  the  reader  against  any  misconceptions  of  my  cha- 
racter arising  from  the  use  of  the  epithet  solitary,  as  connected 
with  my  walks.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  set  down  at  once  as  a 
stiff  old  bachelor,  a  complete  and  incorrigible  misogynist,  who 
loves  his  walk,  his  cigar,  his  claret,  his  room  in  solitude.  But 
whatever  be  "  the  sins  which  do  so  easily  beset  me,"  a  disso- 
cial disposition  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  number. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  His  powers  and  faculties,  especially 
his  organs  of  speech,  whereby  he  can  communicate  to  others 
the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  inmost  soul,  clearly  evince  that 
such  is  his  nature,  and  that  consequently  he  was  made  for  so- 
ciety. His  heart,  with  its  kindly  sympathies,  yearns  after  and 
fondly  clings  to  countless  objects  of  regard  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence.  Even  when  thrown  into  loneliness,  and  unavoid- 
ably cut  off  from  society,  it  proves  its  social  character  by  link- 
ing its  affections  and  sentiments  with  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
finding  friends  in  brooks  and  waterfalls,  reading  an  expression 
of  kindnsss  on  the  face  of  nature  as  if  addressed  to  itself,  and 
feeling  a  responsive  emotion  enkindled  in  its  profoundest  depths 
that  struggles  to  escape,  and  go  forth  to  meet  its  sister  spirit. 
Such,  and  many  more,  which  might  be  selected  from  society, 
are  some  of  the  indications  that  man  lives  not  and  cannot  live 
to  himself  alone.  Now  this  essential  element  of  humanity 
would  be  the  last  I  would  be  willing  to  part  with.  An  eye,  an 
ear,  a  limb  I  could  forego  if  the  sacrifice  were  required,  but 
the  power,  aye,  the  sacred  privilege  of  sympathizing  with  my 
kind  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  pleasurable  and  painful  emotions, 
methinks  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  resign.  Divested  of 
this  attribute,  I  should  feel  that  I  wore,  indeed,  the  outward  li- 
neaments of  a  man,  but  that  the  inner  temple  had  been  spoiled 
and  desecrated,  the  altar  thrown  down,  "  and  the  light  which 
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was  in  me  becomo  darkness."     Oh  no  !  Let  me  still  "  rejoice 
with  those  who  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  who  weep." 

Still,  my  kind  reader  may  reply,  "  why  then  the  solitary 
walks  when  so  easy  to  indulge  your  sympathetic  feelings  in  uni- 
son with  some  fair  friend  ?"  The  answer  to  this  enquiry  brings 
me  to  the  point  on  which  I  v/ould  offer  some  reflections.  To 
a  patriotic  mind,  whereby  is  meant  a  mind  that  is  devotedly  at- 
tached not  only  to  its  country  generally,  but  to  the  place  of  its 
nativity, — that  sacred  spot  where  are  garnered  up  all  the  sweet 
associations  of  home  and  kindred  ;  the  little  joys,  and  hopes  and 
fears  of  youth  ;  the  proud  aspirations  of  manhood  ;  the  thought- 
ful and  affectionate  assiduities  which  hover  over  old  age,  like  a 
a  host  of  angels,  to  protect  its  feebleness  and  minister  to  its 
many  necessities ;  the  love  of  well-tried  friends,  which  has 
proved  stronger  than  the  proud  world's  scorn ;  the  confidence 
of  affection,  the  truest  guardian  of  our  honour  and  good  name ; 
the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  which  repose  in  peace,  and  the  tears 
which  we  have  shed  over  the  remains  of  those  whom  we  held 
dearest  here  On  earth ;  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  a  gra- 
cious Providence  has  summoned  us  to  bear,  that  by  a  more 
watchful  self-discipline,  the  best  energies  of  the  mind  may  be 
called  forth  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  this  earthly  state,  and 
directed  to  the  holy  work  of  advancing  itself  in  moral  purity, 
thereby  attaining  unto  the  true  end  and  essential  dignity  of  its 
being — these,  and  more  than  these,  start  up  unbidden  in  the 
memory  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of  our  birth-place  : — ■ 
bold,  indeed,  is  his  heart,  and  void  of  all  generous  sensibility, 
who  stands  unmoved  by  the  recollection  of  such  scenes  as 
these. 

"  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  dulness  wed, 
The  wavelcya  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead  V 

To  a  patriotic  mind,  then,  as  thus  understood,  there  is  no- 
thing so  embarrassing  as  the. desire  to  vindicate  the  good  name 
of  your  native  city  against  all  and  every  cavil  and  objection 
which  may  drop  from  a  stranger-guest  as  he  takes  his  tour  of 
observation  under  your  auspices,  asking  the  usual  questions, 
What  is  this  ?  What  is  that  ?  Its  use  ?  Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  is 
that  not  so  ?  &tc.  &lc. 

I  was  placed  in  this  unpleasant  predicament  as,  arm  in  arm 
with  a  particular  friend  of  mine  from  the  South,  who  had  been 
domiciliated  in  France  just  long  enough  to  think  and  act  as  a 
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Frenchman,  and  find  fault  with  every  thing  American.  We  pro- 
menaded up  and  down  our  really  beautiful  malls.  He  resorted 
thither  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  elite  of  the  city,  but  alas,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  these  rural  walks  were  deserted  !  Among  the 
very  few  who  passed  us,  I  recognized  not  a  single  familiar 
countenance.  As  for  the  ladies,  not  one  bright  eye,  not  ono 
light  step  were  there  to  vary  the  dull  monotony  of  the  hour. 
"  How  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  my  friend,  suddenly  breaking  in 
upon  a  delicious  reverie  into  which  I  had  unwittingly  fallen. 
"  How  is  this?  Where  is  the  fashion,  the  beauty,  the  gaiety, 
the  aristocracy  of  your  far-famed  city?  If  this  be  not,  whero 
are  your  Tuilleries,  your  gardens,  your  public  promenades  ? 
Where  do  your  citizens  air  themselves  after  the  confinement  of 
the  day?  I  sec  none  here?  Where  do  the  romance-loving  fair, 
and  surely  there  must  be  such  among  you,  or  else  human  na- 
ture is  sadly  changed,  say,  where  is  the  resort  for  them  to  feed 
their  fancy  with  mysterious  imaginings  as  they  drink  in  the  holy 
influences  that  throng  from 

"  The  crescent  moon,  tho  diadem  of  night : 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  placo, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  ahyss  of  space  V 

Finding  my  friend  growing  poetical,  I  immediately  hastened 
to  vindicate  in  the  ladies  of  my  native  city  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  bad  taste,  want  of  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, and  an  entire  absence  of  poetical  feeling.  Cut  it  would 
not  do.  He  would  not  forgive  the  apathy  which  suffered  these 
splendid  promenades  to  be  deserted.  My  reasoning  was  briefly 
this*  I  told  him,  that  as  for  our  good,  honest  citizens,  they  did 
not  need  airing;  the  idea  was  ridiculous.  After  the  labour  and 
engagements  of  the  counting-house  were  over,  they  returned 
home,  and  infinitely  preferred  the  fragrance  of  a  cigar  to  the 
sweet  odour  of  all  the  hay-stacks  which  could  be  crowded  on 
the  Common,  and  the  bright  crimson  of  their  claret  to  all  the 
gorgeous  array  of  clouds,  dipped  in  the  various  colors  of  the 
prism,  as  they  float  in  the  ruddy  West !  The  ladies  of  our  city, 
I  reminded  him,  were  celebrated  for  their  unobtrusive  virtues, 
and  shrank  from  public  observation.  The  time  which  their 
sisters  in  other  cities  and  countries  spent  idly  in  public  squares, 
as  spectacles  for  the  frivolous  of  our  sex  to  gaze  at,  our  young 
ladies  devoted  at  home  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  social  natures,     They  were  uoted  for 
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their  solid  domestic  excellences.  Furthermore,  I  told  him, 
that  this  spirit  of  domestication,  so  to  speak,  this  living  at  home, 
rather  than  in  fashionable  places  of  public  resort,  was  the  grand 
secret  of  the  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which 
forms  the  crowning  grace  of  the  fair  of  Boston.  Long  may  it 
continue  such. 

In  reply  to  what  was  said  about  our  romance-loving  ladies,  I 
continued  to  remark,,  that  public  walks,  like  these  malls  of  ours, 
though  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  most  splendid  scenery, 
which  the  eye  ever  looked  upon,  a  perfect  "  rus  in  urbe"  still 
needed  that  essentia]  attribute  of  romance,  solitude.  In  soli- 
tude only,  can  the  mind,  by  self-converse  and  communion  with 
the  mysterious  affinities  of  nature,  imbibe  those  sublime  influ- 
ences of  which  he  had  spoken.  Our  young  ladies,  I  begged 
him  to  remember,  were  not  devoid  of  sentiment  ;  but  this  they 
indulged  in  the  quietude  of  their  libraries.  This,  and  much  more, 
was  urged  in  vindication  of  the  course  which  our  ladies  have 
pursued  for  some  time  past  with  regard  to  our  malls.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  In  the  midst  of  my  eloquent  oration  he  point- 
ed to  the  noble  view,  as  seen  from  my  favorite  walk,  the  Bea- 
con street  Mall,  and  this  striking  appeal  to  one  of  the  most 
touchingly  beautiful  landscapes  which  the  sun  in  his  daily  ca- 
reer smiles  upon,  silenced  my  harangue  at  once.  I  then  began 
to  think  more  seriously  than  ever,  that  it  was  "  strange,  'twas 
passing  strange"  that  this  beautiful  place  was  not  more  of  a  re- 
sort to  our  ladies  "  at  the  matin  and  the  vesper  bell,"  and  that 
it  was  a  shame  that  silence  should  here  hold  her  sway,  or  give 
place  to  the  noisy  and  profane  jests  of  the  vulgar. 

In  rather  an  excursive  manner,  as  the  title  of  this  article  may 
imply,  have  I  attempted  to  assign  a  reason  for  my  solitary  walks 
in  this  favorite  spot  of  mine,  from  which  caprice  or  fashion 
keeps  the  fair  away,  and  therefore  one  must  walk  in  reverie 
and  alone.  My  limits  forbid  my  entering  upon  the  real  object 
of  this  article,  that  is,  the  subject  which  I  took  my  pen  to  write 
upon,  viz.  a  sketch  of  my  excursive  thoughts  during  one  of  my 
accustomed  walks  in  Beacon  street  Mall,  which  I  must  defer 
till  the  next  number. 

N.   L. 
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He  rests — but  not  the  rest  of  sleep 

Weighs  down  his  sunken  eyes, 
The  rigid  slumber  is  too  deep, 

The  calm  too  breathless  lives; 
Shrunk  are  the  wandering  veins  that  streak 

The  fixed  and  marble  brow, 
There  is  no  life-flush  on  the  cheek — 

Death  !  Death !  I  know  thee  now. 

Pale  King  of  Terrors,  thou  art  here 

In  all  thy  dark  array  ; 
But  'tis  the  living  weep  and  fear 

Beneath  thine  iron  sway: — 
Bring  flowers  and  crown  the  Early  Dead, 

Their  hour  of  bondage  past; 
But  wo,  for  those  who  mourn  and  dread, 

And  linger  till  the  last. 

Spring  hath  its  music  and  its  bloom, 

And  morn  its  glorious  light; 
But  still  a  shadow  from  the  tomb, 

A  sadness  and  a  blight 
Are  ever  on  earth's  loveliest  things — 

The  breath  of  change  is  there, 
And  Death  his  dusky  banner  flings 

O'er  all  that's  loved  and  fair. 

So  let  it  be — for  ne'er  on  earth 

Should  man  his  home  prepare  ; 
The  spirit  feels  its  heavenly  birth 

And  spurns  at  mortal  care. 
Even  when  young  Worth  and  Genius  die 

Let  no  vain  tears  be  shed, 
But  bring  bright  wreaths  of  victory, 

And  crown  the  Early  Dead. 

CORNELIA. 
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The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger.  Adapted  for  Family  Reading 
and  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  by  the  omission  of  objectionable  pas~ 
sages.     In  three  volumes. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers  are  intending  to  enrich  their  "  Family  Library"  by 
publishing  a  selection  from  the  plays  of  Massinger,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ford, 
Shirley,  Webster,  JVIiddleton,  and  others  ;  all,  of  course,  to  be  refined  and 
purified  by  the  same  process  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Plays  of  Massin- 
ger, now  offered  to  the  public. 

Those  who  have  any  taste  for  dramatic  literature  will  be  highly  gratified 
with  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  possession  of  its  choicest  antiques  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  Plays  of  Massinger,  preceded  by  a  Life  of  the  Author  and  a  Portrait, 
contain  many  beauties  :  we  have  selected  a  passage  from  each  play,  partly  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  titles,  and  partly  for  the  gratification  of 
stringing  a  set  of  pearls  for  our  work. 

I  could  weary  stars, 


And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 
By  my  late  watching  but  to  wait  on  you, 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singing  with  some  choir  in  heaven, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company." 

The  Virgin- Martyr. 

It  is  tyranny 


To  call  one  pinched  with  hunger  to  a  feast, 
And  at  that  instant  cruelly  deny  him 
To  taste  of  what  he  sees." 

The  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 
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Equal  Nature  fashioned  us 


All  in  one  mould      'Twas  odds  of  strength  in  tyrants 
That  plucked  the  first  link  from  the  golden  chain. 
Should  the  strong  serve  the  weak  1  the  fair  deformed  ones'? 
Or  such  as  know  the  cause  of  things  pay  tribute 
To  ignorant  fools  V 

The  Bondman. 

Let  the  glorious  light 


Of  noble  War  extinguish  Love's  dim  taper, 
That  only  lends  me  light  to  see  my  folly; 
Honour,  be  thou  my  overliving  mistress." 

Maid  of  Honour. 

<( In  virtuous  actions 


The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
Although  conferred  upon  unthankful  men." 

Duke  of  Milan. 


He's  no  rich  man 


That  knows  all  he  possesses,  and  leaves  nothing 
For  his  servants  to  make  prey  of." 


City  Madam. 


" Remember 

'Tis  we  that  bring  you  in  the  means  of  feasts, 

Banquets,  and  revels,  which,  when  you  possess, 

With  barbarous  ingratitude  you  dony  us 

To  be  made  sharers  in  the  harvest,  which 

Our  sweat  and  industry  reaped  and  sowed  for  you." 

The  Unnatural  Combat. 


•  Without  spectacles 


I  can  see  a  handsome  woman,  and  she  is  so 
But  yet  to  admiration  look  not  on  her." 

(l Endeavor 


The  Picture. 


To  build  their  minds  up  fair,  and  on  the  stage 
Decipher  to  the  life  what  honors  wait 
On  good  and  glorious  actions,  and  the  shame 
That  treads  upon  the  heels  of  vice." 

All  wealth, 


Roman  Actor. 


I  mean  if  ill  acquired,  not  framed  to  honor 

By  virtuous  ways  achieved,  and  bravely  purchased, 

Is  but  as  rubbish  poured  into  a  river 

Rendering  the  water,  that  was  pure  before, 

Polluted  and  unwholesome." 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Dtbt*. 

The  glory  got 


By  overthrowing  outward  enemies, 

Since  strength  and  fortune  are  main  sharers  in  it, 

We  cannot  but  by  pieces  call  our  own  : 

But  when  we  conquer  our  intestine  foes, 

Our  passions  bred  within  us,  and  of  those 

The  most  rebellious  tyrant,  powerful  Love, 

Our  reason  suffering  us  to  like  no  longer 

Than  the  fair  object,  being  good,  deserves  it, 

That  's  a  true  victory  !" 

Fatal  Dowry, 
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c< 'Twas  a  weeakness 

To  measure  by  your  own  integrity, 
The  purposes  of  others." 

Emperor  of  the  East. 

" Do  not  flatter 


Yourself  with  the  opinion  that  your  birth, 
Your  beauty,  or  whatever  false  ground  else 
You  raise  your  pride  upon,  will  stand  against 
The  censures  of  just  men." 

A  Very  Woman. 

'Twas  her  beauty 


Wrought  first  on  my  rough  nature ;  but  the  virtues 
Of  her  fair  soul,  dilated  in  her  converse, 
That  did  confirm  it." 

The  Bashful  Lover. 

Haverhill  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  in  the  Army  of  Wolfe.  By 
James  A.  Jones.  2  vol.  New  York  :  J.  fy  J.  Harper. 

The  hero  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman,  bred  up,  till 
the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  rough  employments  of  his  father.  The  aim  of  the 
author  is  to  display  the  manner  in  which  the  self-acquired  knowledge  and  sturdy 
perseverance  of  one  of  this  class  may,  in  our  country,  conduct  to  honor, 
wealth,  and  happiness.  Few,  who  have  the  power  of  creating  a  hero,  would 
allow  him  to  pass  his  whole  youth  in  such  employments,  and  the  author  has 
shown  much  moral  courage  in  elevating  his  chief  personage  by  virtuous  ener- 
gies only,  when  the  success  of  Paul  Clifford  had  set  an  example  of  vulgarity 
made  fashionable  by  criminal  daring. 

Some  of  the  characters  are  sketched  with  boldness  and  felicity  ;  the  old 
fisherman,  father  of  Haverhill,  is  among  the  best.  He  is  poor,  and  ignorant  of 
book-learning,  yet  observing  and  shrewd,  and  has  that  kindliness  of  manner 
which  compensates  for  the  want  of  politeness,  or  rather  is  the  true  politeness 
of  a  pious  heart.  Such  a  person  may  be  poor  and  ignorant,  but  he  is  never 
rude  and  vulgar. 

The  author  has  dealt  sparingly  in  fashionable  phrases  and  amusements. 
His  hero  is  hurried  from  one  labor  to  another  as  though  hs  were  a  Hercules, 
and  he  has  little  time  to  play  the  agreeable.  The  work  will  not  therefore  be 
the  rage  among  those  who  delight  only  in  courtly  scenes,  but  there  are  touches 
which  the  few,  who  are  willing  to  study  human  nature  in  its  working-day 
mood,  will  highly  approve. 

The  London  Athenaeum  thus  notices  Haverhill  : — 

"  The  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  an  informed  man,  an  original  think- 
er, an  acute  observer,  and  vigorous  writer.  He  is  no  imitator,  he  judges  for 
himself,  he  puts  his  trust  in  his  own  feelings,  and  writes  as  he  thinks  and  feels. 
He  is  no  mere  literary  echo.  The  print  which  he  presents  us  is  indigenous, 
and  bears  the  aroma  fresh  and  fragrant  as  its  own  native  soil.  The  style  is 
chaste  and  vigorous." 
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This  is  high  praise  to  be  awarded  by  a  British  critic  to  an  American  pro- 
duction. I  fear  we  shall  not  agree  with  this  estimate,  for  there  is  a  strange 
perversity  of  taste  among  us  in  regard  to  literature.  Everything  must  be  fo- 
reign, far-fetched,  and  fashionable  in  London.  Our  own  humble  periodical 
has  been  and  shall  be>  devoted  to  American  literature,  and  so  we  recommend 
"Haverhill  "  to  our  novel  readers. 

We  think,  however,  the  author  might,  advantageously,  have  thrown  over 
the  whole  story  a  little  more  refinement  ;  his  sketches  of  New  England  man- 
ners must  have  been  taken  from  models  of  the  rudest  kind.  And  then  his 
opinion  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  red  and  black  men,  what  shall  be 
said  to  that  ?  Let  Mr.  Garrison  reply. 

We  will  give  an  extract  developing  the  manner  by  which  the  hero,  Lynn, 
became  a  scholar.  We  select  this  to  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  female  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  story.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  hero  had  been  disgraced  for  bad  spelling. 

<e  As  the  usual  road  to  my  home  was  much  too  public  for  one  labouring  under  a 
consciousness  of  deserved  disgrace,  I  took  an  unfrequented  path  which  would  screen 
me  in  some  measure  from  observation.  It  was  true  it  led  over  a  morass,  an  almost 
impassable  morass,  but  what  were  bogs  and  quagmires,  wet  feet  and  fevers,  to  meet- 
ing Mary,  or  hearing  the  dreadful  sound  "  nose  on  your  face."  I  proceeded  in 
this  seldom-trodden  path  till  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  and  then,  secure  as  I 
thought  from  interruption,  gave  myself  up  to  grief.  It  was  not  a  usual  thing  for  me 
to  shed  tears  ;  the  last  three  years,  boy  as  I  yet  was,  had  not  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence half  a  dozen  times,  but  now  I  shed  them  as  plentifully  as  Niobe,  or  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children.  I  had  wept  long  enough  to  get  somewhat  tired  of  the 
pastime,  and,  with  swolien  but  dried  eyes,  was  amusing  myself  with  making  a 
hedge  of  whortleberry  bushes  around  an  ant-hill,  when  a  soft  voice,  which  never 
spoke  but  it  sent  a  thrill — of  what  1  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  told  then,  I  only 
knew  it  was  sweetly  painful — through  my  bosom,  whispered  at  my  shoulder 
"Lynn!" 

"  I  looked  up  hastily,  and  there  stood  Mary  Danvers.  I  was  net  well  plensed 
to  be  caught  in  this  situation,  with  the  traces  of  tears  on  my  cheek,  and  so  idly 
employed  ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  countenance,  and  more — I  knew  not 
what — in  my  own  heart,  which  forbade  my  showing  a  sulky  feeling.  And,  then, 
had  she  not  come  a  long  way  out  of  her  own  path,  and  dared  snakes,  and  toads,  and 
bats,  and  jack-o'lanterns,  and  other  things  which  a  girl  of  eleven  by  no  means  looks 
upon  as  trifles  ']  My  pleasure  at  finding  myself  the  object  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  charming  little  girl  was  very  great,  nor  was  I  practised  enough  in  deceit  to  dis- 
guise it. 

"  '  You  are  angry  with  me,  Lynn,  because  I  laughed,'  said  she,  her  bright  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  blushes  ;  *  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  am  sorry  1  laughed.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again  I  would  sooner  cry  than 
laugh.' 

"  '  I  know  you  could  not  help  laughing,  Mary,'  said  T.  *  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
laughing.  I  am,  as  they  say,  a  great  booby,'  and  my  tears  flowed  in  spite  of  my 
endeavours  to  control  them,  and  my  sobs  became  deep  and  frequent.  '  You  need 
not  be  sor — sorry  that  you  laughed;  to  laugh  at  a — at  a — booby  is  what  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of.' 

"  '  Ah,  but,  Lynn,  why  will  you  not  strive  to  sink  that  name  in  one  which  shall 
mean  and  sound  something  better  1  It  is  a  bad  word — '  booby.'  It  is,  believe  me, 
quite  as  easy  for  you  to  acquire  a  name  for  learning  us  for  ignorance  ;  you  may  be- 
come as  celebrated  for  your  industry  and  good  behaviour  in  school,  as  you  have  been 
for  good  behaviour,  barring  your  mad  pranks,  out  of  it.  Head  and  study  as  you 
work    and   play,  and   you  will  soon  become  a  great    scholar.     The  same  diligence 
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which  has  caused  you  to  be  first  in  whatever  manual  pursuit  you  have  undertaken, 
exerted  upon  books,  would  place  you  at  the  head  of  your  class  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
at  the  head  of  the  school  in  a  very  few  months.' 

"  •  I  cannot  learn,  Mary.' 

"  '  You  will  not  learn,  Lynn.' 

"  '  No,  I  cannot  learn.' 

«  '  Did  you  try  V 

"  '  Yes,'  and  I  held  down  my  head,  sheepishly,  with  a  fear  of  being  probed  fur- 
ther. 

"  <  When  1* 

"  ■  Last— Monday.' 

"  '  Thought,  maybe,  to  finish  your  education  by  Tuesday  night,  We'n'sday  morn- 
ing at  farthest  ?  Oh,  Lynn. — But  I  will  not  add  to  your  griefs.  That  you  have 
made  so  little  progress  in  learning  is  not  because  your  Maker  has  withheld  talents 
from  you,  but  because  you  are — I  don't  v/ish  to  grieve  you,  Lynn,  but  I  must 
speak  the  truth, — a  very  idle  boy,  as  regards  learning,  not  in  any  thing  else — oh, 
no,  not  idle  in  any  thing  else, — and  spend  in  play  and  mischief — why  will  you  do 
so,  Lynn? — the  hours  which,  properly  employed,  would,  papa  says,  make  a  very 
great  man  of  you  by-and-by.'  " 

"  '  I  am  too  old  and  big  to  learn  now,  Mary  ; — I  am  almost  fifteen  and  among 
the  tallest  boys  in  the  school.  I  cannot  now  undertake  to  master  the  contents  of 
all  the  books  which  James  Willis  is  studying  :  and  then  I  am  so  big  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  do  it.' 

"  *  No,  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn  now,  nor  too  big,  and  as  it  is  not  expected 
that  you  will  go,  like  James  Willis,  to  college,  you  will  not  have,  like  him,  to  fill 
your  satchel  with  musty  old  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Strive  to  excel  in  those 
branches  of  learning  which  will  be  of  every-day  use  to  you;  learn  to  read,  write, 
cipher,  (the  curl  of  her  little  ruby  lip  hinted  at  the  next  word),  above  all,  learn  to 
— spell,  (she  could  scarce  restrain  her  laughter,  even  while  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears),  and  you  may  become  a  great  man — no  not  a  very  great  man,  without  other 
study  or  acquirement  than  these.' 

"  '  How  you  can  talk,  Mary  !'  said  I,  unable  to  repress  my  admiration  for  what 
I  conceived  to  be  her  transcundant  powers  of  speech.  '  How  did  you  get  all  this 
knowledge  ?' 

.  "  '  Oh,  I  have  very  little  knowledge  ;  but  what  I  have  got  as  you  must  get  it,  if 
you  ever  get  it,  by  study,  hard  study.' 

fi  '  And  I — will  be  idle  no  more.     From  this  day — 

"  '  What'?'  she  demanded,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  the  lustre  of  the  diamond. 

<e  '  From  this  day  I  will  be  idle  no  more.  I  will  henceforward  strive  to  acquire 
a  character  for  industry  in  school  as  well  as  out  of  it.  If  I  do  not  learn  now,  it 
shall  not  be  for  want  of  attention.' 

"  '•  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad,  Lynn,'  exclaimed  the  bright-eyed  little  beauty,  shaking 
back  the  glossy  ringlets  which  fell  over  her  rosy  cheeks  and  lily  neck,  and  blushing 
deeply  at  her  own  eager  joy,  while  she  continued  her  delightful  gossip,  which  I 
could  have  listened  to  for  a  century.  *  Now  you  will  soon  be  at  the  head  of  the 
class.'  " 

"  '  I  want  words  to  depict  the  astonishment  of  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters when  they  saw  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  unbidden,  take  a  chair  by  the 
fire,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  busy  myself  till  a  late  hour  with  studying  the 
next  day's  lesson.  The  sheepish  manner  in  which  I  commenced,  together  with  the 
curiosity  they  evinced  to  know  what  had  occasioned  the  change,  and  the  odd  ways 
they  took  to  express  their  pleasure  at  the  new  direction  given  to  my  ideas,  even 
now,  when  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away,  never  fail  to  excite 
a  smile,  chastened  as  my  feelings  are  by  the  recollection  of  the  many  individuals  of 
that  beloved  circle  who  arc  laid  in  the  grave." 

'•  Our  lessons  were  repeated,  each  successive  day,  in  the  morning,  between 
schools,  and  alter  the  classes  were  dismissed  at  night,  until  my  acquirements  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  from  my  former  ignorance,  and  my  master  began  to  proclaim  me  a 
prodigy." 

"  My  altered  habits  soon  became  the  theme  of  the  village.  I  gave  up  play  en- 
tirely, concluded  a  firm  treaty  of  peace,  and  stipulated  for  a  full  amnesty  and  obli- 
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vion  of  past  offences  with  Jemmy  Cleveland,  Black  Beck,  and  Ben  Stewart,  burned 
my  bat  and  sold  my  shooting  gun.  Books  now  afforded  me  greater  delight  than 
ever  boyish  sports  had  done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  =ay  that  my  progress  in  learn- 
ing was  great;  for  what  will  not  untiring  diligence,  aided  by  a  respectable  share  of 
talent,  achieve'?  When  one  gives  fifteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  lo  his  studies, 
and  dreams  about  them  the  remaining  nine,  it  is  hard  if  he  do  not  imbibe  a  portion 
of  their  spirit.  My  little  preceptress  appeared  to  feel  prouder  than  any  one  else  of 
my  improvement,  and  could  scarce  conceal  her  joy  when,  in  less  than  three  months, 
I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  senior  spelling-class,  and  received  withal  the  master's 
commendation  for  being  the  '  best  reader  and  the  readiest  cipherer  in  the  school.' 
And  when  he  called  me  to  him,  and  shook  my  hand,  and  named  me  aloud  as  a  happy 
example  of  what  diligence  and  resolution  could  do  towards  improving  and  fortifying 
the  mind,  amidst  the  voices  raised  to  testify  their  joy  at  my  success,  and  concur- 
rence in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  me,  that  of  Mary  was,  at  least  by  me,  the  most 
distinctly  heard.  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  so  much  pleasure  before  in  helping  her  over 
the  stile  and  the  bridge  as  I  did  that  night ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
circumstance,  evincing  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  feelings  at  the  moment,  that  I 
passed  the  hours  of  a  bright  moonlight  evening  in  repairing  the  hedge  around  the 
ant-hill." 


Essays  on  School  Keeping  ;  comprising  Observations  on  the  Quali- 
fications of  Teachers,  on  School  Government,  and  on  the  most  approved 
Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  various  Branches  of  a  useful  Education. 
By  an  Experienced  Teacher.    Philadelphia  :  John  Grigg.  pp.  200. 

This  copious  title  leaves  little  explanation  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the 
book  necessary  :  and  the  best  commendation  we  can  give  is,  that  it  fulfils  its 
promises.  We  regard  the  efforts  to  improve  Teachers  as  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain omens  that  education  of  the  young  is  really  and  permanently  improving. 
Good  teachers  will  have  good  scholars. 

The  Young  Duke,  By  the  Author  of  Vivian  Grey.  New  York: 
J.  Sf  J.  Harper. 

This  unveiling  of  the  profligacies  of  high  life  must  certainly  convince  the 
world  of  the  fallacy  of  that  sentiment  of  respect  for  rank  and  riches  which 
has  so  long  been  cherished  ;  and  thus  far  the  work  may  be  beneficial  ;  but 
had  the  matter  depended  on  our  decision,  the  "  Young  Duke  "  would  never 
have  been  reprinted  or  read  in  America. 


Roman  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  Mythology  ;  for  Classical 
Schools.  By  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Instructor  in  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School.     Boston  :  Lincoln  &  Edmands. 

This  work  may  be  warmly  recommended.  The  Editor  has  admitted  no- 
thing that  the  most  pure-minded  would  scruple  to  place  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  assistant  in  classical  instruction 
in  schools  for  young  ladies  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  for  whom  it  was 
more  particularly  prepared. 
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Views  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  Environs  :  Engraved 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dick,  with  Historical,  To- 
pographical and  Critical  Illustrations  by  Theodore  S.  Fay.  New  York  ; 
Peabody  &  Co. 

Part  II.  contains  four  Plates  ;  City  Hall,  Navy  Yard,  Le  Roy  Place,  and 
the  Shot  Tower.  These  engravings  are  elegantly  executed,  and,  as  a  speci- 
men of  American  skill,  the  work  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  The 
Illustrations  are  in  Mr.  Fay's  best  style,  and  all  who  have  read  the  New  York 
Mirror  know  the  fascinating  manner  of  the  "  Little  Genius." 

The  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book;  a  Selection  of  Lessons  for  Read- 
ing in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Ebenezer  Bailey.  Boston  :  Lincoln  &  Ed- 
mands.  pp.  408. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  long  been  known  as  the  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
High  School  in  this  city.  He  is  an  excellent  instructor,  and  his  experience 
has  undoubtedly  suggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  reading  books  for  fe- 
male pupils,  selected  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  feminine  character 
and  pursuits  than  those  whi-eh  are  prepared  for  common  schools.  We  think 
the  idea  a  happy  one,  and  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selection,  and  the 
publishers  a  handsome  volume,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  very  welcome  to 
young  ladies  at  school,  and  it  will  likewise  be  a  valuable  work  for  the  domes- 
tic circle. 

First  Book  in  Astronomy  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools. 
Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake.  Boston  :  Lincoln 
&  Edmands.  pp.  115. 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise  on  Astronomy  appears  to  have 
been,  to  prepare  a  book  which  should  be  intelligible  and  agreeable  to  the 
young.  It  is  written  for  children,  and  hard  terms,  abstruse  propositions,  and 
long  explanations  are  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

It  is  written  in  a  style  which  children  can  understand,  yet  it  is  not  "  baby 
talk."  The  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects  are  ex- 
plained and  enforced  is  a  high  recommendation  of  the  work,  which  is  much 
needed  in  our  common  schools,  where  the  chief  astronomical  knowledge  hi- 
therto accessible  has  been  of  a  kind  to  perplex  rather  than  enlighten. 

"  The  Dutchman's  Fireside"  has,  we  understand,  already  passed 
through  three  editions.  Our  intention  of  noticing  it  more  particularly,  or  giv- 
ing extracts  is  unnecessary,  as  our  readers  have  probably  read  the  whole,  and 
formed  their  own  opinion — favourable  it  must  be — before  this  time. 


Note. — The  Music  has  been  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  compositor  this 
month  ; — we  shall  give  that,  and  the  engraving  also  in  our  next. 
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The  Mother    of   Washington. 

The  character  of  woman  becomes  distinguished  much 
oftener  by  the  reflection  of  her  great  and  good  qualities,  in 
the  conduct  of  those  men  with  whom  she  is  particularly  con- 
nected or  associated,  than  by  the  exhibition  of  any  extraor- 
dinary achievements  in  her  own  person.  In  the  parental  re- 
lations, particularly,  the  talents  of  the  female  are  the  trans- 
mitted inheritance  of  her  sons ;  and  this  seems  a  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  by  which  the  endowments  of  the 
sexes  are  equalized,  and  both  alike  made  to  participate  in 
the  glories  of  their  common  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  far 
the  greatest  number  of  eminent  men  have  owed  their  supe- 
riority and  success  to  the  genius,  example,  and  care  of  their 
mothers.  These  reflections  need  not  make  women  proud  ; 
but  they  should  make  mothers  emulous  to  train  their  chil- 
dren to  be  useful  and  good  ;  for  by  laying  such  a  founda- 
tion of  excellence  in  early  life,  the  richest  hopes  for  matu- 
rity may  be  rationally  entertained. 

The  mother  of  our  illustrious  Washington  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  female   excellence,  and  its  reward,  which  is  une- 
qualled ;  and  yet  the  model  has  been  hitherto  little  known. 
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This  neglect  has  not  arisen  from  any  indifference  of  the 
American  people  to  the  virtues  of  their  patriots  ;  but  simply 
that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  public  history  of  the 
events  were  paramount  to  any  private  relations  ;  and  the 
novel,  rapid,  and  successful  experiment  of  our  national 
character  has  left  little  opportunity  for  domestic  and  indi- 
vidual story.  But  a  different  sentiment  is  beginning  to  pre- 
vail ;  the  public  mind  is  well  nigh  wearied  with  the  monot- 
ony of  Fourth-of-July  Orations  :  and  it  is  time  to  turn  from 
the  great  and  brilliant  theatre  of  action,  and  the  well  known 
and  glorious  performers,  to  examine  the  movements  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  humble  and  unheeded,  but  effective  as- 
sistants that  then  prepared  the  astonishing  exhibition. 

For  the  succeeding   sketch  we  are  indebted  to  George  W. 
P.  Custis  Esq.   (grandson   of  Mrs.  Washington,  the  wife  of 
General  Washington)  of  Virginia. 

The  mother  of  Washington  was  descended  from  the 
very  respectable  family  of  Ball,  who  settled  as  English  col- 
onists, on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Bred  in  those  domes- 
tic and  independent  habits  which  graced  the  Virginia  matrons  in 
the  old  days  of  Virginia,  this  lady,  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, became  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  at  a 
period  when  those  cares  seem  more  especially  to  claim  the 
aid  and  control  of  the  stronger  sex.  It  was  left  for  this  emi- 
nent woman  by  a  method  the  most  rare — by  an  education 
and  discipline  the  most  peculiar  and  imposing  to  form  in  the 
youth-time  of  her  son,  those  great  and  essential  qualities 
which  gave  lustre  to  the  glories  of  his  after  life.  If  the 
school  savored  the  more  of  the  Spartan  than  the  Persian  char 
acter,  it  was  a  fitter  school  to  form  a  hero,  destined  to  be  the 
ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  ancients,  that  the  mother  always 
gave  the  tone  to  the  character  of  the  child  :  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  since  the  days  of  old  renown,  a  moth- 
er has  not  lived  better  fitted  to  give  the  tone  and  character  of 
real  greatness  to  her  child,  than  she  whose  remarkable  life 
and  actions  this  reminiscence  will  endeavor  to  illustrate. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George  Washington  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  knew  little  of  his  father,  except  the  remembrance  of  his 
person,  and  of  his  parental  fondness.     To  his  mother's  form- 
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ing  care  he  himself  ascribed  the  origin  of  his  fortunes  and 
his  fame. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Washington,  of  which  she  was  always 
mistress,  was  a  pattern  of  order.  There,  the  levity  and 
indulgence  common  to  youth,  was  tempered  by  a  deference 
and  well  regulated  restraint,  which,  while  it  neither  suppress- 
ed or  condemned  any  rational  enjoyment  usual  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  prescribed  those  enjoyments  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation  and  propriety.  Thus  the  Chief  was  taught 
the  duty  of  obedience  which  prepared  him  to  command. 
Still  the  mother  held  in  reserve  an  authori  y  which  never  de- 
parted from  her,  not  when  her  son  had  become  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  men.  It  seemed  to  say — "  I  am  your  mother — 
the  being  who  gave  you  life — the  guide  who  directed  your 
steps  when  they  needed  a  guardian  :  my  maternal  affection 
drew  forth  your  love  ;  my  authority  constrained  your  spirit : 
whatever  may  be  your  success  or  your  renown,  next  to  your 
God,  your  reverence  is  due  to  me."  Nor  did  the  chief  dis- 
sent from  these  truths  ;  but  to  the  last  moments  of  his  ven- 
erable parent  yielded  to  her  will  the  most  dutiful  and  implicit 
obedience,  and  felt  for  her  person  and  character,  the  highest 
respect,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  attachment.  The  late 
Laurence  Washington,  Esq.  of  Chotank,  one  of  the  associ- 
ates of  the  juvenile  years  of  the  chief,  and  remembered  by 
him  in  his  Will,  thus  describes  the  home  of  the  mother. 

u  I  was  often  there  with  George,  his  playmate,  school- 
mate, and  young  man's  companion.  Of  the  mother  I  was 
ten  times  more  afraid  than  I  ever  was  of  my  own  parents ;  she 
awed  me  in  the  midst  of  her  kindness,  for  she  was  indeed 
truly  kind.  And  even  now,  when  time  has  whitened  my 
locks,  and  I  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  second  generation,  I 
could  not  behold  that  majestic  woman  without  feelings  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Whoever  has  seen  that  awe-inspiring 
air  and  manner  so  characteristic  in  the  Father  of  his  country, 
will  remember  the  matron  as  she  appeared  when  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  her  well-ordered  household,  commanding  and 
being  obeyed." 

Such  were  the  domestic  influences  under  which  the  mind 
of  Washington  was  formed  ;  and  that  he  not  only  profited  by, 
but  fully  appreciated  their  excellence  and  the  character  of  his 
mother,  his  behaviour  towards  her  at  all  times  testified.  Up- 
on his  appointment  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  American 
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armies,  previously  to  his  joining  the  forces  at  Cambridge,  he 
removed  his  mother  from  her  country  residence  to  the  village 
of  Fredericksburg,  a  situation  remote  from  danger,  and  con- 
tiguous to  her  friends  and  relatives. 

It  was  there  the  matron  remained  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trying  period  of  the  Revolution.  Directly  in  the  way  of 
the  news,  as  it  passed  from  North  to  South,  one  courier 
would  bring  intelligence  of  success  to  our  arms,  another 
"  swiftly  coursing  at  his  heels,"  the  saddening  reverse  of  dis- 
aster and  defeat.  While  thus  ebbed  and  flowed  the  fortunes 
of  our  cause,  the  mother,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  and  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  preserved  the  even  tenor  of  her 
life,  affording  an  example  to  those  matrons  wThose  sons  were 
alike  engaged  in  the  arduous  contest ;  and  showing  that  un- 
availing anxieties,  however  belonging  to  nature,  were  unwor- 
thy of  mothers  whose  sons  were  combatting  for  the  inestima- 
ble rights  of  man,  and  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
world. 

When  the  comforting  and  glorious  intelligence  arrived,  of 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  (Dec.  ?76,)  an  event  which 
restored  our  hopes  from  the  very  brink  of  despair,  a  number 
of  her  friends  waited  upon  the  mother,  with  congratulations. 
She  received  them  with  calmness  ;  observed  that  it  was  most 
pleasurable  news,  and  that  George  appeared  to  have  deserv- 
ed well  of  his  country  for  such  signal  services.  And  con- 
tinued, in  reply  to  the  gratulating  patriots,  (most  of  whom 
held  letters  in  their  hands,  from  which  they  read  extracts,) 
"  But,  my  good  sirs,  here  is  too  much  flattery — still  George 
will  not  forget  the  lessons  I  early  taught  him — he  will  not 
forget  himself,  though  he   is  the  subject  of  so  much  praise." 

Here  let  me  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  an  idea  which, 
from  some  strange  cause  or  other,  has  been  suggested,  though 
certainly  never  believed,  that  the  mother  was  disposed  to  fa- 
vor the  royal  cause.  Such  a  surmise  has  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  truth.  Like  many  others,  whose  days  of  en- 
thusiasm were  in  the  wane,  the  lady  doubted  the  prospects 
of  success  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and  long  during  its 
continuance  feared  that  our  means  would  be  found  inade- 
quate to  a  successful  contest  with  so  formidable  a  power  as 
Britain  :  and  our  soldiers,  brave,  but  undisciplined,  and  ill 
provided,  be  unequal  to  cope  with  the  veteran  and  well  ap- 
pointed troops  of  the   king.      Doubts   like  these  were  by  no 
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means  confined  to  a  female  ;  but  were  both  entertained  and 
expressed  by  the  staunchest  of  patriots,  and  most  determin- 
ed of  men.  But  when  the  mother,  who  had  been  removed 
to  the  County  of  Frederick,  on  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  in 
1781,  was  iniormed,  by  express,  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  she  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven,  and  exclaimed,— 
"  Thank  God,  war  will  now  be  ended  ;  and  peace,  indepen- 
dence, and  happiness  bless  our  conntry." 

During  the  war,  and  indeed  during  her  useful  life,  up  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  until  within  three  years  of 
her  death,  (when  an  afflictive  disease  prevented  exertion,) 
the  mother  set  a  most  valuable  example,  in  the  management 
of  her  domestic  concerns,  .carrying  her  own  keys,  bustling 
in  her  household  affairs,  providing  for  her  family,  and  living 
and  moving  in  all  the  pride  of  independence.  She  was  not 
actuated  by  that  ambition  for  show  which  pervades  lesser 
minds  ;  and  the  peculiar  plainness  and  dignity  of  her  man- 
ners became  in  no  wise  altered,  when 'the  sun  of  glory  arose 
upon  her  house.  There  are  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of 
Fredericksburg,  who  well  remember  the  matron,  as  seated 
in  an  old  fashioned  open  chaise,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing, almost  daily,  her  little  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
When  there,  she  would  ride  about  her  fields,  giving  her  or- 
ders, and  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed. 

Her  great  industry,  with  the  well  regulated  economy  of  all 
her  concerns,  enabled  the  matron  to  dispense  considerable 
charities  to  the  poor,  although  her  own  circumstances  were 
always  far  from  rich.  All  manner  of  domestic  economics,  so 
useful  in  those  times  of  privation  and  trouble,  met  her  zeal- 
ous attention  ;  while  every  thing  about  her  household  bore 
marks  of  her  care  and  management,  and  very  many  things 
the  impress  of  her  own  hands.  In  a  very  humble  dwelling, 
and  suffering  under  an  excruciating  disease,  (cancer  of  the 
breast,)  thus  lived  this  mother  of  the  first  of  men,  preserv- 
ing unchanged,  her  peculiar  nobleness  and  independence  of 
character. 

She  was  continually  visited  and  solaced  by  her  children, 
and  numerous  grand-children,  particularly  her  daughto*,  Mrs. 
Lewis.  To  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  this  lady, 
that  she  would  remove  to  her  house  and  pass  the  remaindei  of 
her  days  ;  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  her  son,  that  she: 
would  make  Mount  Vernon  the  home  of  her  age,  the  matron 
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replied, — "  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  and  dutiful  of- 
fers, but  my  wants  are  few  in  this  world,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  myself."  Her  son-in-law,  Col. 
Fielding  Lewis,  proposed  to  relieve  her  of  the  direction  of 
her  affairs  :  she  observed — "  Do  you,  Fielding,  keep  my 
books  in  order,  for  your  eyesight  is  better  than  mine  ;  but 
leave  the  executive  management  to  me." 

One  weakness  alone  attached  to  this  lofty-minded  and 
intrepid  woman  ;  and  that  proceeded  from  a  most  affecting 
cause.  She  was  afraid  of  lightning.  In  early  life  she  had  a 
female  friend  killed  by  her  side,  while  sitting  at  table — 
the  knife  and  fork  in  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  girl, 
were  melted  by  the  electric  fluid..  The  matron  never  recov- 
ered from  the  fright  and  shock  occasioned  by  this  distressing 
incident.  On  the  approach  of  a  thunder  cloud  she  would 
retire  to  her  chamber,  and  not  leave  it  again  till  the  storm 
had  passed  away. 

She  was  always  pious,  but  in  her  latter  days  her  devotions 
were  performed  in  private.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  repair- 
ing every  day  to  a  secluded  spot,  formed  by  rocks  and 
trees  near  her  dwelling,  where,  abstracted  from  the  world 
and  worldly  things,  she  communed  with  her  Creator,  in 
humiliation  and  prayer. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  it  was  at  length, 
on  the  return  of  the  combined  armies  from  Yorktown,  per- 
mitted to  the  mother  again  to  see  and  embrace  her  illustrious 
son.  So  soon  as  he  had  dismounted,  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  suite,  he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  his 
arrival,  and  to  know  when  it  would  be  her  pleasure  to 
receive  him.  And  now  mark  the  force  of  early  education 
and  habits,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  over  the  Per- 
sian school,  in  this  interview  of  the  Great  Washington  with 
his  admirable  parent  and  instructor.  No  pageantry  of  war 
proclaimed  his  coming,  no  trumpets  sounded,  no  banners 
waved.  Alone  and  on  foot,  the  Marshal  of  France,  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
America,  the  Deliver  of  his  country,  thef  Hero  of  the  age, 
repaired  to  pay  his  humble  duty  to  her  whom  he  venerated 
as  the  author  of  his  being,  the  founder  of  his  fortune  and  his 
fame.  For  full  well  he  knew  that  the  matron  would  not 
be  moved  by  all  the  pride  that  glory  ever  gave,  nor  by  all 
the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  power. 
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The  lady  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed  in  the 
works  of  domestic  industry,  when  the  good  news  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  further  told  that  the  victor  chief  was  in 
waiting  at  the  threshold.  She  welcomed  him  with  a  warm 
embrace,  and  by  the  well  remembered  and  endearing  name 
of  his  childhood  ;  enquiring  as  to  his  health,  she  remarked 
the  lines  which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials  had  made  on 
his  manly  countenance,  spoke  much  of  old  times  and  old 
friends,  but  of  his  glory — not  one  word  ! 

Meantime,  in  the  village  of  Fredericksburg  all  was  joy 
and  revelry  ;  the  town  was  crowded  with  the  officers  of  the 
French  and  American  armies,  and  with  gentlemen  from  all 
the  country  around,  who  hastened  to  welcome  the  conquerors 
of  Cornwallis.  The  citizens  made  arrangements  for  a 
splendid  ball,  to  which  the  mother  of  Washington  was 
specially  invited.  She  observed,  that  although  her  dancing 
days  were  pretty  well  over,  she  should  feel  happy  in  con- 
tributing to  the  general  festivity, — and  consented  to  attend. 

The  foreign  officers  were  anxious  to  see  the  mother  of 
their  chief.  They  had  heard  indistinct  rumors  respecting 
her  remarkable  life  and  character,  but  forming  their  judg- 
ments from  European  examples,  they  were  prepared  to 
expect  in  the  mother  that  glare  and  show,  which  would  have 
been  attached  to  the  parents  of  the  great  in  the  old  world. 
How  were  they  surprised  when  the  matron,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  son,  entered  the  room  !  She  was  arrayed  in  the 
very  plain  yet  becoming  garb  worn  by  the  Virginia  lady  of 
the  olden  time.  Her  address,  always  dignified  and  imposing, 
was  courteous  though  reserved.  She  received  the  compli- 
mentary attentions  which  were  profusely  paid  her,  without 
evincing  the  slightest  elevation,  and  at  an  early  hour,  wish- 
ing the  company  much  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures,  ob- 
served that  it  was  time  for  old  people  to  be  at  home,  retired, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son. 

The  foreign  officers  were  amazed  to  behold  one  whom  so 
many  causes  contributed  to  elevate,  preserving  the  even 
tenor  of  her  life,  while  such  a  blaze  of  glory  shone  upon 
her  name  and  offspring.  The  European  world  furnished  no 
examples  of  such  magnanimity.  Names  of  ancient  lore 
were  heard  to  escape  from  their  lips,  and  they  observed, 
that  "  if  such  were  the  matrons  of  America,  it  was  not 
wonderful  the  sons  were  illustrious." 
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It  was  on  this  festive  occasion  that  General  Washington 
danced  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Willis.  It  closed  his  dancing 
days.  The  minuet  was  much  in  vogue  at  that  period,  and 
was  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  display  of  the  splendid 
figure  of  the  chief,  and  his  natural  grace  and  elegance  of  air 
and  manner.  The  gallant  Frenchmen  who  were  present,  of 
which  fine  people  it  may  be  said  that  dancing  forms  one  of 
the  elements  of  their  existence,  so  much  admired  the  Ameri- 
can performance,  as  to  admit  that  a  Parisian  education  could 
not  have  improved  it.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, yielding  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  went 
down  some  dozen  couple,  in  the  contra-dance,  with  great 
spirit  and  satisfaction. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  repaired  to  Fredericksburg, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1784,  to 
pay  his  parting  respects  to  the  mother,  and  to  ask  her 
blessing. 

Conducted  by  one  of  her  grandsons,  he  approached  the 
house,  when  the  young  gentleman  observed — "  There,  Sir, 
is  my  grandmother."  Lafayette  beheld,  working  in  the 
garden,  clad  in  domestic  made  clothes,  and  her  grey  head 
covered  by  a  plain  straw  hat,  the  mother  of  "  his  hero  !  " 
The  lady  saluted  him  kindly,  observing — "  Ah,  Marquis  ! 
you  see  an  old  woman — but  come,  I  can  make  you  welcome 
•to  my  poor  dwelling,  without  the  parade  of  changing  my 
dress." 

Much  as  Lafayette  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  matron  be- 
fore, at  this  interesting  interview  he  was  charmed  and  struck 
with  wonder.  When  he  considered  the  great,  age,  the  tran- 
scendent elevation  of  her  son,  who,  surpassing  all  rivals  in  the 
race  of  glory,  "  bore  the  palm  alone" — and  at  the  same  time 
discovered  no  change  in  her  plain  yet  dignified  life  and  man- 
ners, he  became  assured  that  the  Roman  matron  could  flour- 
ish in  the  modern  day. 

The  Marquis  spoke  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  goodly  prospect  which  opened  upon  Indepen- 
dent America,  stated  his  speedy  departure  for  his  native 
land,  paid  the  tribute  of  his  heart,  his  love  and  admiration 
of  her  illustrious  son,  and  concluded  by  asking  her  blessing. 
She  blessed  him  ; — and  to  the  encomiums  which  he  had  lav- 
ished upon  his  hero  and  paternal  chief,  the  matron  replied  in 
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these    words : — "  I  am  not  surprised  at  what    George  has 
done,  for  he  was  always  a  very  good  boy." 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, the  Chief  Magistrate  repaired  to  Fredericksburg,  to 
pay  his  humble  duty  to  his  mother,  preparatory  to  his 
departure  for  New  York.  An  affecting  scene  ensued.  The 
son,  feelingly  remarked  the  ravages  which  a  torturing  disease 
had  made  upon  the  aged  frame  of  his  mother,  and  thus 
addressed  her : — 

"  The  people,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most 
flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief-magistracy  of 
these  United  States,  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions 
of  my  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
So  soon  as  the  public  business,  which  must  necessarily  be 
encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government,  can  be  disposed 
of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and" — 

Here  the  matron  interrupted  him — "  You  will  see  me  no 
more.  My  great  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  of  this 
world.  I  trust  in  God,  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a 
better.  But  go,  George,  fulfil  the  high  destinies  which 
Heaven  appears  to  assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's   blessing  be  with  you  always." 

The  President  was  deeply  affected.  His  head  rested 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  parent,  whose  aged  arm  feebly,  yet 
fondly,  encircled  his  neck.  That  brow,  on  which  fame  had 
wreathed  the  purest  laurel  virtue  ever  gave  to  created  man, 
relaxed  from  its  lofty  bearing.  That  look,  which  could  have 
awed  a  Roman  Senate  in  its  Fabrician  day,  was  bent  in  filial 
tenderness  upon  the  time-worn  features  of  the  venerable 
matron. 

The  great  man  wept.  A  thousand  recollections  crowded 
upon  his  mind,  as  memory,  retracing  scenes  long  past, 
carried  him  back  to  the  paternal  mansion,  and  the  days  of 
his  youth,  and  there  the  centre  of  attraction  was  his  mother ; 
whose  care,  instructions,  and  discipline  had  prepared  him  to 
reach  the  topmost  height  of  laudable  ambition, — yet  how 
were  his  glories  forgotten,  while  he  gazed  upon  her,  whom, 
wasted  by  time  and  malady,  he  must  soon  part  with  to  meet 
no  more. 
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The  matron's  predictions  were  true.  The  disease  which 
so  long  had  preyed  upon  her  frame  completed  its  triumph,  and 
she  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  rejoicing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  life  well  spent,  and  confiding  in  the  promises 
of  immortal  life  to  the  humble  believer. 

In  her  person,  the  matron  was  of  the  middle  size,  and 
finely  formed  ;  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly  marked. 
It  is  not  the  happiness  of  the  writer  to  remember  her, 
having  only  seen  her  with  infant  eyes.  The  sister  of  the 
Chief  he  perfectly  well  remembers.  She  was  a  most 
majestic  woman,  and  so  strikingly  like  the  brother,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  frolic  to  throw  a  cloak  around  her,  and  place 
a  military  hat  upon  her  head,  and  such  was  the  perfect 
resemblance,  that,  had  she  appeared  in  her  brother's  stead, 
battalions  would  have  presented  arms,  and  Senates  risen  to 
do  homage  to  the  Chief. 

In  her  latter  days,  the  mother  often  spoke  of  her  own 
good  boy,  of  the  merits  of  his  early  life,  of  his  love  and 
dutifulness  to  herself; — but  of  the  Deliverer  of  his  country, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  great  Republic,  she  never  spoke. 
Call  you  this  insensibility  ? — or  want  of  ambition  ?  Oh,  no, 
her  ambition  had  been  gratified  to  overflowing.  In  her 
Spartan  school  she* had  taught  him  to  be  good, — that  he 
became  great  when  the  opportunity  presented,  was  a  con- 
sequence, not  the  cause. 

Thus  lived  and  died  this  distinguished  woman.  Had  she 
been  a  Roman  matron,  statues  would  have  been  erected  to 
her  memory  in  the  Capitol,  and  we  should  have  read  in 
classic  pages  the  story  of  her  virtues. 

When  another  century  shall  have  elapsed,  and  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  our  descendants,  have  learned  the 
true  value  of  Liberty,  the  fame  of  our  Hero  will  gather 
a  glory  it  has  never  yet  been  invested  with ;  and  then 
will  youth  and  age,  maid  and  matron,  aged  and  bearded 
men,  with  pilgrim  step,  repair  to  the  novj  neglected  grave, 
of  the  Mother  of  Washington. 
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Come,  rouse  thee,  dearest ! — 'tis  not  well 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life's  current  to  a  flood. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all, 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall, 
Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills  ; 
And,  with  their  gloomy  shades,  conceal 
The  land-marks  Hope  would  else  reveal. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  now — I  know  thy  mind, 

And  would  its  strength  awaken  ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken  ! 
But  rouse  afresh  each  energy, 
And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee  ; 
Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weight, 
And  prove  thy  spirit  firmly  great; 
I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  wo. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life, 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control, 

Familiar  to  thy  Wife — 
For  deemest  thou  she  had  stooped  to  bind 
Her  fate  unto  a  common  mind  ? 
The  eagle-like  ambition,  nurs'd 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed,  with  its  Promethean  flame, 
The  shrine — than  sunk  her  so  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  from  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers — 
Shake  off  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam 

To  gild  each  cloud  which  lowers ; 
And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wished  for  goal — a  guiding  star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on, 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won ; 
That  quenchless  ray  thou'lt  ever  prove, 
In  fond,  undying,  Wedded  Love. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  moina. 
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Vision   of  Truth  : 
A.  Spanish  Tale,  from  SalvandVs  Don  Alonzo. 

One  of  Schiller s  Odes  represents  a  young  man  introduced 
into  a  sanctuary  of  ancient  Egypt,  where,  veiled  from  the 
profane  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes,  stood  the  image  of  Eternal  Truth. 
The  rash  intruder  presumptuously  raised  the  mysterious  veil, 
and  on  the  morrow  the  priests  found  him  stretched  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  temple,  struck  with  incurable  madness,  and 
raving  in  frantic  despair.  The  idea  is  impressive  and  striking 
in  itself;  and  there  are  moments  of  time,  and  conditions  of 
the  mind,  when  such  a  picture  is  calculated  to  sink  deeply 
into  the  soul.  I  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  ode,  but  the 
image  it  awakened  continued  to  haunt  me  in  sleep.  Agitated 
by  a  kind  of  delirium  of  the  imagination,  slumber  fell  upon 
my  eyelids,  but  caused  no  interruption  to  the  current  of  my 
thoughts. 

I  fancied  myself  to  be  wandering  amid  arid  and  barren 
mountains,  bewildered  in  their  savage  wilds.  Insensibly  I 
seemed  to  be  entering  one  of  those  subterranean  galleries  of 
my  country,  where  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  dug  for 
gold,  where  the  Goths  sought  a  refuge,  and  where  the  Sara- 
cens hunted  their  human  prey.  I  walked  in  darkness,  ex- 
cept that,  from  time  to  time,  a  glimmering  light  penetrated 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  illumined  this  abode  of 
horrors.  Plaintive  accents  or  frightful  howlings  re-echoed 
through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  the  cavern,  whose  only  tenants 
were  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  noxious  reptiles,  or  unclean 
animals  weltering  in  corruption. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  terror,  rose  a  gigantic  statue, 
enveloped  in  a  silver  shroud,  graven  with  unknown  and  mys- 
terious characters,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  colossus 
was  an  Isis,  transported  perhaps  into  ancient  Hesperia,  in  the 
days,  when,  according  to  the  recital  of  the  old  historians,  Sesos- 
tris  embraced  the  Peninsula  in  the  limits  of  the  empire  con- 
quered by  his  arms.  I  approached,  and  soon  discovered,  be- 
neath the  pendant  veil,  the  name  of  Truth,  traced  on  the 
pedestal  in  letters  of  fire. 

A  religious  awe  seized  on  my  soul.     '  What,'  cried  I,  *  this 
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terrible  power,  whose  mysteries  I  have  longed  to  penetrate, 
abides  there  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  my  regards  ;  I 
can  push  aside  the  thin  barrier,  which  veils  her  from  my 
view ;  but  the  example  of  the  wretch  sung  by  Schiller  con- 
founds me  ;  I  do  not  dare.'  '  Dare  !  '  echoed  an  imposing 
voice  ;  and  falling  on  my  knees,  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
inspiration,  I  raised  my  hands  to  the  sacred  veil.  The  tissue, 
which  I  feared  to  find  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  my  arm, 
was  of  the  lightest  silk;  and  the  corner,  which  I  touched, 
yielded  to  my  slightest  movement.  In  a  moment  the  earth 
is  brightened  by  a  new  day  and  all  is  changed  around  me  : 
broken  rocks  throw  up  their  sharp  points  here  and  there  ; 
steep  paths  appear  in  the  distance,  mingled  with  perilous 
gulfs  ;  the  serpent  rears  his  head,  but  it  is  no  longer  armed 
with  the  envenomed  dart ;  again  the  precipices  become  easy 
to  avoid  or  pass  over ;  and  there  is  no  path  so  rough  as  not 
to  be  carpeted  with  flowers. 

Emboldened  by  these  changes,  I  proceeded  to  raise  the 
rest  of  the  magic  curtain,  and  prostrated  myself,  dazzled 
and  amazed,  under  the  floods  of  light  poured  out  from  the 
new  world  around  me.  The  dark  vault  of  the  cavern  was 
opened,  the  firmament  displayed  above  my  head  its  globes  of 
flame,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sublime  harmony  of  the 
spheres,  celebrating  the  praises  of  Him,  who  created  senti- 
ment and  intelligence,  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  My 
feeble  sight  could  not  have  penetrated  this  ocean  of  splen- 
dor, even  had  I  presumed  to  think  of  reading  the  bright 
volume  of  the  skies.  But  near  me,  upon  a  vast  tripod  of 
bronze,  with  her  eyes  elevated  towards  heaven,  and  a  bal- 
ance and  square  in  her  hand,  sat  the  auspicious  Divinity, 
whom  I  had  so  often  invoked.  She  displayed,  under  a 
light  tunic,  her  transparent,  her  divine  beauty,  sometimes 
exhibiting  only  the  stature,  the  look,  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  mortal,  sometimes  escaping  from  my  dazzled  sight, 
and  sometimes  elevating  her  radiant  brow  into  the  region  of 
innumerable  suns  and  of  eternal  melodies.  Around  her 
shone  a  brilliant  and  balmy  atmosphere,  which  developed  in 
my  heart,  as  I  breathed  it,  a  joy  indescribable,  and  a  force 
as  it  were  superhuman. 

Farther  off  reposed  upon  the  clouds,  like  travellers  whose 
journey  is  ended,  about  sixty  white  haired  spirits.  The 
remotest  of  them  were  clad  in  the  spoils  of   wild  beasts  ; 
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others  in  the  flowing  oriental  robe,  the  Greek  mantle,  the 
Roman  toga ;  some  in  the  tunic  of  Christian  priests,  others 
in  armor  of  warriors  from  the  north,  or  in  the  costume  of 
later  times.  Whatever  else  might  distinguish  them,  whether 
they  held  to  view  the  trowel  of  Semiramis  or  Cheops,  the 
tables  of  Solon  or  Numa,  the  crosier  of  our  pontiffs,  or  the 
compass  of  Columbus, — all,  gashed  and  bloody,  bore  at  the 
same  time  in  their  features  something  of  a  cruel  and  agonized 
look.  Still,  as  my  eye  receded  from  the  first  among  them, 
whose  hair  was  wet  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  amid  the 
waters,  their  attitude  or  their  countenance  manifested  more 
of  intelligence  and  of  dignity,  more  of  satisfaction  and  of 
energy.  He  among  them  who  sat  nearest  to  me,  remarkable 
for  an  air  of  meditation  mingled  with  an  expression  of  irony, 
was  engaged  in  removing  blood-spots  from  his  hand,  while 
near  him  appeared  one  still  young,  who,  in  listening  to  his 
companion,  agitated  vehemently  a  book  and  a  sword,  con- 
cealed beneath  his  mantle.  The  youthful  genius  approached 
the  mysterious  figure. 

f  I  come,'  said  he,  '  to  reproach  you  with  the  vanity  of 
your  promises.  You  proclaimed  that  the  long  sufferings  of 
mankind  should  not  be  lost  upon  them  ;  that  a  brighter  future 
was  about  to  bless  the  earth  ;  and  I  believed  I  might  at 
length  march  on  free  and  fortunate.  So  far  from  it,  conquer- 
ors enslave  the  world  ;  it  is  filled  with  prejudices,  and  given 
up  to  oppression. — Speak  : — Is  it  not  I,  whom  mortals  call 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  if  so  what  faith  «is  due  to  your 
assurances  ? 

(  Son  of  time,  listen,'  she  replied,  detaching  her  eyes 
from  the  balance,  on  which  they  were  fixed ;  e  the  evils 
whereof  you  complain  are  at  the  same  time  the  work  and 
chastisement  of  mankind.  You  would  not  inherit  the  mise- 
ries of  your  sixty  predecessors  ;  why  have  you  partaken  of 
their  passions  and  their  vices  ?  Why,  after  the  experience 
of  six  thousand  years,  are  not  the  governors  at  last  weary  of 
corruption,  and  the  governed  of  abasement  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  nations  continue  to  vibrate  between  slavery  and  anarchy  ? 
The  human  race  received  from  the  Author  of  being  the 
benefit  of  free  will ;  let  man  employ  it  but  once,  in  preferring 
moderation  to  violence,  justice  to  force,  the  manly  enjoyments 
of  liberty  to  the  lethargy  of  servitude. — I  have  promised 
that  one  day  they  shall  do  so  ;  but  this  future,  you  alone  can 
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hasten  it  on.  Already  is  your  condition  better  than  that  of 
all  the  ages  which  have  preceded — you  have  received  in 
deposit,  knowledge  more  vast,  doctrines  more  elevated,  in- 
stitutions more  nearly  allied  to  equity,  manners  more  gentle  ; 
may  you,  constant  in  your  purposes,  extend  the  progress  of 
reason  and  of  public  morals  !  May  it  not  be  your  lot  to 
deserve  that  future  generations  should  curse  your  memory, 
and  accuse  you  of  having  perverted  the  destinies  of  man  !  ' 

c  What  derision,'  replied  the  genius,  l  to  utter  vows  which 
you  yourself  might  accomplish  !  Why,  instead  of  happiness 
and  of  glory,  do  you  send  me  misfortunes  and  outrages  ? ' 

'  Rash  being,'  answered  the  Immortal, '  must  I  tell  you  once 
more,  that  your  sufferings  attest  my  justice  ?  The  whole 
human  race  is  but  as  a  single  man  in  presence  of  the  Father 
of  life.  He  declared,  when  the  ages  sprang  into  birth,  that 
evil  should  grow  out  of  vices,  and  good  from  virtues.  The 
decree,  once  pronounced,  continues  to  be  accomplished  for- 
ever. Reflect  on  yourself;  interrogate  your  recollections  of 
bygone  times  ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  wherever  there  is 
a  reverse,  crime  had  preceded  it.  The  fall  of  empires,  war, 
bloody  reactions,  all  those  great  vicissitudes,  which  the  world, 
in  its  impiety,  calls  the  sports  of  chance,  are  nothing  but  merit- 
ed expiations.  I  promise  that  I  will  cease  to  send  tyranny 
upon  the  earth,  whenever  there  shall  be,  neither  excesses  to 
provoke,  nor  cowardice  to  suffer,  its  outrages.' 

The  genius  inclined  his  head  in  chastened  submission,  and 
passed  on.  I  burned  with  desire  to  consult  the  oracle  in  my 
turn.  '  O  thou,  whoever  thou  art,'  I  cried,  i  is  it  forbidden 
a  simple  mortal  to  interrogate  thee  ?  ' 

'  Speak,'  replied  the  celestial  voice,  '  I  answer  to  all  who 
address  me,  and  it  is  but  too  rarely  that  I  have  occasion  to 
answer.' 

'  Who  art  thou,'  I  continued,  '  thou  whose  hand  seems  to 
hold  the  reins  of  the  world  ?  ' 

'  Who  am  I  ?  Men  call  me  Fortune.  They  think  me. 
blind  and  changeable.  You  see  that  I  repose  on  a  throne 
of  brass,  and  bear  the  balance  of  justice  in  my  hand,  instead 
of  the  bandage  of  blind  fate  on  my  eyes.  Daughter  of  the 
Most  High,  who  created  me  after  his  own  image,  I  am  Con- 
science, appointed  by  Providence  to  be  the  minister  of  his 
judgments,  and  the  arbiter  of  human  vicissitudes.  It  is  I, 
who,  weighing  all  actions  and  all  thoughts,  have  received  the 
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mission  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  I  dispense  to  families, 
to  states,  happiness  or  misfortune,  according  to  their  several 
merits.' 

'  Oh  queen  of  the  earth,'  cried  I,  '  when  pestilence,  war 
and  famine  desolate  our  provinces,  these  fatal  ravages  strike 
without  discrimination,  and  the  just  suffers  with  the  unjust.' 

'Think  you,'  she  replied,  'that  many  of  those  who  fall, 
have  invariably  been  sincere  friends,  faultless  husbands,  in- 
corruptible magistrates  ?  The  purely  just  exists  not :  and  if 
he  did,  why  should  he  complain  of  the  trials,  which  his  virtue 
undergoes,  or  of  the  death  which  assures  him  a  recompense  ? 
Recompenses  are  not  wholly  in  heaven,  nor  wholly  on 
earth.' 

I  heard  ;  my  trembling  lips  could  hardly  articulate,  '  Why 
do  we  sometimes  see  the  just  cause  overcome  ?  The  most 
righteous   nation ' 


'  Stop !  tell  me,  where  is  the  righteous  cause,  which 
crimes  have  not  stained  ?  Where  is  the  nation,  which  has 
not  called  rapine  and  murder  to  its  aid  ?  which,  after  having 
been  violent  in  the  days  of  its  triumph,  has  not  shown  itself 
pusillanimous,  mean,  apostate,  in  the  time  of  adversity  ? 
Produce  the  man,  the  party,  the  people,  who  have  for  their 
device  Justice  and  Constancy,  and  I  engage  to  deliver  up  to 
them  the  world,  and  deliver  it  to  them  forever.' 

I  was  silent,  astonished  at  what  I  had  heard.  The  angel 
resumed  ;  c  All  the  error  of  mortals  consists  in  confounding 
happiness  with  prosperity.  Oftentimes  prosperity  is,  in  my 
hands,  only  a  chastisement,  as  well  for  them,  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  as  for  those,  to  whom  it  is  denied.  Happiness  does 
not  arise  from  success  obtained,  but  from  duties  accomplished. 
It  is  in  me  that  it  resides.  I  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  all  men, 
to  purify  and  embellish  their  lives.  To  them,  who  are  wise 
enough  to  understand  me,  I  impart  ineffable  pleasures,  of 
which  the  misjudging  know  not :  I  am  Felicity ;  I  am  Glory  ; 
and  through  me  alone  Love  exists.' 

In  saying  these  words,  the  Immortal  extended  towards  me 
one  of  her  hands.  While  I  rapturously  seized  the  divine 
hand,  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul,  borne  upon  wings  of  fire,  was 
soaring  upwards  to  associate  with  the  contemplations  and  the 
delights  of  the  celestial  sanctuaries.  In  the  midst  of  this 
divine  ecstacy,  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  towards  the 
daughter  of  heaven,  and  started  to  find  in  her  place  only  a 
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simple  woman,  but  of  ravishing  beauty,  grace,  and  nobleness, 
having  a  look  of  inspiration  in  her  countenance  and  her 
smile,  her  brow  radiant,  her  head  illumined  by  the  vivid 
reflection  of  the  dazzling  splendors  of  the  firmament. 

Overcome  with  emotion  I  awoke  ;  and  although  the  soft 
and  noble  images,  which  had  just  been  filling  me  with  rap- 
ture, were  vanished,  yet  a  delicious  tranquillity  succeeded 
to  the  late  commotion  of  my  senses  ;  and  the  vision  of  the 
night,  while  it  purified  my  soul,  poured  into  it  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  liberty. 

Vicente. 
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They  bore  her  to  the  window,  for  she  longed 

To  look  yet  once  again  upon  the  earth. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  had  harried  to  the  past, 

Since  last  her  gentle  brow  had  felt  a  breath 

Of  the  pure  breeze  ;  for  'tis  the  way  of  man, 

That  which  in  health  is  life,  when  sickness  lays 

Creation's  lord  in  lowliness,  becomes 

A  very  poison  ;  and  the  Zepli3rr's  touch, 

That  used  to  cool  him  in  the  summer's  heat, 

Is  painful  now;  the  casement  is  closed  up, 

To  bar  the  heaven's  pure  sunlight  from  his  eye. — 

And  he,  the  gayest,  noisiest  of  the  gay, 

Whose  laugh  rung  loudest  in  the  halls  of  mirth, 

Shrinks  from  a  very  whisper.     And  the  man 

Whose  pride  hath  been  in  battles,  whose  repose 

Was  deep,  and  sweet  beneath  the  cannon's  roar, 

Is  troubled  by  the  lifting  of  a  latch. 

So  had  it  been  with  Harriet ;  but  now 

The  step  of  death  was  fast  upon  her  way. 

The  word  was  out ;  and  it  could  matter  nought 

To  change  the  doom  of  death,  though  the  cold  wind, 

Or  ruthless  storm,  had  beat  upon  her  now. 

She  knew  her  hour  was  come ;  and  longed  to  look 

Once  more  upon  the  earth,  whose  path  had  been 

So  beautiful  to  her.     The  evening  breeze 

Lifted  her  auburn  locks,  and  one  light  curl 

Stole  from  its  wonted  place,  and  softly  dropped, 
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Shading  her  eager  eye,  that,  rapt  in  thought, 
Looked  a  last,  sad  farewell  upon  the  scene. 
She  put  it  back  again,  and  a  faint  smile 
Flitted  across  her  cheek,  for  memory 
Recalled  the  hours  of  youthful  vanity  ; 
When  she  had  used  to  draw  those  ringlets  out, 
In  wild  luxuriance,  floating  loosely  round 
Her  beautiful  neck,  or  sleeping,  (like  the  locks, 
Woven  in  fairy  dreams,)  so  witchingly 
Upon  her  snow  white  shoulders ;  aye  and  now, 
Though  Death,  unsparing  Death,  had  set  the  seal 
Of  his  cold  marble  kiss  upon  her  brow, 
He  had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
Those  ringlets  were  the  same — and  if  her  neck 
Were  whiter  for  the  grave,  the  deep  contrast 
Served  but  to  thrill  the  heart,  ay  doubly  more, 
That  looked  upon  her  then.     O  why  hath  heaven 
Caused  that  the  dying  radiance  of  the  fire 
Should  be  most  glorious  ;    why  hath  he  caused 
The  parting  spirit  to  endue  itself 
With  tenfold  loveliness  ?     O  why  allowed 
That  more  than  earthly  splendor  to  light  up 
The  radiance  of  the  eye,  or  beam  upon 
The  wasting  cheek,  as  if  the  cords  of  love 
Must  be  made  stronger  then,  and  the  fond  heart 
Burst  with  its  agony  ?     How  dark,  and  dread, 
Are  the  mysterious  movings  of  our  God  ! 
Yet,  in  this  awful  moment,  hath  he  sent 
A  hope  and  confidence  that  bids  the  soul 
Say,  "Not  my  will,  but,  (Father,)  thine  be  done." 
It  was  that  hour  when  the  deep  shades  of  night 
Mingle  among  the  sun's  expiring  rays, 
Tempering  their  radiant  glory  with  the  mild 
And  chastened  gloom  of  evening;  the  small  birds 
Nestled  among  the  trees,  and  every  throat 
Swelled  with  its  thrilling  melody  ;  the  leaves 
Seemed  as  a  sleep  were  on  them — for  they  lay 
All  still  and  motionless.     But  now  the  breeze 
Came  laughing  in  its  joy,  and  ruffled  them 
With  its  wild  careless  moving:  now  it  came, 
Hurrying  in  fits  along,  as  if  the  sound 
Had  charmed  it  to  delirium  ;  and  then 
It  madly  rocked  the  trees — now  stayed  again, 
As  it  were  tranced  by  that  sweet  carolling. 
The  veil  of  night  hung  lower,  and  the  hush 
Of  darkness  rested  on  the  weary  earth. 
The  dying  girl  gazed  more  intensely  on — 
Her  pale  lips  quivered  slightly,  and  she  spake — 
"O  Night!  thou  type  of  Death !  his  mighty  arm, 
Conquering  the  day  of  life,  as  thou  the  light 
And  beauty  of  the  world  ;  yet  even  now 
'Tis  not  a  rayless  gloom  ;  for  the  far  west, 
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Glowing  with  golden  beams,  thus  joyfully 

Tells  of  a  day  beyond.     O  ye  who  doubt 

Man  hath  another  being,  come  and  watch 

The  dying  of  a  Christian.     When  the  sun 

Of  his  poor  earthly  being  hath  gone  down, 

And  set  behind  the  grave  ;  when  not  a  star 

Bums  o'er  his  traveled  way  ;  when  more  thnn  night 

Spreads  its  deep  pall  upon  the  brightest  forms 

Of  cherished  worldliness,  see  how  the  dawn 

Of  an  immortal  morning  glows  along 

The  confines  of  eternity,  and  pours 

The  holy  light  of  faith  upon  his  soul. 

I  do  not  fear  to  die — for  God  hath  been 

A  tried  support — and  I  can  trust  his  arm 

To  guide  me  '  through  the  waters.'     And  thou,  Earth — 

I  do  not  love  to  leave  thee,  thou  hast  seemed 

So  beautiful  and  pleasant.     Heaven  hath  turned 

The  thorns  of  life  from  me,  and  Eden-like, 

It  hath  borne  sweetness  ;  ay,  indeed  'tis  hard 

To  leave  thee,  for  thyself — yet  it  must  be. — 

Now  I  am  almost  ready  ;    I  would  shake 

These  fetters  of  my  worldliness  away, 

And  stay  no  longer.     This  is  the  dread  point, 

Balanced  between  Eternity  and  Time, 

Where  the  mazed  soul  may  stay  awhile  and  gaze 

Upon  its  destiny.     O,  it  is  strange 

The  spirit  can  so  leave  the  certainty 

Of  its  existence  here,  and  launch  away 

Upon  this  unknown  sea,  and  feel  no  dread. 

Yet  it  is  so :  I  can  look  calmly  back 

On  the  receding  past,  and  though  the  tide 

Of  ebbing  life  flows  swiftly,  there  is  joy 

Writ  on  the  page  of  time.     But  not  again 

Would  I  turn  back  to  taste  it,  for  my  course 

Is  upward  on  to  glory,  that  no  pang 

Of  parting  e,er  may  tarnish.     I  have  fixed 

The  anchor  of  my  hope  upon  '  the  rock 

Of  endless  ages,'  and  fear  not  to  die." 

She  called  them  all  around,  and  every  one 
Bade  her  their  last  "  Adieu."     She  did  not  look 
Upon  their  faces,  lest  the  holy  calm 
That  dwelt  upon  her  soul  might  be  disturbed 
By  sorrowful  remembrances.     They  pressed 
Her  hand  in  tearful  silence,  and  passed  on. 
She  spake  not — moved  not ; — yet  it  did  not  seem 
The  sleep  of  death  were  there  :  'twas  not  the  look 
Of  lifeless  quietude,  upon  that  face ; 
But  as  a  dream  of  happiness  had  come, 
And  wreathed  a  smile  upon  her  lovely  cheek. 
Not  that  of  health,  in  laughing  dimples  set, 
But  as  the  soul  had  left  the  deep  impress 
Of  its  unearthly  form  upon  the  clay, 
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In  token  of  its  parting  ;  or  the  high 
Spirit  of  heaven  had  passed,  and  set  the  seal 
Of  God  upon  her  brow.     Angels  hung  low, 
To  gaze  upon  that  smile ;  and  as  they  saw, 
(Fixed  in  its  holy  beauty,)  the  untold, 
Immortal  name  of  spirits  glorified, 
The  music  of  etherial  voices  rose, 
Swelling  in  richer  notes,  and  still  above, 
Seraph  to  seraph  answered,  and  the  whole 
Invisible  host  of  heaven  bowed  down, 
And  gave  to  God  the  glory. 

Qui? 


My  Books. 


-From  the  day 


Of  earliest  childhood,  to  the  present  hour, 

Books,  dear  books 

Have  been  and  are  my  comforts — morn  and  night — 

Adversity — prosperity — at  home — abroad — 

In  health  or  sickness — good  or  ill  report — 

The  same  firm  friends — the  same  refreshment  still, 

The  source  of  consolation — Nay  e'en  here 

Their  magic  power  they  lose  not,  still  the  same 

Their  matchless  influence  — e'en  in  this  Prison-house." 

Dodd's  Thoughts  in  Prison. 

Yes,  ye  dear  companions  of  my  life,  with  the  imprisoned 
poet  can  I  declare,  that  from  my  earliest  childhood  to  the 
present  hour,  ye  have  been,  and  still  are  my  supreme  delight. 
Shall  I  not  yield  then  to  the  promptings  of  gratitude,  and 
speak  your  praise  ?  I  was  young  and  am  now  old — have  lived 
in  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  life — have  passed  through 
a  variety  of  scenes — have  known  what  it  was  to  be  slight- 
ed and  uncared  for — to  be  respected  and  beloved — to 
be  sick  and  sorrowful,  to  be  gay  and  happy — to  live  in 
crowds,  and  dwell  in  solitude.  But  amidst  all  these  vicissi- 
tudes, there  was  one  thing  that  never  changed — my  books ! 
when  forsaken  by  other  friends,  they  were  with  me  still — 
when  happy,  they  made  me  happier — when  sad,  they  enli- 
vened—  when  sick,  they  amused — when  troubled,  they  sooth- 
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ed  me.  Thus,  in  every  condition,  lessening  the  evils,  and 
increasing  the  blessings  of  life.  Gibbon  says,  "  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  the  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading,  he 
acquired  in  his  childhood,  for  the  treasures  of  India.  It 
became,"  continued  he,  "  a  passion  which  derived  fresh  vigor 
from  enjoyment,  and  supplied  each  day,  each  hour,  with  a 
perpetual  source  of  independent  and  rational  enjoyment." 

In  fact,  of  all  the  inventions  of  man,  I  know  of  none  that 
so  completely /satisfies  that  thirst  of  happiness,  which  is  a 
moral  instinct  of  our  nature  prompting  a  continual  search  for 
its  gratification.  Mere  amusement  never  did  fill  the  aching 
void  of  the  human  heart,  or  content  the  cravings  of  our 
intellectual  desires. 

As  well  might  ideas  satisfy  the  animal  appetite,  as  sensual 
pleasures  satisfy  the  soul :  each  must  have  its  appropriate 
good,  and  books  are  the  vast  magazines  in  which  nutriment 
for  the  mind  is  stored  up. 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  them  as  the  depositaries  of  science 
— the  deep  well-springs  of  knowledge  ;  access  to  which 
would  require  high  intellectual  power,  long,  persevering 
endeavor,  consuming  labor  : — not  those  stores  of  learning, 
hidden  from,  and  inaccessible  to  common  minds,  unless  ex- 
plored with  the  midnight  lamp. — No,  I  speak  of  that  litera- 
ture, which,  like  an  overflowing  fountain,  sends  forth  streams 
in  every  direction,  fertilizing  the  soil  through  which  they 
flow — a  fountain  crowned  with  flowers,  which  may  be  gather- 
ed by  the  morning  light,  without  labor  or  fatigue. 

The  social  condition  of  woman  surrounds  her  with  circum- 
stances, which  seldom  admit  of  that  isolation  and  devotion, 
which  the  acquisition  of  science  and  deep  learning  requires. 
But  as  seldom  does  that  situation  preclude  her  from  the 
pleasures  of  literature  ;  and  all  that  I  would  now  enforce,  is, 
that  there  are  no  others  that  so  completely  satisfy  the  desire 
of  enjoyment,  which  is  ever  leading  us  in  search  of  pleasing 
objects. 

Books  render  us  more  completely  independent  of  the 
external  circumstances  of  fortune,  than  any  other  resource 
whatever :  cheap  pleasures  which  need  not  wealth  to  be 
enjoyed — self-sufficient  pleasures,  which  need  not  compan- 
ionship :  which  in  the  poorest  habitation,  the  most  solitary 
situation,  have  equal,  if  not  greater  power  to  charm,  than 
in  the  midst    of  wealth,    splendor,    or   convivial    crowds. — 
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Most  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  necessarily  limited,  and 
only  at  the  command  of  those  who  can  pay  well  for  them  : 
but  this,  the  purest,  the  most  inexhaustible,  the  ever  varying, 
the  ever  delightful,  is  to  be  had,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
without  money  and  without  price.  The  institutions  of  socie- 
ty proclaim  to  the  hungry  mind,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  have, 
seek  and  ye  shall  find."  The  pleasures  derived  from  books 
are  now  as  open  to  all  as  those  derived  from  nature.  Indi- 
vidual right  is  not  necessary  to  their  enjoyment ;  nay,  he 
that  owns  not  a  book  may  exclaim,  like  him  who  owned  not 
an  acre, 

u  For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine, 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine." 

For  so  accessible  and  wide  spread  are  the  treasures  of  liter- 
ature that   few,  if  any,  are  excluded. 

Books  possess  the  power  of  supplying  not  only  the  de- 
ficiencies of  fortune,  but  of  friends  ;  and  when  the  actual 
world  is  dark  and  desolate  around  us,  they  can  create  a  world 
of  their  own,  filled  with  satisfaction  and  delights,  free  from 
the  anxieties  and  perturbations  that  are  inseparable  from  real 
life  :  or  at  least  they  have  the  power,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
beautifully  describes,  "  to  relieve  us  from  the  oppressive 
sadness  we  feel  when  abandoned  and  forlorn,  from  that  icy 
hand  with  which  misfortune  presses  on  us,  when  destitute  of 
sympathy  and  compassion.  The  expression  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  virtuous  affections  excite  sympathetic  emotions — 
they  expand  the  mind  to  general  ideas,  and  divert  our 
thoughts  from  personal  sufferings — they  form  a  society  for  us, 
and  open  a  communion  of  thought  and  feeling  between 
us  and  those  who  have  long  ceased  to  live — or  with  those, 
who,  still  living,  are  separated  and  personally  unknown. 

"  In  the  desolation  of  exile — in  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon — 
at  the  approach  of  danger  or  of  death,  often  has  some  pas- 
sage in  a  favorite  author  reanimated  the  prostrate  soul — 
while  I  read — while  I  touch  perhaps  the  page  on  which  the 
author's  tears  have  fallen,  kindred  emotions  are  awakened, 
and  I  enter  into  a  kind  of  fellowship  and  intercourse  with 
one,  whose  cruel  destiny  I  deplore — we  have  felt  alike  ! — 
but  the  heart  which  ages  ago  was  agonized  by  similar  feelings 
has  long  since  been  at  rest — soon   will  mine  be   so  too. — 
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In  my  case  there  is  nothing  singular  ;  let  me  then  calmly 
endure  the  common  destiny  of  man,  and  lose  the  individuality 
of  suffering  by  reflecting  on  those  who  have  passed  away, 
and  those  who  are  to  come." — Again,  "  how  delightful  is  it 
to  find  a  writer  who  has  treasured  up  all  the  care-soothing 
reflections — all  the  efforts  of  reason,  which  have  contributed 
to  solace  the  unfortunate  in  their  sufferings. — How  consoling 
the  sympathy  thus  excited — how  instructive  the  unbought 
experience  thus  derived  from  books." 

Thus  we  see  in  the  most  sad  and  deplorable  situations, 
books  can  supply  the  place  of  sympathizing  friends. 

While  men  can  seek  relief  from  care  or  sorrow  in  active 
duties  or  public  amusements,  women  are  confined  by  the 
decorums  of  society  to  the  seclusion  of  home — often  a 
cheerless  and  solitary  seclusion.  What  resource  remains  for 
them  ?  There  is  none  to  be  compared  with  that  which  books 
afford.  "The  fear  of  being  alone,"  says  Zimmerman,  "  is 
no  longer  felt  when  the  mind  has  acquired  the  power  of 
employing  itself  in  some  agreeable  study.  Ill  humor  may 
be  banished,  anxiety  allayed,  restlessness  quieted,  by  a  regu- 
lar course  of  reading."  Books  cannot  indeed  be  perused 
without  producing  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  and  tem- 
per :  they  are  the  most  certain  and  safe  antidotes  to  lassitude 
and  discontent,  and  enable  an  individual  to  become  his  own 
companion  and  to  find  his  best  and  most  cheerful  company  in 
his  own  mind.  Are  they  not  then  invaluable  to  woman,  who 
is  exposed  to  the  solitary  endurance  of  petty  but  most  cor- 
rosive cares — of  unparticipated  solicitudes — of  the  weari- 
some monotony  of  in-door  life — where  like  the  mill-horse 
she  must  daily  tread  the  same  round  of  duty  ?  Introduce 
books,  and  the  scene  is  changed  as  by  enchantment — variety 
succeeds  monotony — the  sense  of  petty  vexations  is  lost  in 
livelier  interests,  and  the  excited  mind,  roused  into  action, 
throws  off  the  weight  by  which  it  was  oppressed. 

But  even  in  her  happiest  state,  when  surrounded  by 
friends  and  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune,  woman  has 
many  hours,  which  the  gayest  life  cannot  supply  with  amuse- 
ment— many  hours  when  she  is  left  to  herself,  and  being 
exempted  by  affluence  from  the  necessity  of  occupation, 
she  is  idle,  listless,  and  dissatisfied — nay,  the  very  nature 
of  her  engagements  produces  this  state  of  feeling — since 
sameness  and  repetition  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  please. 
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The  most  creative  imagination  that  ever  labored  in  the  ser- 
vice of  these  favorites  of  fortune,  cannot  invent  new  and 
untiring  amusements.  For  ages  and  ages  the  same  have 
been  handed  down  in  succession  to  each  new  generation. 
Theatres,  dances,  games,  assemblies,  &c.  have  been  tried 
to  relieve  the  rich  and  the  fashionable  from  the  most  in- 
supportable of  all  burthens — that  of  time. — In  vain — their 
novelty  and  variety  are  soon  exhausted — and  these  victims 
of  ennui,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power  can  gain  no  respite 
from  the   burthen  of  unoccupied  time  ! 

Books  and  books  alone,  have  power  to  break  this  potent 
spell.  Setting  aside  the  instruction  they  impart,  and  the 
dignity  which  cultivated  intellect  confers,  they  are,  as  mere 
time-killers,  more  efficacious  than  any  other  invention.  For- 
tunately there  are  books  for  all  grades  of  intellect,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  pleasure  they  bestow  is  of 
course  in  due  proportion ;  the  classic  reader  will  have  a 
richer  feast  than  the  mere  novel  reader  ;  yet  even  the  light- 
est of  light  reading  is  the  source  of  more  continuous,  enliven- 
ing, and  interesting  enjoyment  than  any  of  the  common-place 
pursuits  of  the  rich  and  gay.  Yes,  the  lowest  pleasures  of 
books  are  preferable  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  fashion. — 
Their  variety  is  unbounded — and  what  is  better,  they  are 
free  from  the  bitter  alloys  which  rivalry,  jealousy,  envy, 
mortified  vanity,  and  offended  pride  mingle  with  the  plea- 
sures of  society.  Madame  Genlis  says,  "  How  I  pity  those 
who  have  no  love  for  reading !  I  have  passed  my  youth 
amidst  amusements,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  society,  but 
I  can  assert  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  never  tasted  plea- 
sures so  true  and  satisfying  as  those  I  have  found  in  books. — 
The  days  that  succeed  brilliant  entertainments,  are  always 
melancholy,  but  those  which  succeed  nights  of  study  are 
delicious ;  we  have  gained  something,  and  we  recall  such 
hours,  not  only  without  disgust  or  regret,  but  with  con- 
summate satisfaction. "  And  Pope,  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame, 
the  very  idol  of  polite  and  fashionable  circles,  writes  that 
"  one  single  day,  passed  in  literary  leisure  at  home,  affords 
my  mind  more  real  pleasure  than  all  the  circles  of  fashion- 
able entertainment  can  bestow." 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  books  bestow  superior  only  to 
the  frivolous  amusements  of  society. — Cicero,  at  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  and  enjoying  the  honors,   and  luxuries,  and 
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gratifications  of  glory  and  fortune,  challenged  them  all  to 
stand  in  competition  with  the  calm  delights  of  intellectual 
pleasure — "  pleasures,"  he  exclaims,  "  which  never  fail  to 
improve  and  gather  strength  with  years." 

And  Pliny  too,  in  an  equally  happy  and  exalted  situation, 
contrasting  his  life  at  Laurentown  with  that  in  Rome,  ex- 
claims, "  Here  I  live  undisturded  by  rumor,  free  from  anx- 
ious solicitudes  of  hope  or  fear,  conversing  only  with  my 
books.  True  and  genuine  life  !  more  perhaps  to  be  desired 
than  employments  of  any  kind.  My  studies  form  both  an 
entertainment  and  consolation  to  me,  and  as  there  is  no  plea- 
sure I  prefer  to  them,  so  there  is  no  uneasiness  they  do  not 
alleviate.  In  this  season  therefore,  of  dejection,  occasioned 
by  the  indisposition  of  my  wife,  the  dangerous  illness  of  some 
of  my  servants,  and  the  death  of  others,  I  have  recourse  to 
my  books,  as  to  the  sovereign  consolers  of  my  sorrows.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  they  teach  me  a  greater  sensibility  to  misfor- 
tunes, but  they  teach  me,  too,  how  to  bear  them  with  more 
patience." 

But  the  examples  which  might  be  quoted  to  prove  that 
books  are  the  source  of  the  highest  pleasure  are  numberless. 
One  more  shall  suffice  at  present.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of 
the  library  at  Leyden,  confined  as  he  was,  all  day  and  every 
day  ;  instead  of  finding  his  situation  wearisome,  says,  "  I  no 
sooner  come  into  the  library  than  I  bolt  the  door,  and  ex- 
clude lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse 
is  idleness,  who  is  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy 
herself;  and  here,  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so 
many  divine  souls,  1  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and 
snch  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones  aad  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness." — Yet  I  cannot  forbear 
one  other  instance  among  the  many  which  rush  on  my  mind, 
as  it  proves  that  the  pleasures  bestowed,  can  even  compen- 
sate for  the  confinement  and  suffering  inflicted  by  disease. 
Garve,  a  German  author,  thanks  the  Almighty  with  a  sort  of 
rapture  for  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  because  it  had 
revealed  to  him  the  high  enjoyments  of  literary  pursuits. 

Well  may  the  poet  hail  their  "  magic  power ,"  and  "match- 
less influence ,"  since  they  can  thus  charm  away  the  sense  of 
pain  and  sickness — with  him  can  I,  too,  exclaim, 

"  Books,  dear  books,  have  been  and  are  ray  comforts." 
52 
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In  my  youth  they  were  my  best  and  dearest  friends  ;  their 
memory  is  most  precious,  and  even  now,  the  rapture  they 
then  inspired,  gleams  on  me  with  a  reflected  brightness,  and 
imparts  a  glow  to  the  grey  evening  of  my  days,  like  that 
which  we  see  on  the  autumnal  skies,  long  after  the  sun  has 
set. — Yes,  even  in  the  gayest  period  of  my  life,  I  preferred 
solitude  and  my  books  to  the  scenes  of  mirth  and  society. 
Living  in  a  large  family  the  only  solitary  spot  I  could  call  my 
own,  was  a  little  room,  I  fitted  up  in  the  garret.  Oh  I  ye 
happy,  ye  undescribably  happy  hours  passed  in  this  still  and 
secluded  place — Ye  stormy  days,  when  the  rain  beat  on  the 
roof  and  the  winds  howled  around  the  walls  of  my  little  cell, 
how  much  more  were  ye  enjoyed,  than  those  hours  I  was 
compelled  to  pass  in  the  social  circle  with  companions  of  my 
own  age  !  With  what  fondness  does  memory  still  linger  over 
your  rich,  various  and  inexhaustible  delights ! 

But,  dear  books,  your  greatest  triumph  is  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  affliction. — A  friend  once  said  to  me,  "  Strange 
as  such  a  confession  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that, 
were  I  called  to  live  life  over  again,  I  would  not  select  that 
period  illuminated  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  but  that, 
when  "  the  world  forgetting,"  by  the  world  forgot,  shut  up  in 
my  solitary  chamber,  suffering  and  sadness  its  constant  in- 
mates, and  books  almost  my  only  companions.  My  heart 
was  softened,  not  heardened  by  affliction — my  temper  sweet- 
ened, not  embittered:  my  mind,  disengaged  from  the  inter- 
ests of  life,  appreciated  its  honors  and  its  pleasures  at  their 
real  value.  The  traveller  that  has  climbed  some  mountain, 
high  above  the  mists  and  exhalations  of  the  valley,  feels 
himself  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  sees  the  largest  objects  which 
engrossed  his  attention  below,  dwindled  to  mere  pigmies." — 
Thus  I  looked  upon  the  world  I  had  left. 

The  sick  room  of  a  beloved  object  is  the  very  home  of 
tenderness,  sensibility,  gentleness,  patience — of  all  the  best 
and  dearest  affections  of  the  human  heart — of  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  and  consolations.  What  can  so  cheer,  so  beguile 
the  listless  and  languishing  hours  of  sickness  as  books  ?  And 
oh  !  how  precious  are  those  books  read  in  the  dimness  and 
stillness  of  a  sick  room — when  the  uplifted  eye — the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  feverish  hand — the  sweet  smile — the  soft 
sigh  of  the  patient,  are  the  silent  but  expressive  evidences 
of  attention  and  sympathy, 
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Other  visitors  often  come  uninvited  and  undesired — many* 
weary  or  disgust : — books  never.  They  can  be  selected  to 
suit  every  changeful  mood  of  even  capricious  sickness — can 
be  kept  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  In  a  sick  room  they  are 
invaluable  companions,  possessing  in  their  tranquilizing  ef- 
fects, even  a  remedial  power  over  disease.  Had  it  not  been 
for  books,  how  could  I  have  supported  the  tedium  of  painful 
and  solitary  confinement  for  years — how  could  I  have  support- 
ed the  protracted  anxieties  inflicted  by  ihe  sufferings  of  a  be- 
loved one  ? — Days  of  lingering  pain  and  sickness — nights  of 
watchfulness,  anxiety  and  sorrow — These  were  thy  best  and 
most  alleviating  resources. 

Alas  !  that  sick  room,  so  long  the  home  of  every  tender, 
fond,  and  holy  feeling — that  sick  room  became  tenantless  ! 
But  no — no — The  dear  loved  form  was  indeed  removed,  and 
consigned  to  its  kindred  dust ;  but  the  spirit,  though  an  in- 
habitant of  heaven, — possessing  the  ubiquity  of  its  immortal 
nature,  was  always  with  me  in  that  chamber's  sacred  silence 
and  solitude. 

There,  for  many  succeeding  years,  my  calmest,  nay,  my 
happiest  hours  were  spent,  alone  with  my  books,  and  the 
ever  living  idea  of  the  dear  departed. 

Oh  ye  true,  faithful,  comforting,  never  failing  friends,  how 
could  I  have  endured  the  agony  of  a  bereaved  heart,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  blessed  society  !  And  oh  !  thou  most 
precious  of  all — thou  Book  of  books — which  I  neglected  and 
despised  when  the  world  sufficed  for  my  wishes — thou  wert 
my  strength,  when  all  the  world  could  give  failed  to  sup- 
port my  sinking  spirit,  or  to  heal  my  breaking  heart. — Yes, 
blessed  Gospel  !  glad  tidings  from  another  and  a  better 
world — welcome,  most  welcome  to  my  desponding  soul. 

Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  favorite  and  long  cherished  friends 
and  companions — ye  failed  me  at  my  utmost  need. — When  I 
was  happy,  ye  were  all  sufficient. — The  exalted  spirit  of 
philosophy  gave  a  dignity  and  elevation  to  my  intellectual 
life — a  charm  beyond  the  creations  of  fancy.  But  when  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  was  obscured — when  the  hour  of 
darkness  came — pure  as  was  its  light,  it  was  not  strong  and 
bright  enough  to  dissipate  the  shadows  of  the  valley  of  death 
— the  gloom  of  the  grave.  There,  Philosophy,  thy  torch, 
though  not  extinguished,  shed  such  a  faint  and  dubious  light, 
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that,  without  other  aid,  I  should  never  have  escaped  from 
the  darkness  and  doubts  that  envelop  the  closing  scene  of 
human  life.  Thy  strongest  and  subtlest  arguments,  Plato, 
carried  not  to  my  mind  that  conviction,  nor  to  my  heart  that 
hope,  which  these  words  of  Jesus  did — "  In  my  Father's  house 
there  are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. — 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled — ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me." — I  did  believe — and  my  heart  was  no  longer 
troubled. — Believed  that  my  loved  one  was  in  those  happy 
mansions  prepared  by  Jesus.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have 
recalled  her  back  to  earth  !  Oh,  no ! — For  what  are  its  gay- 
est pleasures  ?  The  transient  blossoms  of  spring — Its  bright- 
est honors  ?  Fair  fruits  of  summer,  which  no  sooner  gain 
maturity  than  they  decay.  Its  most  heartfelt  enjoyments  ? 
Why  they,  even  they  are  as  gold  in  its  native  state,  mixed 
with  dross.  Pleasures,  honors,  affections  ! — transient,  muta- 
ble, and  alloyed,  ye  can  yield  neither  pure  nor  durable  satis- 
faction. The  mind,  the  mind  alone  is  capable  of  unmingled 
and  lasting  enjoyment,  and  books  are  the  repositaries  in  which 
its  richest  treasures  are  stored. 

Woman,  fond,  feeble,  dependent  woman,  imbued  by  na- 
ture with  an  equal  susceptibility  of  pleasuse  ;  a  keener  sensi- 
bility to  pain  ;  with  faculties  as  expansive,  and  minds  as 
aspiring  as  those  of  men — but  excluded  by  the  social  order 
from  the  various  and  great  objects,  which  occupy  their  intel- 
lectual powers  and  satisfy  their  ambition  :  destined  by  nature 
and  society  to  the  sphere  of  domestic  life  : — turn,  I  beseech 
you,'  turn  from  frivolous  amusements  to  these  more  satisfying 
and  permanent  pleasures — to  these  inexhaustible  treasures, 
which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  your  condition,  as  they  can  be 
far  better  enjoyed  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  home,  than  in  the 
bustle  of  public  life,  and  you  will  prove  the  truth  of  what 
the  poet  says,  that  books  possess  a  magic  power  to  charm,  to 
soothe,  to  strengthen,  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  are 

"  In  adversity — prosperity — at  home — abroad, 
In  health  or  sickness — good  or  bad  report, 
The  same  firm  friends — the  same  refreshment  still, 
And  source  of  consolation." 

Washington,  1831. 
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The  Breast-Pin. 

Come,  thou  dear,  thou  hallowed  treasure, 

Make  thy  home  upon  my  breast, 
Till  my  days  have  filled  their  measure — 

Till  J,  too,  am  gone  to  rest. 

Not.  because  I  love  your  glitter, 

Dazzling  gold  and  sparkling  stone, 
Ye  whose  charms  have  dashed  with  bitter 

Life's  whole  fount,  for  many  an  one! 

Not  for  this,  bright  gift,  T'm  taking 

Thee  to  be  my  bosom  friend — 
'Tis  for  thoughts  that  thou  art  waking — 

Memory !  but  at  death  to  end  ! 

That  sweet  face,  so  pale,  and  altered, 

Painted  here,  can  fancy  see  ; 
Every  fainting  word  that  faltered 

On  her  lip,  I  read  in  thee. 

She  was  like  the  beam  of  morning, 

Which  thy  stainless  heart  hath  lit  \ 
But  is  trembling  as  a  warning, 

That  thou  soon  must  part  with  it. 

May  thy  sacred  name  be  spoken 

Never  to  the  mortal  ear  ! 
For  a  Dying  Sister's  Token, 

I  baptize  thee,  with  a  Tear ! 

H.    F.    G. 


Letters  from  Colombia  South  America,  to  a  Friend 

in    Boston. 
No  2. 

Caraccas,  May,  1831. 
Dear -, 


I  assure  you  I  feel  some  very  honest  scruples  about  giv- 
ing you  any  description  of  what  has  struck  me  in  this  coun- 
try as  interesting.     Descriptions  of  foreign  places  are  so  ex- 
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aggerated  often  times,  that  the  world  have  grown  sceptical 
about  the  truth  of  any.  I  am  consoled,  however,  by  the  re- 
flection, that  you  will  in  the  present  instance  give  me  credit 
for  my  invention  if  you  cannot  for  my  honesty. 

Before  proceding  to  describe  my  trip  to  this  city,  and  the 
city  itself,  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  Maquiteia,  a 
beautiful  little  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  La  Guayra, 
where  I  resided  some  weeks  in  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  a  native 
of  Baltimore.  Maquiteia  is  situated  with  regard  to  La  Guay- 
ra as  Cambridge  is  to  Boston,  i.  e.  it  is  the  country.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  it  is  directly  before  Mr.  F's.  windows, 
a  little  green  area  too  small  with  Boston  associations  to  be 
called  a  Common,  and  too  large  and  too  much  of  a  thorough- 
fare to  be  called  any  thing  else.  This  area  as  bounded  by 
the  houses  on  each  side  forms  a  complete  triangle,  Mr.  F's. 
house  and  the  adjoining  one  occupied  by  the  Dutch  consul, 
(the  only  good  ones,)  forming  the  base  in  the  north.  The 
east  side  is  flanked  by  little  ugly  Dutch  roofed  houses  about 
ten  feet  high,  but  far  more  imposingly  by  the  boundaries  of 
nature  ;  the  mountains  rising  up  and  watching  over  the  whole. 
The  west  side  is  lined  by  a  similar  row  of  houses  and  a  grove 
of  tall  palm  trees,  through  which  the  ocean  is  seen  rolling  be- 
yond and  washing  almost  their  very  roots.  At  evening  the 
naked  trunks  of  these  trees,  with  their  tops  waving  like  tall 
green  plumes  in  the  air,  are  beautifully  relieved  by  the  soft 
evening  sky  against  which  they  seem  to  rest.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  shooting  boldly  out  into  the  open  sea,  but  is 
broken  by  the  road  building  to  La  Guayra,  which  looks  more 
sweetly  in  the  distance  than  is  justified  by  the  reality,  it  be- 
ing an  ugly  little  town,  almost  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  earth- 
quakes, where  fortifications,  (as  you  approach  it  from  the 
sea,  it  looks  like  a  fortified  castle,)  stores,  hotels,  market- 
places, and  churches  are  most  uncomfortably  stinted  for 
room,  and  look  as  if  tumbled  together  with  a  pitchfork, 
though  more  probably  by  the  above  mentioned  earthquakes. 
The  roar  of  the  sea,  as  it  beats  against  the  coast,  sounds  like 
heavy  thunder.  To  the  north  the  village  extends  much  far- 
ther, and  is  more  thickly  settled.  Such  is  Maquiteia.  To 
the  lover  of  nature  a  beautiful  picture,  and  under  a  tropical 
climate  as  refreshing  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  was  formerly  a 
very  large  and  populous  village,  but  was  almost  completely 
buried  by  the  earthquake  of  1812.     On  one  side  of  me   for 
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a  great  distance  was  nothing  but  a  line  of  ruins,  the  walls  of 
dwelling  houses,  whose  roofs  had  tumbled  in  upon  their  un- 
fortunate occupants.  It  was  melancholy  to  look  at  these 
vestiges  of  frailty. — They  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the 
traveler,  not  indeed  for  their  classical  beauty,  or  their  anti- 
quity, but  as  signs  of  one  of  those  awful  convulsions,  which 
heave  hills  and  rocks  from  their  bases,  and  dig,  in  a  moment, 
one  grave  for  thousands  of  human  beings. 

I  have  said  thus  much  of  Maquiteia,  because  young  men 
frequently  visit  La  Guayra  for  trade,  and  I  would  have  none 
come  expecting  to  find  any  thing  approaching  to  the  comforts 
of  their  own  homes.  To  none  but  him  who  loves  nature  for 
its  own  sake  can  this  or  any  other  place  in  this  country  be 
interesting.  There  is  no  good  society,  no  splendors  of  Art, 
none  of  the  luxuries,  and  few  of  the  comforts  of 'artificial  life. 
But  to  one,  who  can  resign  these  for  a  time,  and  look  for 
health  and  new  scenes  merely,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  his 
curiosity,  the  deliciousness  of  the  climate,  the  sight  of  nature, 
variously  appareled,  and  fresh  as  it  rose  from  the  hands  of 
God — who  shall  say  there  is  nothing  worth  the  notice  of  a 
rational  soul  in  this  ? — 

And  now  for  Caraccas,  to  which  you  ascend  from  Ma- 
quiteia. — 

The  City  of  Caraccas  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  ascent  to  it,  over  the  mountains  from  Ma- 
quiteia,  is  very  fatiguing,  as  the  journey  is  performed  on 
mules  or  horses,  which  are  obliged  to  walk  nearly  all  the 
way,  the  distance  being  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  road 
very  steep.  After  the  novelty  is  worn  off,  it  becomes  tedi- 
ous and  monotonous.  For  a  mountain  road,  however,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  mostly  well 
paved.  While  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  evidences  of 
prodigious  labor  in  accomplishing  this  surprising  work,  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness,  when  I  thought  of  the  great 
expenditure  of  life,  which  attended  its  completion.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  laborers  died  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. This  will  not  appear  incredible,  when  it  is  considered 
that  much  of  the  road  is  through  solid  rock,  very  precipitous, 
and  under  a  tropical  sun. 

After  ascending  perhaps  2000  feet,  you  come  to  what  is 
called  the  Salto,  or  leap,  where  a  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  a   very  deep   and   appalling   ravine,  whose   wildness  is 
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terrifically  beautiful.  The  prospect  from  this  bridge  is  one 
of  the  finest  possible.  The  little  village  of  Maquiteia  is 
seen  like  a  spot  of  fairy  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  its 
palm  trees  leaning  against  the  sky,  its  green  banks  washed 
by  the  white  surf,  which  runs  in  a  beautiful  line  of  foam  so 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  ocean  is  spread  out  before  you 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  La 
Guayra,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  swell  of  the  sea,  even  in 
the  calmest  weather,  look  like  a  flock  of  white  birds,  hover- 
ing and  flapping  their  wings  over  its  surface.  It  was  very 
early  when  J  reached  the  bridge,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
mornings  in  May.  The  sun  was  just  rising  and  looking  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  ocean  danced  and  sparkled 
under  its  fierce  rays,  and  its  waves  rose  and  fell  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  broad  flakes  of  gold.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  deep  valleys  between,  were 
patches  of  cultivated  ground,  which  looked  strangely  enough, 
among  the  rank  and  fantastic  wildness  of  nature.  It  was 
Sunday,  a  fit  morning  for  the  holy  day,  and  could  not  help 
filling  the  mind  with  happy  and  lofty  associations.  It  had 
rained  the  night  before,  and  the  vegetation  was  extremely 
luxuriant  and  fresh. 

Flowers  of  every  hue  and  shape,  with  vines  and  shrubbery 
of  the  thickest  growth,  hung  over  the  high  grey  rocks  ard 
edges  of  the  tremendous  precipices,  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
as  if  to  hide  from  the  traveler  the  horrid  chasm  which  they 
overlooked.  The  air  was  filled  with  fragrance,  and  birds  of 
every  note  were  joining  in  one  strong  chorus,  as  if  rejoicing 
in  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  Among  them  could  be  distin- 
guished the  peculiar  whistle  of  the  quail,  and  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  parrot,  mingled  with  the  sweeter  music  of  a  thou- 
sand unknown  birds. — Ogilvie's  beautiful  hymn  derived  new 
beauty  from  the  scene — 

Wake  all  ye  soaring  throngs,  and  sing-, 
Ye  birds,  that  cheer  the  dawn  of  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  Him  who  shaped  your  finer  mould. 
Who  tipped  your  glittering  wings  with  gold, 

And  tuned  your  voice  to  praise. 

I  passed,  on  my  way,  the  mountain  where  the  famous 
Humboldt  took  his  observations,  and  occasionally  some  ro- 
mantic hermitage,  which  the  earthquake  of  1812  had  partially 
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demolished.  After  a  ride  of  several  hours  up  the  rough  and 
zigzag  path,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where, 
2000  feet  below  me  on  the  other  side,  Caraccas  burst  upon 
the  eye  like  enchantment.  Few  scenes  on  earth  can  be  more 
exquisitely  lovely.  There,  in  as  sweet  a  valley  as  nature 
ever  planted, — about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  breadth,  watered  by  several  rivers,  amid  groves  of 
orange  and  lemon,  with  all  tropical  and  many  northern  fruits, 
covered  with  plantations  of  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  maize, 
and  dressed  in  the  various  colors  peculiar  to  each, — sleeps 
the  lovely  city.  It  is  completely  imbosomed  among  gigantic 
mountains,  which  stretch  themselves  all  along  the  horizon, 
and  seem  actually  to  be  the  pillars  upon  which  the  beautiful 
sky  above  them  rests.  Their  tops  were  covered  with  rich 
and  careless  clouds,  which  seemed  as  if  you  might  roll  them 
down  into  the  valley  with  your  hand.  The  sun  shed  a 
brilliancy  over  every  object,  making  it  distinctly  visible. 
The  variety  of  scenery  was  astonishing.  In  one  place  were 
lofty,  and  beautiful  trees,  under  which  the  cane  was  purpose- 
ly planted  to  enjoy  their  shade,  or  perhaps  they  stood  by 
themselves,  throwing  their  luxuriant  branches  over  spots 
which  the  hand  of  Art  could  not  touch  without  spoiling,  so 
prodigal  were  they  of  beauty.  Here  were  huge  and  massy 
rocks,  round  which  beautiful  flowers  were  clustering  as  if  for 
protection,  and  there  was  a  deep  ravine,  relieved  only  by  the 
wild  brushwood  that  filled  it.  Again,  there  stood  a  cluster  of 
ruins  to  tell  of  the  destruction  of  the  earthquake,  where 
walls  were  overrun  with  wild  and  luxuriant  vines. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  morning,  the  almost  perfect  stillness, 
and  the  clear,  bracing  mountain  air,  so  different  from  the 
hot  atmosphere  I  had  just  left,  made  the  prospect  doubly  at- 
tractive. A  large  and  beautiful  city  was  before  me,  laid  out 
like  Philadelphia,  at  right  angles.  Excepting  when  here  and 
there  shot  up  the  steeple  of  a  church,  nothing  broke  the 
line  of  long  wide  streets,  of  low  but  spacious  white  houses, 
of  nearly  the  same  height,  giving  to  the  city,  even  the  dis- 
tance at  which  I  stood,  the  appearance  of  being  built  of 
white  stone.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  were  ringing,  and 
had  I  not  known  too  well  the  character  of  the  people,  I 
should  have  said,  Here  was  indeed  the  repose  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  The  houses,  however,  upon  examination,  are 
found  to  be  clumsily  built ;  and  although  they  look  substan- 
53 
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tial,  are  exceedingly  frail,  being  miserably  constructed  of 
mud,  with  stones  of  all  shapes,  put  together  without  regard 
to  their  fitness,  the  whole  smoothly  overlaid  with  plaister. 
From  the  foundation  to  the  eaves,  the  height  of  the  finest 
may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  roofs,  two  inclined  planes. 
A  stranger  looking  at  them  in  front,  would  form  a  mean  idea 
of  their  size  ;  but  entering  a  narrow  court,  he  is  brought  into 
an  open  and  spacious  area,  called  the  Patio  :  the  rooms  lying 
all  around,  under  a  covered  corridor,  wide  enough  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  afford  a  pleasant  promenade,  in  all  seasons,  and 
the  most  agreeable  place  to  dine.  There  is  nothing  which 
entitles  the  city  to  be  called  splendid,  save  by  a  native. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  were,  Calle  de 
Fertilidad,  Calle  de  Catedral,  Calle  de  Comercio,  &c. 
Street  of  Abundance,  of  the  -Cathedral,  of  Commerce.  I 
noticed  one,  named  in  honor  of  general  Paez,  Calle  de  Ca- 
rabobo,  Carabobo  being  the  name  of  a  battle-field,  as  dear  to 
the  South  American,  as  that  of  Waterloo  to  an  Englishman. 

Formerly  Caraccas  must  have  been  a  very  gay  city,  and 
have  contained  much  splendor  and  wealth  ;  but  a  minute  de- 
molished its  beautiful  churches  and  dwellings,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spaniards  completed  its  ruin.  Beauty,  rank,  and 
wealth  wTere  obliged  to  fly.  Gardens  were  turned  into  stables, 
and  private  dwellings  into  stores  and  hotels.  As  I  walked 
through  the  still  streets,  with  no  interruption  save  the  church 
bell,  the  light  guitar,  and  harpsichord,  I  could  not  help  applying 
Jeremiah's  feeling  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  :  "  How  doth 
the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people  !  " 

It  being  Sunday,  I  went  into  the  Cathedral.  I  know*  that 
some  think  that  it  is  a  useless  business  to  describe  foreign 
churches,  &c.  but  as  I  think  we  learn  a  good  deal  of  the 
character  of  a  people  from  them,  I  shall  venture,  avoiding 
technicalities  as  much  as  possible.  The  cathedral,  then,  is  a 
massy  building  of  brick,  overlaid  with  cement,  of  no  particu- 
lar kind  of  architecture,  too  clumsy  to  be  called  beautiful,  and 
with  nothing  imposing  about  it  but  its  size.  It  has  partially 
suffered  from  the  earthquake  of  1812,  which  tore  awTay  most 
of  its  steeple.  It  covers  a  space  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  and  three  hundred  in  length.  The  nave  is  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  enclosed  by  a  strong 
mahogany  railing,  and  covered  with  a  pavement  of  tesselated 
marble.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  long  aisles  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  from  east  to  west.    Crossing 
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from  one  to  the  other,  you  pass  under  handsome,  though 
somewhat  ponderous  arches,  resting  on  rov\s  of  heavy  col- 
umns. There  are  fourteen  altars,  twelve  on  the  north  and 
south  side,  and  two  on  the  cast,  where  stands  the  great  altar, 
which  to  the  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  paintings,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty.  The  effect  which  they  would  have 
given  by  themselves,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  tinsel  splendor 
all  around  :  which,  though  not  so  striking  as  in  most  church- 
es of  the  kind,  was  still  in  keeping  with  that  false  Catholic 
taste  which  introduces  so  much  tawdry  finery  into  a  place 
where  there  should  be  nothing  to  offend  the  pure  associations 
which  the  house  of  God  inspires.  On  the  steps,  and  all  the  wray 
leading  to  the  altar,  were  massy  imitation  silver  candlesticks, 
of  great  height ;  striking  indications  of  the  present  poverty  of 
the  church,  compared  with  its  former  splendor,  as  in  their 
place  once  stood  similar  ones  of  solid  silver. 

My  first  visit  was  in  the  morning  ;  and  being  late  I  found 
but  few  people,  and  those  mostly  colored  ladies,  veiled,  keel- 
ing with  apparent  devotion.  As  they  passed  the  consecrated 
basin,  they  crossed  themselves,  and  touched  their  foreheads 
with  the  holy  water.  As  I  returned  I  saw  one  female  con- 
fessing herself  to  a  very  venerable  Padre,  and  others  waiting 
for  their  turn.  About  twelve  o'clock  w7as  high  mass,  and  I 
went  again.  There  were  many  more  present,  but  I  was 
again  disappointed  in.  finding  none  of  the  higher  ranks,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  ladies  of  Caraccas  ;  but  the  congrega- 
tion was  almost  to  a  woman  black.  On  a  second  visit  to  C. 
I  was  more  fortunate,  and  saw  some  fine  women  ;  and  wras 
satisfied,  from  the  specimens  of  Spanish  beauty  I  then  saw, 
that  there  were  few  such  figures,  and  no  such  eyes,  in  the 
world.  They  pride  themselves  very  much  upon  their  hair, 
which  is  indeed  exquisitely  beautiful,  being  extremely  long, 
thick,  glossy,  and  black.  Their  hands  and  feet,  too,  are  very 
small  and  beautiful,  and  their  gait  easy  and  graceful. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  worth  mentioning,  but  the  roads 
round  Caraccas,  particularly  to  a  village  called  Petare,  nine 
miles  from  the  city.  The  road  all  the  wTay  is  very  wide  and 
level.  On  one  side  runs  a  very  high  and  thick  lime  hedge, 
which  at  the  time  I  passed  was  in  full  blossom.  The  whole 
distance  is  through  rich  plantations.  Having  noticed  in  a 
former  letter,  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people, 
I  must  break  off  again  regretting  that  a  country  so  blessed  by 
Heaven,  should  be  so  cursed  by  man.  c.  a.  f. 
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Fame,    An  Ode. 

Inscribed  to  the  Members  of  the 

American    Institute     of    Instruction 

September,   1831. 

Long  has  the^world  her  tribute  paid 

To  martial  fame, 
And  as  her  richest  gem  displayed 

Some  hero's  name ; — 
The  gems  were  false, — and  one  by  one, 
As  fade  the  stars  before  the  sun, 
The  glory  of  war's  red  array 
Shall  fade  before  the  perfect  day 

That  Science  yet  will  pour  around  : 
Truth's  still  small  voice  shall  rouse  the  soul, 
And  make  the  trumpet's  clangors  roll 

An  unregarded  sound. 

How  strange  that  man  God's  image  e'er  resigned — 
That  hands  of  clay  could  crush  the  tower  of  mind  ! 
That  he  should  yield  his  birthright,  and  become 
An  alien,  ay,  a  slave  in  his  own  home  ! 
Hence  reason's  light,  a  spark  from  heaven's  own  day, 
Was  made  the  sophist's  torch  to  lure  astray  ; 
Devotion's  hymn  became  the  Syren's  song, 
To  lull  the  wary,  and  unnerve  the  strong ; 
And  love  of  excellence,  a  heaven-ward  flame, 
Was  quenched  with  human  blood  till  rose  the  smoke  of  warriors'  fame! 

And  far  and  wide  that  cloud  of  death 
Rolled,  till  the  world  was  dark  beneath — 
And  men  bowed  down,  content  to  dwell  in  dust, 
Ay,  even  boasting  where  the  cank'ring  rust 

Had  longest  gathered  on  their  galling  chain  : 
Thanks,  mighty  God  !  not  hitherward  was  driven 
The  war-cloud  with  its  shadow  blotting  heaven  : 
Such  fame  has  never  gloomed  o'er  Freedoms's  fair  domain. 

Mild  as  the  star  of  morning  glows, 

When  melting  in  a  cloudless  sun; 
Calm  as  the  harvest  moon's  repose 

O'er  reapers  when  their  task  is  done, 
Such  was  the  fame  our  Fathers  sought, 

The  earthly  lost  in  heaven's  pure  light; 
And  thus  the  glorious  deeds  they  wrought 

Shall  ever  shine  o'er  death's  dark  night ; — 
Fame,  memory  theirs,  that  ne'er  will  cease  to  be,! 
While  God  is  worshipped,  and  while  man  is  free  ! 

Now,  to  their  sons  a  privilege  is  given, 

The  holiest  earth  can  e'er  receive  from  heaven — 
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To  guard  the  pure  and  vestal  flame  of  Peace, 
Till,  fed  by  Truth,  its  brightness  shall  increase, 
Blasting  the  laurels  round  Ambition's  bust, 

Melting  the  splendors  from  the  throne  of  kings, 
But  shining  o'er  the  pathway  of  the  just, 

With  radiance  soft  as  light  from  angel's  wings, 
And  kindling  in  the  soul  that  holy  flame 
Which  turns  to  dross  the  pride  of  selfish  fame. 


And  ye,  who  would  man's  powers  and  virtues  know 
On  the  young  mind  your  hopes  and  care  bestow  ; 
Remember  in  the  Spring  the  bud  will  shoot 
That  bears  the  Summer  flower  and  Autumn  fruit ; 
That  youth  neglected  ne'er  its  loss  repairs, — 
Who  seeks  a  harvest  from  a  field  of  tares  ? — 
Then  bid  the  nurseries  of  thought  abound, 
Tended  by  Love,  by  Wisdom  hedged  around; 
And  let  the  tried  and  true  Instructor  stand 
Among  the  first  and  noblest  of  our  land, 
Till  Science  in  her  Christian  garb  goes  forth, 
Giving  to  men  dominion  o'er  the  earth, 
A  brother  band,  who  yield  with  loud  acclaim, 
To  Peace  the  sceptre,  and  to  Goodness  fame. 


CORNELIA. 


The  Calendar.  September. 

This  month  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  seventh  in  the  old  Roman  Calendar  established  by 
Romulus. — But  we  will  leave  the  Romans  and  their  Heathen 
Deities,  and  breathe  in  our  lovely  Mall  the  peaceful  air  of 
the  season,  and  of  an  evening  devoted  to  the  thoughts  that 
Christianity  inspires.  Oh,  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  which  steals 
over   the  soul  in  placid  mood,  and  wraps  it  in  holy  musings  ! 

It  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  that  mind  which  lives  in 
habitual  communion  with  the  works  of  God,  to  harbor  at  the 
same  time  impurity  of  thought  and  feeling.  To  be  in  harmony 
with  nature  presupposes  moral  purity.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  What  is  nature  or  the  works  of  nature,  as  they  are 
differently  called,  but  the  bright  and  beautiful  manifestations 
— the  most  touching  expressions  of  the  infinite  wisdom, 
unbounded  goodness,  and  tender  love  of  our  Father  in  heav- 
en ?  Can  the  bosom,  then,  torn  with  conflicting  passions, 
and  the  seat  of  unchaste  desires,  be  in  consonance  ;with  such 
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tokens  of  the  Divine  Benignity?  Oh  no.  A  deep  and 
abiding  love  of  the  magnificent  and  glorious  works  of  God  is 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  of  moral  excellence. 
Purity  and  truth  in  the  secret  springs  of  thought,  feeling, 
taste  and  action,  are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  true  lover 
of  nature.  The  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake  gives  back,  by 
clear  reflection,  a  faithful  image  oi  the  heavens  above. — 
Tims  he  who  would  see  the  divine  presence  in  the  rich  and 
diversified  beauty  of  nature  must  first  perceive  its  image  re- 
flected in  his  own  mind.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  and  only  they  shall  see  God." 

Such  were  the  feelings  that  suggested  themselves  as  the 
splendid  prospect,  which  opens  upon  the  view  at  the  head  of 
Beacon  St.  Mall,  irresistibly  arrested  my  attention,  and  kept 
me,  as  it  were,  spell-bound  upon  the  spot  for  several  mo- 
ments. Here  let  us  pause  for  a  while,  and  calmly  contem- 
plate, in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  moonlight  hour,  this 
beautiful  landscape.  The  first  object  in  close  proximity  on 
the  left,  that  meets  the  view,  as  the  eye  traverses  the  exten- 
sive promenade  spread  before  it,  is  Park  St.  Church  with  its 
commanding  spire  and  plain  proportions,  characteristic  of  the 
stern  simplicity  oi  the  Puritan  school,  which,  associating, 
and  that  too,  naturally  enough,  the  tyranny  and  spiritual 
domination  of  the  English  hierarchy  with  the  majestic  sym- 
metry and  stately  elegance  of  the  cathedral  and  other  magni- 
ficent piles  in  the  church  establishment,  ran  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  rejecting  all  ornaments,  banished  thenceforth 
all  architecture,  taste,  and  beauty  from  the  house  of  wor- 
ship ;  whence  arose,  in  conformity,  the  plain  and  unpretend- 
ing meeting-house.  Park  St.  Church,  however,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Puritan  school.  Behind  that  triple  row  of 
noble  elms  which  intersects  the  whole  extent  of  Tremont  St. 
Mall,  forming  a  delicious  shade  for  a  walk  at  noon  under 
their  wide  spreading  branches — peeping  through  the  trees  is 
seen  the  classic  form  of  St.  Paul's,  venerable  to  a  mind  of 
sensibility  and  taste  for  the  deeply  cherished  and  poetical 
associations  that  cluster  round  the  old  "  Church  of  England," 
upon  which  it  is  modelled  both  in  body  and  spirit.  It  bears, 
too,  the  revered  name  of  a  most  heroic  champion  and  martyr 
of  Christianity.  At  the  name  of  St.  Paul  what  heart  is 
there  that  does  not  throb  with  emotion,  in  contemplation  of 
his  devoted  zeal,  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  unwearied 
toil  in  the  holy  service  to  which  he  was  called  ? 
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u  Would  1  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     1  would  trace 
His  masterstrokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture  ! " 

Let  us  enter  this  beautiful  temple  and  admire  the  classic 
purity  of  the  interior  ;  ascend  the  middle  aisle  and  survey 
the  vaulted  roof  which  gives  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  vast- 
ness  ;  look  at  the  finished  elegance  of  the  chancel  ;  and 
listen  to  the  rich  tones  of  the  pealing  organ  as  it  lifts  up 
its  "  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving."  It  is  the  holy  Sab- 
bath. Behold  the  chosen  servant  of  God  in  the  place  of 
prayer  in  his  white  robe,  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  heart 
required  in  this  solemn  service.  Behold  him  now  in  the 
desk  of  exhortation.  Listen  to  his  words.  Well  may  Cow- 
per's  graphic  description  of  the  gifted  preacher,  as  given 
above,  be  applied  to  him  !  But  I  may  not  dwell  upon  so 
delicate  a  theme.  Let  us  resume  the  contemplation  of  the 
landscape  view.  n.  l. 


fashions. 

There  is  no  one  part  of  our  duty,  as  editor  of  a  Lady's  journal,  which  we  feel  so 
reluctant  to  perform  as  to  quote,  or  exhibit  the  fashions  of  dress.  Not  that  we,  by 
any  means,  think  lightly  of  the  graces  of  the  toilette,  or  would  discourage,  or  con- 
demn any  suitahle  decorations  of  person  :  but  the  servile  imitation  of  European  ex- 
travagances, and  modes,  we  cannot  think  creditable  to  the  taste,  and  character  of  our 
intelligent,  and  refined,  and  moral  community.  We  would  do  nothing  to  increase  this 
mania  of  fashion,  but  much,  were  it  in  our  power,  to  diminish  it — and  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  we  endeavor  to  make  our  plate  of  fashions  teach  a  lesson  to  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  vanity  of  our  fair  readers.  The  present  one  may  be  read  thus — This 
Russian  costume  represents  the  taste  of  an  ignorant,  and  half-civilized  people,  where 
the  tyranny  of  the  government  keeps  the  monopoly  of  wealth,  and  the  means  ofgrati- 
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tying  pride,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  so  renders  the  display  of  vast  pomp  and  ex- 
pense in  the  dress  and  equipage  of  the  nobility,  an  essential  requisite  of  caste.  The 
most  expensive  stuffs,  brilliant  colors,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  characterize  the 
fashions,  where  money  expended  forms  the  criterion  of  beauty,  and  glare  is  mistaken 
for  grace. 

The  French  fashion  owes  its  charm,  and  it  is  really  charming  and  becoming,  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  materials,  and  the  propriety  with  which  taste  and  feminine  industry 
have  prepared  an  elegant  costume  without  the  aid  of  expensive  ornaments.  Still,  the 
dress  of  the  Parisian  lady  might  be  somewhat  more  simple  in  its  arrangement,  and  yet 
equally  beautiful  and  more  becoming  ;  and  our  American  fashionables  should  recollect, 
while  admiring  French  modes,that  Republicanism, which  we  may'honor  and  make  hon- 
orable, is  giving  a  tone  of  purity  and  plainness  to  the  fashions  of  regenerated  France, 
and  that  all  imitations  of  courtly  splendors  in  dress  is  now,  for  us,  impolitic,  as  well 
as  ridiculous. 

We  are  not  extravagant  in  the  estimate  we  make  of  the  influence  which  the  fash- 
ions and  manners  of  our  own  sex  are  calculated  to  have  on  the  destiny  of  this  Re- 
public— public  opinion  will  decide  the  character  of  our  nation,  and  that  opinion  is 
essentially  guided  and  governed  by  the  sentiments  and  tastes  of  women.  We  re- 
joice to  find  that  men  are  becoming  more  aware  of  this,  and  that  our  writers  and 
orators  are  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  their  duties  as  af- 
fecting the  public  interests  and  happiness  of  our  country.  Till  women  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility they  cannot,  or  will  not,  perform  their  part.  Treat  them  as  thongh  they 
had  no  souls  or  minds,  and  they  will  be  soulless  and  mindless. 

A  writer  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Christian  Examiner  expresses  the  following  beau- 
tiful and  true  ideas. 

"Women  as  well  as  men  belong  to  the  country,  and  have  equal  interest  in  its  honor 
and  prosperity.  Their  duties  may  be  different,  but  equally  imperative.  They  may 
not  often  be  called  to  make  bow-strings  of  their  hair,  or  melt  their  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  into  coin.  Like  the  women  of  the  revolution,  they  may  not  be  now  call- 
ed to  make  lint  and  prepare  bandages  for  the  wounded,  or  minister  in  hospitals  to  the 
suffering  martyrs  of  freedom  ;  but  there  is  a  daily  beauty  in  their  lives,  which  they 
are  constantly  bound  to  exhibit ;  a  power  over  the  taste  and  sentiment,  the  habits 
and  manners,  the  inclinations,  fashions,  and  mode  of  social  intercourse,  which  they 
cannot  better  exert,  than  by  the  honorable  example  of  diminished  extravagance. 

A  servile  imitation  of  the  faded  decorations  and  unseasonable  fabrics  of  European 
invention,  exhibits  a  national  poverty  of  design,  which  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  ge- 
nius. To  import  from  the  shops  of  London  and  Paris  the  pictures  of  a  French  opera 
dancer,  or  an  English  jockey,  as  models  for  our  own  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  per* 
sonal  decorations;  to  exhibit  here  in  August,  what  was  there  en  regie  in  March  ; 
to  display  cast  off  finery  as  a  novelty,  by  which  the  charms  of  our  beautiful  country- 
women can  be  improved,  is  a  folly  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that  no  quantity  of  im- 
pudence would  have  the  audaciiy  to  propose  it,  if  already  it  had  not  become  familiar 
to  us  by  inveterate  usage." 

The  whole  article — "Social  Life" — is  excellent,  and  deserving  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  intelligent  reader.  Is  not  the  extract  we  have  given,  more  intel- 
ligible and  entertaining,  than  would  have  been  a  transcription  in  our  work  of  the 
"gold- colored  gauze — "vandiked  garniture" — hair  dressed  en  corbielle"  &c.  &c. 
which  is  so  frequently  served  up  to  us,  rich  from  the  English  milliner'g  literature  1 
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A  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt;  with  an  Outline  of  its  Natural 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell.  With  a  Map  and  Engravings. 
New  York  :  J.  &  J.  Harper. 

This  volume  makes  the  twenty-third  number  of  Harper's  Family  Library, 
a  work  that  has  deservedly  attained  great  popularity.  The  History  of 
Egypt  cannot  but  be  a  welcome  offering  to  readers  of  every  class — the  anti- 
quarian, historian,  politician,  and  more  than  all  the  Christian  must  feel  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  result  of  those  researches  which  have  of  late  years  been 
so  successfully  prosecuted  among  the  ruins  on  which  the  records  of  ancient 
days  were  written. 

The  following  extract  shows  conclusively  the  high  antiquity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization. 

The  Greeks,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  were  the  only  nation  in 
Europe  who  had  any  pretensions  to  antiquity.  But  the  wisest  even  among 
that  ambitious  people  considered  themselves  as  of  yesterday  compared  to 
the  Egyptians.  Plato  confessed  that  his  countrymen  had  no  memorial  of 
any  event  beyond  a  thousand,  or  at  most  two  thousand  years  before  his  own 
time;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  had  already  be- 
come proverbial,  and  that,  too,  among  the  Syrian  tribes  who  bordered  upon 
he  original  seats  of  primeval  knowledge.  Phenicia,  which  appears  to  have 
set  the  first  example  of  commercial  intercourse  to  the  rude  colonies  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  great  sea,  proved  the  medium  through  which  the 
learning,  the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  the  Nile  were  conveyed  to  the  ances- 
tors of  those  brave  and  ingenious  nations  who  have  since  associated  an  im- 
perishable fame  with  the  memory  of  Athens  and  Lacedemon.  The  names 
of  Cadmus,  Cecrops,  and  Danaus  continue  to  represent  those  missions  or 
voluntary  migrations  which,  at  a  remote  period,  transported  from  Africa  to 
Europe  the  treasures  of  oriental  wisdom. 

The  governing  spirit,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  this  mighty  nation 
seems  to  be  that  "  longing  after  immortality"  which  we  are  apt  to  impute 
only  to  a  few  ardent  and  ambitious  individuals.  These  must,  therefore, 
have  been  wonderfully  successful  in  impressing  their  own  genius  on  their 
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age,  or  the  Egyptian  people  were  a  noble  race  ;  for  there  is,  in  the  faith 
that  looks  to  the  far  future  for  the  reward  of  *its  efforts,  an  elevating  princi- 
ple that  must  have  operated  most  powerfully  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  an 
Egyptian. 

"  The  history  of  Egypt  presents  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  magni- 
tude and  durability  of  the  public  works  which  were  accomplished  by  her 
ancient  inhabitants.  Prodigal  of  labor  and  expense,  her  architects  appear 
to  have  planned  their  structures  for  the  admiration  of  the  most  distant  pos- 
terity, and  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  fame  of  their  mechanical  powers 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  globe  itself.  It  has  been  suspected,  indeed, 
that  the  omnipotent  spirit  of  religion  mingled  with  the  aspirations  of  a  more 
earthly  ambition  in  suggesting  the  intricacies  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  in  re- 
alizing the  vast  conception  of  the  Pyramids.  The  preservation  of  the  body 
in  an  entire  and  uncorrupted  state  during  three  thousand  years,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  connected  with  the, mythological  tenet  that  the  spirit  by 
which  it  was  originally  occupied  would  return  to  animate  its  members,  and 
to  render  them  once  more  the  instruments  of  a  moral  probation  amid  the  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  the  human  race.  The  mortal  remains  even  of  the  great- 
est prince  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  deserving  of  the  minute  care 
and  the  sumptuous  apparatus  which  were  employed  to  save  tbem  from  dis- 
solution, had  not  the  national  faith  pointed  to  a  renewal  of  existence  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  when  the  bodily  organs  would  again  beco.  le  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  from  which  the  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  man 
or  derived.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  tbat  Egypt  was  indebted  to 
the  religious  speculations  of  her  ancient  sages  for  those  sublime  works  of 
nature  which  still  dirtinguish  her  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  primi- 
tive world. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  pyramids,  thoughh  there  is,  in  this  volume, 
sufficient  information  to  excite  and  gratify  the  most  curious,  respecting  the 
appearance  and  design  of  those  wonders  of  the  world.  But  the  following 
description  of  one  of  their  burial-places  disccovered  not  long  since  is  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  lavished  by  the  Egyptians  on  their  bu- 
rial-places, it  will  be  enough  to  describe  the  immense  vaults  discovered  by 
Belzoni,  who,  in  excavating  for  curiosities,  possessed  a  tact  or  instinct  simi- 
lar to  that  which  leads  the  mineral  engineer  to  the  richest  veins  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  He  fixed  upon  a  spot  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  over  which, 
when  there  happens  to  be  rain  in  the  desert,  a  torrent  rushes  with  great  fury  ; 
and  after  no  small  degree  of  labour  he  reached  the  entrance  of  a  large  and 
very  splendid  tomb.  This  hall,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  is  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  twenty-five  broad  ;  the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars  fully 
four  feet  square.  At  the  end  of  it  is  a  large  door  which  opens  into  another 
chamber  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-five,  having  the  walls  covered  with 
figures,  which,  though  only  drawn  in  outline,  are  so  perfect  that  one  would 
think  they  had  been  done  only  the  day  before.  Returning  into  the  entrance- 
hall,  he  observed  a  large  staircase  descending  into  a  passage.  It  is  thirteen 
feet  long,  seven  and  a  half  in  width,  and  has  eighteen  steps,  leading  at  the 
bottom  to  a  beautiful  corridor  of  large  dimensions.  He  remarked  that  the 
paintings  became  more  perfect  the  farther  he  advanced  into  the  interior,  re- 
taining their  gloss  or  a  kind  of  varnish  laid  over  the  colours,  which  had  a 
beautiful  effect,  being  usually  executed   on  a  white  ground.     At  the  end  of 
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this  splendid  passage  he  descended  by  ten  steps  into  another  equally  superb  ; 
from  which  he  entered  into  an  apartment  twenty-four  feet  by  thirteen,  and 
so  elegantly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings  that  he  called  it  the 
Room  of  Beauty.  When  standing  in  the  centre  of  this  chamber,  the  trav- 
eller is  surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses — the 
leading  personages  of  the  Pantheon,— whose  presence  was  thought  to  hon- 
our, or  perhaps  to  protect,  the  remains  of  the  mighty  dead. 

While  reading  deseriptions  of  ancient  works  of  art,  we  are  very  apt  to 
think  the  people,  after  all,  were  only  barbarians,  and  though  they  did  rear 
mighty  and  durable  structures,  yet  that  they  were  destitute  of  almost  all 
those  domestic  inventions  and  conveniences  we  esteem  so  indispensable 
to  comfort  and  elegance.  The  following  ingenious  sentiments,  which  every 
candid  reader  must  feel  are  true,  will  set  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

The  fascination  attending  this  review  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  has, 
perhaps  carried  us  somewhat  farther  than  is  quite  consistent  with  our  plan 
which  compels  us  to  abstain  from  minute  details,  however  interesting  and 
agreeable.  There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world,  if  we  except  those  on  tho 
eastern  borders  of  Asia, — whose  real  history  has  not  yet  been  made  known 
to  the  European  reader, — which  could  present  such  a  retrospect  at  the  same 
early  period,  or  gratify  the  traveller  with  the  display  of  so  much  magnificence 
and  beauty.  Nor  must  our  opinion  of  Egyptian  science,  art,  and  general 
civilization  be  limited  to  the  rigid  inferences  which  alone  an  examination  of 
their  actual  remainsmight  appear  to  justify.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled 
to  assume  the  most  liberal  rule  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  acquirements 
of  a  people  who  surpassed,  to  such  an  extent,  all  their  contemporaries  west- 
ward of  the  Arabian  Desert  ;  and  to  conclude  that  in  other  matters,  the 
memorials  of  which  could  not  be  conveyed  to  posterity  by  the  architect  or 
the  sculptor,  the  priests  and  sovereigns  of  the  Nile  had  made  a  correspond- 
ing progress. 

For  example,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  land  of  Egypt 
was  celebrated  for  fine  linen, — a  notice  which,  to  a  hasty  reader,  conveys 
only  that  simple  fact,  but  which,  to  the  philosopher  who  has  reflected  on  the 
slow  and  gradual  steps  by  which  nations  advance  to  maturity,  suggests  a 
state  of  improvement  inseparable  from  an  established  government  and  the 
exercise  of  good  laws.  Our  meaning  will  receive  a  suitable  illustration  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  works  of  Dr,  Adam  Smith  :  "The  woollen  coat 
which  covers  the  day-labourer,  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the 
produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  number  of  workmen.  The  shepherd, 
the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  spinner,  the 
weaver,  the  filler,  the  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all  join  their  differ- 
ent arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely  production.  What  a  variety 
of  labour,  too,  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of 
those  workmen  !  To  say  nothing  of  such  complicated  machines  as  the  ship 
of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us 
consider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that  very 
simple  machine,  the  shears  with  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The 
miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  tim- 
ber, the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  smelting-house,  the 
brickmaker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace,  the  mill- 
wright, the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of  them  join  their  different  arts  in  or- 
der  to   produce    them.     Were   we  to  examine  in  the  same  manner  all  the 
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different  parts  of  his  dress  and  household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt 
which  he  wears  next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which 
he  lies  on,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in 
producing  these  different  conveniences,  we  should  be  sensible  that,  without 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest  per- 
son in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  according  to  what  we 
very  falsely  imagine  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in  which  he  is  usually  ac- 
commodated." 

Let  the  reader  transfer  this  reasoning  to  the  "fine  linen"  of  Egypt,  and  he 
will  immediately  see  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Many  arts 
must  have  arrived  at  great  perfection  before  the  commodity  mentioned  by 
the  Hebrew  legislator  could  have  become  an  object  of  merchandise  or  of 
foreign  commerce.  How  much  skill,  too,  in  the  art  of  tempering  metals 
was  necessary  to  prepare  tools  for  the  workmen  who  carved  the  hardest 
granite,  and  covered  with  sculptures  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  most  an- 
cient temples  !  Even  the  improvements  of  modern  Europe  supply  not  means 
for  equalling  the  ingenious  labours  of  the  Egyptian  artists.  What  a  series 
of  efforts  must  have  preceded  the  excellence  which  is  preserved  for  our  admi- 
ration in  the  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  in  the  tombs  of  Gornoo,  and 
even  in  the  grottoes  of  Eleithias!  How  many  generations  must  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  this  perfection!  The  contemplative  mind  seeks  refuge 
in  a  remoter  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by  the  annals  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Syria  and  of  Greece;  some  of  whom,  instead  of  imitating  the  arts 
which  would  at  once  have  secured  to  them  the  comforts  and  dignity  of  social 
life,  derived  nothing  from  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  except  the  absurd  cer- 
emonies of  a  gross  superstition,  which  degraded  the  understanding  while  it 
polluted  the  heart. 

Poems,     by  Alnnzo  Lewis.     Boston.    John  H.  Eastburn.  1831.    pp.208. 

The  calm,  benevolent,  and  devotional  spirit,  which  pervades  these  poems 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  will  secure  for  them  a  welcome  reception  among  a  large  class 
of  readers.  There  is  nothing  to  offend  the  taste  of  the  most  refined,  and 
there  is  much  to  gratify  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  highest  flights 
of  genius  are  not  attempted;  there  is  no  imitation  of  Byron's  ''  Darkness," 
or  Shelley's  "Prometheus" — nothing  startling,  strange  or  thrilling — but  there 
is  much  of  that  purity  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  expression  which,  like 
the  smile  of  complacency  from  a  good  man,  makes  us  better  by  beholding 
the    reflection  of  goodness. 

The  first  and  longest  poem,  "  Pleasures  of  Benevolence,"  contains  some 
beautiful  lines ;  and  the  sentiment  throughout  is  faultless.  We  quote  as  a 
specimen,  a  few  passages. 

Pure  as  the  dew,  which  falls  from  cloudless  skies, 
Chaste  as  the  tears,  that  drop  from  Pity's  eyes, 
Brigh  as  the  gems,  which  gild  the  torrid  night, 
And  sweet  as  thoughts,  that  hail  an  angel's  flight, 
Benevolence  descended  from  above, 
To  spread  the  bliss  of  universal  love. 
She  came,  the  daughter  of  Almighty  grace, 
Parent  of  smiles,  and  friend  of  human  race, 
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Presidential  Inaugurations. 

Sketches  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presidents  of  our  Republic 
have  been  kindly  furnished  for  our  Magazine  by  a  distinguished  lady  of 
Washington,  who  has  been  well  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  ceremonies  have  been  conducted  since  Congress 
assembled  at  the  present  seat  of  Government.  Of  course,  no  political 
speculations  or  opinions  mingle  with  these  sketches — they  are  simply 
descriptions  of  the  fete,  and  its  effects  on  the  feelings,  manners  and 
opinions  of  those  engaged  in  the  ceremonies — in  short,  a  lady's  view  of 
the  pageantries  of  government. 

We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  highly  gratified  with  the  articles. 
The  two  now  given  are  neither  so  new  or  so  interesting  as  those  which 
will  follow,  because  in  these  instances  the  writer  was  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  history  of  events,  and  depend  on  the  recollections  of  others ;  in  the 
succeeding  ones  she  gives  her  own  impressions,  mingled  with  those 
pictures  of  social  life  where  woman  is  privileged  to  preside,  and  which 
therefore  she  can  so  finely  describe.  It  was  the  lack  of  this  social 
information  by  the  writer  which  has  made  the  notice  of  President  Adams 
so  meagre — there  was  but  little  public  display  on  the  occasion  of  his 
induction  into  office,  the  violence  of  parties  making  it  expedient  that 
the  ceremonies  should  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible. — Ed. 

Washington — 1 789. 

Few  remain  who  were  actors  in  the  interesting  scenes  of 
the  Inauguration  of  our  first  President.     That  generation  has 
passed  away.     The  aspiring  hopes — the  deep  laid  schemes — 
55 
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the  agitating  feelings  of  the  participators  in  the  events  of  that 
period  passed  into  the  bosoms  of  those  who  succeeded  them 
on  the  theatre  of  life.  Yes,  the  passions  remain — swaying 
with  equal  force  the  purposes  and  desires  of  each  successive 
generation. 

Crowds  still  throng  the  steps  and  follow  with  their  plaudits 
the  favorite  of  the  day  But  never  again  in  our  country, 
will  any  individual  be  hailed  with  acclamations  so  heartfelt 
and  sincere,  as  those  that  welcomed  Washington,  when  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  New  York. 

His  whole  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  one  continued  triumph — not  such  triumphs  as 
attend  kings  and  heroes,  returning  from  the  conquest  of  na- 
tions, whose  laurels  are  steeped  in  blood.  No,  it  was  the 
triumph  of  virtue,  crowned  with  the  civic  wreath  ;  moistened 
with  the  tears,  not  of  widows  and  orphans,  but  of  grateful 
hearts,  exulting  in  the  presence  of  the  defender  of  their  rights 
— the  saviour  of  their  country. 

At  Elizabeth-town,  in  Jersey,  the  President  was  met  by  a 
committee  of  Congress,  and  attended  over  the  Bay  in  an 
elegant  barge  of  thirteen  oars,  rowed  by  thirteen  pilots. 

"  The  display  of  boats,"  observes  Washington  in  his 
Diary,  "  which  attended  and  joined  on  this  occasion,  some 
with  vocal,  others  with  instrumental  music  on  board — the 
decorations  of  the  shipping, — the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  which  rent  the  sky,  as  I 
passed  along,  filled  my  mind  with  sensations  as  painful  (con- 
templating the  reverse  of  this  scene  which  may  be  the  case 
after  all  my  endeavors  to  do  good)   as  they  were  pleasing." 

The  multitude  was  immense — the  enthusiasm  was  bound- 
less, that  awaited  him  on  his  landing.  The  place  of  his 
debarkation  was  ornamented  with  all  the  insignias  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  glory.  Here  he  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  with  military  honors,  and  conducted 
through  the  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  house  fitted 
up  for  his  reception.  In  fact,  the  thronging  crowds  that 
shouted  his  welcome,  left  no  space  for  him  to  move,  until  a 
way  was  opened  by  his  military  escort,  who  formed  a  line  on 
the  pavement,  to  keep  off  the  otherwise  irresistible  multitude, 
who  pressed  forward  to  catch  a  glance  of  their  beloved 
Washington.  Throughout  the  day,  friends  succeeded  friends, 
to  lavish  on  him  every  demonstration  of  regard.     In  the  eve- 
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ning,  foreign  ministers  and  other  persons  of  distinction  made 
him  congratulatory  visits.  At  night  a  general  illumination 
took  place  ;  and  this  day,  the  23d  of  April,  was  closed  in  a 
blaze  of  light. 

In  Congress  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Inauguration  should 
take  place  on  the  30th  of  April — that  the  oath  of  office 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  an  open  gallery  or  balcony 
adjoining  the  Hall  of  the  Senate — after  which,  that  the  Vice 
President  and  members  of  the  Senate — the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  should  accom- 
pany him  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel  to  hear  divine  service,  per- 
formed by  the  Chaplain  of  Congress. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  this  purpose,  the 
clergy  of  the  different  denominations,  assembled  their  con- 
gregations in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  offered 
up  public  prayers  for  the  people  and  President  of  the  United 
States. 

About  noon,  a  procession,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citi- 
zens, moved  from  the  President's  House  to  the  Federal  Hall; 
the  troops  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  way  ; — as  they 
came  near  the  Hall,  through  which  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Adams,  (Vice  President)  passed  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. Immediately  after,  accompanied  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  he  went  into  the  gallery,  fronting  on  Bread-street; 
and  before  them,  and  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  took 
the  oath  of  office,  which  was  administered  by  the  Chancellor 
of  New  York.  An  awful  silence  prevailed  among  the  spec- 
tators during  this  part  of  the  ceremony — it  was  a  sublime 
moment !  In  another,  the  solemn  silence  was  succeeded  by 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands,  as  the 
Chancellor  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  George  Washington 
President  of  the  United  States  ! 

The  President  bowed  respectfully  to  the  people,  and  then 
retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  addressed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  there  assembled. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  other  friends,  to  introduce  many  courtly  forms 
into  the  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration,  and  afterwards  into 
the  social  intercourse  between  the  President  and  his  fellow 
citizens.  These  he  uniformly  resisted,  and  in  some  cases 
where  they  were  carried  into  effect, it  was  without  his  knowl- 
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edge.  For  instance — at  the  first  public  ball  that  took  place 
after  the  Inauguration,  the  arrangements  that  were  made  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  and  Mrs.  Knox,  were  so  discordant 
with  his  views,  as  to  render  the  whole  evening  most  irksome 
and  unpleasant  to  him.  A  Sopha,  raised  several  steps  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  was  the  seat  assigned  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Washington. 

The  gentlemen  were  required  to  wear  their  hair  in  bags, 
and  to  dance  in  their  swords  ;  each  one  was  to  lead 
his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha,  make  a  low  obeisance 
to  the  President  and  his  lady,  and  when  the  dance  was  done, 
again  to  bring  his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha,  to  make 
new  obeisances,  and  then  retire  to  their  chairs.  These 
ceremonies,  it  is  believed  by  his  desire,  were  never  re- 
peated. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  after  his  assumption  of  office, 
he  resisted  the  proposition  of  having  levees.  At  last  he  found 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  some  designated  day  and 
hour  to  receive  company,  as  his  time,  otherwise,  would  be 
utterly  consumed  by  the  crowds  calling  on  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  explains  this  necessity,  and 
expresses  some  fears,  lest  this  ceremony  should  be  imputed 
to  improper  motives,  adding,  "  It  is  impossible  to  please 
every  body — I  therefore  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which 
embraced  public  advantage,  with  private  convenience,  and 
which  in  my  judgment  was  unexceptionable  in  itself.  These 
visits  are  optional.  Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four 
every  Tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them. 

A  porter  shows  the  company  into  the  room,  and  they  re- 
tire from  it  when  they  choose,  and  without  ceremony. 

Visitors,  at  their  first  entrance,  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and 
as  many  as  I  can  talk  to,  I  do. 

What  pomp  there  is  in  all  this,  I  am  unable  to  discover  ; 
perhaps  it  consists  in  not  sitting  :  to  this  two  reasons  are 
opposed;  first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly,  because  I  have  no 
room  large  enough  to  contain  a  third  of  the  chairs  which 
would  be  necessary.  If  it  is  supposed  that  ostentation  or  the 
form  of  courts  gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  boldly  affirm  that 
no  supposition  was  ever  more  erroneous ;  for  were  1  to 
indulge  my  inclinations,  every  moment  that  I  could  withdraw 
from  the  fatigues  of  my  station,  should  be  spent  in  retirement. 
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Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  familiar  and  sociable  kind 
are  the  visits  every  Friday  afternoon  to  Mrs  Washington, 
where  I  always  am." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  observed 
during  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  but 
discontinued  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  had  but  two  public  days 
for  the  reception  of  company — the  fourth  of  July  and  first 
January.  The  original  plan  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  pre- 
serves a  decency  and  dignity  of  manner,  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  maintain  in  the  heterogeneous  crowds, that 
collect  together  on  these  rare  occasions. 

At  the  first  levee,  Colonel  Humphries  had  the  arrangement 
of  ceremonies,  according  to  which  an  anti-chamber  and 
presence  chamber  were  provided. — When  the  door  at  his  inner 
room  was  opened,  Col.  Humphries  appeared,  calling  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  The  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Pres- 
ident was  much  displeased  with  this  form,  and  never  allowed 
it  to  be  repeated,  but  had  the  company  introduced  as  they 
arrived  in  the  room  where  he  stood  to  receive  them.  On  the 
opening  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the  President  always 
went,  as  it  was  called,  in  state,  to  deliver  his  speech — that  is, 
he  wras  preceded  by  the  Marshal,  Constables,  each  with 
their  white  staffs,  and  accompanied  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. On  these  occasions  he  always  wore  his  sword — Mr. 
Adams  observed  the  same  forms — but  no  President  since. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  instead  of  going  himself,  sent  a  written  mes- 
sage by  his  private  secretary  to  Congress,  and  his  example 
has  been  followed  ever  since  by  successive  Presidents. 

Washington's  Farewell  was  far  more  affecting  and  inter- 
esting than  his  inaugural  address.  He  could  not  have 
bequeathed  a  more  valuable  legacy  to  his  country  ;  it  cannot 
be  too  often  perused,  too  deeply  studied. 

After  having  assigned  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  public 
life,  he  says,  "  Here  perhaps  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent 
review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.     These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom 
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as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  motive  to  bias  his 
counsels." 

"The  warnings  of  a  parting  friend!" — parted  from  our 
sight,  but  not  from  our  hearts,  is  the  Father  of  his  country  ! 
— May  his  solemn  warnings  not  be  given  in  vain,  but  may 
that  union  which  he  calls  the  palladium  of  our  political 
safety  be  watched  over  with  the  jealous  anxiety  which  he  so 
emphatically  recommends,  and  the  Advice  he  has  given  in  this 
parting  moment,  be  acted  on  by  the  present,  and  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 


Adams — 1797. 

The  animosity  of  party  spirit,  raged  with  such  violence 
at  the  period  of  this  Patriot's  coming  into  the  Presidency, 
that  his  Inauguration  was  not  hailed  with  the  enthusiasm,  nor 
accompanied  by  those  popular  demonstrations  of  respect  which 
attended  that  of  his  idolized  predecessor.  The  whole  nation 
was  divided  between  two  hostile  and  conflicting  parties  ;  who, 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  that  these  dissensions 
engendered,  were  too  much  blinded  by  prejudice  to  do  jus- 
tice to  each  other.  "  This  spirit  of  party,"  however,  as 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  describes  it,  "  unfortu- 
nately, is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  differ- 
ent shapes  in  all  governments  ;  more  or  less  stifled,  con- 
trolled, or  repressed,  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy." 
And,  as  he  adds,  in  another  passage,  "  It  is  itself,  a  fright- 
ful despotism ;  and  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  dispo- 
sition to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of 
public  liberty." 

May  experience  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  and  by  the 
proofs  which  it  exhibits  of  the  existence  of  equal  virtue  and 
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patriotism  in  the  opposing  parties,  introduce  that  mildness 
and  toleration  into  political  differences,  which  it  has  into 
those   of  religion. 

But  perhaps  it  is  only  from  posterity  that  impartial  justice 
can  be  expected.  Yes,  time  with  its  lenient  and  healing 
influence,  will  allay  the  virulence,  and  rectify  the  prejudices 
of  parly  spirit,  and  the  good  and  great  men,  wTho  have  been 
reviled  and  calumniated  by  their  inflamed  and  interested  co- 
temporaries,  will  then  be  unanimously  applauded  and  venera- 
ted— then  the  light  clouds  which  obscured  their  fame  will 
have  passed  away,  and  their  real  worth  shine  forth  in  all 
its  brightness. 

Mr.  Adams  on  his  journey  from  Massachusetts  to  Phila- 
delphia, received  but  few  of  those  marks  of  popular  favor 
that  attended  Washington's  progress  from  his  home  to  the 
seat  of  government — but,  neither  was  he  annoyed  by  any 
open  manifestation  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  opposing 
party. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  took  the  oath 
of  office.  Washington  attended  him  on  this  occasion, 
and  much  admiration  was  expressed  at  the  complacence  and 
delight  he  manifested  at  seeing  his  friend  clothed  with  the 
authority,  with  which  he  had  himself  been  invested. 

Mr.  Adams  retained  the  forms  of  social  intercourse 
which  his  predecessor  had  adopted,  and  received  all  who 
visited  him,  with  a  cordiality  equalled  only  by  the  dignity 
of  his  manner.  During  the  last  year  of  his  presidency,  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Washington — but  the 
short  term  of  his  residence  prevented  his  knowing,  or  being 
known  intimately  by  the  citizens,  or  his  having  any  opportu- 
nity to  evince  his  good  disposition  to  the  infant  metropolis. 
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The  Star  of  Promise. 

When    kneeling   sages  saw  of   yore 

Their  orb  of  promise   rise  for  them, 
How  Learning's  lamp  grew  dim,  before 
The  heaven-born  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

How  falter'd  wisdom's  haughty  tone, 
When,  led  by  God's  exulting  choir, 

His  radiant  herald  glided  on, 

The  darkling  heathen's  beacon-fire! 

When  sweet,  from  many  an  angel  voice, 
While  rung  the  viewless  harps  of  heaven, 

He  heard  the  song  of  love — "  Rejoice 
For  peace  on  earth  and  sins  forgiven  !" 

The  Chaldean  flung  his  scroll  aside, 

The  Arab  left  his  desert-tent — 
Their  hope,  their  trust — that  silver  guide — 

Till  low  at  Mary's  feet  they  bent. 

Ay  !    Asia's  wisest  knelt  around, 

Forgetting  Fame's  too  earthly  dream, 

While  bright,  upon  the  hallowed  ground, 
Their  golden  gifts — a  mockery — gleam. 

There  vainly  too,  their  censers  breathed  ; 

Oh  !   what  were  incense — gems — to  him, 
Around   whose  brow  a  glory   wreathed, 

That  made  their  sun-god's  splendor  dim ! 

To  him  o'er  whose  blest  spirit  came 

The  fragrance  of  celestial  flowers, 
And  light  from  countless  wings  of  flame 

That  flashed  thro'  Heaven's  resplendent  bowers, 

To  "  kneeling  Faith's"  devoted  eye, 
It  shines — that  '  star  of  promise'  now, 

Fair,  as  when,   far  in  Asia's  sky, 
It  lit  her  sage's  lifted  brow. 

No  sparkling  treasure  we  may  bring, 

Nor  "  gift  of  gold,"  nor  jewel-stone. 
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The  censer's  sweets  we  may  not  fling, 
For  incense  round  our  Saviour's  throne. 

But  when  o'er  sorrow's  clouded  view, 

That  planet  rises  to  our  prayer, 
We,  where  it  leads,  may  follow  too, 

And  lay — a  contrite  spirit  there  ! 

Florence. 


Death  by  Lightning. 

There  has  lately  been  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  offered 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  book  for  Sunday  School  Libraries, 
on  the  subject  of  Popular  Superstitions.  "  The  design  of 
the  work  must  be  to  show  by  simple  principles,  and  striking 
illustrations,  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  references  to 
chance  by  lotteries,  cards,  or  other  species  of  gaming  ;  all 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  or  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  spirits — of  all  pretended  revelations  by 
dreams,  visions,  &c.  of  signs  by  land  or  sea,  except  such  as  are 
indicated  by  the  known  laws  of  the  Creator  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  natural  world — and  in  a  word,  of  all  dependence 
upon  any  thing,  excepting  the  Providence  or  Revelation  of 
God,  for  any  knowledge  of  destiny  or  future  events." 

Now  the  following  story,  in  all  its  material  circumstances, 
may  be  relied  on  as  true,  and  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
whether  these  events,  as  they  do  not  "  belong  to  the  known 
laws  of  God,"  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  exceptions, 
and  referred  to  "  Providence,"  or  whether  we  must  believe 
them  the  coincidences  of  chance  only. 

One  night,  during  the  month  of  July,  18 — ,  (I  do  not 
know  the  precise  year,  but  I  feel  confident  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July,)  Mr.  Robert  Jones  (that  is  not  the  true 
name,  it  might  not  be  wrell  to  give  it ;  so  I  choose  ashort  one,) 
was  awakened  by  the  shrieks  of  his  wife,  and  to  his  eager  in- 
quiries for  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  she  for  a  long  time  could 
only  sob — u  the  lightning  !  the  lightning  !" 
56 
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"But,  Anna,  there  is  no  lightning.  See  how  brightly  the 
moon  shines.     It  is  only  the  moon." 

"  O  !  no,  no,  Robert — the  lightning  will  strike  me — will 
kill  me." 

"  Anna,  Anna,  you  have  been  dreaming.  There  is  no 
storm,  no  cloud.  The  moon  is  bright  as  day.  Do  only 
look  up,  my  love,  and  you  will  be  convinced  there  is  no  light- 
ning to  be  dreaded.     It  is  only  a  dream." 

All  this  time,  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's arm,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  pillows,  and  shaking 
in  every  limb,  as  though  the  powers  of  life  would  hardly 
maintain  the  struggle  with  the  terrors  that  oppressed  her. 
When  the  excitement  of  her  feelings  began  to  subside,  the 
overwrought  energies  of  nature  gave  way,  and  she  fainted 
repeatedly,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning  she  be- 
came sufficiently  composed  to  give  her  husband  the  narrative 
of  her  dream ;  for  it  was  only  a  dream  that  had  thus  fright- 
ened her. 

She  said  she  dreamed  that  she  was  reclining  on  her  bed,  when 
a  burning  bolt  of  lightning  filled  the  apartment,  she  felt  its  flash 
quivering  in  her  heart,  and  she  sank  dead  ! — "  And  Robert," 
continued  she,  "  I  shall  die  so — and  it  is  an  awful  death  to 
die." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Robert  reasoned,  as  men  can  reason,  on 
the  futility  of  dreams ;  she  felt  that  presentiment  which  rea- 
soning cannot  remove.  He  then  endeavored  to  persuade 
her,  by  her  affection  for  him  and  their  two  little  ones,  not  to 
give  way  to  fears  which  would  make  them  all  miserable.  This 
appeal  had  some  effect  ;  though  she  wept  bitterly,  she  kept 
promising  she  would  be  calm. 

Perhaps  some  husbands  may  think  ridicule  would  have 
been  better  than  argument,  and  sarcasm  more  efficacious  than 
entreaty  ;  but  Robert  Jones  never  had  spoken  to  his  wife  save 
in  the  tone  of  love  and  kindness,  and  what  he  might  deem 
her  weakness  of  mind,  would  not  be  the  first  occasion  for  se- 
verity. Her  melancholy  and  evident  sufferings  only  called 
forth  on  his  part  more  careful,  and  if  possible,  more  endear- 
ing tenderness.  But  then  he  had,  when  about  to  marry 
his  wife,  pledged  himself  to  be  very  kind. 

Anna  Brooks  was  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother, 
who  managed  to  bring  up  her  daughter  delicately,  and  give 
her  a  pretty  good  education,  but  she  had  no  money  to  give 
her.     So  the  mother  did  not  make  a  violent  opposition 
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she  found  her  darling  Anna,  instead  of  marrying  a  lawyer, 
or  doctor,  or  merchant,  as  she  flattered  herself  might  be  the 
case,  (for  the  young  lady  was  very  lovely)  had  given  encour- 
aging smiles  to  an  industrious  and  respectable  young  farmer. 
This  was  before  farmers  were  denominated  agriculturists — 
if  Mrs.  Brooks  had  only  heard  them  called  by  that  long,  diffi- 
cult-spoken word,  how  she  would  have  blessed  her  stars.  She 
did  hate  the  vulgar  name  of  farmer. 

But  she  found  her  Anna  was  less  fastidious  about  names 
and  occupations,  that  she  loved  Robert  Jones,  and  was  wil- 
ling to  be  a  farmer's  wife  ;  and  so  the  prudent  mother,  instead 
of  forbidding  the  bans,  only  talked  incessantly  to  young  Jones 
of  the  hardships  and  exposures  a  farmer's  wife  would  have  to 
encounter — there  would  be  cows  to  milk,  and  butter  to  make, 
and  water  to  draw,  and  oven-wood  to  carry — "  and  Anna," 
said  the  careful  lady,  "  has  never  been  accustomed  to  any 
such  things,  she  has  been  so  tenderly  treated,  and  so  used  to 
kind  indulgences,  that  I  fear  she  will  only  be  a  burden  to  one 
who  expects  his  wife  to  work." 

"  I  do  not,  my  dear  madam,  expect  her  to  work,  only  to 
take  care  of  the  house,  and  when  she  feels  inclined,  she  may 
assist  a  little.  And  I  promise  you,  I  will  be  as  kind  to  her 
as  you  have  been." 

He  kept  his  word.  It  is  not  every  husband  that  fulfils  the 
promises  made  by  the  lover,  but  some  do — and  they  surely 
find  a  blessing  in  that  confidence  of  affection  which  richly 
repays  all  the  self-denials  they  must  practise. 

There  is  no  earthly  motive  that  stimulates  a  good  mind  to 
such  unwearied  exertions,  as  the  thought  that  these  are  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  beloved  objects.  This  truth 
Robert  soon  learned  ;  for  let  him  feel  ever  so  much  fatigued, 
when  he  entered  his  home,  if  he  saw  his  wife,  his  fair,  fragile 
looking  Anna  at  work — O,  how  light  seemed  to  him  every 
task  that  assisted  her  !  Had  she  shown  a  disposition  to  profit 
by  these  indulgences,  and  claimed  as  a  right,  her  exemption 
from  the  severer  duties,  those  in  her  station  usually  perform, 
Robert  might  perhaps,  as  the  complaisance  of  the  bridegroom 
became  merged  in  the  cares  of  the  husband  and  father,  have 
watched  with  less  vigilant  attention,  opportunities  to  assist 
her — but  she  was  always  so  grateful  for  his  kindnesses,  and  so 
careful,  if  possible,  to  have  every  thing  done  just  as  he  wished, 
and  to  spare  him  all  trouble  on  her  account,  that  it  seemed  as 
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if  the  only  sentiment  which  animated  them  both  in  their  la- 
bors, was  to  save  each  other  from  all  annoyances,  and  make 
each  other  happy.  And  this  generous  love,  prompting  to  la- 
bor, can  give  dignity  to  any  honest  employment,  and  it  does 
impart  a  sentiment  of  delicacy  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
cherish  it,  elevating  the  heart  and  character  of  the  poorest 
person  far,  far  above  the  rich  and  luxurious,  who  only  live 
for  their  own  selfish  enjoyments. 

Well,  we  will  return  to  the  dream,  as  that  was  the  occasion 
of  this  sketch  ;  but  without  some  little  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  introduced,  I  feared  my  readers  would  not  feel  all 
the  interest  I  wished  in  the  catastrophe. 

Anna  promised  to  be  calm,  and  she  tried  to  be  calm,  but 
the  dreadful  idea  that  she  was  soon  to  perish  by  a  sudden 
death  had  taken  too  firm  hold  of  her  mind  to  be  banished  by 
all  her  endeavors.  There  was  something,  too,  very  horrible 
to  her  fancy  in  the  thought  of  being  killed  by  lightning.  She 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  was  to  be  finally  lost.  Both  Robert  and  An- 
na were  Christians  by  education,  that  is,  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe  the  Bible,  and  say  it  was  the  best  book  in 
the  world  ;  but  in  their  hearts  they  infinitely  preferred  an  en- 
tertaining novel,  or  pretty  poem,  before  any  truths  or  beau- 
ties they  had  ever  discovered  in  the  word  of  God. 

Now,  however,  the  scene  was  changed.  Anna  devoted  all 
her  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  an  earn- 
estness that  seemed  to  say  she  expected  to  find  there  the 
promise  which  was  to  save  her  from  the  death  she  so  much 
dreaded.  Her  husband  could  not  witness  her  affliction  with- 
out participating  in  her  griefs,  though  he  did  not  in  her  fears, 
for  he  always  thought  "  it  was  only  a  dream,"  and  thSt  there 
was  no  more  likelihood  it  portended  death  to  her  than  to  him. 
In  short,  he  had  no  faith  in  dreams ;  but  he  pitied  his  Anna, 
and  was  willing  to  adopt  any  innocent  course  of  conduct 
which  relieved  her  distress. 

So  he  was  willing  to  read  the  Bible  with  her,  and  pray 
with  her,  and  go  to  church,  and  listen  to  all  her  feelings  and 
fears — and  he  did  so.  The  consequences  were  such  as,  in 
almost  every  instance,  will  follow  from  a  careful  and  earnest 
attention  to  the  things  pertaining  to  futurity,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  infinite  importance  of  that  future  to  our  pres- 
ent existence.     The  earth  when,  examined  by  the  light  of  an 
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awakened  conscience  searching  for  the  way  of  life,  in  com- 
parison with  the  hope  of  heaven,  is  poor  indeed  !  It  looked 
poor,  and  barren,  and  transient,  to  Robert  and  Anna,  and 
they  wondered  how  they  could  have  coveted  its  riches, 
and  calculated  on  its  enjoyments  for  happiness. 

But  to  know  that  the  love  of  the  world  brings  sorrow,  is 
but  half  of  our  lesson.  Thousands  and  thousands  will  ac- 
knowledge that  truth,  who  yet  have  not  learned',  and  *do  not 
seek  to  learn,  that  the  love  of  God  is  happiness.  Robert 
and  Anna  did  not,  after  they  had  given  up  their  earthly  idols, 
rest  till  they  had  anchored  their  hearts  and^io^es  on  the  Sa- 
viour, and,  in  his  precepts  they  sougiit  their  rules  of  faith  and 
conduct. 

It  was  not  till  this  result  that  the  fears  of  Anna  respecting 
the  death  she  was  to  die,  began  to  abate.  During  the  season 
of  thunder-storms,  if  a  black  cloud  was  seen  rising,  Robert 
hurried  to  his  home,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  his  wife  in 
tears  and  terrors  which  she  could  not  control,  nor  he  comfort 
till  the  cloud  had  passed.  Not  a  night  through  the  summer 
had  she  retired  to  bed,  without  examining  the  heavens,  and 
if  any  signs  of  a  storm  were  to  be  seen,  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  rest  ;  for  so  strong  was  her  conviction  that  it 
was  on  her  own  bed  she  should  be  killed,  that  she  believed 
every  other  part  of  the  house  to  be  more  safe.  During 
the  actual  occurrence  of  thunder  storms  she  had  constantly 
resorted  to  the  cellar,  and  many  an  hour  had  her  husband 
supported  her  there,  her  head  resting  on  his  bosom,  while  the 
agony  she  felt  at  every  burst  of  thunder  would  cause  the 
perspiration  to  pour  from  her  pale  face  and  cold  hands  like 
lain  drops. 

The  fear  of  death,  when  it  takes  firm  possession  of  the 
mind  is  awful — and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
secrets  of  the  human  constitution,  that  a  rational  being  can 
be  intrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mortality,  and  yet, 
generally  speaking,  entirely  disregard  it ;  and  when  the  chance 
for  a  life,  even  of  fifty  years'  duration,  are  so  greatly  against 
him,  he  will  calculate  as  though  he  were  to  live  always. 

Instead  of  thinking  it  foolish  that  Anna  Jones  should  have 
dreaded  lest  Death  was  at  the  threshold,  it  would  be  wise  for 
us  all  to  pause  from  our  own  pursuits,  at  least  once  every  day, 
and  listen,  if  we  do  not  hear  him  coming.  When  we  are 
prepared  for  that,  we  shall  no  longer   be  slaves  to  this  fear. 
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It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  the  hearts  of  this  young  and  interesting 
couple,  but  it  might  subject  the  whole  to  the  charge  of  fic- 
tion. Yet  when  the  moving  cause  of  any  resolution  or  course 
of  conduct  is  known,  and  also  the  results  which  have  follow- 
ed from  that  conduct,  there  is,  to  the  close  and  deep  observ- 
er of  human  nature,  a  clue  to  the  operations  of  mind  and 
motive  which  makes  the  hearts  of  the  actors  in  the  contem- 
plated scenes  almost  as  easily  read  as   an  open  book. 

The  hearts  of  Robert  and  Anna  might  have  been  thus  read 
with  advantage  after  the  calm  of  devoted  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  had  softened  and  tranquilized  them  ;  after  they 
believed.  The  winter  and  spring  passed  happily  on  under 
this  peaceful,  this  firm  trust,  that  He  who  has  the  issues  of 
life  and  death,  is  our  Father,  and  that  His  watch  is  continu- 
ally "about   our  bed,  and  about  our  path." 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  describe  faith,  so  that  those  who 
have  never  believed,  might  understand  what  an  enjoyment 
the  true  Christian  finds  in  his  firm  trust  in  God.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  a  little  child  clings  to  its  mother's  bosom, 
dreading  no  danger  so  long  as  it  can  nestle  there,  though  the 
war  of  the  elements  and  the  wrath  of  men  were  raging 
around,  may  be  its  justest  emblem — but  it  does  not,  it  can- 
not convey  the  full  meaning. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  bright  summer's  day,  and  Robert  and 
Anna  were  seated  by  an  open  window  fronting  the  west, 
watching  in  silent  admiration,  the  shifting  of  the  gorgeous 
colors  which  the  sun  throws  over  the  far  heavens,  as  though 
he  sought,  while  retiring  from  our  world,  to  leave  a  pledge  of 
his  beauty  and  brightness,  which  would  call  forth  ardent 
prayers  for  his  glorious  return.  The  soft  evening  wind  came 
whisperingly  through  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  the  old 
elm  ;  the  small  voice  of  the  tiny  insect  began  to  be  heard  at 
intervals,  asserting  his  right  to  an  audience,  now  that  Nature 
had  silenced  her  more  clamorous  children — (Nature  has  an 
ear  for  all,  and  the  most  humble  of  her  living  works  have 
theirjjhour  of  enjoyment) — and  the  night-hawk,  as  he  skimmed 
the  air  in  his  rapid  circle,  sunk  down  to  the  earth  when  he 
gave  forth  his  loudest  note  of  joy,  thus  teaching  us  that  it  is 
when  we  are  most  humble,  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  the 
heart  flow  out  in  thankfulness  and  happiness. 
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Robert's  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  gratitude.     It  seemed  as 
though  every  thing  had   prospered    with    him  on  earth,  since 
he  had  placed  his  chief  treasure   in   heaven.     Perhaps  it  was 
only  that  the  craving  eagerness  to  be  a    rich  man,  had    given 
place  to  ardent  prayers  to  be  a  good  man  ;     and  so  the  disap- 
pointment of  any  worldly  plan  was  not  counted   as  altogether 
evil.     He   could  feel  that  afflictions  had  their  blessing.     But 
in   truth  he  had  had  many   blessings  that  season.     His  cattle 
had  increased,  his  crops   were   fine,  his  harvest  was  finished, 
and  his  barns  were  full  ;    and    better  than  all  these,  his  dear 
Anna  had  been  well  and  happy,  and  his  little  girls  were  gain- 
ing every  day  some  new  charm,  were  gay    as  birds,  and  fair 
as  young  roses.     Thoughts  of  these    mercies  came    over  his 
mind,  as  he  gazed  on  that  evening  sky,  and  his  heart  melted 
in  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies,    till   unable 
to  suppress  his  feelings, he  took  his  wife's  hand,  and  asked  her 
to  join  with  him  in  prayer.     The    suddenness  of  the  appeal 
surprised  her,  for  it  was  not  their  usual  hour  of  family  prayer; 
but  when  he  had  in   a  few  words  explained  his  thoughts,  she 
remarked,  "  Oh,  you  are  right ;  let    us    pray — prayer  is   the 
road  to  heaven.     Do    you    know,    Robert,  I  was   thinking  of 
heaven  while  gazing    on    yonder  bright  clouds,  and  I  thought 
the  road  to  the  blessed  world  was  all  as  bright  and  beautiful 
as  that  sky  which  seemed  even  now  sending  forth  glories  from 
the  habitation  of  angels.     If  I  could  always  feel  thus  it  would 
be  joy  to  leave  this  world." 

"  We  shall  leave  it,  Anna." 

"  O,  I  know  it,  I  know  it — and  we  must  leave  those  we 
love,  too.     If  it  were  not  for  that" ■ 

They  knelt  down,  and  the  husband  and  father  prayed  most 
fervently  for  his  wife  and  children — that  their  God  would 
watch  over  them,  protect,  and  save,  and  bless — and  while  His 
constant  and  sure  mercies  called  for  their  deep  and  unceasing 
gratitude,  they  consigned  themselves  unreservedly  to  His 
will — in  life  or  in  death  they  trusted  and  adored  the  God  of 
heaven. 

When  their  devotions  were  ended,  and  their  thoughts,  like 
trembling  birds  that  have  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sky,  and  the  pleasures  of  flight  to  ascend  beyond  their  usual 
atmosphere,  sank  down,  more  from  their  inability  to  sustain 
their  elevation,  than  inclination  to  return,  again  to  earth  and 
its  objects,  they  perceived  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
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western  horrizon.  The  masses  of  clouds  that  had  so  lately 
glowed  like  palaces  of  light,  were  gathering  a  blackness  which 
seemed  portentous.  A  storm  was  probably  brooding  there, 
and  had  not  Anna's  heart  felt  secure  in  its  resting  place,  she 
would  have  been  fearfully  agitated.  Now  as  she  remarked 
to  her  husband  the  change  in  the  clouds,  and  the  probability 
of  a  thunder-shower  before  morning — she  added  with  a  sweet 
smile — "  But,  Robert,  I  can  lay  down  on  my  pillow  in  peace  ; 
the  lightning  has  no  terrors.  It  is  strange  how  that  fear  pos- 
sessed me  ;  and  yet,  while  I  had  no  trust  in  God  it  was,  I 
suppose,  much  stranger  why  I  did  not  fear  every  thing." 

"  Yes,  Anna,  to  those  who  trust  not  in  the  Saviour,  the 
path  of  life  has  neither  safety  nor  shelter,  guide  nor  guard. 
But  we  can  say,  even  were  his  command  given,  and  the  sun 
turned   into  sackcloth,  and  the  moon  into  blood — 

'This  awful  God  is  ours, 

Our  Father  and  our  love. 
He  will  send  down  his  heavenly  powers, 

And  carry  us  above.'  " 
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It  was  near  midnight  when  Robert  Jones  was  awakened  by 
his   wife. 

"  What  is  the  matter,   my  love,"  inquired  the  kind   hus- 
band, as   he  felt  her  hand  that  was  clasping   his,  tremble. 
"  Did  you  not  hear  the  thunder,  Robert  ?" 
"  No,  Anna,  I   was   asleep.     Do  you  think  it  rains?" 
The  head  of  the  bedstead,  on  the  side   where   Mrs.  Jones 
slept,  stood  but  a  little  distance  from  a  window.     At  her  hus- 
band's inquiry,  she  raised  herself  as  if  to  listen  at  the  window 
for  the  sound  of  the  rain — on  the  instant,  a  bolt  of  lightning 
burst  with  a  blaze  as  of  liquid  fire   through  the    apartment — 
the   crash,  roar,  blaze  passed  away  in   a  moment,  but  in  that 
awful  moment  also  passed    the  tender  spirit    of  Anna  Jones. 
She   was  killed  by  the  lightning  ! 

This  story  is  not  told  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  dreams  ;  or  en- 
courage that  piety  which  requires  the  aid  of  the  marvellous 
before  it  can  trust  in  God.  But  in  considering  the  subject  of 
"  Popular  Superstitions"  it  is  essential  to  know  strange 
things  have  actually  occurred.  Reason  may  perhaps  solve 
all  these  seeming  mysteries  ;  but  till  we  can  solve  them,  we 
should  not,  too  severely,  censure  the  credulity  of  the  olden 
times. 
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To 


"Thou  art  to  me  a  star, 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

A  thing  to  shine  from  far 
With  a  fear  and  a  delight. 


Lon.  Mag. 


Thou'rt  like  a  star,  for  where  my  way  was  cheerless  and  forlorn, 
And  all  was  blackness  like  the  sky  before  a  coming  storm, 
Thy  beaming  smile  and  words  of  love, — thy  heart  of  kindness  free, 
Illum'd  my  path,  then  cheer'd  my  soul,  and  bade  its  sorrows  flee. 

Thou'rt  like  a  star — when  sad  and  lone  I  wander  forth  to  view 
The  lamps  of  night,  beneath  their  rays  my  spirit's  nerv'd  anew  ; 
And  thus  I  love  to  gaze  on  thee,  and  then  I  think  thou'st  power 
To  mix  the  cup  of  joy  for  me,  e'en  in  life's  darkest  hour. 

Thou'rt  like  a  star — whene'er  mine  eye  is  upward  turn'd  to  gaze 
Upon  those  orbs,  I  mark  with  awe  their  clear,  celestial  blaze  ; 
And  thus  thou  seem'st  so  pure,  so  high,  so  beautifully  bright, 
I  almost  feel  as  if  it  were  an  angel  met  my  sight, 

Thou'rt  like  a  star — perchance  the  proud,  the  haughty  pass  me  by, 
And  curl  the  lip,  but  not  to  them  is  bowed  my  spirit  high, 
No !  not  to   them,  e'en  should  they  wear  earth's  proudest  diadem, 
But  I  would  bow  before  thee  now,  and  kiss  thy  garment's  hem. 

Cora. 
Stockbridge. 


A  Tale  of  the  Past. 


With  feelings  of  enthusiastic  delight,  which  every  true 
American  must  experience,  I  rejoice  to  find  the  scenes  of  "  my 
own,  my  native  land,"  and  the  incidents  of  its  short  but 
eventful  history,  arresting  the  attention,  and  becoming  themes 
for  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  novelist.  Too  long  have 
we  given  an  exclusive  admiration  to  foreign  scenes  ;  too  long 
lingered  with  interest  around  the  shores  of  "  classic  Greece," 
and  "  lovely  Italy  ;"  too  long  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Arno,  and  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  lofty  Alps;  so  long  in- 
deed that  we  have  almost  imagined  no  other  landscapes  fair, 
no  other  scenes  could  wake  to  inspiration  the  fires  of  genius. 
I  should  indeed  pity  that  being,  who,  created  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  with  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a  heart  to  fee]  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  material  universe,  could  go  forth 
into  any  part  of  this  glorious  temple  of  the  Almighty,  and 
see  unmoved  its  form,  beautiful,  animated  as  it  is  by  a 
spirit  of  goodness  and  power ;  who  could  feel  his  best  sym- 
pathies unawakened,  and  with  that  cold  indifference,  which 
characterizes  the  gain-getting,  plodding  votaries  of  Mammon, 
could  see  no  symmetry  in  these  fair  scenes  ;  no  beauty  in  the 
distant  waterfall,  unless  he  should  turn  it  into  a  mill-stream  ; 
no  grandeur  in  the  towering  forests,  but  as  he  may  convert 
them  into  masts  or  ware-houses.  I  should  even  be  suspicious 
of  that  man's  piety,  however  scrupulously  he  might  "  tithe 
the  mint,  the  annise  and  the  ^ummin,"  and  observe  all  the 
outward  forms  of  devotion,  if  his  heart  never  kindled  at  the 
displays  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  order  which  surround  him. 
To  such  a  mind,  revelation  would,  in  vain,  disclose  its  truths; 
for  nature  is  the  great  temple  of  Jehovah, — the  great  high 
priest  is  Nature's  God  ;  and  he  who  feels  no  emotions  of 
awe  and  admiration,  excited  by  the  glory  of  the  structure, 
^ay  doubt  the  power  of  him  who  reigns  therein,  and  will 
clo^c  his  heart  against  the  truths  which  its  sacred  volume  con- 
tains,  though  given  to  him   from  the   Holiest  of  Holies. 

But  where  shall  such  feelings  be  awakened,  if  not  amid  the 
grandeur  of  our  country  ?  Where  has  nature  worked  on  a 
scale  of  more  blended  magnificence  and  beauty  ?  Our  wide- 
spreading  continent  exhibits  every  variety  of  scenery  and 
production,  from  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  to  the  bar- 
ren wastes  of  the  polar  regions ;  here  is  the  rugged  scenery 
of  Scotland,  and  there  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Italian  land- 
scape ;  and  all  too,  arrayed  as  it  were  in  the  freshness  of 
early  youth  ;  yet  we  have  passed  them  over  with  cold  indif- 
ference, and  delighted  to  descant  on  the  beauty  of  Loch  Ka- 
taine,  the  wild  coasts  of  Wales,  and  the  romantic  passes  of 
the  Appenines  ; — and  even  our  native  poets  and  novelists, 
till  within  a  very  few  years,  have  feared  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  and  preferred  rather  to  describe  scenes  and  manners 
which  they  never  have  seen,  and  never  will  see,  to  those  of 
their  own  country. 
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Let  but  romance  throw  her  mantle  around  our  shores, 
let  poetry  hallow  them,  and  we  shall  wonder  that  we  ever 
sought  for  foreign  scenes,  when  the  beautiful  and  the  grand 
wooed  us  at  every  step.  Nor  is  our  history  barren  in  events ; 
there  is  much  that  borders  on  the  romantic,  in  the  exploits 
of  our  ancestors  ;  their  firm,  patient  endurance  of  suffering, 
their  heroic  sacrifice  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  their  wild 
warfare  with  the  Indian  tribes,  were  all  circumstances  which 
partook  not  of  the  character  of  mere  ordinary  occurrences  ; 
the  wildest  imagination  could  never  have  framed  them  ; — and 
many  spots  are  yet  marked  by  events,  which,  when  age  has 
stamped  its  impress,  and  tradition  heightened  them,  will  be 
viewed  with  interest,  as  the  scene  of  some  gallant  action,  some 
cruel  slaughter  or  noble  sacrifice. 

Chance  threw  in  my  way  a  short  time  since  the  papers  of  an 
old  Revolutionary  soldier ;  he  had  been  captain  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  through  that  stormy  period,  which  emphatically 
"  tried  men's  souls  ;"  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  no  common 
interest,  that  I  perused  the  letters  of  Washington,  Lafayette, 
and  others,  whom  we  are  wont  to  regard  with  veneration,  as 
our  political  Saviours.  Among  others,  I  found  a  manuscript, 
which  though  commenced  many  years  before,  was  apparently 
completed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  wri- 
ter. The  tale  it  told  was  one  of  touching  interest,  for  it  was 
a  tale  of  that  firm,  enduring  affection,  which  the  worldling  scoffs 
as  a  chimera  of  the  imagination  ;  it  told  of  those  deep  feelings, 
which  hide  themselves  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  shun  all 
communion  with  the  world  around,  and  through  youth  and 
maturity,  and  even  down  the  vale  of  years,  remain  unchan- 
ged. The  beautiful  scenery  around  Lake  St.  George,  is  too 
well  known  to  every  lover  of  the  picturesque,  to  need  de- 
scription ;  and  though  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  its  se- 
clusion was  broken  by  the  din  of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, by  the  savage  war-whoop,  and  the  frequent  skirmish  ; 
yet  nature  seemed  to  have  marked  it  as  the  abode  of  peace, 
as  a  spot  where  the  contending  passions  of  the  human  breast 
might  be  soothed  into  calmness  by  the  loveliness  of  external 
objects.  But  there  was  one  spot  where  the  hand  of  art  had 
been,  where  taste  had  laid  its  impress ;  this  was  one  of  the 
most  solitary  situations  around  the  Lake — here  a  small  cot- 
tage had  been  erected,  and  a  piece  of  land  cultivated  as  a 
garden,  with  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  could  flourish  in  such 
a  situation,  showed  it  was    the   abode  of  civilized  man  ;    and 
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here,  indeed,  for  several  years  had  Mr.  Weldon  found  an 
asylum  for  himself  and  daughter;  here,  in  the  deep  solitude 
of  nature  had  he  mourned  over  the  waste  of  happiness,  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  tempest  of  his  own  passions  ;  here, 
had  he  watched  the  opening  mind  of  his  daughter,  and  early 
sought  to  direct  those  feelings,  which  in  himself  had  been 
nurtured  by  self-indulgence,  till  they  had  become  the  destroy- 
ers of  his  peace.  Often  would  he  watch  the  winter  storm, 
as  it  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  compare  it  to  the 
moral  tempest  which  had  raged  within  his  own  breast  ;  till 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  remembrance,  he 
sought  a  temporary  relief  in  the  smiles  of  Mary. 

Born  to  wealth,  and  educated  in  indulgence,  with  every 
wish  of  his  heart  gratified,  almost  anticipated,  he  had  never 
learned  the  salutary  lesson  of  self-control ;  with  ardent,  but 
ungoverned  feelings,  and  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast,  he 
might  have  been  moulded  to  every  thing  excellent ;  and  what 
was  he  ?  The  victim  of  passion,  an  insulated  being,  separated 
from  his  family,  an  exile  from  his  country,  in  the  solitudes  of 
America,  dragging  out  the  burden  of  existence.  Early  in 
life  he  had  married  the  woman  of  his  choice,  who  had  be- 
stowed on  him  the  whole  treasure  of  her  affections ; — but 
ever  tormented  by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  he  had  thrown 
from  him  domestic  happiness,  and  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  feeling,  rather  than  of  reason,  he  had  magnified  the  most 
trifling  occurrences,  until  they  assumed  an  importance  fatal 
to  his  peace  ;  returning  home  unexpectedly,  after  a  short 
absence,  in  approaching  his  home  he  saw  through  an  open 
window  a  gentleman,  whose  appearance  was  unknown  to 
him,  standing  near  his  wife,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his ; 
while  she,  in  earnest  conversation,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  interest  on  her  countenance,  heeded  not  her  husband's 
approach.  Had  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings  permitted  him 
to  make  one  inquiry,  he  would  have  learned  that  the  stran- 
ger was  a  long  absent  brother,  who  had  returned  to  claim  a 
sister's  welcome,  and  a  sister's  heart ;  he  rushed  forward, 
aimed  a  pistol  at  the  heart  of  his  supposed  rival,  which  mis- 
sing its  aim,  reached  that  of  his  devoted  wife,  who  fell  lifeless 
before  him  ;  a  single  inquiry  had  been  sufficient  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  passion  forbade  its  utterance  ;  and  its  unhappy 
victim,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  his  crime  and  its  conse- 
quences, would  have  given  himself  up  to  justice,  had  not  he, 
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by  some  friends  been  hurried  in  almost  a  state  of  insensibility, 
with  his  little  daughter,  on  board  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for 
America  ;  and  here,  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  spots,  did  he 
hide  forever  his  name  and  his  crime — but  not  the  bitterness 
of  remembrance.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of  seclusion,  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  nature,  had  the  little  Mary  been  nurtur- 
ed ;  her  heart,  though  naturally  inclined  to  gaiety,  from  the 
deep  depression  of  her  father's  mind,  and  the  very  scenes  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  had  assumed  a  shade  of  pensive 
thought  foreign  to  her  age ;  you  might  even  have  said  at 
times,  she  was  inclined  to  sadness,  had  not  the  laughing  ex- 
pression of  her  bright  blue  eye,  told  that  with  her  it  was  the 
result  of  circumstances,  rather  than  of  natural  temperament. 

It  was  a  few  years  only  previous  to  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, that  Mr.  Weldon  established  himself  in  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing. He  was  not  certainly  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  an  Englishman, 
he  resented  the  very  effort  of  the  Colonies  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, as  an  instance  of  presumption  which  must  ter- 
minate in  their  more  complete  subjection  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  yet  so  sedulously  had  he  concealed  every  circumstance 
of  his  name,  his  history,  and  even  of  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth,  that  prudence  now  forbade  the  expression  of  his 
sentiments  ;  and  his  humble  dwelling  was  a  shelter  for  the 
wounded  and  unfortunate  of  either  party ;  and  frequent  had 
been  the  calls  on  his  hospitality  in  the  numerous  skirmishes 
which  had  occurred,  as  the  military  operations  advanced  to- 
wards our  northern  frontier.  It  was  after  one  of  these,  in 
which  our  troops  had  been  successful,  and  the  British  suffer- 
ed a  considerable  loss  both  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  Mr 
Weldon  found  a  young  English  officer,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  his  house  ;  when  he  first  observ- 
ed him,  he  was  apparently  dead,  but  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
he  discovered  that  he  still  breathed.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
only  servant  he  conveyed  him  home  ;  for  days  and  even  weeks 
the  young  officer  exhibited  no  signs  of  returning  health,  and  as 
his  host  watched  over  him,  often  did  he  picture  to  himself  the 
anxious  interest,  the  scarcely  breathed  fears,  of  his  distant 
friends.  "  Oh  Father  !"  he  would  exclaim,  "  why,  in  thy 
inscrutable  decrees,  am  I,  a  solitary,  exiled  being,  why  am  I 
permitted  to  drag  on  the  burden  of  existence,  while  he,  just 
entering  upon  that  world,  which  in  bright    perspective  points 
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to  a  thousand  scenes  of  happiness  ;  he,  perhaps,  the  magnet 
of  parental  hopes,  must  be  cut  off  ?  Oil  Father  !  unerring 
are  thy  decrees — thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." — But  the 
anxious  cares  of  his  kind  attendants,  were  not  in  vain  ;  the 
young  stranger  slowly  returned  to  consciousness  and  health  ; 
and  next  to  his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  were  his  thanks  offered 
to  those,  who  with  that  devoted  kindness  which  we  are  wont 
to  expect  only  from  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  had  watched 
around  his  pillow.  Mary,  too,  with  a  thousand  winning  arts, 
which  but  woman  knows  how  to  practise,  beguiled  the  languor 
of  sickness;  she  read,  she  sang, and  what  he  liked  far  better,  she 
talked  with  him  ;= — and  then  her  voice,  so  sweet  and  silvery, 
it  would  have  been  bewitching  had  she  never  said  a  wise 
thing ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  she  both  said  and  did  ma- 
ny wise  things,  as  young  Ellison  thought,  when  he  watched  her 
untiring  kindness;  and  her  patient  care.  Yes,  home  is  wo- 
man's empire  ;  if  she  ever  gains  a  true  ascendancy  over  the 
heart  of  man,  it  is  not  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  in  the 
crowded  assembly,  and  when  attired  for  conquest ;  it  is  around 
the  bed  of  sickness,  it  is  when  soothing  the  petulance  of  age, 
and  schooling  her  own  heart  to  the  hard  lessons  of  earthly 
sorrow. 

The  haughty,  high-born  Ellison,  in  his  father's  house,  and 
in  the  circles  of  fashion,  where  he  had  ever  been  an  object  of 
attraction,  had  been  courted  in  vain  by  the  young  and  the 
beautiful ;  many  bright  eyes  would  have  aimed  deadly  wounds 
at  his  heart,  but  he  had  resisted  all  love's  archery  ;  for  he 
had  found  so  much  heartlessness,  such  want  of  congeniality, 
that  with  his  fastidious  feelings  pained  at  every  point,  he 
had  retired  in  disgust  from  the  gay  circles  of  fashion ;  and 
from  pure  ennui  had  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
embarked  in  the  squadron  of  Lord  Howe,  to  seek  glory, 
fame,  and  some  definite  object  of  interest  in  life.  As  return- 
ing health  permitted,  he  delighted  to  wander  with  his  beauti- 
ful guide  around  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  to  admire  with  her 
its  wild  and  varied  scenery,  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  rich 
glowing  tints,  with  which  in  Autumn  our  forests  are  variega- 
ted ;  and  which  form  so  distinguishing  and  almost  unique 
a  characteristic  in  our  autumnal  landscape,  where  every  shade 
is. visible,  from  the  palest  pink  to  the  deepest  brown  ;  while 
occasionally  a  solitary  pine,  clothed  in  its  unchanging  green, 
serves  as  a  vestige  to  remind  us  that  summer  has  been. 
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All  spoke  of  happiness  and  freedom  ;  and  thoughts  would 
unbidden  rise  in  the  heart  of  the  young  Englishman,  which 
he  would  have  deemed  it  treason  to  his  sovereign  to  embody 
in  language.  "  Surely  nature  never  formed  this  grandeur  and 
beauty  for  the  home  of  the  slave  ;  no,  the  mind  of  man  must 
here  be  free  ;  like  Switzerland  it  is  the  home  of  liberty  ;  its 
very  lakes,  which  in  Europe  would  be  termed  seas,  its  hills 
mountains,  and  its  brooks  rivers,  all  would  reproach  them  if 
they  could  remain  subject  even  to  our  gracious  sovereign,  to 
the  salutary  restraints  which  he  imposes,  and  the  temporal 
freedom  which  our  islanders  enjoy,"  Yes,  these  thoughts 
would  rise  involuntarily,  as  he  looked  in  admiration  around 
him  ;  for  before  he  left  England,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
country,  he  believed  the  Colonists  little  raised  above  their 
savage  neighbors  ;  true  they  might  boast  a  European  descent; 
but  of  this  they  had  lost  all  but  the  name  ;  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  allegiance  then,  would  be  conferring  even  on  them- 
selves a  favor. 

Nor  was  his  admiration  so  exclusively  given  to  the  objects 
around  him,  or  his  attention  so  wholly  occupied  with  questions 
of  political  interest,  that  he  forgot  the  lovely  being  by  his 
side  ;  her  character,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  met,  seemed  exactly  fitted  to  please  the  fastidious  Elli- 
son. There  was  so  much  of  native  feeling,  so  deep  a  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful  in  nature,  such  a  quickness  to  perceive, 
and  generosity  to  acknowledge  the  excellences  of  others  ;  and 
then  too,  their  favorite  authors  were  the  same,  and  this  open- 
ed to  them  a  wide  field  of  interest ;  in  a  word,  Ellison  some- 
times smiled,  that  in  an  American  forest  he  had  found  what 
he  might  in  vain  have  sought  in  the  polished  circles  of  his 
own  metropolis,  a  heart  congenial  to  his  own. 

But  how  was  he  to  unite  his  fate  with  hers,  the  daughter 
(as  he  believed)  of  an  humble  and  almost  nameless  man,  per- 
haps, too,  one  of  that  rebel  nation,  against  whom  his  arm  had 
been  raised.  True,  he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Weldon  declare 
his  attachment  to  the  Colonies,  or  his  respeet  for  their  Con- 
gress ;  but  still  he  was  one,  who  surrounded  by  mystery,  kept 
his  feelings  carefully  concealed  from  observation,  and  he 
might  be  one  of  those  secret  enemies,  who  were  employed  by 
Congress  to  obtain  information,  and  afford  assistance.  Often 
did  the  keen  eyes  of  the  young  Englishman  rest  upon  his 
host,  as  it  would  read  the  utmost  recesses  of  his  heart;  but  too 
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deeply  was  thought  hidden  there,  to  leave  upon  the  counte- 
nance a  trace  of  what  was  passing  within. 

The  story  of  love  is  too  hackneyed,  too  oft  told  a  tale,  for 
any  thing  new  to  be  left  to  the  imagination,  either  of  the 
reader  or  writer ;  and  bright  indeed  must  be  his  fancy  who 
could  give  a  new  coloring  to  the  picture  : — the  struggle  in  El- 
lison's mind,  between  love  and  pride,  soon  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  former.  He  asked  the  hand  of  Mary,  and  obtained  a 
promise  from  her  father ;  who,  conscious  that  his  beloved 
child  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  soon  be  thrown 
upon  the  world,  without  a  father's  protection,  felt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  deny  her  another  protector,  though  in  so  doing,  he 
might  longer  retain  her  with  him.  The  arrangement  was 
made  that  Lieutenant  Ellison  should  return  to  the  British 
camp,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  from 
his  commanding  officer,  return  to  claim  his  bride.  They  part- 
ed, and  weeks  passed  away ;  at  length  on  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful mornings  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  which  we  term 
the  Indian  Summer,  the  solitude  of  Mr.  Weldon's  dwelling 
was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  a  small  party  of  Indians  ; 
but  this  was  an  event  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  it 
excited  no  alarm  ;  and  as  they  drew  near,  their  gay  attire,  the 
beads,  medals,  and  various  ornaments  with  which  they  were 
covered,  all  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning 
sun,  formed  a  dazzling  sight ;  they  seemed  adorned  for  some 
gala  day.  The  leader  advanced,  and  presented  a  small  pa- 
per to  Mary ;  it  was  a  note  from  Ellison,  written  in  haste,  in- 
forming her  that  sudden  orders  had  been  received  for  a  detach- 
ment of  the  great  northern  army  to  march  southward 
immediately,  to  take  possession  of  some  important  posts,  and 
make  an  attack  on  the  Americans,  encamped  between  Flat- 
bush  and  Brooklyn  : — that  in  consequence  he  had  been  una- 
ble to  obtain  leave  of  absence  even  for  a  day,  but  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  lover,  described  to  her  his  passion ;  told  her  it  was 
impossible  to  depart  without  her,  and  that  he  had  sent  a 
faithful  guard,  in  whom  she  might  fully  confide,  to  conduct 
her  to  the  camp,  where  the  ceremony  wmild  be  performed 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  army. 

At  such  a  moment  Mary  could  not  hesitate  ;  superior  to 
false  fears,  she  would  not  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the  man 
she  loved;  and  accompanied  by  her  father,  she  placed  herself 
under  the  care  of  the  chief,  and  commenced  her  journey  ; — 
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but  they  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance,  when  they 
were  met  by  another  party  of  Indians,  who,  on  perceiving 
them,  immediately  challenged  them  to  give  up  their  charge, 
and  in  proof  of  their  right  to  make  this  demand,  presented 
also  a  note  from  Lieutenant  Ellison  ;  for  the  young  officer, 
agitated  by  the  thousand  indefinite  fears  of  a  lover  for  the 
success  of  his  first  embassy,  believing  they  might  miss  the 
road,  or  that  Mary  might  fear  to  intrust  herself  to  their  care, 
despatched  another  party,  with  the  promise  of  a  large  re- 
ward on  the  same  errand.  When  the  latter  approached,  and 
found  they  had  been  anticipated,  that  the  promised  reward 
was  lost,  they  rushed  upon  their  brethren  with  all  that  fury 
which  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  thirst  for 
revenge  ;  resolved  that  if  they  must  lose,  others  should  not 
win.  In  the  most  horrid  mode  of  savage  warfare,  they 
slaughtered  the  destined  bride  ;  and  hastened  with  the 
dreadful  trophy,  to  the  unfortunate,  anxious  Ellison,  who, 
with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  w7as  advancing  to  meet  her — 
To  picture  his  feelings  must  be  the  work  of  the  imagination, 
language  is  too  poor  a  medium  to  describe  the  deep  workings 
of  his  agonized  soul  :  he  spoke  not,  moved  not,  and  for  a 
long  time,  reason  appeared  to  have  deserted  her  throne. 

"  The  father  strowed  his  white  hairs  to  the  wind, 
Call'd  on  the  child,  nor  lingered  long  behind, 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
With  many  an  evening  whisper  o'er  their  grave. — " 

Years  rolled  away,  the  scenes  of  private  suffering,  the 
minor  events  which  had  marked  the  period,  and  with  them, 
many  of  those  who  had  acted  a  part  in  the  great  Revolution- 
ary drama,  had  passed  away ;  grass  had  grown  over  the 
deserted  battle  ground,  while  only  an  occasional  mound 
marked  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  told  the  travellers  where 
it  had  been  :  cultivation  was  advancing  onward,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  northern  lakes,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi,  all  spoke  of  prosperity  and  peace,  and 
nought  remained  to  tell  that  war  and  desolation  had  been 
there. — A  few  only  of  those  who  had  fought  the  battles  of 
their  country  yet  survived,  as  vestiges  of  another  age. 
They  had  outlived  their  generation  ;  and  stood  solitary  and 
alone,  like  the  aged  tree  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by  anoth- 
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er  race.  Yet  they  had  not  forgotten  the  scenes  of  their 
early  renown ;  the  sound  of  the  martial  drum,  (now  little 
used  except  on  the  day  of  annual  muster,)  the  sight  of  the 
neglected,  rust  worn  weapon,  waked  in  their  breast  the  fire 
of  earlier  days.  My  old  friend,  the  captain,  was  one  of 
these,  and  he  wished  once  more,  ere  he  was  "  gathered  to 
his  fathers,"  to  visit  the  spot,  where  he  had  first  tried  his 
youthful  courage.  Passing  up  the  Hudson,  through  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  he  directed  his  course  northward; 
and  in  a  lone  sequestered  spot,  near  Lake  St.  George,  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  any  other  dwelling,  he 
and  his  companion  discovered  a  rude  hut,  which  seemed 
rather  the  resort  of  the  beast  of  prey,  than  the  abode  of 
civilized  man.  Impelled  by  curiosity  they  approached,  and 
found  at  its  very  entrance,  extended  upon  the  floor,  ihe 
lifeless  body  of  an  aged  man  ;  on  examination,  it  appeared 
that  he  must  have  been  dead  several  hours :  around  his  neck 
was  suspended  a  small  case  containing  a  golden  heart,  with 
the  united  cyphers  "  M.  L."  "  G.  E."  and  beneath  a  lock 
of  light  brown  hair ;  these  were  enclosed  in  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  request  that  his  body  might  be  interred  in  a  spot  at  a 
short  distance,  already  marked  by  two  graves. — 

L.  E. 
Portsmouth,    N.  H. 


THE   CONTRAST. 

Happiness  is  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  the  mind  that  gives  its  tone  and  coloring 
to  Nature. 

There  is  an  hour  when  Memory  brings 

The  treasured  joys  of  by-gone  years, 
The  musing  mind  to  soothe,  and  flings 

A  veil  o'er  all  its  present  cares ; 

A  time  when  Hope  her  meteor  blaze 

Kindles  to  light  the  future  hours  : 
And  Fancy  cheats  the  raptured  gaze, 

To  view  life's  pathway  strew'd  with  flowers ; 
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An  hour  when  fairy  forms  appear 
To  circle  round  us  lovingly — 
And  tones  long  mute,  tho'  ever  dear, 
Seem  wafted  on  each  zephyr  by, — 

And  there  are  hours  when  every  flower, 

And  every  living  creature  teems 
With  memory's  spell,  and  Fancy's  power 

Can  realize  our  wildest  dreams. 

But  seldom  are  such  periods  known 

To  bosoms  early  taught  to  mourn  ; 
From  them  have  Hope  and  Fancy  flown — 

While  Memory  shows  a  waste  forlorn. 

To  such,  alas ! — no  dreams  of  joy 

The  dreary  future  ever  gilds, — 
And,  oh,  the  past ! — they  would  destroy 

All  thought  which  added  anguish  yields. 

And  is  not  such  my  destiny  ? 

Dreams — Hope — and  Fancy  lost — and  thought — 
'Tis  madness  now — for  Memory 

Repeats  they  were — but  now  are  not  ! 


There  is  a  spell  in  every  flower — 

A  sweetness  in  each  spray, 
And  every  simple  bird  has  power 

To  please  me  with  its  lay  ! 

And  there  is  music  on  each  breeze 

That  sports  along  the  glade  ; 
The  chrystal  dew-drops  on  the  trees, 

Are  gems,  by  Fancy  made  : 

There's  gladness  too  in  every  thing, 

And  beauty  over  all, 
For  every  where  comes  on  with  Spring, 

A  charm  which  cannot  pall ! 

And  I ! — my  heart  is  full  of  joy, 

And  gratitude  is  there, 
That  He,  who  might  my  life  destroy, 

Has  yet  vouchsafed  to  spare. 

The  friends  I  once  condemn'd — are  now 

Affectionate  and  true ; 
I  wept  a  pledged  one's  broken  vow — 

But  he  proves  faithful  too. 
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And  now  there  is  a  happiness 

In  every  thing  I  see, 
Which  bids  my  soul  rise  up  and  bless 

The  God  who  blesses  me. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Moina 
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Philadelphia j  John  Grigg. 

Poetry,  like  many  other  things,  can  be  denned  only  by  the 
effects  it  is  adapted  to  produce.  No  one  attribute  can  be 
found  which  shall  give  to  a  work  a  right  to  this  appellation. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  the  essence  of  poetry  is  invention  ;  if 
so,  every  effect  which  is  the  result  of  invention  must  be  called 
poetical,  whether  it  be  an  epic  or  an  engine.  Defining  poetry 
by  its  effects,  we  would  say  it  is  the  delineation  of  such  scenes 
in  the  material  and  moral  world  as  are  adapted  to  awaken  in 
the  human  mind  the  purest  and  loftiest  emotions.  These 
emotions,  too  numerous  and  diversified  to  allow  of  descrip- 
tion, are  well  understood  by  the  reader  of  sensibility,  who  is 
therefore  at  no  loss  in  determining  what  shall  be  classed  under 
the  denomination  of  Poetry. 

There  are  advantages  attending  the  study  of  poetry,  which, 
in  this  age  of  political  excitement  and  restless  activity,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  increase  of  its  population  and  accumulation 
of  wealth,  unless  there  be  a  correspondent  moral  improve- 
ment. Hence  we  should  put  in  requisition  every  means 
adapted  to  expand,  exalt,  and  purify  the  soul.  That  good 
poetry  has  this  tendency,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  will,  we  trust, 
become  apparent  from  the  following  remarks. 

Poetry  has  a  power  to  prolong  the  innocent  enjoyments  of 
early  life.  Youth  is  the  season  of  happiness,  the  result  of  its 
innocence  and  exemption  from  care,  its  warm  and  generous 
affections,  its  bright  and  beautiful  visions  of  the  future.  In 
after  life,  the  occurrences  of  youth  are  themes  of  our  fondest 
recollections.     From  the  desert  barrenness  around  us,  we  de- 
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light  to  look  back  on  its  verdure,  which  was  nourished  by 
fountains  of  feeling  long  since  dry.  Even  the  heart  which 
has  become  hardened  in  the  atmosphere  of  worldly  interest, 
when  some  vision  of  childhood  flits  across  the  memory,  will 
dissolve  to  the  weakness  of  infancy,  and  feeling  the  worth- 
lessness  of  its  present  pursuits,  exclaim  with  the  bard  of  Erin, 

"  Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of  morning." 

Now  many  of  these  joys  might  always  be  possessed.  Some, 
indeed,  were  owing  to  the  illusions,  of  hope  which  have  faded 
away,  but  more  were  the  result  of  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  of  a  susceptibility  alive  to  the  slightest  impres- 
sion, and  willing  to  be  naturally  happy.  This  susceptibility 
people  lose  by  neglecting  the  objects  which  gave  to  it  exer- 
cise, and  measuring  their  degree  of  happiness  by  the  estimates 
of  fashion  and  the  world. 

We  are  placed  amid  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  but 
how  soon  we  become  lost  to  their  influence.  We  pass  them 
unheeding,  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  earth,  and  scattering  the 
garlands  of  nature  at  our  feet,  seek  only  to  gain  possession  of 
the  baubles  of  art.  But  is  it  wise  thus  to  barter  for  wealth 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  might  gaze  upon  the  glories  of 
the  star-lit  sky,  and  listen  to  the  ocean's  solemn  roar  ?  Shall 
spring,  with  its  flowers  and  perfume,  be  regarded  only  as  the 
season  of  renewed  exertion — or  the  soft  breezes  of  a  summer 
eve  be  lost  in  consequence  of  the  weariness  of  toil  ?  Shall 
autumn,  with  its  faded  tints  and  falling  leaves,  its  solemn  still- 
ness and  its  harvest  moon,  have  no  voice  to  reach  the  heart  ? 
and  shall  winter,  stern,  leafless,  desolate,  give  no  warning  to 
the  soul  ?  O,  let  this  noble  part  of  our  nature,  its  suscepti- 
bility to  the  grand  and  lovely,  assert  its  prerogative  !  let  us 
not  sink  down  contented  with  a  material,  grovelling  life.  Let 
us,  in  the  study  of  divine  poetry,  preserve  in  its  vividness  and 
delicacy  that  imagination  which  rendered  spring  the  season  of 
innocent  joy,  and  gilded  hope  ;  when  every  flower  that  sprang 
up  in  our  path  shed  a  gladness  over  our  hearts  ;  when  every 
breeze  which  bore  on  its  wings  the  perfume  of  the  rose  heaved 
the  breast  with  pleasure  ;  when  the  springing  life  a  nd  spread- 
ing verdure  around  us  gave  new  energy  to  the  soul,  and  raised 
its  grateful  feelings  to  the  Author  of  all  joy:  then  the  gales  of 
summer  will  breathe  calmness  and  repose  to  the  soul,  and  the 
mild  evenings  be  devoted  to  communings  with  the  vaulted 
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sky  ;  autumn  will  be  the  season  of  pensive  thought  or  grateful 
thanksgiving,  and  winter  of  that  solemn  foreboding  which  im- 
presses on  the  soul  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  All  this  variety  of  nature,  her  gentle  and  her  sorrow- 
ful forms,  speak  to  us  in  the  language  designed  by  the  Cre- 
ator— and  shall  we  not  hear  ? 

The  study  of  poetry  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  heart,  that  science  does  to  the  intellect.  And  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  former  of  less  consequence  than  that  of 
the  latter?  Shall  the  intellect  receive  our  most  anxious  at- 
tention, while  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  on 
the  state  of  which  depends  the  coloring  of  events  for  time  and 
eternity,  shall  the  heart  be  neglected  ?  But  such  is  the  mel- 
ancholy fact !  The  expansion  of  the  intellect  is  almost  the 
exclusive  object  in  our  plans  of  education.  So  that  the  grosser 
passions  be  kept  in  obedience,  all,  it  is  thought,  is  well.  That 
a  well-regulated  sensibility,  habitual  kindness,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  is  necessary  to  the  highest  exertions  of  intellect,  is 
not  understood.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  these  to  domestic  feli- 
city properly  regarded.  That  there  is  an  intimate  and  insep- 
arable connexion  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  We  all 
know  that  happiness  depends  not  on  the  trappings  of  pride 
and  place,  that  external  showings  may  indicate  the  highest 
prosperity,  when  "  the  heart  is  lonely  still."  Happiness  is 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  affections.  When  these  are 
properly  regulated  and  cherished,  there  will  be  enjoyment 
even  in  circumstances  the  most  untoward.  Now  the  study  of 
poetry  tends  to  refine,  purify  and  strengthen  the  affections, 
as  its  finest  passages  are  but  delineations  of  them,  in  their 
purest  and  loftiest  exercise. 

There  are  persons  of  a  peculiar  constitution,  who,  endued 
with  an  ardent  sensibility,  are  unhappy  from  the  very  excess 
of  the  elements  of  happiness  they  possess.  They  gaze  on  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  and  they  regard 
the  scenes  in  the  moral  world  with  intense,  almost  prophetic 
emotion.  They  cannot  find  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  worldly 
men,  and  so  they  often  experience  a  loneliness  which  sometimes 
degenerates  into  bitterness  of  soul.  It  is  common  to  look  on 
such  with  contemptuous  displeasure, as  the  voluntary  victims  of 
romance  and  poetry.  But  this  is  most  unjust.  They  should 
be  the  objects  of  tender  sympathy,  for  the  chords  of  feeling, 
when  thus  finely  strung  and  tremulous,  should  never  be  rude- 
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ly  touched.  The  study  of  poetry  will  create  a  disposition  to 
pity  and  kindness,  and  thus  lessens  the  amount  of  human  wo. 
It  also  exalts  and  strengthens  the  mind,  by  inspiring  and  ren- 
dering habitual  and  predominant  the  more  elevated  emotions. 
The  mind  exerts  itself  in  the  utmost  vigor  only  when  influ- 
enced by  strong  feeling.  The  calmness  of  intensity  spoken 
of  by  Foster,  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment.  Now  as  our  feelings 
strengthen  by  indulgence  and  exercise,  if  these  be  frequently 
awakened  by  the  lofty  and  stirring  descriptions  of  poetry,  pure 
and  holy  poetry,  the  energy  desired  will  be  the  result. 

Elevation  of  mind  is  equally  necessary  to  successful  achiev- 
ment.  We  shall  often  meet  with  the  opposition  of  interest 
and  the  laugh  of  folly.  Our  motives  will  often  be  unappre- 
ciated, and  our  merit  disallowed,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  obstruct  and  render  abortive  our  purposes.  Now  if 
we  endeavor  to  thwart  our  enemies,  and  remove  all  obstacles, 
by  the  arts  and  low  cunning  that  self-interest  inspires,  in  what 
are  we  better  than  those  who  would  injure  us  ?  But  if  we 
overcome  evil  with  good,  if  we  keep  our  hearts  elevated  above 
the  mean  intrigues  of  artifice,  moving  on  in  that  path  which 
the  voice  of  Inspiration,  speaking  in  the  poetry  of  nature's 
works  or  prophets'  words,  has  appointed,  we  shall  reach  a 
region  where  heavenly  influences  will  be  around  us,  and  like 
the  traveller  upon  the  Andes,  look  down  on  the  world  and  its 
storms  unmoved. 

The  study  of  poetry  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  part  of  mental  philosophy  which 
has  received  but  little  attention  from  philosophers,  but  a  part 
most  important  and  interesting.  A  knowledge  of  the  workings 
and  influence  of  the  passions  would  be  far  more  useful  than 
the  nicest  analysis  of  the  intellectual  powers.  For  the  former 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  all  our  actions,  and  give  to  the 
character  its  form  and  pressure.  But  the  means  of  acquiring 
this  knowledge  by  actual  observation  are  limited  ;  we  must 
therefore  turn  to  the  page  of  the  poet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
their  portraiture  with  fidelity  to  nature. 

It  is  not  the  writing  of  poetry  we  are  urging  on  our  readers, 
but  the  love  of  it.  Poets  are  nature's  interpreters,  and  she 
seems  jealously  to  restrict  their  numbers.  She  endows  them 
for  their  profession,  and  those  whom  she  has  not  thus  selected, 
never  will  be  anointed  with  the  sacred  unction  that  opens  the 
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eyes  to  her  fairest  charms,  or  be  entrusted  with  the  key  which 
unlocks  her  richest  stores.  But  every  rational  being  has  fac- 
ulties which  may  be  cultivated  to  enjoy  intensely  the  display 
of  the  beauties  and  riches  of  nature  which  the  poet  describes 
and  displays.  We  think,  therefore,  that  this  cultivation  of 
our  powers  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  delight,  and  that  it  peculiarly 
recommends  itself  to  the  department  of  female  education. 
Woman,  the  subject  of  poetry,  to  whom  man's  destiny  is  in  a 
great  measure  committed — for  by  her  alone  was  the  promised 
Saviour  to  be  named — and  by  her  is  the  heart  trained  to  obey 
his  precepts — woman,,  whose  spotless  purity  should  awe  from 
vice,  and  whose  sweetness  should  allure  to  virtue  ;  woman 
should  drink  deeply  at  the  fount  of  inspiration,  and  be  the  in- 
structer  of  man  in  whatever  things  are  pure  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report. 

We  are  anxious  our  republican  ladies  should  cultivate  a 
refined  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  delicate  judgment  of  its  merits, 
which  will  lead  them  to  appreciate  justly  the  efforts  of  our 
own  poets,  and  to  encourage  by  their  sunny  smiles  the  flowers 
of  genius  to  bloom  under  our  northern  sky.  That  decided 
preference  for  every  thing  of  foreign  origin  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  here,  to  the  detriment  of  American  talent,  is  fast 
declining  ;  yet  still  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  English  poetry,  that  we  may  detect  the  sources  from 
'  which  our  imitations  (not  always  to  be  condemned,  but  always 
to  be  scrutinized)  flow,  and  the  characteristics  of  those  writers 
whose  manner  is  now  influencing  the  productions  of  our  own 
bards.  We  have  selected  the  productions  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  for  examination,  because,  though  his  name  is  very 
familiar  here,  the  generality  of  our  readers  are  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  mass  of  his  poetry.  The  edition 
before  us,  is  the  first,  and  we  believe  the  only  one  which  was 
ever  published  in  America.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  ap- 
peared in  periodicals  of  the  day,  but  seldom  accompanied 
with  his  name.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  his  poetry, 
avoiding  allusions  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  for  which 
he  has  received  so  liberal  a  share  of  criticism  and  contempt. 

First,  of  his  Juvenile  Poems.  His  reputation  has  gained 
nothing  by  a  republication  of  these.  They  give  but  few 
indications  of  superior  poetic  talent.  There  is  but  little  of 
thought,  or  fancy,  or  feeling,  or  excellence  of  versification. 
The   imagery  chiefly  consists  of  personifications  of  abstrac- 
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tions,  and  qualities  which  have  no  power  to  move  the  heart. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  youthful 
ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Obscurity  and  total  want  of  meaning 
not  unfrequently  occur.  We  quote  the  following  in  illus- 
tration. 

"For  what  is  freedom,  but  the  unfettered  use 
Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  use  had  given  ? 
But  chiefly  this  Him  first,  him  last  to  view 
Through  meaner  powers  and  secondary  things 
Effulgent  as  through  clouds  that  veil  his  blaze. 
For  all  that  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infant  minds  ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 
Placed  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality 
That  we  may  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
The  substance  from  its  shadow.     Infinite  Love 
Whose  latence  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
Thou  with  retracted  Beams  and  Self-eclipse 
Veiling,  revealest  thine  eternal  Son," — p.  17. 

Those  who  can  discover  meaning  in  the  above  extract, 
are  more  deeply  versed  in  the  unintelligible  than  we  desire 
to  be.  There  are,  however,  some  pieces  of  high  poetical 
merit,  the  best  of  which  we  will  insert.  This,  we  presume, 
is  familiar  to  our  readers,  yet  they  will  re  peruse  it  with 
pleasure. 

GENEVIEVE. 

"  Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along: 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 
And  sweet  your  voice  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
The  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  wo. 
When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  out-streched  to  save, 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 
And  therefore  I  love  you,  sweet  Genevieve.'1 

This  is  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  is  sufficient  to  atone 
for  many  pages  of  unintelligible  prosing. 

The  "  Sibyline  Leaves,"  the  production  of  his  more  mature 
years,  constitute  the  next  portion  of  this  collection.  They 
59 
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are  arranged  under  a  number  of  separate  heads,  but  on  what 
principle  we  know  not.  First  we  have  "  Poems  occasioned 
by  political  events,  or  feelings  connected  with  them."  The 
chief  ones  are  "An  Ode  to  the  departing  Year,"  "  Fame,  an 
Ode,"  "  Fears  in  Solitude,"  and  "  Fire  Famine  and  Slaugh- 
ter." The  first  is  much  of  it,  at  least,  poetry.  The  "  Fears  in 
Solitude"  was  written  inl798,  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion. 
His  fears,  however,  are  not  so  expressed  as  to  engage  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers  ;  and  this  remark  applies  to  much 
of  Coleridges  poetry.  While  the  thought  is  in  itself  highly 
poetical,  his  method  of  contemplating  it  is  such  as  does  not 
awaken  the  reader's  feelings  or  interest,  and  hence  it  makes 
but  little  impression. 

His  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  a  war  eclogue,  ex- 
presses more  severity  and  bitternes  of  spirit,  than,  judging 
from  his  other  productions,  we  should  think  he  possessed. 
In  it  the  sisters  unite  in  heaping  the  deepest  curses  on  the 
head  of  Pitt.  It  is  but  justice  to  Coleridge  to  remark  that 
in  the  appendix  he  has  published  an  apolgeetic  preface — in 
which  we  are  told,  (we  have  not  read  it,  having  long  since 
given  up  his  prose  in  despair,)  he  asserts  he  was  influenced 
by  no  malignant  feeling  towards  Pitt. 

"  Love  Poems"  constitute  the  next  division  of  the  Sibyl- 
ine  Leaves.  The  title  will  by  no  means  convey  a  just  idea 
of  their  character  to  the  reader.  Mr.  C's  idea  of  love 
differs  from  that  of  other  poets  ;  yet  we  can  hardly  define  in 
what  this  difference  consists.  Sometimes  indeed  a  touch  of 
nature  comes  over  him,  and  then  he  is  simple  and  eminently 
beautiful.  Such  is  his  introduction  to  the  tale  of  the  "Dark 
Ladie,"  a  few  lines  of  which  we  must  give. 

"  O  leave  the  lily  on  its  stem  : 
O,  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray  ; 
O,  leave  the  elder  bloom  fair  maids, 
And  listen  to  my  lay, 

A  cyprus  and  a  myrtle  bough 

This  morn  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fashioned  mournfully 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 
A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing  ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 
And  trembles  on  the  string. 
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But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee  ! 
O  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befel  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  for  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve  ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  1  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve." — p.  28. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Coleridge  has  not  oftener 
adopted  this  simple  style,  instead  of  the  hard,  compact,  in- 
tellectual meditated  blank  verse,  which  is  evidently  his  favor- 
ite species  of  composition.  What  has  been  remarked  of 
Wordsworth  is  true  also  of  Coleridge — c  he  is  poetical  when 
he  departs  from  his  theory.' 

"  Meditative  Poems  in  blank  verse/'  form  the  third  divis- 
ion of  the  Leaves.  The  first  of  these,  viz  :  "  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  vale  of  Chamouny,"  is  truly  lofty  and  sublime. 
It  has  often  been  published  in  this  country,  and  we  have  not 
room  to  extract  it.  With  regard  to  most  of  the  remaining 
poems,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  they  are  too  meditative. 
There  is  either  a  want  of  simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling,  or, 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  hints,  the  feeling  is  too  deep  to  be  compre- 
hended by  common  readers.  Some  passages  there  are  cer- 
tainly, that  deserve  our  praise,  beautiful  and  true  to  nature — 
some  lines  of  this  character  occur  in  the  Poem  addressed  to 
his  brother.     We  have  not  room  to  give  them. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  fourth  division  of  the  Sibyline 
Leaves,  entitled  "  Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  without 
comment,  as  it  contains  nothing  which  throws  additional  light 
on  the  author's  poetical  character.  To  show  that  our  com- 
plaints of  obscurity  and  mysticism  are  not  unfounded,  we 
quote  the  following  : 

"Joy,  virtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  the  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  life's  influence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  nature  gives  to  us  a  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreampt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud — 
We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 

And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice 
All  colors  a  suffusion  from  that  light.' — p.  49. 
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Of  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  "  Christa- 
bel,"  pieces  which  in  a  great  measure,  have  given  Coleridge 
his  fame,  we  shall  say  but  little, — because  we  have  but  little 
that  we  can  make  intelligible  to  say.  The  pleasure  with 
which  we  peruse  these  strange  productions  is  proof  of  their 
poetical  merits,  but  to  particularize  those  merits,  so  as  to 
make  them  palpable  to  those  who  have  not  been  under  the 
spell  of  the  "  glittering  eye,"  and  of  the  "  damsel,"  "  beautiful 
exceedingly,"  would  be  a  vain  task.  The  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
written  in  the  ballad  style,  is  evidently  of  German  origin, — - 
wild,  obscure,  unearthly,  terrible  : — its  descriptions  are  gra- 
phic and  powerful,  but  its  absorbing  interest  arises  from  the 
intense  feeling  that  the  Ancient  Mariner  exhibits  while  narra- 
ting his  story.  "Christabel"  is  a  fairy  tale  of  another  sort,  but 
equally  undefinable.  Its  versification  is  correct  and  melliflu- 
ous, and  many  of  its  sentiments  fine,  but  as  a  whole  it  has  no 
meaning,  and  yet  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  following 
passage  is  beautiful. 

"  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above, 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
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They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ; 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining." — 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  whole  piece  has  received 
the  warmest  approbation  of  distinguished  critics.  Lord  By- 
ron in  particular,  was  very  prodigal  of  praises  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  dramatic  works  ;  "  Remorse 
a  Tragedy,"  and  "  Zapolya."  These  need  detain  us  but  a 
moment.  It  is  generally  agreed,  even  by  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  Coleridge,  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  tragedy. 
He  is  too  fond  of  speculation,  has  too  little  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  too  little  variety  of  passion.  "  Remorse,"  which 
is  his  best,  contains  many  noble  sentiments,  and  for  these  it 
will  be  read  ;  but  it  cannot  rank  high  as  a  specimen  of  dra- 
matic excellence. 

Translations  of  "The  Piccolomini,"  and    "  Wallenstein" 
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of  Schiller,  constitute  the  last  division  of  the  collection.     Of 
these  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge. 

After  the  desultory  remarks  we  have  made  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  survey,  we  can  express  our  opinion  of  Coleridge's 
poetical  character  in  a  few  words  :  He  possesses  noble  tal- 
ents, which  he  has  injudiciously  employed.  His  love  of  ab- 
struse speculation,  his  political  and  metaphysical  theories 
have  bewildered  his  mind  and  led  him  astray  from  truth  and 
nature  ;  and  it  is  only  in  his  better  moments,  when  free  from 
these  influences,  that  his  productions  are  worthy  of  his  genius. 
But  on  one  account  he  deserves  unqualified  praise.  In  moral 
purity  his  productions  are  faultless. 


LINES    INTENDED    FOR.    THE  ENVELOPE    OF  A  SONG    SENT  TO  A  LADY 

Go,  go  to  her,  the  peerless  one, 

Go,  little  song  of  mine — 
And  whisper  softly  to  her  heart 

A  melody  divine: 
At  least  I  wish  thou  couldst,  for  ne'er 
Did  form  or  mind  with  her's  compare. 

Go,  and  recall  her  early  dreams — 

And  half  forgotten  loves — 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  smiles,  and  tears, 

Which  earliest  passion  proves — 
Then  if  a  sigh  her  bosom  swell, 
Thou  art,  my  song,  rewarded  well. 

For  sighs  relieve  the  softenM  heart, 

And  well  may  test  the  power 
Of  those  who  try  the  minstrel's  art, 

And  sing  in  lady's  bower- 
Then  go  my  song — to  thee  'tis  given 
To  fly  to  one  whose  smile  is — heaven. 

G. 
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October,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  in  Romulus's  Calen- 
dar ;  but  the  tenth  in  that  of  Nuraa,  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  our 
own,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days. 

October  has  still  retained  its  first  name,  notwithstanding  the 
different  names  the  Senate  and  Roman  Emperors  would  have 
given  it.  The  Senate  decreed  it  should  be  called  Faustinus,  in 
honor  of  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Antonius  the  Emperor ;  and  Do- 
mitian  ordered  it  to  be  called  Domitian,  after  his  own  name  ;  but 
the  numeral  appellation  has  prevailed.  It  is  the  season  of  senti- 
ment, when 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall." 

The  time  when  a  decided  change  from   summer  has   obtained. 
It  is  Autumn  ;    and  what  heart  does  not  feel  its  influence  ? 

Youth  stops  in  his  noisy  pleasures,  and  a  shade  of  pensive 
thought  passes  over  his  brow,  as  he  gazes  around  upon  the  de- 
caying glories  of  Earth,  and  wonders  that  death  should  visit 
what  appears  so  young  and  beautiful.  Manhood  stops  in  his 
toil,  and  gladly  looks  forth  upon  creation  to  welcome  that  peace- 
ful, subduing,  thought-inviting  spirit,  which  is  lost  in  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  And  old  age  in  joy  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  behold 
scenes  so  much  in  unison  with  his  cherished  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. All  nations  and  tribes,  christian  and  heathen,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  united  in  reading  in  the  fall  of  the  leaves  a  lesson 
of  their  own  individual  mortality,  and  have  felt  that  as  these, 
season  after  season,  succeed  one  another,  so  shall  generation  af- 
ter generation  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus 
this  season  engages  the  attention,  and  touches  the  hearts  of  all. 
It  tells  one  lesson — it  touches  one  and  the  same  chord.  There 
seems  to  be  an  influence  around  ns,  and  thrilling  our  souls,calling 
up  sad,  yet  pleasing  thoughts,  and  subduing  us  to  its  power.  We 
feel  as  we  never  felt  before.  Death  has  made  us  sad,  but  our 
sadness  was  unaccompanied  with  peace.  The  grave  has  made  us 
melancholy  when  we  have  stood  by  its  side,  but  there  was  an 
object  in  its  dark  and  dismal  embrace,  to  which  our  thoughts 
were  always  tending,  and  on  which  we  cannot  reflect  without 
pain.  Sickness  has  made  us  thoughtful,  but  it  was  a  thought- 
fulness  occasioned  by  weakened  powers  and  wearied  spirits. 
Never  but  at  a  season  like  this  have  we  experienced  such  a  wel- 
come sadness — such  an  animated  seriousness.      What  a  blending 
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of  opposite  emotions  !  None  are  violent,  but  each  is  entertain- 
ed to  that  degree  in  which  it  may  exert  its  most  happy  influence. 
What  season  can  vie  with  this  in  beauty  !  It  is  equally  remov- 
ed from  the  gay  tawdriness  of  spring — the  sultry  monotony  of 
summer — or  the  chill,  desolating  gloom  of  winter.  When  do 
the  trees  assume  richer  robes  !  When  is  the  atmosphere  more 
bland  !  When  do  the  stars  look  down  upon  us  more  brightly  ! 
And  what  a  quiet  stillness  prevails  around  us.  The  miracle  of 
Nature  has  been  wrought,  and  she  seems  to  rest  in  silent  wonder 
at  her  own  work.  Or  rather  it  seems  to  be  a  time  kindly  given 
us  to  look  back  upon  the  succession  of  wonders  by  which  the 
world  and  its  myriads  are  sustained,  and  in  all  to  adore  .[Nature's 
God.  It  is  impossible  that  one's  heart  should  not  be  laid  open 
to  holy  and  happy  influences,  and  expanded  by  purer  feelings. 
O,  this  is  a  time,  if  ever,  to  think  of  God,  of  Heaven,  of  immor- 
tality. And  such  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  season,  must  in  a 
degree  render  us  familiar  with  the  idea  of  death,  and  to  some 
extent  prepare  us   for  it. 

This,  then,  is  a  time  to  die.  What  a  fit  season  to  leave  the 
fading  world, — and  to  open  our  eyes  upon  the  unfading  glories 
of  Eternity.  And  if  our  friends  must  leave  us,  what  a  fit  sea- 
son to  bid  them  farewell.  With  what  horror  do  we  see 
the  approach  of  Death  when  he  comes  to  the  winter's  fire 
side,  and  snatches  from  the  cheerful  circle  the  friend  and 
companion,  consigning  them  to  the  frost-fettered  grave  ! — 
Let  not  that  dread  King  come  when  the  new-born  glories 
of  the  infant  year  furnish  sad  and  sickening  contrast  to  bis 
fell  work.  Nor  yet  in  the  full-blown  pride,  and  ripened 
strength  of  summer.  But  now  his  visit  would  be  less 
dreadful.  Decay  is  all  around.  The  leaf  is  falling.  The 
flower  stript  of  its  beauties  hangs  down  upon  its  broken 
stem.  A  spirit  of  mourning  is  around  us.  I  could  not 
bury  my  saddest  affliction  in  my  breast,  and  brood  solita- 
rily over  it.  All  Nature  would  be  in  harmony  with  my 
heart.  Sorrowing  thoughts  would  go  forth.  They  would 
return  subdued  and  chastened,  and  bestowing  that  peace 
and  melancholy  joy  which  Nature  manifests.  And  the  glo- 
rious consciousness  would  arise  in  my  soul  that,  though  the 
flower  fades — though  the  leaves  fall,  though  friends  pass 
away,  spring  shall  return — 

"  And  beauty  immortal  awake  from  the  tomb." 

H.    A.    M. 
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Room  for  the  mighty  Conqueror — a  place  where  Death  may  reign, 

Nor  fear  the  restless  tide  of  life  will  roll    o'er  his  domain  : — 

O,  narrow  not  the  Place  of  Graves,  nor  grudge  the  coffin  room, 

But  let  the  breath  of  Freedom  float  around  the  Freeman's  tomb  : 

The  heavens'  high  arch  above  our  Dead — and  stars  the  lamps  that  burn, 

And  nature's  incense  going  up  as  from  an  hallowed  urn, 

Where  treasured  are  the  tears  and  sighs  that  mourning  Love  will  bring, 

Till  its  tribute  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  shall  fall  like  dews  of  Spring, 

That  give  the  loveliest  things  to  bloom  where  the  loveliest  lie  dead, 

And  o'er  the  richest  spoils  of  life  the  richest  beauties  spread  ! 

Away  with  human  pageantries,  the  Temple's  solemn  gloom  ! 

Nor  need  of  Mausoleum,  if  ye    give  the  Dead  but  room, 

And  hallow,  from  earth's  hopes  and  fears,  the  spot  wherein  they  sleep, 

And  let  Nature,  on  her  living  page,  their  sacred  Memory  keep — 

O,  not  the  proudest  pyramid  o'er  Egypt's  sands,  that  frowned, 

Had  the  grandeur  that  will  rest  upon  this  consecrated  ground  ! 

Like  the  tone  of  angel  voices,  hark  !  the  whispering  breezes  tell — 

'  Here's  a  home  where  all,  who  gather,  may  in  peace  securely  dwell ; 

(  And  here's  a  Tomb  will  moulder  not,  till  Nature's  self  decay — 

i  An  Empire  that  will  never  cease  till  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  !' — 

And  who  among  this  breathing  crowd  will  meet  the  summons  first? 

'Twere  something  here  for  pride  to  claim  the  precedence  in  dust ; 

The  stranger's  foot  such  grave  would  seek,  his  lips  repeat  the  name, 

A  record  in  his  history — and  would  not  this  be  fame  ? — 

And  has  not  Death  a  talisman  from  selfishness  to  save  ? 

Ambition,  wear  thy  crown  of  earth,  but  come  not  near  the  grave; 

O,  come  here,  where  those  who  meet  must  never  think  to  part, 

Be  this  the  place  of  charity,  the  City  of  the  heart, 

Where  dust  to  dust  is  rendered  back,  life's  frailties  all  forgiven, 

And  Hope,  the  dove,  whose  wing  is  prayer,  loosed  for  her  flight  to  heaven. 

Note — The  plan  of  this  Cemetery  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  has  no 
parallel  in  America.  The  ground  contains  about  fifty  acres,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  an  Experimental  Garden.  This  union  of  Grave-yard 
and  Garden  is  congenial  with  our  humblest  and  holiest  feelings.  In  a  Garden 
was  done   the  deed  that 

"  Brought  Death   into  this   world  and  all  our  wo," 

and  in  a  Garden  was  the  Resurrection,  giving  promise  of  Life  Eternal.  When  the 
arrangements  Jor  the  burial  places  which  have  been  already  selected,  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  also  the  improvements  necessary  to  the  horticultural  experiments,  the 
Cemetery  will  be  a  most  beautiful  place,  as  well  as  one  of  deep  interest.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  improvement,  of  the  living,  that  the  memory  of  the  dead  should  be 
tenderly  cherished.  Taste  is  refined,  and  piety  strengthened  by  such  observances. 
The  most  splendid  efforts  of  Genius  have  been  called  forth  by  the  feelings  which 
would  eternize  the  departed;  and  the  mightiest  efforts  of  human  power  are  impress- 
ed on  works  sacred  to  the  dead. 
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On  the  Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  :  addressed  to  those 
who  are  seeking  a  Religious  Life.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  Cambridge  :  Hil- 
liard  &  Brown.     Boston  :   Gray  &  Bowen.  pp.  17G. 

This  book  requires  no  commendation  to  make  it  known.  It  has  already 
reached  the  fourth  edition,  and  the  cordial  approbation  of  christians  of  dif- 
ferent sects  shows  that  the  spirit  of  true  goodness  is  the  bond  of  union  among 
all  true  believers.  We  give  an  extract  as  the  best  method  of  making  known 
the  character  of  the  work  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  had  the 
privilege  of  perusing  it. 

"You  desire  to  be  a  Christian.  To  this  are  requisite  three  things:  be- 
lief in  the  truths  which  the  gospel  reveals  ;  possession  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  it  enjoins ;  and  performance  of  the  duties  which  it  requires  :  or,  I 
may  say,  the  subjection  of  the  mind  by  faith,  the  subjection  of  the  heart  by 
love,  the  subjection  of  the  will  by  obedience.  This  universal  submission 
of  yourself  to  God  is  what  you  are  to  aim  at.     This  is  religion. 

Observe  how  extensive  a  thing  it  is.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  mind  ;  found- 
ed upon  thought,  reflection,  inquiry,  argument ;  and  leading  to  devotion  and 
duty  as  most  reasonable  and  suitable  for  intelligent  beings. 

It  is  a  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart :  not  the  cold  judgment  of  the 
intellect  alone,  in  favor  of  what  is  right  ;  but  a  warm,  glowing  feeling  of 
preference  and  desire  ;  a  feeling,  which  attaches  itself  in  love  to  the  Father 
of  all  and  to  all  good  beings  ;  which  turns  duty  into  inclination,  and  pursues 
virtue  from  impulse  ;  which  prefers  and  delights  in  that  which  is  well  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  takes  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  things  to  which  the 
Saviour  devoted  himself. 

It  is  a  rule  of  life  ;  it  is  the  law  of  God  ;  causing  the  external  conduct  to 
correspond  to  the  principle  which  is  established,  and  the  sentiment  which 
breathes,  within ;  bringing  every  action  into  a  conformity  with  the  divine 
will,  and  making  universal  holiness  the  standard  of  the  character. 

This  is  the  personification  of  religion.  This  is  the  model  which  you  are 
to  imitate.  And  it  is  when  you  shall  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  when  you 
shall  be  filled  with  this  sentiment,  when  your  words,  actions,  and  life,  shall 
be  only  the  spontaneous  expression  of  this  state  of  mind, — it  is  then  that 
you  will  have  attained  the  religious  character,  and  become  spiritually  the 
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child  of  God.  You  will  have  built  up  the  kingdom  of  God  within  you  ;  its 
purity,  its  devotion,  and  its  peace,  will  be  shed  abroad  in  your  heart,  and 
thence  will  display  themselves  in  the  manner  and  conduct  of  your  life. 

To  attain  and  perfect  this  character  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  desire,  and 
the  business  of  your  life.  You  must  never  lose  sight  of  it.  In  all  that  you 
learn,  think,  feel,  and  do,  you  are  to  have  reference  to  this  end.  "Whatever 
tends  to  promote  this,  you  are  to  cherish  and  favor.  Whatever  hinders  this, 
or  in  any  degree  operates  injuriously  upon  it,  you  are  to  discountenance  and 
shun.  All  that  gives  bias  to  your  passions  and  appetites,  to  your  inclina- 
tions and  thoughts,  to  your  opinion  of  yourself,  to  your  conduct 
towards  others,  your  private  or  public  employment  of  your  time,  your 
business  and  gains,  your  recreation  and  pleasures,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
this  standard,  and  condemned  or  approved  accordingly.  You  are  to  feel 
that  nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to  you  as  the  Christian  character;  that 
to  form  this  is  the  very  work  for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world  ;  that 
if  this  be  not  done,  you  do  nothing, — you  had  better  never  have  been  born  ; 
for  your  life  is  wasted  without  effecting  its  object,  and  your  soul  enters 
eternity  without  having  secured  its  salvation.  The  provisions  of  God's 
mercy  are  slighted,  and,  for  you,  the  Saviour  has  lived  and  died  in  vain. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  work  to  which  you  address  yourself  is  arduous 
as  well  as  delightful.  It  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  short  time,  nor  by  a  few  in- 
dolent or  violent  efforts  ;  not  by  an  exercise  of  speculative  reason,  nor  by  an 
excitement  of  feeling,  nor  by  assent  to  professions,  forms,  and  rites ;  not 
by  a  love  of  hearing  the  word  preached,  nor  by  attention  to  the  morals  of 
ordinary  life,  nor  by  stead-fastness  in  the  virtues  which  are  easy  and  plea- 
sant ; — but  only  by  a  surrender  of  the  whole  man  and  the  entire  life  to 
the  will  of  Gcd,  in  faith,  affection,  and  action  ;  by  a  thorough  imitation 
of  Jesus  in  the  devout  and  humble  temper  of  his  mind,  in  the  spiritual- 
ity of  his  aflections,  and  in  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  his  conduct. — 
Any  thing  less  than  this,  any  partial,  external,  superficial  conformity 
to  a  rule  of  decent  living  or  ritual  observance,  must  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. For  it  cannot  mould  and  rule  the  character,  cannot  answer  the 
claims  of  the  Creator  upon  his  creatures,  cannot  prepare  for  the  happiness 
which  Jesus  has  revealed  ;  a  happiness  so  described,  and  so  constituted, 
that  none  can  be  fitted  for  it,  or  be  capable  of  enjoying  it,  but  those  who  are 
earnestly  and  entirely  conformed  to  the  divine  wall.  Who  can  relish  the 
spiritual  pleasures  of  eternity,  that  has  not  become  spiritually  minded  ? — 
Who  could  enjoy  admission  to  the  society  of  Jesus  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  that  is  not  like  them  ?  Why  should  one  hope  for  heaven, 
and  how  expect  to  be  happy  there,  if  he  have  not  formed  a  taste  for  its  habits 
of  purity,  worship,  and  love  ?" 


Mrs.  Virginia  Cary's  "Letters  on  Female  Character."  A  volume,  of  about 
200  pages,  published  some  two  or  three  years  since,  is  a  book  we  heartily 
wish  was  better  known  to  our  ladies.  It  was  published  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  we  believe  has  never  been  in  the  Boston  bookstores.  Certainly  we 
have  never  seen  any  but  our  own  tasteful  looking  copy,  which  the  author 
kindly  presented,  and  which  we  prize  too  highly  to  lend,  except  to  particu- 
lar friends.  But  a  number  of  them  have  had  the  book,  and  highly  approve 
it ;  and  one  lady  requests  us  to  give  some  extracts  she  has  marked.  We 
noticed  the  work  on  its  reception,  but  we  shall  with  pleasure  comply  with 
the  request,  only  we  cannot,  this  month,  give  all  the  passages  marked.     We 
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may  recur  to  the  book  again.  A  new  edition,  with  a  few  corrections,  would 
make  this  one  of  our  most  valuable  American  publications  for  forming  the 
female  character. 

11  The  advice  which  I  now  give  you,  my  dear  Mary,  to  curb  even  your 
amiable  feelings,  will  tend  to  prepare  yon  for   happiness  in  the  marriage 
state.     When  I  think  how  much  misery  is  occasioned  by  the  ungoverned 
sensibility  of  women,  I  feel  inconceivable  anxiety  to  warn  you  on  this  head. 
Excess  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  avoided,  and  we  may  love  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected  in  this  life  idolatrously,  and  thus  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
awful  penalty  of  God's  violated  law.     If  we  love  God   supremely,  there  is 
no  fear  of  our  exceeding  in  the  measure  of  our  subordinate  affections ;  yet, 
trust  me,  my  dear  girl,  tiiere  is  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  inordinate  at- 
tachments to  our  kindred  dust.    Women  are  most  prone  to  commence  conju- 
gal life,  by  expecting  the  same  devoted  attention  from  the  husband,  that  they 
received  from  the  lover.     This  expectation  will  almost  always  be  disappoint- 
ed ;  for  when  the  cares  and  avocations  of  life  press  hard  upon  the  head  of 
a  family,  he  has  not  that  time  for  cultivating  his  tender  feelings,  that  his 
unoccupied  hours  of  youth  afforded.     It  is  a  fatal  error,  for  a  woman  to  suf- 
fer herself  to  be  soured  by  perceiving  this  inevitable  change.     She  had  far 
better  lay  up  firmer  materials  for  domestic  happiness,  than  those   gathered 
from  the  romance  of  a  youthful  attachment.     I  have   known  wives  make 
themselves  completely  miserable,  because  their  husbands  were  wanting  in 
some  little   trivial  attention,  which  they  had  been  accustomed   to  pay  the 
mistress  or  the  bride.     That  morbid  sensibility,  which  watches  every  turn  of 
the  eye,  and  every  tone  of  the  voice,  lest  perchance  they  should  indicate 
some  change  of  feeling,  is  the  scourge  of  both  parties  in  married  life.     True 
affection  is  a  dignified  and  exalted  feeling,  that  needs  not  such  dainty  ali- 
ment to  maintain  it.     It  is  supplied  by  a  perennial  flow  of  vital  kindness, 
springing  from  the  heart,  and  sanctioned  by  the  understanding.     It  looks 
not  to  trifles  as  signs  of  its  existence,  for  it  pervades  every  impulse,  and 
reigns  in  every  action.     Yet  this  deep  and  abiding  love,  may  exist  without 
those  exterior  observances,  which  mark  rather  the  requisitions  of  the  wife, 
than  the  spontaneous  tenderness  of  the   husband.     They  may  be  exacted 
until  they  become  mechanical  and  unmeaning,  if  not  irksome  and  disagree- 
able.    Why  should  it  be  said  of  women,  that  they  are  always  unreasonable 
in  their  exactions  of  attention  and  respect  from  their  husbands  ?     Does  not 
this  evil  sometimes  arise  from  vanity,  which  is  gratified  by  exhibiting  its 
power,  or  from  a  desire  of  being  conspicuous  amongst  married  people  less 
tenacious  of  these  observances  ?     I  once  walked  in  the  dark  after  a  married 
couple,  who  little  dreampt  they  had  an  auditor,  and  I  heard  the  wife  re- 
proach her  husband  vehemently,  for  his  want  of  attention  toward  her  dur- 
ing the  evening  :    "  You  neither  brought  me  refreshments,  nor  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  my  music  book,  nor  asked  me  if  my  headach  had  gone  off, 
during  the  party,"  said  she.     "  Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband,  "you 
were  surrounded  by  so  many  who  paid  you  these  attentions,  that  1  thought 
my  presence  would  be  superfluous.     As  for  your  headach,  I  thought  of  that, 
I  assure  you,  but  you  looked  so  blooming  and  handsome,  that  I  was  in  hopes 
you  could  not  be  suffering  bodily  pain."    "  Perhaps,"  said  she,  quickly,  "  you 
thought  me  deceitful,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  headach  ?" 
"  O,  my  dear  !  how  can  you  believe  me  capable  of  such  odious  suspicion, — 
did  [  ever  give  you  reason  to  doubt  my  perfect  reliance  on  your  word?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  peevishly;    "  you  are  strangely  altered,  1  think; 
at  least  I  am  not  as  happy,  or  as  secure  of"  your  affections,  as  I  used  to  be." 
"  O  dear,"  exclaimed  the  husband,  "  this  is  both  unkind  and  unreasonable." 
The  wife  here  burst  into  tears.     "  I  knew,"  sobbed  she,  "  that  my  time  of 
misery  would  soon  come,  but  I  little  thought,  when  I  come  out  this  even- 
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ing,  of  hearing  such  bitter  reproaches  !"  "Hush,  hush  !  my  dear  wife,  I 
hear  footsteps  ;  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  ridiculous."  This  made  mat- 
ters worse.  The  wife  wept  more  bitterly,  and  said  that  her  sensibility  was 
scorned,  and  her  affection  slighted.  How  far  the  scene  proceeded,  I  know 
not,  as  my  way  led  me  in  a  different  direction.  But  I  frequently  saw  this 
couple,  and  all  my  observations  tended  to  convince  me,  that  the  lady  was 
destroying  her  own  happiness." 


Knowledge  for  the  People  :  or  the  Plain  Why  and  Because. 
By  John  Timbs.  Boston :  Lilly  &  Wait,  and  Carter  &  Hendee : 
pp.  72. 

Domestic  Science,  Part  I. — There  is  much  more  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
than  wisdom.  A  thousand  persons  may  know  how  to  perform  a  certain  process, 
when  not  five  of  them  can  give  any  good  reason  why  that  particular  way  has  been 
adopted.  But  this  manner  of  following  habit,  as  it  were,  blindfold,  is  not  man's 
nature,  for  children  are  always  eager  to  inquire  the  causes  of  things,  and  it  is  only 
by  doing  violence  to  early  propensities,  that  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  has  been 
stifled,  and  the  world  kept  in  bondage  to  customs  without  knowing  wherefore  they 
had  been  imposed.  These  things  are  passing  away.  Philosophy,  which  is  only 
reasonableness,  is  becoming  familiar  to  common  minds,  and  science  may  be  found 
in  the  kitchen  and  field,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory  and  lecture-room.  Now  here  is 
a  little  book  which  teaches  the  philosophy  of  common  things  ;  and  if  you  were 
ever  puzzled  by  a  common  question,  about  some  very  common  affair,  such  as — 

"  Why  does  small  beer  soon  turn  sour  ? 

Why  is  "  mothering"  produced  in  vinegar  1 

Why  are  frost-bitten  potatoes  sweet  ?"  &c.  &c.  why  read  this  "  Domestic 
Science."  It  is  a  book  for  families,  and  will  be  an  admirable  aid  in  domestic  edu- 
cation.    The  following  will  show  its  scope  and  spirit. 

MAKING    TEA. 

"  Why  is  the  distinction  in  the  appearance,  qulaities,  and  value  of  teal 

"  Because  of  the  difference  in  the  times  of  gathering,  which  takes  place  from  one 
to  four  times  in  each  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant;  those  leaves  which 
are  gathered  earliest  in  the  spring,  make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  tea,  such 
as  pekoe,  souchong,  &c.  ;  the  inferior,  such  as  congou  and  bohca,  are  of  the  latest 
gatherings;  green  or  hyson  can  be  made  of  any  of  the  gatherings,  by  a  different 
mode  of  drying.  The  first  gathering  of  the  leaves  begins  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  to  the  end  of  May ;  and  the  second  lasts  from  midsummer  to  the  end 
of  July  ;   the    third  takes  place  during  the  months  of   August  and    fceptember. 

Why  is  fine  green  tea  called  hyson  ? 

Because  it  was  first  imported  into  England  by  an  East  India  merchant  named 
Hyson. 

Why  is  tea  kept  by  the  Chinese  a  year  before  it  is  used  ? 

Because  it  may  lose  the  narcotic   principle  which  it  possesses  in  its  natural  state. 

Why  docs  the  tea  differ  from  the  sloe   leaf  ? 

Because  the  tea-leaf,  after  being  infused  and  dried,  will  be  found  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  deeply  notched  at  the  edges,  with  a  sharp  point,  whilst  the 
sloe  leaf  is  notched  very  slightly,  darker  in  color,  round  at  the  point,  and  of  coarser 
texture. 

Why  is  a  polished  metal  tea-pot  preferable  to  one  of  earlhernware  ? 
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Because  the  earthern  pot  retains  the  heat  only  one  eighth  of  the  time  that  a  silver 
or  polished  metal  pot  will  ;  consequently  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference  in 
their  fitness   for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  tea. 

Why  does  a  silver,  or  metal  tea-pot,  when  filled  a  second  time,  produce  worse 
tea  than  the  earthen  ware  vessel  ? 

Because  the  heat  retained  by  the  silver,  or  metal  vessel,  so  far  exhausts  the  herb, 
when  the  water  is  first  poured  in,  as  to  leave  very  little  soluble  substance  for  a 
second  infusion  ;  whereas,  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  earthenware 
pot,  by  extracting  only  a  small  portion  at  first,  leaves  some  soluble  matter  for  a  sec- 
ond infusion. 

Why  is  it  advisable  to  pour  boiling  water  into  the  tea-pot  before  the  tea 
is  '  made  V 

Because  the  vessel  being  previously  warm,  may  extract  less  heat  from  the  mix- 
ture, and  thus  admit  a  more  powerful  action. 

Why  is  it  recommended  to  add  only  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  at 
first  ? 

Because  only  the  water  immediately  in  contact  with  the  herb  can  act  upon  it  • 
and  it  cools  very  rapidly,  especially  in  earthenware  vessels:  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  effect  will  be  stronger  where  the  heat  is  kept  up  by  additions  of  boiling 
water,  than  where  the  vessel  is  filled  at  once,  and  the  fluid  suffered  gradually  to 
cool. 

Why  is  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea  an  effectual  poison  for  flies  ? 

Because  of  the  prussic  acid  it  contains. 


Periodicals. — "  I  take  fifteen  periodicals,  besides   newspapers" — said  a  gen- 
tleman not  long  since.     He    was    neither  editor  nor  author,  but  a  generous    man 

and  if  every  person  who  is  able  would  take  fifteen  periodicals,  or  five,  or  even  one 
we  editors  might  live  comfortably  enough.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  never 
see  a  new  work  on  our  table  without  a  feeling  of  concern  for  those^who  have  embarked 
in,  at  least,  a  harrassing  enterprise.  But  still  the  works  increase,  and  thanks  to 
our  variety-loving  people,  prosper  ;  and  so  we  hope  the  "  Albany  Literary  Ga- 
zette," (the  latest  literary  novelty  we  have  received,)  a  very  respectable  looking 
semi-monthly  quarto,  will  be  successful. 

And  here  is  another  publication  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  its  modesty  and 
singularity  :  compared  in  size  with  the  "  Albany  Literary" — it  shows  like  a  violet 
beside  a  sun-flower.  It  is  an  octavo  of  four  pages — entitled  li  The  Shepherdess" 
— conducted  by  a  society  of  Village  Girls,  of  New  Britain,  Conn,  for  their  social 
gratification  and  improvement.  It  seema  they  first  circulated  it  in  manuscript,  but 
found  the  task  of  copying  too  arduous,  and  so  gave  it  to  the  printer,  (blessings 
on  his  art !)  The  two  numbers  we  have  seen  ate  creditable  to  the  taste  and  prin- 
ciples of  these  village  maidens  ;  feelings  of  delicacy  and  devotion  mark  the  com- 
munications of  the  young,  and  there  are  encouraging  letters  and  sentiments  from 
several  excellent  ladies,  Mrs.  Cogswell,  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  others.  We  hope 
the  plan,  at  least  so  far  as  forming  social  circles  for  improvement,  will  be  exten- 
sively imitated.  The  female  mind  can  never  be  perfected  by  schools  and  inst me- 
ters. Women  must  do  something  for  themselves,  they  must  have  some  aim  be- 
sides dress  and  display,  lovers  and  parties.  Let  them  once  become  zealous  for 
their  own  moral  and  mental  improvement,  and  this  world  of  ours  will  soon  bear  a 
better  and  happier  aspect. 
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Engravings. — A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  art  is  the  likeness  of  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  lately  executed  by  Dick.  The  literary  and  political  character  of 
Bulwer  has  given  him  a  great  reputation  in  America,  and  this  fine  engraving  must 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  his  genius  and  liberal  principles. 


The  New  York  Mirror  is  a  favorite  of  ours,  partly  because  it  is  an  old  friend, 
and  has  its  merits  established  by  the  test  of  time,  and  partly  that  in  its  pages  our 
first  experiment  at  prose  writing  was  submitted  to  the  public  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  hope  and  dread  that  now  thrills  our  heart  to  recollect.  Unpractised  wri- 
ters have  a  terrible  horror  of  the  critical  world,  and  fancy  every  body  is  curious 
about  their  productions.     What  a  mistake  ! 

But  the  "  Mirror" — we  were  intending  to  make  mention  of  this  month  and  its 
trio  of  editors — and  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Willis,  &c.  But  the  last  number  contain- 
ed a  notice  of  our  own  Magazine,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman,  so 
kind  and  friendiy,  that  we  can  hardly  praise  his  productions  now  without  the  impu- 
tation of  paying  back  his  compliments  in  kind — and  as  for  finding  fault,  it  would 
be  too  ill-bred.  So  we  will  reserve  our  remarks  (already  written,  by  the  way) 
till  we  see  his  forthcoming  poem,  and  only  add  that  Mr.  S.  P.  Morris  very  ably 
sustained  the  Mirror  while  alone,  and  now  that  he  has  two  associates  in  the  edito- 
rial department,  we  may  expect,  what  we  find,  a  great  variety  of  excellence. 


Porter's  Health  Almanac,  for  1832,  printed  at  Philadelphia.  Almanacs 
are  the  original  annuals,  from  which  the  beautiful  Tokens  and  Souvenirs,  now  so 
flourishing,  have  sprung.  No  publication  excepting  the  Bible,  is  so  universally 
circulated,  and  he  who  can  give  a  wise  maxim,  or  discreet  direction  in  the  pages 
of  an  Almanac,  has  probably,  more  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people  than  the 
writers  of  large  volumes  of  philosophy  and  morality.  In  this  view  of  the  subject 
Almanacs  are  very  important  works.  Dr.  Franklin  made  them  so.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Almanacs  he  moulded  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  prudential  max- 
ims are  more  efficient  conductors  of  his  fame  than  the  lightning  rod.  We  hope 
Dr.  Porter  will  be  as  successful  in  persuading  people  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
as  was  Franklin  in  his  exertions  to  promote  their  wealth.  This  Almanac  will  be  a 
valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to  know  the  art  of  preserving  health.  Had  we  room, 
we  would  give  the  remarks  "On  Corsets  and  Tight  Lacing." 
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Presidential  Inaugurations. 

Jefferson— 1801. 

"The  long  agony  is  over,"  as  Governor  Morris  exclaimed, 
on  the  decision  of  an  important  and  warmly  debated  question. 
"  The  long  agony  is  over  !  "   might  Congress  with  more  truth 
and  emphasis   have  said,  when  the   awful   crisis   was   passed 
which  terminated  the  conflict  between  two  great  political  par- 
ties, and  eventuated  in  the  election  of  a  democratic  President. 
But  let  us  pass   over   retrospections  which   can  only  serve  to 
awaken  feelings  which  should  be  laid  in  an  eternal  sleep.    On 
the  fourth  of  March,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  oath  of  office. — 
The  vanquished  party  having  no  inclination  by  their  presence 
to  add  to  the  solemnities  of  the  scene,  and  the  crowd  of  stran- 
gers who  had  thronged  the  city  during  the  previous  period  of 
anxious  suspense,  satisfied  with  the  result,  departed,  without 
waiting  to  witness  the  mere  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  President.      At  this   period   the   population  of  the   infant 
metropolis  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  small  village  ;  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  as  the  seat  of  government,  the  preceding 
winter  ;    the  impending  change  of  parties  prevented  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  attached  to  Mr  Adams'  administration  from 
locating  themselves  in  a  permanent  manner.     Like  a  flock  of 
61 
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birds  of  passage,  they  only,  as  it  were,  alighted  on  the  ground, 
and  with  their  leader,  the  ex-President,  took  flight  early  on 
the  fourth  of  March. 

Owing  to  these  peculiar  circumstances,  the  city  on  that 
day  lost  half  of  its  migratory  population,  and  its  wide  sur- 
face had  a  desert  and  solitary  appearance.  There  were  no 
streets,  no  mass  of  houses  ;  one  wing  of  the  Capitol  only  was 
erected,  not  finished  ;  a  temporary  room  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  finished,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senators,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

During  the  preceding  winter,  he,  being  Vice-President, 
had  boarded  at  Canaird's,  the  largest  and  most  respectable 
lodging-house  in  the  city ;  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  Capitol 
Hill ;  about  thirty  republican  members  of  Congress  likewise 
boarded  there,  among  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  and  friendship  ;  or,  if  there  was  any  inequality,  his 
unassuming  spirit  yielded  to  them  a  precedence,  at  which  their 
stern  democracy  eagerly  caught,  as  is  evinced  by  a  trivial,  but 
characteristic  circumstance.  The  dinner  table  was  necessa- 
rily very  long  to  accommodate  a  company  of  more  than  thirty 
persons  ;  the  end  nearest  the  fire  was  appropriated  to  the  la- 
dies who  were  of  the  family  ;  Mr  Jefferson  was  among  the 
latest  who  entered  the  room  on  the  first  day  of  their  assem- 
bling ;  the  company  had  taken  their  seats  without  waiting  for 
him,  and  on  his  entrance,  the  only  vacant  place  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  the  most  remote  from   the  fire,  and  close 

to  the  door  that  opened  into  the  hall.      Mrs. ,  the  wife 

of  one  of  the  Senators,  stimulated  by  personal  regard,  as  well 
as  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due,  not  only  to  station,  but  still 
more  to  age,  urged  the  gentlemen  near  her  to  offer  him  a  seat 
at  that  end  of  the  table  ;  they  laughed,  and  answered,  "  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  one  of  the  people,  and 
that  all  were  equal ; — "  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  which 

nature   makes,"   urged  Mrs. ,  "  and  grey  hairs  should 

be  respected  in  whatever  condition  they  are  found."  But 
democracy  prevailed  over  any  kinder  feeling,  and  those  very 
men,  who  would  have  resigned  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
have  elevated  him  to  the  Presidency,  would  not  compromise 
their  principle  of  political  equality,  by  yielding  him  a  seat 
above  their  own.     Mrs. ,  indignant  at  what  she  called 
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a  savage   rudeness,  rose  and  offered  him  her  seat,  which  of 
course  he  declined. 

I  said  some  among  these  stern  republicans,  would  have 
risked  their  lives  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  Presidency, 
and  this  recalls  to  mind  an  incident  which  proves  the  asser- 
tion. 

At   the   time  of  the   election  by  the  House,  the  result  de- 
pended on  a  single  vote.     Mr.  N.   one  of  the  representatives 
from  Maryland,  had  been  for  some  weeks  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  considered  in  danger  ;  ill  as  he 
was,   he   insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, in   order  to  give  his  vote.      The    physicians    absolutely 
forbid  such  a  proceeding  ;  he  insisted,    and  they  appealed  to 
his  wife,  telling  her  that  such  a  removal,  and  the  consequent 
excitement,   might  prove  fatal  to  his  life.     "  Be  it  so,  then," 
said  she,  "  if  my  husband  must  die,  let  it  be  at  the  post  of  duty  ; 
no  weakness  of  mine  shall  oppose  his  noble  resolution."    How 
little  did  these  physicians  expect,  when  they  appealed  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  fondest  and  most  devoted  of  wives,  this 
more  than  Spartan  courage,  and  in  an  American,  to  find  a  Ro- 
man matron  !     Of  course  they  withdrew  their  opposition  ;  the 
patient  was  carried,  in  a  litter,  to  the  Capitol,  where  a  bed  was 
prepared  for  him  in  an  anti-room  adjoining  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, followed  by  his  heroic  wife,  where,  during  the  four  or  five 
days  and  nights  of  ballotting,  she  remained  by  his  side  ;  sup- 
porting, by  various  restoratives,  but  more  by  her  presence,  the 
strength  of  the  feeble  and  almost  expiring  invalid,  who  with 
difficulty  traced  the  name  of  Jefferson  each  time  the  ballot 
box  was  handed  to  him. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  that  day — the  spirit  of  that  party  ! 
What  a  contrast  did  Capitol  Hill  and  the  circumjacent  sce- 
nery afford,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1801,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1829  ! 

The  ardent,  the  violent,  the  imbittered,  the  exulting  feel- 
ings, which  had  been  excited  during  the  contest,  had  subsid- 
ed ;  the  conflicting  elements  were  stilled  ;  the  eager  crowds 
that  had  surrounded  the  Capitol  during  the  election,  the  tread 
of  the  many  feet,  and  the  hum  of  the  many  voices,  that  had 
echoed  through  its  vaulted  passage,  had  ceased.  No  triumph- 
ant multitude  with  loud  acclamations,  no  vanquished  oppo- 
nents with  murmured  deprecations,  were  present  on  that 
morning.     The  unfinished  and  solitary  fabric,  amidst  the  huge 
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stones  and  other  materials  for  its  construction,  scattered  over 
the  ground  among  towering  and  venerable  oaks  that  still  shad- 
ed their  native  soil,  looked  more  like  a  ruin  amidst  its  fallen 
fragments  and  its  coeval  shades,  than  a  new  and  rising  edifice. 
The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  surrounding  grounds  were  cal- 
culated to  enforce  this  idea ;  for  the  hundred  or  tw7o  individ- 
uals collected  on  the  occasion  were  not  sufficient  to  dissipate 
solitude  and  silence  through  such  an  extent  of  space.  Be- 
yond the  Capitol-Hill  as  far  as  the  eye  Could  reach,  the  city, 
as  it  was  called,  lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  forest 
trees,  fields  of  grain,  and  verdant  plains  with  here  and  there 
a  house.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was  a  new,  but  as  yet, 
unfrequented  road,  connecting  the  Capitol  to  the  President's 
House,  which  at  two  miles  distance  stood  in  its  loneliness  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain. 

The  sun  shone  bright   on  that  morning.     The  Senate  was 
convened.     Those  members  of  the  republican   party  that  re- 
mained at  the  seat  of  government,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  some  citizens  and  gentry  from  the  neighboring  county, 
and  about  a  dozen  ladies  made  up  the   assembly  in   the   Sen- 
ate chamber,  who  were  collected  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
the  President's  inauguration.     Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived.    He  was  seen  walking  from   his  lodgings,  which  were 
not  far  distant,  attended  by  five  or  six  gentleman,  who  were 
his  fellow  lodgers.     Soon   afterwards   he  entered,  accompan- 
ied by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  bowing  to  the  Senate, 
who  arose  to  receive  him,  he  approached  a  table  on  which  the 
Bible  lay  and  took  the  oath  which  was   administered  to  him 
by  the  Chief  Justice.     He  was  then  conducted,  by  the   Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  to  his  chair,  which  stood  on  a    platform 
raised  some  steps   above  the  floor  ;   after  the  pause  of  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  arose  and   delivered   that  beautiful  inaugural 
address  which  has  since   become   so  popular  and  celebrated, 
with  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  in  a  firm   and   modest  manner. — 
On  leaving  the  chair  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  who  press- 
ed forward  with   cordial  and  eager  congratulations,  and  some, 
though  not  many  of  the  more  magnanimous  of  his  opponents, 
most  of  whom,  however,  silently  left  the  chamber. 

The  new  President  walked  home  with  two  or  three  of  the 
gentlemen  who  lodged  in  the  same  house.  At  dinner  he  took 
his  accustomed  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  new  sta- 
tion, not  eliciting  from  his  democratic  friends  any  new  atten- 
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tion  or  courtesy.  A  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  an  invited 
guest,  who  accidentally  sat  next  to  him,  asked  permission  to 
wish  him  joy,  "I  would  advise  you"  answered  Mr.  Jefferson, 
smiling,  "to  follow  my  example  on  nuptial  occasions,  when  I 
always  tell  the  bridegroom  I  will  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year 
before  offering  my  congratulations."  And  this  was  the  only 
and  solitary  instance  of  any  notice  taken  of  the  event  of  the 
morning. 

His  election  to  the  second   term  of  service   was   so  unani- 
mous, so  unopposed,  that  it  seemed   less  like  a   new  election, 
than  a  matter  of  course,  a  looked  for   continuity  in   office  ;  it 
excited  none  of  the  interest  and  attention  new  elections   cre- 
ate, and  passed  so  quietly,  as   scarcely  to   be  noticed,  being 
marked  by  little   ceremony  or   display.     In   the  language   of 
that  day,  he  came  into  office  on  the  full  tide  of  popularity  ;  a 
tide  that  never  ebbed   during  his  whole   term   of  office,  but 
which,  with  a  swollen  flood   and   increased  force  carried  him 
triumphantly  back  to  the  peaceful   and   happy  haven   of  do- 
mestic life.      Nor  even  then  did   it  ebb.     His   popularity  did 
not  arise  from  his  possession  of  power  or  patronage,  but  flow- 
ing from  his  talents,  his  virtues,  his  patriotism,  of  which  added 
proofs  were  given  with  every  added  year,  it  increased  in  power 
as  he  increased  in  length  of  days. 

Those  days  are  finished.  His  mortal  remains  are  moulder- 
ing back  into  their  parent  dust :  but  his  talents,  his  virtues, 
his  patriotism,  still  live  embodied  in  his  works,  embalmed  in 
history. 

The  spirit  which  governed  the  councils  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, still  governs  public  opinion,  and  with  an  augmenting 
influence  will  continue  to  govern  republican  America  so  long 
as  the  maxims  of  his  wisdom  shall  flow  through  the  channel 
of  a  free  press  into  the  minds  of  free  men.  And  the  full  tide 
of  popularity,  which  brought  him  into  power,  with  an  increas- 
ing impetus  shall  carry  his  memory  into  ages  yet  unborn. 

Washington  City. 
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Lines. 

Written  after  returning  from  a  Party. 


No  !  it  is  not  for  wasted  days  I  pine, 

Nor  for  my  slandered  youth's  long  banishment, 
Nor  for  the  wand  of  fame,  so  coldly  mine, 

It  seemeth  but  a  thorn  in  malice  rent 
From  its  right  root  to  wound  my  heart's  content : 
My  foes  I  scorn  and  tread  on — but  my  woe 
Is  the  cold  hollowness  of  friends  to  know. 

To  seek  for  sympathy,  yet  see  it  lie 

Too  low  to  purchase  but  with  golden  dust — 

In  aching  loneliness  of  heart  to  sigh 

Even  for  the  comforter  it  dare  not  trust — 

For  though  it  knows  the  bane,  the  tired  heart  must 

Gasp  for  some  nectar  drop — ah,  who  can  guess 

Famine  more  dire  in  life's  long  wilderness! 

Had  I  but  pearls  of  price — did  golden  piles 
Of  hoarded  wealth  swell  in  my  treasury, 

Easy  I'd  win  the  fawning  flatterer's  smiles, 
And  bend  the  sturdiest  Stoic's  iron  knee — 
For  gold  alone  buys  this  world's  courtesy. 

I  grieve  not  that  my  gold  coidd  buy  their  grace 

But  that  a  man  should  need  a  toy  so  base. 

Yet  if  ye  keep  aloof — if  ye  forego 

The  world,  and  all  the  trammels  set  aside, 

Though  'tis  her  joy  ungratefully  to  throw 
Scorn  on  her  slaves,  her  vassals  to  deride, 
She  will  from  pole  to  pole,  through  time  and  tide, 

Still  follow  you  with  persecuting  spell, 

And  by  her  whispers  foul,  make  earth  a  hell. 


Oh !  for  an  island  in  the  boundless  deep ! 

Where  rumor  of  that  world  might  never  come, 

Oh  !  for  a  cave  where  weltering  waves  might  keep 
Eternal  music — round  which  night  winds  roam, 
Mixing  incessant —  with  the  surging  foam  : 

Here  might  I  rest  and  smile — in  liberty 

Forgotten  live,  since  I  unwept  must  die. 
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I'd  learn  the  music  of  all  winds  that  are, 

The  music  of  all  waters ;  and  the  rude 
Flowers  of  this  isle,  although  both  wild  and  rare, 

Should  be  by  me  with  sympathy  endued  ; 

I  might  be  cheerful  in  that  solitude  ; 
And  my  tired  heart,  would  feel  as  if  a  wing, 
Protected  it  with  its  o'ershad owing. 

But  here  exempt  from  human  ties,  my  soul 
Lies  in  its  dark  and  frozen  mansion,  dead ; 

My  ear  doth  know  no  voice,  and  years  shall  roll 
Their  suns  unheeded  o'er  my  fallen  head, 
As  the  dim  winter  clouds  in  silence  shed 

Their  silver  on  the  slumbering  saint  that  lies 

Hid  in  the  palace  of  eternal  ice.* 

His  is  a  glorious  prison — for  his  seat 

Is  curtained  round  by  clouds  from  mortal  sight ; 

The  four  winds  sing  his  anthem,  and  his  feet 
Rest  on  a  pavement  all  of  crystal  bright, 
Rubies,  and  amber,  and  rich  crysolite, 

And  rainbows  gorgeous,  in  as  shining  dyes, 

Mount  from  the  floods  to  be  his  canopies. 

His  porch  is  of  a  thousand  columns  made, 
Each  an  eternal  rock  ;  his  proud  roof  swells 

Up  to  the  sky,  with  silver  heaps  o'erlaid, 
And  the  great  mountains  are  his  sentinels  ; 
But  there  in  solitary  pomp  he  dwells — 

As  cold  mid  joyless  splendor  is  the  doom 

Of  him  whose  mouldering  heart  is  but  a  tomb. 

And  now,  O  God !  e'en  let  my  wish  once  more, 
Ere  this  lay  cease,  be  to  thy  love  conlessed — 

Grant  me  to  vegetate  on  some  wild  shore  ; 
Since  I  cannot  be  happy,  as  the  best 
1  e'er  can  hope  to  be,  let  my  own  breast 

Be  to  itself  its  sole  companion — there 

Be  housed,  at  least  from  that  dire  thought  despair. 

co;\greve. 

*A  collossal  figure  is  still  seen  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  in  one  of  the  most  su- 
perb and  inaccessible  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
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Ambition. 

The   Clergyman's  Story. 

The  ambition  to  excel  in  virtue  is  the  only  ambition  that  can  always  be 

safely  indulged. 

"Ambition/"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  *****  laying  down  his  pen, 
and  adjusting  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  about  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  a  favorite  and  well  digested  topic,  "ambition  or 
the  love  of  excelling  is  an  inherent  passion  of  our  nature,  nor 
would  I  by  any  means  wish  it  to  be  eradicated.  It  incites  to  no- 
ble actions,  impels  to  generous  sacrifices,  and  nerves  us  to  sustain 
unmerited  sufferings  :  it  acts  on  the  mind  like  the  electric  fluid 
on  the  atmosphere,  agitating  to  purify  ;  and  though  the  fury  of 
the  one  and  the  flashes  of  the  other  may  sometimes  deal  de- 
struction around,  yet  without  their  life  imparting  influence, 
the  air  would  be  pestilence,  and  man  a  brute. 

There  is,  however,  a  restlessness  in  human  thought,  a  dis- 
gust of  long  continued  attention  to  one  object,  or  one  design, 
which,  by  diverting  men  from  their  original  purposes,  or  di- 
recting their  powers  to  a  variety  of  pursuits,  usually  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  eminence  in  any.  Neither,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world,  is  this  vascillating  temper  to  be 
much  regretted.  Few  would  attain  the  high  pinnacle  of  fame 
without  losing,  in  the  giddiness  caused  by  their  elevation,  all 
just  perception  of  sober  realities  ;  and  few  would  grasp  the 
gold  they  are  anxiously  wishing  to  obtain,  without  feeling  its 
weight  pressing  them  down  to  deeper  and  still  deeper  com- 
munion with  the  vilest  things  of  earth  ;  and  fewer  would  wield 
the  sceptre  of  power  without  employing  it  to  oppress  or  destroy. 

But  mischievous  though  the  emulating  principle  may  be, 
when  concentrated,  it  is  to  its  action  when  diffused,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  elegances  and  luxuries,  the  arts  and  ornaments 
of  civilized  and  polished  society.  As  the  gentle  shower  that 
kisses  to  brighter  life  the  springing  grass  and  opening  buds, 
and  the  tremendous  water  spout,  which,  bursting  in  mid  air 
deluges  and  devastates  the  devoted  spot  on  which  it  falls,  are 
both  exhalations  from  the  same  ocean. 
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I  would  not,  therefore,  endeavor   so  much  to  repress  ambi- 
tion, as  to  direct  it  to  noble  and  attainable  objects  ;   but  one 
truth  must  never  be  forgotten  :   happiness   is  vM  necessarily 
dependant  on  external  circumstances ;  neither  does  it  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  successful :  yet  this  is  the   opinion 
the  young  are  prone  to  cherish.     They  see  before  them  the 
sunny  hills  of  prosperity,  and  the  sparkling  waters  of  pleasure  ; 
and  to  bask  in  the  brightness  of  the  one,  and  fill  their   cup 
from  the  fountains  of  the  other,  is  all  of  heaven  to  which  they 
aspire.     They  think  little  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  and  overcome  before  they  can  enjoy  the  objects 
of  their  wishes — still  less   do    they  calculate   on   their    own 
change   of  feeling  : — how  should  they  know  that  the  scenes 
which  delight  at  sixteen  will  disgust  at  sixty,  that  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  world  is  its  novelty,  and  that  "vanity"  is  the  only 
inscription  on  the  things  of  earth  which  they  will   never  find 
obliterated  ? 

Perhaps  some  incidents  which  once  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, may  serve  more  fully  to  illustrate  my  sentiments, 
and  convince  you  that  the  successes  of  the  ambitious  are  not 
to  be  estimated  as  felicity  ;  and  that  we  should  never  give  free 
scope  to  our  aspiring  wishes,  except  their  indulgence  is  sanc- 
tioned by  reason,  virtue  and  duty. 

The  parish  where  I  first  officiated  was  inhabited  by  people 
of  simple  manners  and  pious  feelings.    Engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  primitive   occupation  of  agriculture,  they  were 
industrious  from  choice  and  prudent  from  habit  ;  and  lived  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  splendid  cares,  the  heartless  gaieties, 
the  glare,  bustle,  and  ostentation  of  a  flattering  but   delusive 
world.     The  aspect  of  the  scenery  harmonized  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants.     There  was  an  air  of  calm  repose,  of 
sober  tranquility  pervading  the  little  village  and  its  thinly  set- 
tled environs,  which  seemed  to  mark  it  for  the  abode  of  peace 
and    humility.      Yet  ambition   was   there.     William   Norton 
had  been  born  and  reared  in  that  secluded  place,  and  had  al- 
ways earned  his  bread  by  his  own  labor :  but  he   meditated 
schemes  as  daring,  and  cherished  hopes  as  ardent  as  ever  en- 
tered the  heart  of  the  proud  patriot  or  prouder  hero — and  yet 
his  dreams  of  future  greatness  were  not  the   ebullitions  of  a 
vain  mind.     He  had  really  a  most  excellent  understanding, 
except  that  the  romantic  would  sometimes  predominate  over 
the  reasonable — and  had  improved  every  opportunity  of  culti- 
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vating  his  talents,  till  his  acquirements,  although  they  did  not 
render  him  fastidious,  showed  him  his  associates  were  his  in- 
feriors, and  then  he  panted  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  among  those  who  were  qualified  to  appreciate 
genius,  and  liberal  to  reward  merit.  He  felt  he  had  strength 
for  the  race,  but  his  path  was  so  hedged  around  he  could  find 
no  goal  from  which  to  start. 

I  had  travelled  much,  had  studied  books  and  men,  and 
was  willing  to  communicate  my  knowledge.  My  society  and 
friendship  were  consequently  sought  with  eagerness  by  young 
Norton.  I  was  pleased  with  his  noble  countenance,  and  frank 
though  unpolished  manners,  and  finding  the  integrity  of  his  heart 
corresponded  with  the  richness  of  his  genius  to  make  his  char- 
acter as  amiable  as  it  was  interesting.  1  cheerfully  contribut- 
ed my  aid  to  perfect,  in  some  degree,  his  hitherto  neglected 
education.  How  his  dark  eye  would  flash  when  a  new  idea,  or 
fact,  or  illustration  burst  on  his  mind  !  It  was  like  the  break- 
ing forth  of  the  morning  sun  over  a  rich  landscape  that  has 
long  laid  in  shadow. 

But  man's  desires  outrun  his  wants,  and  every  sip  from 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  increases  his  thirst  for  a  more  copi- 
ous draught.  Though  I  labored  constantly  and  faithfully  to 
impress  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  William  the  little  intrinsic 
value  of  all  worldly  distinctions  or  acquirements,  that  their 
wrorth  was  but  the  dross  of  the  furnace,  when  compared  with 
the  loveliness  of  that  piety  which  all  might  practice,  and  to 
the  rewards  of  which  even  the  lowliest  might  aspire,  yet  I 
found  his  ardor  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
was  often  too  impetuous  for  his  temper  to  control,  and  he 
would  then  accuse  fate  of  cruelty  in  thus  mismatching  his 
mind  and  station  and  declare  in  being  condemned  to  obscuri- 
ty, he  was  forever  doomed  to  unhappiness. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  he  did  not  make  some  effort  to  com- 
pass his  desires  ;  that  he  did  not,  like  the  knights  of  yore,  set 
out  in  search  of  adventures.  He  well  knew  that  the  excel- 
lent institutions  of  our  country  offer  to  merit,  talents  and  per- 
severence,  every  chance  of  success.  But  William  Norton  was 
bound  by  chains  that  have  fettered  conquerors,  and  can  we 
wonder  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  should  have  found  them 
inextricable  ?  He  loved — and  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  wholly 
dependant  on  him  for  protection  and  support. 
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He  would  have  left  his  home,  and  foregone  the  society   of 
his  friends,  and  endured  the  buffets  of  the  world;  but  he  never 
could  whisper  to  Catherine  Cummings — "I  must  leave  you." 
Neither  did   I  while   gazing   on   the   face  of  this  sweet  girl, 
wonder  at  his  irresolution.     She  was  as  beautiful  a  creature 
as  ever  was  born  to  die  ;  one  of  those  bright  visions  which  I 
have  thought  were  sometimes  permitted  to  be  seen  on   earth, 
that  we  might  form  some  idea  of  the  perfections  of  the  celes- 
tial inhabitants.     Such  women  will  remind  us  of  angels,  and 
to  address  them  as  such,  can  hardly  be  wrong.     Catharine  was 
an  orphan.     Her  father  had  moved  in   the  first   circles,  and 
been  a  man  of  large  possessions.     But   misfortunes   overtook 
him,  and  he  became  a  bankrupt.      His  wife,  whose  patient  ex- 
ample would  have  supported  him,  died  of  a  fever,  and  he  was 
left  with  no  comforter  but  Catharine.     He   then  removed  to 
our  village,  where  a  widowed  srster  of  his  resided   and  lived 
in  seclusion.     But  his  disappointments  preyed  on   his  mind ; 
he  fell  sick,  and  William  Norton,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth- 
ful benevolence,  tendered   him  his  ready  assistance.     Yet  I 
will  not  praise  him  too  highly  ;  his  kindnesses  were   not   en- 
tirely disinterested.    Catharine  watched  beside  her  father's  bed, 
and  William's  eyes  frequently  wandered  from  the  pallid  face 
of  the  patient,  to  fasten  on  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  young 
nurse.     The  sick  father  doubtless  observed  this,  and  thought 
it  best  to  sanction  a  union  which  would  ensure  to  his  beloved 
child  a  competency  and  an  amiable  protector  when  he  should 
be  no  more.     The  last  morning  of  his  life  he  called  William 
to   his   bedside,  and  taking  his  hand  said — 'I  am  dying,  my 
young  friend,  and  I  die  willingly  ; — there  is  but  one  pang. — } 
The  youth  pressed  his  hand — 'You  have  a  kind  heart,'  con- 
tinued the  invalid, — 'Catharine  will  want  friends.' 

'Not  while  I  live,'  cried  William,  impetuously — 'O  !  if 
you  would  but  consent  she  should  be  mine.' — 

'I  will,  I  do'  said  the  feeble  man.  'We  might  once  have 
had  prouder  pretensions — but  the  opinion  of  the  world  no 
longer  deceives  me.  You  are  rich  in  the  endowments  of  the 
heart,  and  virtue  is  the  precious  inheritance,  the  distinction 
men  ought  most  to  covet.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  love  my 
poor  girl — you  do  that  already — but  you  must  cherish  her 
with  scrupulous  tenderness.  She  is  the  child  of  love,  and 
during  my  reverses,  my  most  anxious  care  has  been  to  save 
her  from  feeling  their  pressure.     Perhaps  I  have  not  done 
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wisely  in  this.  Trials  and  privations  might  have  taught  her 
to  estimate  more  truly  the  general  condition  of  humanity. — 
But  yet  her  disposition  is  so  amiable,  I  think  she  will  easily 
accommodate  herself  to  your  rural  mode  of  life,  and  be  happy. 
Pray  call  her,  that  I  may  give  you  her  hand  and  bless  you 
both  before  I  die.' 

I  was  present  during  this  conversation,  and  immediately 
obeyed  his  request ;  but  before  his  daughter  entered  his  apart- 
ment he  had  fainted  ;  and  although  he  partially  revived,  and 
continued  several  hours,  he  never  spake  again.  When  he  was 
gone  William  beckoned  me  aside — 'You  have  heard,'  said 
he,  cthe  solemn  trust  Mr.  Cummings  reposed  in  me  ; — but  do 
not  mention  it.  Catharine  must  not  know  it  at  present.  Let 
me  first  win  her  heart.  I  would  not  have  her  marry  me  from 
a  sense  of  duty.5 

Catharine  wept  bitterly  over  her  father : — but  hers  was  nat- 
urally a  joyous  spirit :  the  whole  creation  seemed  her  friend. 
And  when  she  could  be  persuaded  to  go  out  and  walk  in  the 
meadows  and  green  woods,  the  flowers  and  birds  soon  drew 
her  attention  from  her  own  sorrows — she  rejoiced  in  the  hap- 
piness she  witnessed,  and  her  smiles  were  again,  by  the  smiles 
of  nature,  called  forth.  Methinks  I  see  her  now,  just  as  she 
looked  when  holding  the  arm  of  William,  she  came  to  make 
her  accustomed  weekly  visit.  Her  manner  was  so  animated, 
and  she  conversed  with -so  much  fluency,  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty my  sober  ideas  could  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of 
hers,  or  that  I  could  answer  her  various,  though  sometimes 
whimsical  questions,  while,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with 
sweetness  and  intelligence,  she  would  flit  around  my  little 
garden  like  a  fairy.  William  sometimes  descanted  on  the 
properties  of  plants,  and  the  beauties  of  flowers,  but  his  eyes 
always  followed  Catharine. 

It  was  soon  reported  through  our  neighborhood  that  they 
were  engaged  ;  nor  did  any  appear  to  envy  them  the  happi- 
ness which  all  acknowledged  they  deserved.  Yet  the  mind 
of  William  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  I  saw  him  one  evening — 
he  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  apparently  lost  in  deep 
thought.  There  was  a  contraction  of  the  brow  and  an  anx- 
ious expression  in  the  eye  which  indicated  his  meditations 
were  not  of  the  most  pleasurable  kind. — 'I  have  been  looking 
in  Plutarch's  lives  to  day,'  said  he,  'and  I  was  thinking  how 
my  drowsy  adventures  would  compare  with  those  of  his  active 
heroes.' 
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I  replied  with  a  quotation  from  the  great  moral  poet — 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

'I  know  it,  I  know  it ;'  he  answered,  'but  I  do  wish  heaven 
had  appointed  me  a  more  glorious  part  to  act.' 

'But  do  you  my  young  friend,'  said  I,  'sufficiently  discrim- 
inate between  the  splendid  and  the  useful,  and  would  you, 
were  it  in  your  power,  barter  peace  for  greatness  ?  The  ea- 
gle builds  on  the  loftiest  rocks  and  looks  proudly  in  the  eye 
of  the  sun,  but  no  note  of  joy  ever  issued  from  his  heart :  the 
linnet  perches  on  the  lowly  shrub,  yet  her  song  tells  you  she 
is  happy.' 

He  sighed  and  I  pursued  my  walk. 

The  next  morning  I  passed  by  bis  farm.  He  was  whistling 
after  his  plough,  and  the  smile  with  which  he  returned  my 
greeting  was  the  best  commentary  on  the  innocence  and  cheer- 
fulness of  his  employment. 

'You  are  emulating  Cincinnatus,'  said  I. 
'Yes,'  he  replied,  'and  I  have  determined  for  the  future   to 
follow  his  example  in  the  only  particular  in  which  I  can  imi- 
tate it.' 

'But  last  evening — ' 

'Last  evening,'  returned  he  hastily,  'I  had  almost  determin- 
ed differently  ;  but  1  called  on  Catharine  in  my  way  home. — 
The  world  you  know,  sir,  has  been  lost,  for  a  woman,  and  why 
should  I  blush  to  acknowledge  that  for  a  woman  I  loose  seeing 
the  world.' 

It  was  several  weeks  before  we  met  again.  I  supposed  him 
busy  preparing  for  his  marriage,  and  therefore  excused  his  ab- 
sence. One  morning  he  abruptly  entered  my  study.  I  thought 
he  had  come  to  invite  me  to  his  wedding,  yet  his  pale  and  ag- 
itated countenance  contradicted  the  idea. 
'Shall  I  give  you  joy,'  said  I. 

'No:'  he  replied,  'joy  was  never  meant  for  me  ;  but  give 
me  your  blessing,  and  that  shall  comfort  me  when  in  a  strange 
land,  I  lay  down  my  head  without  a  friend." 

He  then  informed  me  that  Catharine  had  dismissed  him. — ■ 
'I  have,'  said  he  'for  some  time  thought  her  reception  cold, 
neither  could  I  prevail  with  her  to  agree  on  a  day  for  our  union  ; 
but  not  till  yesterday  did  I  learn  the  reason.     Judge  of  my  as- 
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tonishment,  my  indignation,  when  she  deliberately  told  me 
she  could  not  marry  me  at  all.  It  seems  an  old  sybil,  in 
whose  predictions  she  places  implicit  confidence,  has  promis- 
ed her  a  rich  merchant  for  a  husband,  and  so  she  no  longer 
thinks  the  poor  farmer  worthy  her  notice.' 

Here  his  agitation  became  so  violent  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  command  his  voice.  I  suggested  every  argument  I 
could  collect  to  calm  and  comfort  him.  I  reminded  him  of 
the  eagerness  he  had  always  expressed  to  go  abroad  in  the 
world — that  he  was  now  at  liberty,  and  that  his  disappoint- 
ment, grievous  as  it  must  be,  did  not  give  him  the  sorrow  he 
must  at  some  hour  have  fell  had  he  broken  his  faith  to  Cath- 
arine. I  urged  him  to  rouse  his  fortitude,  and  show  himself 
a  man,  adding  that  the  truly  wise  displayed  their  superiority 
by  improving  opportunities  while  the  weak  were  bewailing 
misfortunes.  At  length  he  became  more  composed,  and  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket-book  the  money  for  which  he  had  sold 
his  farm,  after  reserving  fifty  dollars,  he  presented  the  remain- 
der to  me  saying — 'I  confide  this  to  your  care,  and  whenever 
Catharine  needs,  let  it  all  be  appropriated  for  her.  I  have 
not'  (he  spake  rapidly,)  'forgotten  the  promise  I  made  her 
dying  father  to  protect  her.  Her  cruelty  cannot  cancel  that 
promise  ;  but  never  let  her  know  her  benefactor.' 

I  admired  his  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
but  I  could  not  allow  him  thus  to  go  forth  destitute  into  the 
selfish  world  :  and  I  insisted  that  he  should  take  the  greatest 
share  of  the  money,  promising  that  I  would  myself  provide 
amply  for  Catharine.  After  many  entreaties  on  my  part  he 
consented  to  take  half  of  the  eight  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
the  sum  his  farm  had  been  sold  for ;  then  embracing  me,  and 
forcing  a  smile,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  dark  eye,  he  bade 
me  not  expect  to  see  him  again  till  he  could  return  rich  and 
honorable — and  he  departed. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  the  matter  the  more  inexplicable 
appeared  to  me  the  conduct  of  Catharine  ;  nor  could  I  recon- 
cile her  levity  with  any  trait  I  had  ever  observed  in  her  con- 
duct. It  must,  I  thought,  be  the  effect  of  that  caprice  which 
women  are  said  to  indulge,  though  I  never  before  witnessed 
such  a  heartless  display,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  admonish 
her.  This  I  determined  to  do  from  the  pulpit,  as  I  have  al- 
ways found  the  guilty  conscience  most  susceptible  of  reproof, 
when  left  to  make  its  own  application.     On  the   following 
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Sabbath  when  I  had  entered  the  desk,  my  eye  involuntarily 
sought  the  seat  of  Catharine.  She  was  there  ;  but  the  dejec- 
tion of  her  countenance  seemed  to  claim  sympathy  rather  than 
deserve  severity.  I  preached,  nevertheless,  as  I  had  intended  ; 
and  her  downcast  eye,  and  pale  cheek  assured  me  she  felt  the 
truth  of  my  remarks.  Poor  girl !  thought  I,  as  1  walked  slow- 
ly home,  you  will  pay  dearly  for  your  coquetry — already  you 
lament  the  departure  of  William,  and  well  you  may,  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  friend  is  not  easily  repaired. 

Some  particular  business  made  it  necessary  I  should  leave 
my  parish  for  a  few  months.  I  was  detained  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations and  did  not  reach  home  till  the  following  spring  ; 
almost  my  first  enquiry  was  for  Catharine.  I  should  have 
stated  that  before  my  journey  I  deposited  the  money  left  by 
William  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  person,  and  gave  him  direc- 
tions to  watch  over  Catharine,  but  still  I  had  felt  very  anx- 
ious for  her,  and  my  feelings  seemed  prophetic ;  I  was  soon 
told  she  was  dying.  Dying!  my  heart  grew  sick  at  the  word, 
and  I  could  only  utter  exclamations.  My  informant  added 
that  she  had  been  drooping  ever  since  the  departure  of  Wil- 
liam, and  it  was  thought  her  disorder  was  a  broken  heart. 

Catharine  heard  of  my  return,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
for  me  to  visit  her.  I  went — O,  the  change  grief  and  sick- 
ness will  produce  on  the  young  and  beautiful !  »  But  to  see 
this  in  its  most  impressive  form  we  must  see  it  at  once. — 
While  watching  the  gradual  decay  of  a  friend,  we  become  in- 
sensibly habituated  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  But  go  to  the 
bedside  of  the  pale  emaciated  victim  of  death,  whom  but  a 
few  short  months  before  you  left  in  the  glow  of  health  and 
loveliness.  There  read  how  transitory  are  the  promises  of 
earth — how  vain  the  expectations  of  man  !  Catharine  extend- 
ed her  hand.  Did  you  ever  press  the  cold,  clammy  hand  of 
a  dying  person  ?  If  you  never  did,  you  know  not  the  painful 
shudder  it  causes  ;  the  chill  when  your  own  warm  blood  seems 
congealing  in  your  veins.  She  smiled  on  me,  and  I  wept  over 
her.     At  length  she  asked  me  to  pray. 

'And  for  what  shall  I  petition  ?•  said  I. 

'That  God  will  pardon  my  sins  and  receive  my  spirit — and' 
a  slight  glow  overspread  her  thin  cheek,  'and  that  he  will  guard 
and  bless  William.' 

'You  have  not  then  forgotten  him.' 
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'Forgotten  him  !'  she  repeated,  '0,no,no  !' — and  she  spoke 
with  an  energy  that  startled  me.     But  I  cannot  repeat  all  our 
conversation.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  her  rejection  of  William 
proceeded  from  the  fear  that  his  ambition  would   never  allow 
him  to  be  happy  in  domestic  life,  and  that  he  would,  should 
they  marry,  in  a  short  time   repent   his  connection.     He  had 
repeatedly  told  her  nothing  but  her  love  could  have  reconcil- 
ed him  to  the  thought  of  spending  his  life  in  seclusion.     The 
eye  and  heart  of  a  true  lover  is    vigilant.     She   had  detected 
the  cause  of  his  secret  repinings,  and  in  the  first  burst  of  dis- 
appointed feeling,  that  she  could  not  engross  his  whole  soul, 
she  determined  to  set  him  entirely  at  liberty.     To  avoid  ex- 
postulation, she  adopted  the  artifice  of  impressing  him  with 
the    idea   of  her   indifference  and  selfishness.       The    expe- 
dient succeeded  too  well  ;  and  William,  who  would  have  sac- 
rificed his  life  for  her  felicity,  when  he  thought  she  had  been 
trifling  with  his  affections,  left  her  without  a  complaint  or  so- 
licitation. 

But  when  she  found  he  had  actually  gone  from  the  coun- 
try, without  indicating  any  intention  of  returning,  her  tender- 
ness revived,  and  bitterly  she  repented  the  rash  experiment 
which  had  thus  sent  him  forth  into  the  world,  where  he  would 
most  probably  be  unfortunate,  and  if  he  loved  her  as  he  pro- 
fessed, unhappy.  Remorse  and  regret  preyed  upon  her 
mind.  She  was  companionless  and  friendless,  and  the  insid- 
ious consumption,  that  always  seems  watching  to  attack 
the  young  and  lovely,  soon  withered  the  hopes  of  her  once 
gay  and  happy  heart.  She  gave  me  a  packet  to  be  de- 
livered to  William  if  he  ever  returned,  and  then,  as  she  seem- 
ed nearly  exhausted,  I  took  my  leave.  I  never  saw  her  more. 
She  died  that  night,  and  was  laid  in  the  still  grave.  The 
dead  are  soon  forgotten,  especially  when,  like  poor  Catharine, 
they  leave  no  near  friend  or  dear  relative  to  repeat  their  name 
and  sigh  over  their  loss. 

It  was  nearly  nine  years  after  this,  when  one  evening,  as  I 
sat  alone  in  my  study,  the  image  of  that  sweet  girl,  and  the 
incidents  of  her  brief  life  seemed  at  once  to  rise  before  me.  I 
knew  not  then,  nor  can  I  now  account  for  that  peculiar  train 
of  thought  being  at  that  particular  time  awakened.  I  had  not 
heard  her  name  for  years  ;  strangers  occupied  the  house 
where  she  had  once  dwelt ;  she  had  been  nothing  to  me  ex- 
cept a  fair  and  interesting  woman,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
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mistaken  sentiments  and  false  reasoning.  Still  her  idea  haunt- 
ed me.  I  tried  to  banish  it,  and  had  just  taken  my  Bible,  an 
invariable  practice  when  I  wished  to  turn  my  thoughts  from 
things  of  earth,  as  a  domestic  entered  to  say  a  stranger 
wished  to  see  me.  I  bade  him  enter,  and  knew  him  at  the 
first  glance.  It  was  William  Norton.  It  might  be,  that  think- 
ing of  Catharine  made  me  more  easily  recognize  her  lover  ;  for 
none  of  his  other  friends  recollected  him  thus  at  once.  He 
was  elegantly  attired,  and  his  air  and  manner  showed  the  pros- 
perous and  proud  man  ;  yet  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his  eye 
which  betrayed  internal  agitation,  and  I  knew  that  whatever 
he  had  gained,  peace  was  not  his. 

'You  have  been  successful,'  said  I,  while  he  was  embracing 
me  with  the  joy  of  a  son  on  being  restored  to  his  father. — 
cYes'  he  replied,  in  a  gratified,  almost  exulting  tone,  'yes,  even 
beyond  my  dreams  that  you  called  so  romantic.' 

'And  have  you  found  fortune  and  happiness  to  be  the  same  ? 
and  do  you  still  think  the  world  an  Eden  ?' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  mine,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, where  sorrow,  contempt  and  indignation  seemed  strug- 
gling for  mastery,  told  me  better  than  his  words  the  feelings 
of  his  soul.  He  had  traveled  in  Europe  and  Asia — had  visit- 
ed many  cities,  and  seen  much  of  human  grandeur  and  hu- 
man wretchedness.  He  had  also  surmounted,  with  more  than 
usual  success,  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  beset  the  un- 
protected adventurer ;  and  he  had  returned  rich  in  gold,  and 
in  the  experience  which  gold  cannot  purchase  :  yet  felicity, 
like  the  horizon,  seemed  distant  as  ever.  All  he  had  coveted 
he  had  obtained  ;  but  the  consequences  he  had  anticipated  he 
found  did  not  follow. 

'But  still  I  flatter  myself  with  obtaining  happiness,' said  he. 
CI  intend  relinquishing  my  ambitious  plans,  and  settling  here 
in  my  own  village.'  A  crimson  flush  overspread  his  features, 
and  his  eye  seemed  searching  my  heart.  I  knew  his  thoughts, 
but  what  could  I  say  ? 

'Catharine — '  he  at  length  articulated  in  a  faltering  tone. 

'Is  in  heaven,'  I  replied. 

'Is  she  dead  ?'  he  exclaimed,  starting  from  his  seat.  Icon- 
firmed  it.  He  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
But  when  he  learned  the  particulars  of  her  fate,  and  read  the 
packet  she  had  left,  in  which  she  confessed  her  fond  and  faith- 
ful love,  and  revealed  the  motives  which  had  induced  her  to 
63 
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dismiss  him,  I  thought  his  reason  would  have  given  way  to 
his  burst  of  anguish. 

'Ambition/  he  would  say,  cit  is  my  wicked  ambition  has  un- 
done me.' 

He  no  longer  thought  of  living  in  retirement.  The  bustle 
of  the  world  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  thought, 
and  dissipate  the  images  of  memory.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  city  of  Boston,  living  in  magnificence, 
enjoying  the  flattery,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  world  : 
yet  he  has  more  than  once  confessed  to  me  that  he  regretted 
the  hour  when  he  left  his  farm ;  and  that  he  was  convinced 
greatness  did  not  insure  happiness,  nor  riches  bring  content.' 
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I  knew  I  loved  thee  well,  my  boy, 
I  felt  I  loved  thee  dearly  ; 
And  each  kind  word  and  deed  of  mine 
Was  spoke  and  done  sincerely. 

If  thou  hadst  faults,  I  saw  them  not — 
It  was  affection's  blindness — 
And  aye  I  watched  thee  with  an  eye 
Of  unreposing  kindness. 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  generous  boy, 
And  could  not  bear  to  grieve  thee  ; 
But  ne'er  I  dreamed  how  much  I  loved, 
Till  I  was  called  to  leave  thee. 

I  thought  to  shed  some  mournful  tears, 
And  feel  a  thrill  of  sorrow — 
Then  calmly  wait  for  thy  return, 
As  it  were  but  to-morrow. 

I  could  not  shed  one  tear  for  thee, 
My  son,  when  we  were  parted, 
Nor  speak  a  word  of  tenderness, 
For  I  was  broken-hearted. 
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And  now  I  think  I  see  thee  still, 
As  then  I  saw  thee  only, 
When  rapidly  our  foaming  steeds 
Passed  on  and  left  thee  lonely. 

Reclined  against  that  column  high, 
As  thou  wert  then,  thou  seemest, 
And  fancy  brings  thee  to  me  oft 
As  aye,  I  know,  thou  deemest. 

Thou  watchest  still  our  parting  steps, 
Far,  far  away  receding  ; 
The  tears  are  in  those  beaming  eyes, 
And  that  young  heart  is  bleeding. 

Oh,  weep  not  thou,  my  gentle  boy, 
Thy  Saviour  still  is  near  thee ; 
Send  up  to  him  thy  earnest  prayer, 
That  he  may  look  and  cheer  thee. 

Farewell  to  thee,  farewell  to  thee, 
Thou  hast  my  heart's  affection, 
I  know  good  angels  watch  thee,  love, 
And  sure  is  their  protection. 

Oh,  be  thou  happy  still,  my  boy, 
May  trouble  grieve  thee  never, 
Thou  wilt  not  know  that  I  am  sad 
And  weary  for  thee,  ever. 

But  walk  thou  in  the  holy  way 
That  only  leads  to  heaven ; 
There  are  no  partings  in  that  land, 
And  no  kind  hearts  are  riven. 

Immortal  science  leads  thee  on, 
And  sheds  her  pure  light  o'er  thee ; 
I  see  thy  course,  my  gifted  son, 
And  there  is  fame  before  thee. 

I  live  without  thy  grateful  smile, 
I  may  not  now  caress  thee, 
But  hour  by  hour  I  raise  my  prayer 
That  God  may  ever  bless  thee. 

EVERALLIN. 
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Village  Sketches,  No.  2. 
Our  Parish  Sexton. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  our  village,  is 
Mr.  Eliab  Knowles,  the  sexton.  A  good,  unpretending  old 
man,  of  strict  religious  principles  and  generous  temper.  When 
I  first  saw  him,  he  seemed  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
although  that  was,  at  least,  fifteen  years  since,  he  retains  very 
nearly  the  same  look  at  present.  A  ruddy  sort  of  peach- 
bloom  complexion  ;  brow  and  cheeks  almost  without  a  furrow  ; 
his  long,  silvery  locks,  braided  and  bound  into  a  slender  and 
inflexible  cue,  and  finished  with  a  double  bow  of  wide  black 
ribbon.  A  most  important  affair  was  that  cue.  When  "un- 
cle Eliab,"  (as  all  the  parish  called  him,)  preceded  the  good 
pastor  up  the  broad  aisle  to  open  the  pulpit  door,  (he  was,  as 
the  sexton  always  said,  the  best  minister  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  he  delighted  to  honor  him)  then  the  before  described 
respectable  cue  stood  erect  on  his  head,  to  the  very  great 
marvel  of  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  the  cue  participated  in  the  happiness  of  the  good 
man's  heart,  and  rose  upright  in  token  of  its  pleasure  ;  in 
proof  of  which  assumption,  they  alleged  that  "whenever  he 
went  before  a  dull  or  indifferent  preacher,  the  cue  invaria- 
bly fell  supine  and  listless  upon  his  collar."  Others  imagin- 
ed they  had  discovered  for  it  a  natural  cause,  and  these  last 
insisted  that  "  whenever  he  preceded  our  minister  up  to  the 
pulpit,  he  always,  in  his  great  zeal,  thrust  his  head  considera- 
bly forward,  and  in  his  humility,  he  turned  his  face  down- 
wards, so  that,  the  appendage  being  about  half  way  between 
his  neck  and  the  top  of  his  head,  having  a  slight  tendency  to 
curve  upwards,  and  being  also  inflexible,  it  was  naturally 
brought  into  a  perpendicular  with  the  floor  of  the  church  ; 
but  when  he  walked  before  a  dull  preacher,  whom  he  consid- 
ered little  superior  to  himself,  he  stepped  carelessly  on,  with 
his  head  raised,  and  the  cue,  in  consequence,  hung  down." 
To  this  last  assumption  I  cannot  but  strongly  incline,  having 
always  a  hearty  antipathy  for  the  marvelous. 

In  a  large  city,  this  affair  might  not  have    been   so  much 
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talked  of,  but  in  the  country,  where  we  have  so  few  exciting 
causes,  those  of  us  who  have  had  but  slender  advantages  of 
education,  and  care  but  little  for  reading,  are  glad  of  almost 
any  rational  and  innocent  topic  of  conversation.  Mr.  Knowles, 
as  has  been  remarked,  was  usually  styled  "uncle  Eliab."  The 
title  was  entirely  gratuitous,  for  he  had  not  a  nephew  or  niece 
in  the  world.  It  merely  indicated  the  familiar  regard  which 
all  the  parish  felt  for  him. 

Uncle  Eliab  was  an  honest  man,  so  strictly  punctilous,  even 
to  his  own  injury,  that  the  proverb,  "  honest  as  uncle  Eliab," 
came  as  naturally  to  the  mind  as  the  more  ancient  ones,  "  tall 
as  Goliath,"  or,  "old  as  Methusalah." 

And  he  was  kind-hearted,  also.  Two  little  orphans  he  had 
taken  from  the  poor-house,  and  brought  up  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing, under  the  superintendence  of  his  maiden  aunt,  who  was 
a  few  years  older  than  himself.  All  the  parish  knew  of  her 
was,  "  that  she  was  a  very  neat,  plain,  silent  woman,  who  was 
too  infirm  to  attend  church,  or  make  visits." 

The  girls,  Patty  Bird,  and  Caroline  Snow,  grew  up,  slender 
and  delicate  as  lilies.  Uncle  Eliab  was  very  proud  of  his  two 
snow-birds,  as  he  called  them.  He  gave  them  neat  dresses, 
and  sent  them  to  the  best  schools,  so  that,  in  process  of  time, 
they  were  admitted  to  our  first  circles.  Uncle  Eliab  always 
attended  church,  unless  there  was  so  furious  a  storm  that  his 
horse  refused  to  carry  him  thither.  Duly  you  might  see  him, 
on  the  Sabbath,  riding,  with  one  of  the  girls  behind  him,  to- 
wards the  mile-stone,  where  the  eldest,  who  had  walked  on 
before  them,  waited  to  take  her  sister's  place. 

Uncle  Eliab  always  said  that  "  if  he  did  not  finally  be- 
lieve he  should  sometime  have  a  wife  and  children,  he  would 
not  work  another  day."  But  he  has  never  married,  although, 
no  doubt,  he  might  have  been  ere  this.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent unmarried  ladies  in  our  parish,  and  as  he  was  a  man 
of  known  goodness  and  honesty,  the  owner  of  a  large,  hand- 
some house  and  productive  farm,  (he  did  not  accept  the  office 
of  sexton,  for  the  sake  of  its  emolument,  but  on  account  of 
the  honor)  some  one  of  them  would  have  been  disposed  to 
smile  on  him  had  he  made  many  advances.  But  he  never 
did,  unless  it  was  to  some  young  lady  who  was  already  en- 
gaged. No  sooner  did  uncle  Eliab  hear  that  a  young  lady 
was  about  to  be  married,  than  he  was  perfectly  astonished  ; 
he  did  not  believe  it.    He  knew  she  liked  himself  better.    He 
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had  always  intended  to  offer  her  his  hand,  and  he  would  go 
and  offer  it  to  her  now,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  people."  And 
so,  indeed,  he  would,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  lady,  and 
the  amusement,  or  sometimes  vexation,  of  her  beau.  After 
several  rejections,  however,  he  concluded  to  leave  the  ladies 
to  themselves,  until  he  should  discover  "  the  right  one," 
whom,  thus  far,  he  has  not  found. 

Yet,  although  uncle  Eliab  considers  his   celibacy  as  so  un- 
toward a  circumstance,  it  may  not  be  so  in  reality. 

The  presence  of  a  young  wife  might  gladden  his  fireside 
for  a  little  while,  but  she  would  soon  tire  of  his  odd  ways, 
and  he  surely  would  not  give  them  up  to  please  her.  And 
how  provoking  it  would  be  to  his  venerable  aunt,  whom  he 
loves  much  better  than  he  would  a  stranger,  to  be  put  out  of 
her  place  by  a  thoughtless  young  flirt,  who  might  not  under- 
stand nor  respect  her  virtues  ;  (they  are,  to  be  sure,  virtues 
of  an  age  that  is  nearly  gone  by.)  And  then  to  have  his 
nicely  sanded  floor  over-run  by  a  troop  of  lawless  boys  and 
girls — I  say  lawless,  because  the  old  gentleman  would  never 
have  the  patience  to  govern  them.  No,  he  is  probably  much 
happier  while  he  remains  unmarried,  and  so  are  the  inmates 
of  his  house.  *** 
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"the  flower  that  blooms  at  dead  of  night 

When  its  vestal  sisters  sleep." 

Mrs.  Smith. 

Strange  flower !  oh,  beautifully  strange  ! 

Why  in  the  lonely  night, 
And  to  the  quiet,  watching  stars, 

Spread'st  thou  thy  petals  white  ? 

And  why  to  the  pure  northern  ray, 

Those  mystic  leaves  unfold  ? 
Oh !  there's  a  glory  in  thee,  flower  ! 

A  mystery — untold. 

*For  description  of  "Cactus  Grandiflorus"  see  the  "Botanist,"  page  221,  &c. 
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— There  is  sleep  among  the  flowers, 

The  folded  leaves  all  rest — 
Child,  butterfly,  and  bee  are  hushed — 

The  wood-bird  's  in  its  nest. 

Thou  wak'st  alone,  of  earth's  bright  things — 

A  silent  watch  is  thine — 
OfF'ring  thy  incense — "votive  gift !" 

Unto  night's  starry  shrine. 

Morn  glows — and  thou  art  gone  for  aye, 

As  bow  of  summer  cloud  ; 
Like  thy  sister  flower  of  Araby* 

Thou  unto  "death  hast  bowed." 

Once  flow'ring! — wilt  thou  never  more 

Give  thy  pale  beauty  back  ? 
Oh  canst  thou  not  thy  fragance  pour 

Upon  the  sunbeams'  track  ? 

Thou  flower  of  summer's  starlit  night, 

When  whispering  farewell, 
Bear'st  thou  a  hope  from  changeful  world, 
Mid  brighter  things  to  dwell  ? 

Thou  hast  unsealed  my  thoughts'  deep  fount, 

My  hope  as  thine  shall  be, 
And  my  heart's  incense  I  will  breathe 

To  Heaven,  bright  flower,  with  thee! 

Anne, 
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While  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  so  many  seminaries  for  its  communi- 
cation ;  and  so  many  institutions  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  we 
can  form  no  definite  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  world  at 
large,  in  the  matter  of  information.  Under  our  circumstan- 
ces, if  we  are  closet  men,  it  is  amazingly  easy  to  conceive  the 

*Gura  Cestus  of  Arabia — which  sheds  its  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  blown. 
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project  of  universal  intellectual  cultivation  ;  of  elevating  the 
common  standard  of  knowledge  to  any  required  height.     But 
he  who  leaves  his  books  and  his  speculations  for  the  purpose 
of  travel,  and  goes  out  into  the  mass  of  society  ;   or  more  es- 
pecially, he  who  is  by  some  accident  confined  for  a  season  in 
some  country  village,  after  having  been   accustomed  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  a  city,  may  learn  how  vast  is  the 
distance  between  speculation  and  action,  fancy  and  fact,  on 
this  subject.     He  who  is  thus   brought  into  contact  with  the 
poorly  educated   part   of  our  community,  by  which   I  mean 
those  who  never  have  devoted  much  time  to  mental  culture, 
nor  enjoyed  prolonged  opportunities  of  acquiring  information, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  superstitious,  and  false,  and 
odd  notions  of  a  former  age,  are   yet   retained  with   all   their 
ancient  strength  of  faith,  and  will  feel  himself  carried  back  to 
the  days  of  yore,  when  the  press  had  not  yet  carried  to  every 
man's  door  the  fruits  of  the  strongest  and  most  highly  enlight- 
ened minds.     I  have  often  been  both  amused   and   surprised 
at  the  discovery  of  these  relics  of  a  darker  period,  which  have 
baffled  the  scrutiny  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  now  bring- 
ing all  things  to  the  blazing  light  of  investigation,  and  still  lurk 
in  many  a  bosom  with  a  power  of  exciting  emotion  and  direct- 
ing action  truly  wTonderful.     And   of  some  of  these   curious 
fragments  of  the  past,  thus  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  for- 
mer ignorance  and  folly,  which  are   perhaps   forgotten   by  all 
but  their  preservers,  I  now  intend  to  speak  ;  hoping  to  share 
with  others  the  same  amusement  which   I   have   myself  felt, 
and  perhaps  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  long  cherished  and 
idol  error  from  some  who  have  by  its  display  contributed  to 
my  mirth.     The  benevolence  of  my  effort  will,  of  course,  be 
appreciated  by  both  classes. 

There  is  a  very  absurd  notion  prevailing  amongst  many 
farmers  in  our  land  of  agriculture,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
bees.  These  useful  insects  present  to  the  observer  so  many 
wonderful  phenomena,  seem  so  far  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon insect  tribe,  and  appear  so  wonderfully  rational  in  all 
they  do,  that  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regard  them  with  an  admi- 
ration which,  when  judgment  slumbers  a  little,  will  be  apt  to 
lead  us  into  absurdity.  No  man  who  has  studied  the  civil 
constitution,  the  strange  subordination,  and  singular  habits  of 
the  bee-people,  will  be  disposed  by  his  study  to  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  marvelous  is  told  respecting  them      It  is  not  mat- 
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ter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  bees,  in  all  ages,  have  received 
more  credit  than  they  really  deserve,  for  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence. Jn  the  classic  age  of  Virgil,  they  were  called  the 
children  of  flowers,  by  some  :  though  that  poet  himself,  in 
his  admirable  Georgics,  has  given  us  an  account  of  their  pro- 
duction from  the  body  of  a  heifer,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  combination  of  beating  to  death  and  suffocation,  and  then 
left  under  a  covering  of  herbs  and  flowering  vines  to  putrify, 
and  generate  bees  in  the  process.  Sundry  other  oddities 
were  attributed  to  them  by  antiquity,  such  as  clustering  around 
the  lips  of  infants,  who  were  destined  to  greatness,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Plato  and  John  Chrysostom. 

But  the  notion  of  which  I  now  speak,  is,  that  when  any 
member  of  the  family  dies,  to  which  the  bees  belong,  they 
demand  a  mourning  badge  to  be  hung  around  their  hives,  or 
else  desert  them  forever.  There  is  something  highly  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  in  the  fancy,  and  it  seems  almost  sacrilege 
to  deny  it  credence  as  fact : — That  these  wise  little  creatures 
who  are  so  intelligent  in  all  they  do,  and  who  labor  so  indus- 
triously for  our  sakes,  collecting  the  treasured  sweets  of  our 
gardens,  should  droop,  and  pine,  and  mourn  at  our  death,  and 
require  from  us  the  bestowment  of  those  badges  of  grief  which 
we  ourselves  assumed,  is  indeed  a  notion  calculated  to  win  so 
strongly  upon  our  hearts,  before  our  judgments  can  examine 
into  its  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  shake  our  faith  in  it,  by  the 
subsequent  bestowing  of  experiment  and  observation.  But 
facts  are  stubborn  things — and  we  are  obliged  to  yield  to 
them. 

I  could  never  ascertain  what  were  the  grounds  of  the  opin- 
ion, or  how  it  was  supported,  otherwise  than  thus, — that  I 
have  seen  many  who  believed  it  correct,  and  whose  practice 
corresponded  with  their  creed  so  faithfully,  that  they  would 
by  no  means  fail  of  decorating  the  hives  of  their  bees  with 
the  talismanic  crape — no  more  fail  of  it,  than  of  themselves 
donning  mourning  apparel  on  the  decease  of  one  of  the  family. 
Their  faith  was  too  firm  to  allow  them  courage  to  risk  the  ex- 
periment. Men  do  not  like,  at  least  our  frugal  farmers,  the 
disciples  of  Franklin,  do  not  like  to  make  experiments  which 
may  draw  on  their  purses,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  advancing 
truth  or  removing  error.  And  so  they  will  believe  that  their 
bees  are  as  intelligent  as  themselves,  and  as  tenacious  of  their 
dignity,  and  will,  therefore,  humor  them  by  hanging  their 
64 
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hives  in  black,  if  one  of  the  family  die,  although  their  shrewd- 
er neighbor,  who  keeps  no  bees,  may  laugh  at  their  credulity. 
The  notion  is,  however,  a   very  innocent  one,  compared 
with  some  others  which  prevail.     Some    years  ago,  I  was  in 
the  country  with  a  little  brother,  spending  with  him  his  sum- 
mer vacation  amongst  the  hills.     He  was  as  lively  as  a  lark  ; 
ever  scrambling  about  over  fences  and   among  rocks,  making 
the  woods  echo  to  his  laugh,  climbing  the  tallest  trees,  wading 
in  all   the   wild  brooks,   in  search  of  fun  and  pretty  pebbles, 
and  giving   life   to   all  about   him.     But  the  little  fellow  was 
one  day  taken  sick,  and  as  he  was  very  much  liked  by   the 
friends  with  whom  we  boarded,  they  were  intent  on  applying 
all  manner  of  remedies.     It  was   finally  settled  that  he  must 
take  an  emetic,  and  sundry  papers  of  domestic  medicine,  and 
bundles  of  dried  herbs  were  forthwith   produced.     Amongst 
them,  two   large   bundles   of  the    black  cherry  baric,    one  of 
which  was   labelled  "scraped  up"  and   the   other   "scraped 
down."     "Give  me  the  i  scraped  up,'  "  said  the  head  nurse  : 
"that   is    the  puke."     "Well,    nurse,    what  is  the  other? " 
"  The  other  !  why,  physic,  to  be  sure  !  "     "What,  is   it  not 
the  same  kind  of  bark  ?  "     "Yes  :  but  that  is  '  scraped  down  ;' 
and  when  you   scrape  the   bark  off  the   limb  from  the  small 
end  down  towards  the  .big  end,  it  makes  it  operate  as  a  cathar- 
tic ;  and  when  you  scrape  it  up  from  the   large  towards  the 
little  end,   it  operates  as  an  emetic."     I  could  not  help  smil- 
ing at  her  absurdity,  and  she  was  provoked  by  my  scepticism. 
No  wonder  that  she  was.     I  have  since   learned  that  it   will 
not  answer  to  doubt  an  old  woman's  nostrums.     Sooner  ques- 
tion her  honesty  than  her  specific.      "And  hasn't  your  college 
lamin  taught  you  such  a  simple  thing  as  that  ?     I  guess  they 
don't  know  every  thing  in  college  !"     I  could  not  answer  so 
conclusive  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  therefore  left  her 
faith  unattacked,  taking  particular  care  to  prevent  any  black 
cherry  bark,  "  scraped  up"  or  "scraped  down,"   from   com- 
ing near  my  little  David,  and  to  send  directly  for  a  physician. 
It  was,  alas,  in  vain.     The  hour  had  come,  in  the  allotments 
of  Providence,   when  he  was  to  bid  us  all  his  last  farewell  ; 
when  his  bright  eyes  were  to  be  quenched  forever  ;  when  that 
voice,  whose  tones   were   such  sweet  music  and  so  dear,  was 
to  be  silenced  in  death,  and  the  kind   boy,   whom   all  hearts 
loved,   who  was   the  life  of  our  domestic  circle,  of  our  ram- 
bles, and  our  sports,    must  leave  us  to  mourn  over  perished 
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enjoyments  and  blighted  hopes.  Oh  !  David  !  David  !  thou 
hast  left  the  world  a  blank  to  me  ;  and  may  that  day  of  meet- 
ing soon  come,  which  shall  place  us  side  by  side,  inseparable, 
in  heaven  ! 

I  could  not,  after  his  death,  endure  to  think  of  the  super- 
stitions of  his  nurse.  Her  grief  was  deep  and  real,  and  hon- 
est ;  nor  would  I  shock  her  excited  sensibility  by  an  assault 
upon  her  credulity. 

But  what  a  notion  !  It  would  put  old  father  Pliny  to  the 
blush,  could  he  awake  from  his  nap  of  centuries,  and  see  how 
the  world,  in  its  old  age,  retains  the  ignorant  belief  of  its 
youth  ;  how  other  equally  silly  whims  have  taken  the  place 
of  those  he  recorded.     He  will  not,  however,  awake. 

There  is  another  notion  prevalent  in  the  sober  old  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  far  more  ludicrous,  and  which   is  so 
utterly   inconsistent  with  the  quiet,  sober,  staid  character  of 
the  people  of  that  state,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  its  exis- 
tence.    I  discovered  it   among  them   not  long  since,  in  an 
equestrian   excursion   through   New- York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  made  in  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are 
casting  their  seed  into  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  earth.     1  was 
trotting    easily  along,  one  morning,  when  my  ear  was  caught 
by  the  sound  of  distant  and   hearty  laughter.     I  spurred  for- 
ward my  nag,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  merriment,  whose 
boisterousness  increased  as  I  drew  nearer.     A   short  turn  of 
the  road  brought  me  to  the  scene  of  action  : — a  beautiful  level 
garden,  in  front  of  a  pleasant  farm-house  ;  and  in  full  view  of  the 
actors  ;  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  members,  including  two  black 
servants.     They  were  gathered   round  some    freshly    moved 
earth,  in  a  circle,  and  were  all  of  them  laughing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,   and   with   all  their  strength.     Not  one  of  them 
smiled  ;  there  was  no  look  of  fun  on  their  faces  ;  they  looked 
as  sober  as   though   they   were  silent,  but  their  mouths  were 
wide  open,  and    they  were    cachinnating  in    every  variety  of 
voice  and  tone.     Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  roared  the  fat  old  farmer, 
shaking  his  rotund  stomach,  like  an  Irish  bog.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
cackled  his  equally  fat  and  queachy  dame,  struggling  between 
the    asthma    and    her   cackle — ha  !    hugh  !    ha !    ha  !  hugh  ! 
hugh  !  ha  !     And  he  !  he  !  he  !  chimed  in  the  girls,  and   the 
servants.     The  effect  was   irresistibly  comic  ;  it  overset  my 
gravity  completely,  and   I   was  compelled  to  join   in  the  tu- 
mult.    Ha !  ha  !  ha !  said  I,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  cre~ 
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ated  an  echo,  if  the  ground  had  not  been  so  flat.     My  intru- 
sion seemed  to  startle  them  a  little,  but  they  ceased  not  their 
employment  for  several  minutes.     And  then  I  learned  that  it 
was  their  custom  every  year,  when   certain  seeds  were  plant- 
ed in  their  garden,  to  assemble  around  the  spot,  and  hasten  its 
sprouting  and  growth  by   laughing :  believing,   as  they  did, 
that    the    more    they    laughed,    and  the  louder,  the  sooner  it 
would  come  up,  and  the  thriftier  would  it  flourish.      Ye  guar- 
dian genii  of  Quaker  sobriety   and   Dutch  phlegm,   whence 
came  this  ludicrous   belief,   and    this   merry  custom,  amongst 
the   people   of  this  quiet  and  peaceful    State  ?     The  classic 
ranunculus  sardonicus,  which  must  be  eaten  before  it  produc- 
ed the  sardonic  grins,   must   bow  before   this   Pennsylvanian 
seed,  which  is  planted   in   laughter,  and  takes  root  according 
to  the  amount  of  cachinnation  offered  upon  the  earth  above  it, 
as  a  libation.     I  have  forgotten  what   was   the  seed  ;  but  the 
adventure  can  never  escape  from  my  memory.     The  whole 
family   were   in  a  perspiration,  when   they  ceased  their  exer- 
cise ;  and  I  can  distinctly  recollect  with  what  satisfaction,   at 
the  reflection   that  the  job  was  over,  they  all  wiped  their  fa- 
ces, and  marched  out  of  the  garden,   leaving  me  to  continue 
my  ride  and  speculate  on  the  infinite  diversities  of  human  fol- 
lies. 

To  come  nearer  home  in  our  next  example  ;  there  are,  in 
our  own  city,  and  in  the   highest  class  of  society,  many  indi- 
viduals who  would  now  come  forward  and  declare  that  a  cer- 
tain   troublesome    species  of  cutaneous  excrescences,  to  wit, 
warts,  which  have  defied   all  applications,  and    have  laughed 
to  nought  the  whole  pharmacopoeia,  have  yielded  at  last  with- 
out resistance  to  the  necromantic  touch  of  a  tin-plate  worker  ! 
Dr.  Warren  has  assured  us  so  frequently  of  the  singular  power 
which  strong  faith  in  the  patient   possesses,   in   giving  simple 
applications  prodigious  efficacy,  that  we  cannot  wonder  to  see 
a  wart  fade  away  before  it.     But  it  is  certainly  surprising  that 
such  faith  can  spring  up  without  foundation,  in  anyone, — and 
that  the  first  pretensions  of  an    empiric   should  create   confi- 
dence.    Not  that  I  would  call  this  Doctor  of  warts  an  empiric. 
By  no  means.     He  makes  no   pretensions  ;  boasts  not  of  his 
power  ;  and  what  is  far    more  likely  to  awake  our  regard   for 
him,  he  charges  nothing  for  his  assistance.     I  intend  making 
a  call  on  him  myself,  very  soon,  to  test  his  skill.     But,  leav- 
ing him  out  of  the  question,  the   almost  miracles  which   are 
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wrought  on  invalids  by  fixing  their  confidence  in  the  skill  of  their 
physician,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  a  medicine,  are  every  day  ex- 
citing my  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  sympathy  between 
this  earthly  body  and  the  divine  spark  which  animates  it. 
While  metaphysicians  puzzle  themselves  to  trace  the  chain 
which  binds  together  sensation  and  perception  ;  which  unites 
the  effect  of  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  with  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  by  the  report  of  those  organs,  I  may 
feel  justified  in  endeavoring  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  mind's 
action  upon  the  clay  tabernacle  which  it  inhabits  ;  in  inquiring 
how  it  is  that  an  idea,  or  an  emotion,  can  affect  the  nerves  or 
the  muscles.  However,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation. The  earliest  discoveries  which  I  may  make  on  the 
subject,  I  promise  forthwith  to  give  to  the  public. 

The  next  queer  notion  which  I  shall  mention,  is  identified 
in  my  recollection  with  a  queer  couple,  with  whom  it  perhaps 
originated,  but  with  whom  it  was  by  no  means  confined.  They 
were  two  venerable  old  maidens,  who  were  rich,  and  proud, 
as  their  neighbors  imagined ;  reserved  in  their  manners,  se- 
lect in  their  intercourse,  and  of  course  not  very  popular.  But 
those  who  knew  them  well,  said  that  a  family  pride,  which  is 
very  respectable,  and  minds  more  highly  cultivated  than  those 
around  them,  were  their  only  faults.  They  were  specimens 
of  that  class,  small  but  select  as  it  is,  which  consists  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  all  the  pleasures  of  wedded  life,  at  the 
shrine  of  family  pride — having  refused  countless  offers,  be- 
cause they  never  had  one  good  enough  for  them.  As  to  their 
mental  cultivation,  from  what  I  knew  of  them,  I  should  demur. 
However,  they  had  taste  enough  to  love  me,  when  a  boy, 
and  lavish  their  favors  in  the  shape  of  cakes,  and  nuts,  and 
fruit,  and  now  and  then  a  shilling,  for  "  'lection  money,"  up- 
on me,  for  which  I  am  grateful.  Peace  be  to  their  manes. 
They  would  occasionally  call  me  in  to  hunt  for  hen's  nests, 
in  their  barns  ;  and  go  out  with  me  to  watch  me  while  I  climb- 
ed, and  caution  me  against  falling  from  the  hay-mows.  I 
liked  the  fun  vastly.  More  than  once  I  found  in  well  filled 
nests,  that  little  bit  of  an  egg  with  which  the  pullet  frequently 
commences  or  ends  her  litter  of  eggs.  That  was  my  perqui- 
site ;  and  that,  these  old  ladies  said  and  believed  most  firmly, 
was  the  "  rooster's  egg  !  "  'Pon  my  honor,  it  is  true,  many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  them  rail  at  the  cock,  for  dar- 
ing to  intrude  into  the  nest,  and  give  this  signal  for  dame  Part- 
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let  to  desert  it  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  pocketed  that  wee 
egg  in  triumph,  as  my  peculium.  Oh,  for  those  days  of  boy- 
hood !  when  there  were  no  bodings  for  the  future,  and  little 
care  for  the  past,  and  nothing  but  pleasure, — light-hearted, 
innocent  pleasure,  in  the  present !  They  are  gone,  and 
"  Tempus  prseteritum  nunquam  revertitum  !  "  alas  that  they 
come  not  back.  When  the  spring  fades  away  with  the  fading 
flowers,  we  know  that  it  will  return  with  them  again,  as  fresh- 
ly and  sweetly  as  ever.  When  the  beauty  of  morning  is  lost 
in  the  noon-day  glare  or  storm,  we  look  forward  to  another 
dawning.  But  when  the  spring-tide  and  morning  of  life  have 
departed,  we  sigh  that  it  is  forever. 

Another  ridiculous  notion  which  is  very  common,  must 
have  originated  in  the  practical  joke  of  some  wag,  whose  ob- 
servation had  taught  him  how  gullible  (blame  Bryant  if  the 
word  is  not  English  !)  some  people  are,  when  under  the  in- 
fliction of  that  most  savage  of  all  aches — tooth  ache.  The 
wag  need  not  have  been  an  uncommonly  acute  observer  of 
human  nature,  to  discover  this  susceptibility  of  humbug  in 
people  thus  afflicted.  It  is  too  obvious  a  truth,  testified  to, 
as  it  is,  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  ridiculous  prescrip- 
tions for  the  tooth  ache,  all  of  which  have  their  disciples — or 
rather  their  victims,  to  escape  common  observation.  But  be- 
fore I  relate  the  story  which  brought  this  notion  within  my 
knowledge,  let  me  mention  one  fact  in  illustration  of  the  theory 
above  stated.  While  I  was  in  college,  a  young  lady  in  the 
house  where  I  boarded,  was  attacked  by  tooth  ache,  under 
which  she  silently  suffered  some  days,  but  at  last  mentioned 
her  misfortune  to  me  one  evening,  by  way  of  exciting  sympa- 
thy. "  Try  cold  iron,"  said  I;  supposing,  of  course,  that  she 
would  understand  that  cant  term  for  the  Doctor's  instruments. 
"  Oh  !  "  said  she,  "  how  can  you  recommend  that?  I  had 
the  tooth-ache  a  few  years  ago,  and  my  cousin  Sarah  advised 
me  to  try  cold  iron  ;  and  I  did  ;  but  it  almost  killed  me.  I 
bound  a  cold  flat-iron  to  my  face,  on  going  to  bed,  and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  my  face  was  so  swollen  that  I  was  a 
perfect  fright !  "  Do  you  think  I  explained  the  matter  to 
her  ?     I  was  not  so  savage. 

But  return  we  to  our  next  oddity.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
my  spring  terms,  while  I  was  in  the  University,  I  made  a  pe- 
destrian excursion  through  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 
Passing  from  South  Hadley  to  Amherst,   across  the  Mt.  Hoi- 
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yoke  range  of  hills,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  determined  to  call  on  one  of  my  classmates  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  persuade  him  to  join  me  in 
exploring  the  neighboring  forests  and  mountains.     We  start- 
ed off  one  fine  morning,  near  the  end  of  May,  to  ascend  that 
peak  which  beetles  over  the  South  Hadley  road  on  the  west  ; 
after   hearing   from  the    old  people,  his  parents,  oft  repeated 
cautions    to    beware   of   rattle   snakes,    which    were  said   to 
abound  there  in  summer,  and  a  den  of  which  has  been  long 
known   on   the   southern   side   of  the  hill.     It  was  rather  too 
early,  we  thought,  and  too  cold,  for  the  reptiles  to  have  crawl- 
ed out  of  their  winter  retreats,  and  we  cared  very  little  for  all 
the  snakes  in  existence.     Our   ascent   on   the   northern   side 
was  as  wild  and  rough  as  we  could  have  wished.     We  wound 
our  way  among  the   tall  old   trees,  and  over  the  fallen  trunks 
of  the  grand-sires  of  the  forest  ;  now  stumbling  over  a  snow- 
bank, which  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hill,   the   protection  of 
the   trees,   and  a  thick    covering   of  leaves,   had   kept  more 
safely  than  any  ice-house  could  have  done  ;  and  now  scram- 
bling up  the  perpendicular  face  of  some  high  rock,  damp  and 
slippery  with  the  perspiration  of  subterranean  springlets,  un- 
til, after  some  hours  hard  work,  we  found  ourselves   on  the 
bald  and  rocky  summit.     Here,  after  delighting* our  eyes  with 
a  view  of  the  extensive  prospect,  we    called   a  council,    and 
resolved  to  go  down  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  to  peep  over 
a  precipice  of  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  high^which  my 
friend  had  heard  of.     We   were  not   altogether  unmindful  of 
the  "  rattle-  snake's  den,"  before  mentioned  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
proceeded  with  great  fear  and  caution  ;  starting  at  the    rustle 
of  every  leaf,  and  the  crackling  of  every  rotten  stick  beneath 
our  tread,  and  expecting  a  fang  or  a  rattle  in  every  object.     I 
would  not  live  such  another  half  hour  for  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration.    While  we  were  thus  creeping  slowly  along,  I  be- 
ing in  advance,  my  attention  was  drawn  back  by  some  excla- 
mation of  my  companion,  and  on    turning    my    eye    forwards 
again,  I  found  my  uplifted  foot  just  descending  upon  the  back 
of  a  huge  yellowish  grey  monster  of  a  serpent,  that  lay  coiled 
fiercely  round  just  beneath  it.     Whew  !  my  blood  now  chills 
at  the  recollection  of  my  feelings,  as  I  leaped  violently  back- 
wards, with  a  cry  of  horror.     However,  we   were   too  old  to 
run  ;  and  so,  cutting  a  club,  I  advanced  to  kill  my  enemy,  as 
in  duty  bound,  when  Moody  stopped  me.  "Wait  a  moment," 
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said  he,  trimming  off  the  branches  of  a  little  tree,  as  he  spoke, 
and  leaving  just  two  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  crotch  ;  "  wait 
a  moment,  and  I  will  put  an  end  to  that  intolerable  tooth  ache 
which  has  tortured  me  so  long.     I  am   glad  of  the  chance." 
And   so  saying,  he   advanced   cautiously,  planted  the  crotch 
across  the  neck  of  the  snake,  thus  holding  him  securely  down, 
grasped    his    horny   tail   in    one   hand,  and  then  clasping  the 
neck   with   the   other,   and  stretching  him   straight  by  main 
strength,  lifted  him  to  his  mouth,  and  deliberately  bit  the  cold 
and  squirming  creature,  inch  by  inch,  from  head  to  tail.   Pah  ! 
I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad.     Having  thus  bit  him,  he 
threw  down  the    snake,    wiped   his  mouth  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  proposed  that  we  turn  about  and  regain  the   safety 
of  the  northern    side.     I    acquiesced    directly,    for  I  already 
heard  around  us  more  than  one  angry  rattle,  which  was  arous- 
ed by  the  dying  struggles  of  the  bitten  reptile,  and  knew  that 
the  hill    would   soon  be  alive  with  enemies.     Such  was  poor 
Moody's  notion  ;  and  such  is  the  notion  of  thousands  : — that 
he  who  will  dare  to   use    this    remedy,   will    never   be  again 
troubled  with  tooth  ache. 

I  have  seen  whole  families   thrown  into  consternation,  by 
the  belief  in  another  notion,  which  is  extremely  odd  and  ex- 
tremely silly,  viz :  the  notion  that  a  child  born  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon,   as   the   days  of  changing  are  called,  will  be  either 
silly  or  short-lived.     Notwithstanding  that  observation,  if  it 
were  made,  must  disprove  this  belief,  it  is  still   cherished  by 
nurses   and  mothers, — nay,  by  whole  families.     The  opera- 
tions of  the  moon,  and  her  influences,  have  been  matters  of 
wonder  in  all  ages  ;  and  our   own  times  are  slow  to  discredit 
traditional  fable.     The  effect  of  the  moon  upon   tides,  is  be- 
yond dispute,  though  very  wonderful.     This  can  be  explain- 
ed by  the  known  laws  of  nature.     But  this   effect   is  a  trifle, 
compared  with   other  attributed  influences  of  her  operations. 
Let  the  moon  shine  on  the  face  of  a  sleeping  person,  said  the 
physicians  of  old,  he  will  become  lunatic ;    or  his  head   will 
swell  to  monstrous  dimensions.     Let  the   moon-light  fall  on 
newly  killed   meat,   say   people  now,  and  it  will  immediately 
putrify.     And  let  a  person  be  born  in   the  dark  of  the  moon, 
no  matter  how  hale  and  healthy  he  may  be, — no  matter  how 
richly  nature  may  have   furnished  him  with  the  materials  of 
life, — he  will,  at   all  events,  be  short-lived  ;  or  notwithstand- 
ing Providence  has  marked  him  out  to  be  one  of  the  wisest, 
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and  best,  and  most  useful  of  mankind,  the  moon  will  make 
him  a  fool.  Such  is  modern  folly.  I  always  felt  inclined, 
when  I  heard  my  good  old  Aunt  Ann  prosing  about  this  ab- 
surd notion,  to  ask  her  whether  she  herself  were  not  born  in 
that  unlucky  period  ? 

Noel. 
Boston,  Oct.  1831. 


The  Thrice  Closed  Eye. 


The  eye  was  closed,  and  calm  the  breast — 
'Twas  sleep — the  weary  was  at  rest , 
While  fancy  on  her  rainbow  wings, 
Ranged  through  a  world  of  new  made  things, 
'Mid  regions  pure  and  visions  bright, 
Formed  but  to  mock  the  waking  sight. 
For  ah!  how  light  does  slumber  sit 
On  sorrow's  brow — how  quickly  flit 
From  her   pale  throne,  when  envious  care 
Comes  robed  in  clouds,  and  frowning,  there  ! 

Again — I  saw  the  falling  lid, 

And  from  his  sight  the  world  was  hid  : 

The  lip  was  moved — the  knee  was  bent — 

The  heavy-laden  spirit  went, 

Bearing  her  burden  from  the  dust 

Up  to  her  only  rock  of  trust ; 

And,  childlike,  on  her  Father's  breast 

Cast  off  the  load,  and  found  her  rest ! 

And  this  was  prayer — 'twas  faith  and  love 

Communing  with  a  God  above  ! 

At  length,  that  eye  was  locked — the  key 

Had  opened  heaven — 'twas  Death  ! — 'twas  he 

Had  sweetly  quelled  the  mortal  strife, 

And  to  the  saint,  the  gates  of  life 

Unfolded. — On  the  sleeper's  brow 

Lay  the  smooth  seal  of  quiet,  now, 

Which  none  could  break. — The  soul  that  here 

Dwelt  with  eternal  things  so  near, 

Had  burst  her  bonds  to  soar  on  high, 

And  left  to  earth  the  thrice-closed  eye  ! 

H.   F.   G. 
65 
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Dr.  Grigg's  Lecture. 


Dr.  William  Grigg  commenced  his  course  of  Lectures  on 
Physical  Education,  prepared  purposely  and  solely  for  the 
ladies,  on  the  3d  instant,  at  the  hall  of  the  Atheneum.  A 
large  and  attentive  audience,  comprising  many  of  the  fair  and 
fashionable  of  our  city,  assembled  ;  and  we  believe  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation  bestowed  on  the  Introductory  was  gen- 
eral and  sincere.  We  have  obtained  leave  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Lecture,  which  we  were  very  solicitous  to 
do,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  ought  to  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  our  community ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
making  it  one  of  frequent  notice  and  appeal.  But  we  have 
no  need  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  the  extracts  will  be  the 
best  comments  we  can  offer.  Ed. 

"By  physical  education  we  are  to  understand  a  proper  discipline 
of  the  physical  system  of  the  body,  in  contradistinction  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind.  Of  the  latter,  you  are  not  at  this  time  to  learn 
the  value  ;  for  all  who  possess  the  least  claim  to  civilization  acknowledge 
it  the  basis  on  which  all  their  privileges  are  laid.  The  orators  and  poets 
of  past  ages  have  lent  their  purest  inspiration  to  the  theme,  and  the 
more  favored  children  of  our  own  times,  present  to  us  every  hour  the 
fullest  evidence  of  its  importance. 

"  In  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  now  propose  to  deliver,  it  is  my 
intention  to  present  to  your  notice  the  misfortunes  produced  by  the 
neglect  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  without  whose  sympathy,  the  mind, 
with  all  its  treasures  of  knowledge,  cannot  long  perform  its  duties  ;  and 
without  whose  strength,  the  wealth  of  intellect  becomes  almost  value- 
less, like  the  tree,  which  by  the  weight  of  its  own  golden  fruit,  falls  an 
easy  victim  to  the  autumn  blast.  The  pages  of  history,  the  annals  of 
literature,  and  your  own  experience,  bear  witness  to  the  melancholy 
truth.  Day  after  day,  the  turf  is  laid  upon  the  corse  of  him  whose  short 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  communing  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  times,  that  he  might  cull  instruction  for  his  own. 
What  melancholy  examples  does  our  city  furnish !  What  sad  proofs  do 
many  of  our  distinguished  men  present  of  the  flame  of  intellect  fast 
consuming  the  frail  case  which  contains  it !  Who  are  they  that  have 
written  the  most  beautifully  about  home  and  its  endearments  ?  Is  it 
those,  who,  basking  in  the  light  of  domestic  enjoyments,  have  described 
the  pleasures  they  were  then  experiencing?  No!  it  is  not  those  who 
are  tasting  the  delights  of  the  domestic  fireside — but  it  is  those  who  are 
wandering  over  trackless  seas,  and  through  foreign  lands,  in  search  of 
that  health  they  had  recently  learned  to  value.    Those  who  are  receiv- 
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ing  from  the  hand  of  strangers  the  wine  cup  and  the  viands,  which  seem 
worthless,  when  compared  with  the  cup  of  cold  water  and  the  morsel 
at  home. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  causes  and 
results  which  belong  to  the  pursuits  of  literary  men,  but  I  merely  allude 
to  their  general  feebleness  as  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  physical  cultiva 
tion.  My  remarks  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  other  sex,  whose 
feebleness  and  indisposition  are  generally  produced  by  causes  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  natures  and  modes  of  operation,  from  those  which  steal 
the  bloom  from  the  cheek  of  the  student.  We  pity  while  we  admire 
the  devotion  with  which  he  bows  before  his  idol,  and  to  which  he  so 
enthusiastically  yields  himself  a  sacrifice.  He  strives  for  honor  and 
immortal  fame,  but  does  not  for  a  moment  think  that  fame  will  see  her 
words  recorded  on  the  marble  that  tells  the  spot  of  his  eternal  sleep. 
His  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  approbation  of  his  friends, 
the  glory  of  doing  much  good  urge  him  onward  in  his  labors.  These 
plead  his  apology — these  tell  the  world  why  he  lived  and  died  a 
stranger  to  the  gaities  of  life,  and  the  various  means  of  spending  that 
life  more  judiciously. 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  of  her,  the  flower  of  a  few  summers,  born  but 
to  bloom,  and  then  to  fade  away ;  whom  the  first  adverse  wind  lays 
low,  and  whose  death  awakens  the  most  impassioned  strains  of  poetry. 
Those  words  are  beautiful  on  the  page  of  the  poet,  but  they  are  a 
mockery  of  nature;  they  would  teach  woman  that  she  is  formed  to  be  the 
mere  object  of  admiration  ;  and  that  attention  to  the  physical  system  is 
not  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  pretend  to  the  possession  of  taste.  She 
must  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  custom ;  the  roseate  hue  of  health  is 
too  blooming  for  the  devotees  of  fashion.  It  bespeaks  a  condition  too 
rude  for  their  refined  feelings.  It  possesses  none  of  the  delightful  as- 
sociations— the  flower  too  tender  to  exist  beyond  the  gentle  gales  of 
summer. 

"  There  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  frail  and  gentle  beings,  when  the  blight  of  decay  is  slowly  yet 
surely  darkening  one  by  one  the  bright  hues  on  which  our  hopes  so  long 
have  rested.  But  while  we  mingle  our  sympathies  with  the  griefs  of  survi- 
ving friends,  we  cannot  fail  to  mourn  the  cause  of  their  early  dissolution. 
"  The  child  of  romance  may  love  to  contemplate  the  sickly  form  and 
the  pallid  feature ;  the  poet  may  waste  his  hours  in  fancying  analogies 
to  the  young  victim  of  consumption  ;  but  the  philanthropist  must  mourn 
the  sad  causes  of  so  much  misery.    The  poet  may  tell  us, 

*  There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay, 

When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away, 

When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone, 

And  the  tint  that  glowed,  and  the  eye  that  shone, 

And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 

And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower, 

That  ever  in  Paestum's  garden  blew, 

Or  ever  was  steeped  in  morning  dew, 

When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 

But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead.' 
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But  we  know  that  the  same  custom  which  sanctions  the  means  of  her 
sacrifice,  also  strives  to  veil  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Poetry  may 
weave  its  spells  around  her  disease,  and  give  the  choicest  dirge  to  her 
memory ;  it  may  seek  'through  the  world  for  comparisons  to  her  con- 
dition, and  tell  us  that, 

1  her  soul 
Faded  in  light,  even  as  a  glorious  star 
Is  hid  amid  the  splendors  of  the  morn.' 

"  But  what  atonement  does  all  this  make  for  the  triumph  of  disease  ? 
What  is  it  to  the  bereaved  bosom  that  its  beloved  object  was  the  theme 
of  the  poet.    His  praises  cannot  heal  the  wounded  heart. 

"The  system  of  improvement  which  I  propose,  will  be  exhibited  as 
we  advance  in  our  course  of  lectures.  The  first  object  will  be  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  anatomy,  which  will  be 
illustrated  on  the  skeleton,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  anatomy 
of  form,  and  the  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  a  correct 
system  of  education.  The  course  will  consist  of  six  lectures — the  two 
first  of  which  will  be  on  Anatomy,  the  next  on  Fashion,  and  the  rest  on  the 
injuries  it  has  produced,  and  the  means  of  remedying  the  difficulties. 

"  The  neglect  of  the  physical  system  produces  different  effects  upon 
its  victims.  Among  men,  we  find  those  chiefly  its  subjects  who  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Hence  they  are  predisposed 
to  affections  of  the  brain,  and  by  their  position,  to  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Among  females  the  case  is  different ;  consumption  in  them  is  frequently 
the  result  of  the  exposures  of  a  frame  susceptible  of  every  impression. 
The  nervous  system  soon  predominates  in  its  action,  when  the  balance 
has  been  destroyed,  producing  a  sensibility  too  susceptible  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  She  has  been  early  taught  it  was  vulgar  to  possess  strength, 
and  that  a  cultivated  mind,  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  a  successful  *  coming  out.' 

"  It  will  be  the  object  of  these  lectures,  to  point  out  the  dangers  re- 
sulting from  these  principles,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  for  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  these  difficulties  as  the  case  may  require. 

"  In  the  lecture  on  Fashion,  will  be  noticed  the  various  styles  of 
dress,  and  their  influence  on  the  frame,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly 
understood,  why  peculiar  articles  of  dress  are  more  injurious  than  others. 
And  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  render  the  explanation  so  in- 
telligible, that  the  causes  of  many  complaints  may  be  more  generally 
appreciated. 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  doing  wrong,  in  attempting  an 
exposition  of  many  of  the  absurd  customs  into  which  society  has  fallen. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  it.  Duty  and  humanity  alike  demand  it.  It  is 
time  that  we  had  awakened  from  our  lethargy,  for  the  mourners  have 
told  us  why  they  mourned,  and  the  dirge  of  the  last  victim  still  lingers 
on  our  ears.  The  gay,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  are  daily  gathered  to 
the  chambers  of  the  grave,  while  we,  with  stupid  gaze,  behold  their 
melancholy  fate,  and  do  not  interpose  a  hand  to  save  them.  What  avails 
the  power  of  medicine,  when  the  constitution  has  been  sapped  by  disease, 
when  the  mind  has  triumphed  over  its  feeble  tenement,  and  consumed 
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it  in  the  effort  to  make  itself  resplendent.     Of  what  avail  is  medicine, 
when  the  system  is  powerless — when  its  energies  have  dwindled  into 
insignificance  by  neglect — when  it  is  a  mere  form  of  life — a  form  almost 
without  a  substance.      Would  you  save  them  from  this  mealancholy 
termination  ?     Then  teach  them  to  use  the  means  with  which  nature 
has  blessed  them;    teach  them  that  knowledge    cannot  long  interest 
them  ;  that  beauty  will  not  long  continue  to  render  them  the  delight  of 
every  eye,  if  their  health  must  be  the  sacrifice  they    yield  for  these 
benefits.     Point  them  to  those  whom  you  see  hourly  hastening  through 
their  brief  existence,  deluded  by  the  subtle  snare  of  fashion.     You  do 
not  doubt  your  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  mind  ;  you  would 
blush  to  acknowledge  that  you  took  no  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect.     You  would  think  it  cruel  to  permit  your  child  to  come  for- 
ward to  maturity  with  an  understanding  unimproved.     But  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  all  else  is  neglected.    The  boy,  it  is  true,  may,  by  his  activity, 
prevent  those  restraints  upon  his  system  which  are  constantly  imposed 
upon  his  gentle  sister.     Both  equally  vigorous,  mentally  and  physically, 
commence  their  courses  of  education  ; — look  at  the  difference  in  their 
treatment:  the  one  permitted  the  indulgence  of  his  natural  powers  as  far 
as  he  is  willing  ;  the  other  prevented  by  reason  of  her  sex,  from  those  very 
exercises  which  gives  her  brother  health  and  enjoyment.     All  efforts 
to    romp  and  indulge  her  gay  propensities,  are  chilled  by  the  frigid 
reprimand,  and  the  request  to  remember  she  is  not  a  boy.     Trace  her 
through  the  whole  course  of  her  school  discipline,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised she  becomes  indisposed ;   we  are  rather  astonished  that  she  is 
able  to  endure  the  imposed  restraints.     Her  constitution  is  enfeebled ; 
she  is  now  predisposed  to  difficulties,  and  Fashion  soon  takes  advantage 
of  her  predisposition.     Her  whole  subsequent  life  is  influenced  by  the 
errors  of  the  commencement,  and  although  she  may  reach  a  good  old 
age,  it  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  goodness  of  her  constitution,  than 
to  the  means  used  for  its  preservation. 

"  It  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  indelicate  in  a  young  female  to  romp 
and  pursue  the  exercises  of  a  boy.  Indelicate!  true  it  may  be  indelicate 
to  use  such  means  as  are  adopted  in  some  foreign  institutions.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  exercises  which  may  be  employed,  with  which  the  most 
fastidious  could  find  no  fault.  Indelicate  !  any  exercise  may  be  thought 
so  by  some,  for  the  ultra  fashionable  think  it  indelicate  to  be  healthy. 
What  indelicacies  does  fashion  sanction — yes,  even  those  which  at  first 
sight  kindle  a  blush  : 

'  They  first  endure,  then  admire,  and  then  adopt.' 

"  All  this  would  be  nothing,  if  the  eye  were  the  only  object  annoyed 
by  their  introduction.  We  would  soon  learn  to  tolerate  what  did  not 
precisely  accord  with  our  taste.  But  its  effects  are  deeper  than  the 
violation  of  prescribed  rules.  It  goes  down  into  the  very  seat  of  happi- 
ness, and  takes  hold  of  that  which  alone  makes  life  desirable.  The 
health  soon  falls  a  sacrifice,  and  all  the  efforts  of  art  and  the  sympathies 
of  kind  friends,  cannot  arrest  the  march  of  the  destroyer. 

"  If  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  possession  of  health  is  a  valuable 
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treasure,  for  loss  of  which  the  gem  of  intellect  is  an  inadequate  compensa- 
tion, does  it  not  surprise  us  that  more  effectual  means  are  not  employed 
for  it  preservation  ? 

"Medicine  cannot  overcome  physical  imbecility,  any  more  than  it  can 
improve  the  qualities  of  intellect.  It  cannot  impart  activity  to  the  slug- 
gish, nor  strength  to  the  delicate  ;  these  means  we  possess  within  our- 
selves. Nature  gave  them  at  our  birth,  and  if  we  do  not  curb  their 
efforts  to  our  improvement,  they  will  become  as  they  should,  fit  support- 
ers of  our  frames,  until  death's  cold  hand  shall  still  their  energies. 

"  It  has  been  my  object,  in  this  lecture,  to  make  you  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  physical  education  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 
The  subject  may  be  new  to  most  of  you.  But  it  is  not  one  which 
threatens  to  astonish  you  by  its  magical  power  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
promises.  It  has  no  need  of  mystery,  for  its  features  are  plain  and 
comprehensible.  It  invites  your  attention  by  its  simplicity,  its  fairness, 
its  philosophy,  but  above  all,  by  its  results.  It  comes  to  your  unwilling 
hand  as  your  friend,  to  guard  you  from  the  ills  to  which  you  are  exposed, 
and  even  when  these  ills  beset  you,  it  is  then  the  same  unfailing  and 
untiring  friend  in  assisting  you  from  the  difficulties  into  which  you 
have  fallen." 


The  Victor's  Crown. 


A  crown  for  the  victor — a  crown  of  light — 
From  the  land  where  the  flowers  ne'er  feel  a  blight 
Was  gathered  the  wreath  that  around  it  blows, 
And  he  who  o'ercometh  his  treacherous  foes 

That  fadeless  crown  shall  gain  : 
A  king  went  forth  on  the  rebel  array, 
Entrenched  where  a  lovely  hamlet  lay, 
He  frowned,  and  there's  nought  save  ashes  and  blood, 
And  blackened  bones  where  that  hamlet  stood, 

Yet  his  treacherous  foes  he  hath  not  slain. 

A  crown  for  the  victor — a  crown  of  light, 
Encircled  with  jewels  so  pure  and  bright, 
Night  never  hath  gloomed  where  its  lustre  flows, 
And  he  who  can  conquer  his  proudest  foes 

That  glorious  crown  shall  gain  : 
A  hero  came  from  the  sanguine  field, 
And  low  at  his  feet  the  pale  captives  kneel'd, 
In  his  might  he  hath  trodden  a  nation  down, 
But  he  may  not  challenge  the  glorious  crown, 

For  his  proudest  foes  he  hath  not  slain. 
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A  crown  for  the  victor — a  crown  of  light, 
Like  the  morning  sun,  to  the  dazzled  sight, 
From  the  night  of  a  dungeon  raised  its  glows, 
And  he  who  can  slay  his  deadliest  foes 

That  shining  crown  shall  gain  : 
With  searching  eye,  and  stealthy  tread, 
The  man  of  wrath  sought  his  enemy's  bed  : 
Like  festering  wounds  are  the  wrongs  he  hath  borne, 
And  he  takes  the  revenge  his  soul  had  sworn, 

But  his  deadliest  foes  he  hath  not  slain. 

A  crown  for  the  victor — a  crown  of  light, 
To  be  worn  with  a  robe  whose  spotless  white 
Makes  darkness  seen  resting  on  Alpine  snows, 
And  he  who  o'ercometh  his  mightiest  foes 

That  robe  and  crown  shall  gain  : 
With  eye  upraised,  and  forehead  bare, 
A  Pilgrim  knelt  down  in  holy  prayer, 
He  hath  wrestled  with  self  and  with  passion  striven, 
And  to  him  hath  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  been  given, 

O,  crown  him,  for  his  foes,  his  sins  are  slain  ! 

Cornelia. 


The  Calendar.     November. 
Thanksgiving  Festival. 


This  month  is  the  ninth  jn  order  in  the  old  Roman  Calen- 
dar, as  established  by  Romulus,  March  being  the  opening 
month  of  the  year.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  founder  of  the  "  Eternal  City." 
"  Stat  nominis  umbra  ;"  for  nothing  but  the  name  itself  has 
survived  the  wreck  of  Rome's  imperial  majesty.  The  asso- 
ciations which  a  modern  age  in  "  Britain's  isle,  "  has  cluster- 
ed around  this  ominous  month,  have  essentially  changed  its 
character.  It  is  there  the  months  of  discomfort  and  gloom, 
when  razors  are  used  for  another  purpose,  beside  their  genu- 
ine and  appropriate,  though  unphilosophical  one,  that  of 
clipping  the  obtrusive  beard.  When  in  fine,  melancholy  and 
activity  are  seated  on  every  brow,  and  the  cheerless  and  sun- 
less face  of  nature  accords  in  wondrous  sympathy  with  the 
stern  and  sullen  countenance  of  man.  The  social  institutions 
of  society  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  season,  and  mirth,  and 
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wit,  and  good  feeling  are  embargoed.  Such,  in  brief,  is  No- 
vember in  the  parent-isle.  Such  is  she  in  company,  and  un- 
der the  patronage  of  John  Bull. 

But  in  our  own  good  land,  she  wears  somewhat  a  different 
aspect.  She,  like  other  maids,  who  have  safely  arrived  the 
other  side  of  that  uncertain  age,  sometimes  scowls  and  blus- 
ters. But  true  it  is,  however,  that  she  comes  forth  arrayed 
in  gay  ribbons,  the  decent  hat  of  velvet  or  braided  straw,  the 
umbrella-cloak,  and  neat  morocco  boot.  Her  appearance  is 
truly  picturesque.  Her  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles,  as  she 
archly  points  to  the  near  approach  of  the  grand  New-England 
festival,  whose  merry  anniversary — deferred  though  it  be  to 
the  succeeding  month  of  December,  by  the  singular  appoint- 
ment of  our  most  worthy  Governor — throws,  nevertheless,  a 
most  delightful  interest  over  her  entire  character. 

December  has  her  own  peculiar  festival,  which  to  us,  as 
Christians,  cannot  but  make  a  most  powerful  appeal,  by  its 
holy  associations.  Christmas  is  a  day  set  apart  by  Chris- 
tendom, to  commemorate  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
What  heart  is  there  that  does  not  beat  with  high  emotion 
on  the  morning  of  this  glorious  day,  as  on  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion we  are  transported  to  Judea,  and  observe  that  group  of 
simple-hearted  shepherds,  who  were  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks,  on  the  memorable  night  pre- 
vious to  our  Saviour's  birth.  We  hear  the  encouraging  lan- 
guage which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  addressed  them,  as  in 
view  of  the  shining  brightness  which  shone  round  about  them, 
they  were  sore  afraid.  "  Fear  not !  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  !  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  We  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  as  in  tones  of  the  sweetest  melody  ;  they  cel- 
ebrate the  promises  of  God.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward  men  !  " 

From  this  circumstance  it  is,  that  we  regret  that  the  festi- 
val of  Thanksgiving  has  been  divorced  from  November,  to 
whom  it  rightfully  belongs,  and  wedded  to  December,  who 
already  is  honored  above  her  peers,  by  the  most  sacred  of  all 
festivals — that  commemorative  of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  this  noble  annual  feast-day,  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  (which  was,  in  fact,  the  yearly  sea- 
son of  Thanksgiving  with  the  Jews,)  which  has  altered   so 
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materially  the  character  of  this  month  in  New-England,  and 
robbed  it  of  the  gloom  and  blue-devils,  which  characterize  it 
in  old  England.  It  is  the  season  of  "  In-gathering,"  and  we 
cannot  pass  by  a  single  farm  and  see  the  yellow  profusion  of 
good  solid  pumpkins,  without  being  strongly  reminded  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  dainty  pies  and  puddings,  to  the  formation  of 
which  they  are  doomed  essentially  to  minister.  It  is  the 
season,  too,  of  joy  and  gladness,  when  the  old  family  mansion 
receives  within  its  ample  walls  the  descendants  of  its  worthy 
master,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  ;  and  the  fes- 
tive table  groans  beneath  the  hospitable  weight  of  its  count- 
less viands. 

It  dismisses  the  student,  also,  from  the  ceaseless  sound  of 
"  Lecture,  Hall  and  Chapel,"  and  returns  him  to  the  hearty 
fellowship  of  home  and  home's  sweetest  efcssociations.  The 
hall  of  legislation  is  deserted  ;  a  justitium  is  declared  in  the 
courts  of  justice  ;  the  counting-house  suspends  its  busy  and 
anxious  calculations  ;  the  exchange  answers  not  to  the  call  of 
business  ;  the  school-house  echoes  not  to  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  University,  with  its  halls,  its  groves,  and  its 
classic  walks,  is  silent  "  as  the  night-watches."  It  is  Thanks- 
giving day.  The  church  summons  us  to  its  sacred  retirement 
by  its  pealing  bell.  The  people  of  God  are  assembled  to 
offer  unto  him,  as  their  most  bountiful  benefactor,  the  knowl- 
edge of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary over,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  social  festivities, 
and  the  interchange  of  friendly  greetings. 

Now  the  moral  effect  of  this  simple  festival  is  essentially 
good.  It  is  a  season  of  grateful  joy,  in  view  of  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  Providence,  which  has  thus  crowned  the  year  with  its 
goodness.  It  is  no  longer,  however,  a  New-England  festi- 
val, merely.  Our  sister  states  of  the  South  and  West  have 
engrafted  it  upon  their  social  system.  But  it  is  here  that  it 
is  most  congenial.  It  is  a  part  of  the  noble  patrimony  of  our 
Puritan  Fathers.  Blessed  be  their  memories  !  May  their 
stern,  uncompromising  integrity  ;  their  deep  piety  which  per- 
vaded all  their  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions,  running  through 
all  their  institutions;  their  simplicity  of  character;  their  de- 
voted love  of  country  ;  their  fearless  support  of  religious  lib- 
erty ;  may  these  virtues  ever  be  emblazoned  on  the  escutch- 
eon of  New-England,  the  Puritan  Land  !  They  stamped 
themselves  for  good  upon  the  institutions  which  they  establish- 
66 
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ed,  and  the  habits  and  customs  which  they  formed  and  trans- 
mitted to  us.  May  we  also  impress  the  signatures  of  a  lofty 
virtue  and  a  rational  but  fervent  piety  upon  the  age  in  which 
Providence  has  called  us  to  act.  May  we  be  found  faithful 
to  our  ancestry,  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  to  our  country, 
and  our  God  ! 

N.   L. 


FASHIONS. 

Fashions — Tapestry. — Our  plate  this  month,  will,  we  trust,  be  duly 
appreciated  hy  all  who  value  the  calm  enjoyments  of  domestic  life, 
elegantly  exhibited.     Is  it  not  a  bad  precedent,  to  display  fashionable 
ladies  always  either  bedizzened  for  a  party,  or  bonneted  for  a  promen- 
ade ?     We  think  so  ;  and  therefore  have  taken  much  pains  to  show  our 
fashionists  employed  at  home.     Look  at  the  beauties.     Does  not  their 
kind,  quiet,  home-loving  manner,  impress  you  most  agreeably  ?  Would 
you    not,    young    gentlemen,   that    such    domestic    accomplishments, 
should  grace  your  wife  ?  and  would  you  not,  young  lady,  be  that  ac- 
complished wife  ?    If  you  really  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  working  Tapes- 
try, which  is  the  work   these  ladies  are  now  pursuing — why  you  may 
see  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  same,  by  calling  at  High  Street,  No.  8. 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  lately  from  Stockholm,  has 
there  opened  her  Academy,  where  she  teaches  Drawing,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  perspective;  Mezzotinto,  and  common  Drawing;   Painting,  in  oil 
and  water  colors ;  Oriental  Painting,  &c.  and  this  same  kind  of  fashion- 
able Tapestry. 
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The  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1832.     Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Lea. 

The  Pearl  ;  or  Affection's  Gift  ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present. 
Philadelphia:  Thomas  T.  Ashe. — Boston  :   Carter  &  Hendee. 

Here  are  two  annuals  from  the  classical  city  of  Penn  ;  both  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art  of  book-making,  such  as  make  us  feel  proud  of  the  taste  and  talents  our 
young  country  can  display. 

The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  the  founder  of  our  American  dynasty  of  annuals,  has  now 
reached  its  seventh  volume,  sustaining  its  popularity  by  that  constant  improvement 
which    public    sentiment  demands,  and  thus   establishing  its  authority  on    a  basis, 
which  even  the  love  of  novelty  will  fail  to  shake.     Its  enterprising  publishers  deserve, 
what  they  receive,  much  credit  for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  they  have 
labored  to  improve  taste,  literature  and  art  in   our  country,  and  for  the    encourage- 
ment thev  afford  our  own  writers  and  artists.    The  volume  contains  twelve  engrav- 
ings, some  of  them  beautifully  executed.    But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them, 
for  the  reason,  that  we  hold  such  attempts  perfectly  futile.     No  person  ever  felt  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  an  engraving  from  reading  a  description  of  the  same  : — 
the  art  which  addresses  its  language  to  the   heart  only  through  the  medium   of  the 
eye,  cannot  be  translated  by  words.      So  we  recommend  our  fair  readers  to  obtain  a 
peep  at  the  "Dutchess  and  Sancho,"  from  the  admirable  painting  of  our  countryman 
Leslie,  and  "the  Rocky  Mountains"  in  particular  ;  and  if  they  wish  to  see   a   por- 
trait of  mechanic  genius  and  industry,  there  is  "Patrick  Lyon,"  the  hero  of  black- 
smiths, whose  picture  in  our  Atheneum  has  been  the  magnet  to  attract  beauty's  eye, 
when  the  ruffled,  and  whiskered,  and  smiling  beau  was  passed  by  as  a  thing  of  can- 
vass and  colors.     But  of  the  literary  quality  we    must    give   a   sample;   though   we 
have  not  space  for  a  story,  several    of  which  are    finely  told.     At    the    head   of  the 
prose  writers,  stands,  as  it  ought,  the  production  of  Miss  Sedgewick.     But    though 
"Berkley  Jail"  possesses  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  we  do   not  think    it   equals 
"The  Bluestocking,"  a  story  she  has  this  year  contributed  to  the  "Token"  of  Mr. 
Goodrich,  and  which  we  intend  to  transcribe  into  our  magazine  when  the  said  "To- 
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ken"  is  "found  on  our  table."  Of  poetry,  the  Souvenir  contains  a  large  share, 
some  excellent,  and  most  of  this  from  f-  bale  writers.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  and  Miss 
L.o;icl  have  both  contrib  i    their  effusions  are   always   among  the  best;    but 

we  select  for  quotation  a  poem  of  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Emma  0.  Embury,  a  lady  whose  genius  is  of  a  high  order. 

Stanzas  to  a  Sister. 

Gentle  and  pure  thou  art — yet  is  thy  soul 
Filled  with  a  maiden's  vague  and  pleasant  dreams, 
Sweet  fantasies,  that  mock  at  thought's  control, 
Like  atoms  round  thee,  float  in  fancy's  beams  ; 
But  trust  them  not,  young  dreamer,  bid  them  flee, 
They  have  deceived  all  others,  and  will  thee. 

Well  can  I  read  thy  dreams — thy  gentle  heart, 
Alread}'  woman's  in  its  wish  to  bless, 
Now  longs  for  one  to  whom  it  may  impart 
Its  untold  wealth  of  hidden  tenderness, 
And  pants  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  thrill 
Which  wakes  when  fancy  stirs  affection's  rill. 

Thou  dreamest  too  of  happiness — the  deep 
And  placid  joy  which  poets  paint  so  well  ; 
Alas  !  man's  passions,  even  when  they  sleep, 
Like  ocean's  waves  are  heaved  with  secret  swell, 
And  they  who  hear  the  frequent  half  hushed  sigh, 
Know  'tis  the  wailing  of  the  storm  gone  by. 

Vain,  vain  are  all  such  visions  ! — wouldst  thou  know 

The  secrets  of  a  woman's  weary  lot, 

Oh  !  couldst  thou  read  upon  her  pride  veiled  brow, 

Her  wasted  tenderness,  her  love  forgot, 

In  humbleness  of  heart  thou  wouldst  kneel  down 

And  pray  for  strength  to  wear  her  victim  crown. 

But  thou  wilt  do  as  all  have  done  before, 
And  make  thy  heart  for  earthly  gods  a  shrine  ; 
There  all  affection's  priceless  treasures  pour, 
There  hope's  fair  flowers  in  votive  garlands  twine; 
And  thou  wilt  meet  the  recompense  all  must, 
Who  give  to  mortal  faith  their  love  and  trust." 

There  is  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie,  breathing  an  admiration  of  our  patriots, 
and  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  which  English  writers  rarely  dis- 
play. In  gratitude  for  the  sentiment  it  breathes,  as  well  as  its  own  beauty,  it  de- 
serves to  be  read  and  remembered  by  republicans — the  countrymen  of  Washington. 
We  give  a  part  of  it. 

A  Vision. 

"I  dreamt  a  dream  !  a  waking  dream, 

For  it  came  with  the  morning's  first  yellow  beam; 

And  methought  I  saw,  in  its  gathering  rays, 

A  vision  of  long  departed  days. 

It  bore  me  away  to  a  distant  strand, 

Where  I  heard  the  tongue  of  my  native  land; 
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There  warriors  met  with  eyes  of  fire, 

And  darkly  frowned  in  their  patriot  ire ; 

While  I  saw,  as  their  banners  were  raised  on  high, 

Their  motto  was  "death  or  liberty." 

My  country's  motto  !     But  oh,  I  found 

Her  enemies  breathed  the  well  known  sound  ; 

While  England— overwhelming  thought  ! 

Against  the  cause  of  freedom  fought, 

Then  lo  !  a  chief  with  thoughtful  mien, 

I  saw  arise  midst  the  restless  scene, 

And  o'er  that  scene's  chaotic  night 

He  beamed  with  a  pure  and  guiding  light. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Till  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  on  her  foes, 
Till  the  eagle  in  air  triumphant  arose  ; 
And  the  shout  was  heard  over  land  and  sea, 
"  Our  cause  is  blest,  and  Columbia  free." 

How  needless  to  him  a  tomb  to  raise, 
Whose  fame  must  live  to  the  end  of  days  ! 
In  a  country  through  his  labors  free, 
Shall  future  ages  his  trophies  see  : 
On  a  people's  hearts,  not  on  senseless  stone, 
Is  graven  the  name  of  Washington." 

There  is  a  very  just  and  appropriate  poem  by  Miss  Leslie,  entitled  "the  Revolu- 
tionary Officer  ;"  and  "Wedded  Love"  by  James  Nack ;  and  a  sweet,  thrilling 
"Canzonet,"  by  B.  B.  Thacher,  which  we  commend  to  all  who  love  soft  moonlight 
fancies  and  the  music  of  the  flute.  There  are  other  names  and  contributions  deserv- 
ing mention,  particularly  a  story  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  "the  Dunce  and  the  Genius." 
But  we  hope  our  readers  will  have  the  privilege,  of  turning  over  the  gilded 
leaves  of  this  same  Souvenir,  which,  we  assure  them  is  better  deserving  their  pa- 
tronage than  the  European  works  of  the  same  class.  The  worth  of  annuals  con- 
sists in  the  encouragement  they  afford  to  genius,  and  it  should  be  a  sacred  principle 
with  every  republican,  to  foster  the  genius  of  his  "own,  his  native  land." 

"The  Pearl"  has  reached  its  fourth  volume,  improving,  or  being  improv- 
ed with  every  new  appearance.  The  present  "Pearl"  is  delicate  enough  for  a  fairy's 
gift.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  engraving  of  two  children,  which  is  charming  ;  re- 
minding us  by  its  expression  of  earnest  love  beaming  forth  in  infantine  beauty,  of 
the  "Chanti-ng  Cherubs ;"  or  affections  which  are  heavenly.  Mezzotinto  has  a 
beautiful  effect  ;  and  the  art  will,  no  doubt,  soon  become  popular.  The  engravings 
in  this  volume  are  good,  and  such  as  will  improve  the  taste,  while  they  please  the 
fancy  of  the  young.  The  picture  of  "Infancy"  is  very  "sweet,"  and  so  is  the  poem 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Mrs.  Hughs  has  contributed  largely,  and  she  writes 
well.  The  following  is  from  her  pen.  It  is  from  the  "Brother  and  Sister,"  illustra-' 
ting  the  mezzotinto  plate. 

"Like  the  bright  sun  through  clouds  emerging, 
The  boy's  strong  mind  may  here  be  read  : 
The  powers  to  bold  aspirings  urging, 
Is,  in  that  steadfast  look  displayed. 
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While  she,  like  the  sweet  star  of  even, 
So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  pure,  so  true, 
Tells  of  those  tenderest  joys  of  heaven, 
To  which  so  soon  her  spirit  flew. 

Calm  as  the  gliding  stream,  descending 
To  seek  its  quiet  bed  below ; 
Her  infant  head,  in  meekness  bending, 
She  sunk  in  death  unknown  to  wo. 

Her  brother  then  alone,  pursuing 
The  road  of  life,  to  manhood  grew ; 
But  memory  oft  the  past  reviewing, 
Dwells  on  the  form  which  once  he  knew." 

"The  Children's  Choice,"  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  is  a  very  pretty  poem ;  and  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  has,  in  the  "African  Mother,"  touchingly  exhibited  the  hopelessness  of 
that  grief  for  the  dead  which  has  never  been  taught  to  believe  that  "there  is  a  res- 
urrection hour."  The  stories  are  useful  and  entertaining;  such  as  parents  will  ap- 
prove, and  children  admire. 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  has  now  reached  its  tenth 

volume.      The  first  part  just  published  is  a  summary  of  "  Paris  and  its  Historical 

Scenes,"  accompanied  with  a  beautiful  map  of  the  city,  and  two   other  engravings. 

The  great  events  of  which  Paris  has  been  the  theatre,  more  especially  the  late  events, 

must  make  this  volume  one  of  much  interest  to  our  people.     We  give  a  page  or  two 

of  this  description. 

"  The  most   remarkable  feature  in  the  general  appearance  of  Paris,  is  the  inner 
inclosure  formed  by  the  celebrated  road  called  the  Boulevards.     On  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  the  Boulevards  follow  a  line  nearly  midway,  on    an   average,  between 
the  river  and    the  wall.     The  space    which  they   comprehend,  therefore,    is  but  a 
small  portion  of  that  included  within  the  outer  boundary  of  the  city.     The  length  of 
this  part  of  the  road  is  about  5200  English   yards,  or  somewhat  under  three  miles. 
That  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  of  far  greater  extent,  approaching  as  it   does, 
throughout  its  whole  sweep,  very  much  closer  to  the  wall,  and  in  some  parts  entirely 
coinciding  with  it.     It  measures  about  16,000  yards,  or  above  nine  miles  in  length. 
Each  of  these  lines,  although  in  reality  forming  an  uninterrupted  road  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination,  is  divided  into  a  succession  of  parts,  each  having  its 
particular  name.     The  northern   Boulevards   are   twelve   in   number,  the  southern 
seven.     We  have  nothing  in  England  like  the  Parisian  Boulevards.     They  may  be 
generally  described  as  a  road  or  street,  of  great  breadth,  along  each    side  of  which 
are  planted  double  rows  of  elms.     But  these  shady  avenues  do  not  present  merely 
a  picture  of  rural  beauty.       Rising  as  they  do  in    the  heart  of  a  great  city,    they 
partake  also  of  its  artificial   elegance  and   splendor,  and  are  associatod  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  architectural   decoration.     Considered  merely  as  a  range  of  streets,  the 
Boulevards  are  hardly  rivalled  by  any  other  part  of  Paris.     Those  to   the  north  of 
the  river  are  lined  on  both  sides  throughout  their  whole  extent,  by  buildings  more 
uniformly  handsome  than  are  those  of  almost  any  other  street  in  the  city,  and  by 
many  which   may   be  even  described  as   magnificent.     Some    of  these  are  private 
residences  ;  others  are  shops,  cafes,  public   hotels,  and    theatres.      The   crowds   by 
whom  so  many  parts  of  these  Boulevards  are  frequented  chiefly  give  to  the  scene  its 
singular  liveliness  and  brilliancy.     The  southern  Boulevards,  though  equally  beauti- 
ful, are  far  from  being  so  much  the  habitual  resort  of  the  citizens  ;  but   the  walks, 
on  this  very  account,  have  a  charm  for  some  moods  of  mind  which  the   others  want. 
Another  road,  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  has  more  recently   been  carried  round 
the  outside  of  the  present  walls   of  the  city.      It  is  distinguished  from   the  inner 
Boulevards  by  the  name  of  the  Boulevards  Exterieurs, 
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"  To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  streets  of  London,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  English  town,  those  of  the  interior  of  Paris    will  present    considerable 
novelty  of  aspect.     The  extreme   narrowness,  in    the  first   place,   of  those    in  the 
mote  ancient  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the   houses,  with   their  win- 
dows in  many  cases  fortified  by  bars  of  iron,  would  alone  give  them  an  air  of  gloom 
and  precaution,  almost  sufficient  to  impress  the  Englishman  who  walks  through  them 
with  the  feeling  that  he   has  been  transported,  not    only  into  another   country,  but 
into  another  age.     Even  where  these  indications  of  the  more  ancient  evils  of  Paris 
are  not  visible,  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  shows  that  it  has  not  grown  with  the 
growth  of  a  free  people,  amongst  whom  the  inequalities  of  rank  have  been  softened 
down  by  respect  to   the  comforts  of  all  classes.      Under  the  ancient  regime,  which 
was  in  full   activity    half  a  century  ago,  there  were  only  two  classes  in  Paris,  the 
noblesse,  and  the  bourgeoisie;  and  the  latter,  being  driven  into  the  gutters  by  the 
carriage-wheels  of  their  arrogant  masters,  went  by  the  general  name  of  the  canaille. 
Few  of  the  streets  even  now  have  any  side  pavement  for  foot  passengers — that  in- 
valuable accommodation  which  gives  such  perfect  security  to  the  pedestrian,  even  in 
our  most  crowded  and  tumultuous  thorough-fares.     ^The  causeway  itself,  on  which 
walkers  and  drivers  are  thus  mingled  together  in  confusion,  is  often   most  uneven 
and  rugged.     The    stones  of  which  it  is  formed,  about   ten  inches   square,  present 
each  a  convex  surface,  usually  wet  and   slippery,  so   that   under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  exercise. 
Still  farther  to  abridge  the  level  space,  the  street  is  made  to  incline  from  both  sides 
towards  the  centre,  in  order  to  form  there  a  sort  of  ditch,  in  which  flows  a  black  and 
fetid  stream.     From  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  drains,  this  receptacle  of  filth  is 
generally  sufficiently  replenished  even  in  the  driest  weather  to  keep  the  whole  street 
wet    and  dirty.      Carriages,  having  usually  one  wheel  in    the  midst    of  the  kennel, 
dash  about  the  offensive  puddle  in  all  directions.     But  the  principle  of  a  clear  middle 
way,  such  as  our  streets  possess,  is  neglected  in  all  the  arrangements  connected 
with  those  of  Paris.     Even  the  lights,  instead  of  being  fixed    on  posts,  as  ours  are, 
at  the  sides,  are  suspended  in  the  middle  on  ropes  swung  across,  and  having  their 
opposite  ends  fastened  to  the   walls  of  the  houses.     It  was    these  ropes  which  the 
mob,  in  the  Revolution  of  17S9,  were  wont  to  make  use  of  as  halters  for  their  vic- 
tims ;     whence  their    famous  cry  of  a  la  lanlerne  as  they  dragged  them  along  to 
execution." 

"Health  Almanack"  we  noticed  last  month,  but  Dr.  Porter  has  just  pub- 
lished a  "Ladies'  Edition,"  for  which  we  thank  him.  The  book  is  beautifully  got 
up,  and  deserves,  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  publication  a  place  on  the  toilet  of 
every  beautiful  and  sensible  woman.  The  Pennsylvania  Whig  says  : — "The  de- 
mand for  this  Almanack  is  unprecedented,  and  new  plates  have  been  stereotyped 
for  fresh  editions." 

"The  Effects  of  the  Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and 
of  civic  States,  and  habits  of  living,  on  health  and  longevity,  with 

.  particular  reference  to  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Leeds  . 

■"■  > 

AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  MANV  OF  THE  AGENTS  WHICH  PRO- 
BUCK  desease,  and  shorten  life.  By  C.  Turner  Thrackrah.  From  the 
London  edition  with  improvements.  Philadelphia :  Henry  Porter,  Proprietor. 
This  ample  title  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  design  and  character  of  the  work; 
it  is  a  handsome  little  volume,  and  one  that  might  advantageously  be  num- 
bered among  the  "gift  books"  for  youths,  which  the  new  year  will  soon 
render  indispensable. 

The  Catechism  of  Health.  This  book  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
several  schools ;  and  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  intending  to  adopt  it  as 
a  class  book.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  "Ladies'  edition,"  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  ladies. 
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Knowledge  for  the  People.     The  second  number  of  "The  Plain  Why 
and  Because — Zoology — Quadrupeds." 
Why  do  we  notice  it  1 
Because  it  is  deserving  notice. 

Strictures  on  Education;  designed  for  the  benefit  of  parents  andinstruct- 
ers.     By  a  Lady.     Boston :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1831.     p.  p.  44. 

We  like  this  little  treatise  much — all  but  the  title.  Strictures  is  a  phrase  too 
much  hackneyed,  and  also  too  arbitrary  to  suit  the  character  of  these  remarks. — 
Stricture  means  "critical  comment,"  when  applied  to  a  literary  subject ;  and  this  pro- 
duction is  more  christian  than  critical.  But  the  merits  of  a  book  should  no  more 
be  judged  by  its  title,  than  those  of  a  man  by  his  name.  The  book  before  us  is  of 
that  class  which  is  written  to  do  good,  and  an  extract  from  its  pages  will  tell,  bet- 
ter than  our  eulogy  how  well  the  amiable  author  has  succeeded  in  her  purpose. 
The  following  will  show  the  character  of  the  work. 

*cIn  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  would  urge,  again  and 
again,  that  parents  ought,  by  all  means,  to  qualify  themselves,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  for  the  high  and  responsible  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  evil,  of  so  great  magnitude,  that  can  befall  a  family,  as  the  be- 
ing conducted,  or  rather  non-conducted  by  an  ignorant  or  negligent  parent.  No 
one,  surely,  is  tit  to  occupy  so  important  a  station,  unless  they  can  successfully  dis- 
charge the  high  responsibility  devolving  on  them.  In  failing  to  do  this,  what  but  a 
succession  of  miracles  can  prevent  the  child  from  feeling  the  unhappy  effects  aris- 
ing from  an  ill-judged  education,  through  its  whole  life  1  Let  every  parent  form  a 
standard  by  which  to  regulate  the  management  of  his  children  ;  let  the  standard  too, 
be  a  high  one,  and  on  no  account  let.  him  swerve  from  it.  He  cannot  always  hope," 
with  all  his  vigilance  to  strive  successfully  ;  but  he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  performing  his  duty.  He  has  assumed  a  trust  of  no  small  moment — the  care 
of  beings  destined  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and.  very  probably,  to  inherit  some  por- 
tion of  his  spirit.  Accidental  circumstances  may,  of  course,  turn  them  aside  from 
the  path  thus  marked  out  for  them,  but  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  children  do 
not  follow  closely  in  the  path  in  which  their  fathers  leil  them  in  youth. 

In  the  next  place,  as  far  as  in  your  power,  cultivate  the  minds  of  your  children. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  a  few  trifling  accomplishments,  which,  in  regard  to  the  great 
objects  of  Education,  possess  little  intrinsic  value  ;  but  insist  strongly  on  the  more 
important  interests  of  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements. 

Nothing  but  a  steady  and  unwavering  love  of  truth,  and  the  principles  of  un- 
yielding integrity  and  uprightness,  can  be  any  safeguard  for  your  children  ;  and 
these  principles  must  be  inculcated  by  yourself,  and  enforced,  constantly  and  faith 
fully  by  your  own  example. 

A  weight  of  responsibility,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  parent,  devolves  also  upon 
the  instructor  ;  and,  in  one  respect,  tho  additional  one  that  the  number  of  those 
who  look  up  to  the  latter  for  advice  and  example,  is  usually  much  greater  than  that 
dependent  on  the  former  ;  and,  in  many  respects,  more  difficult,  since  the  station 
of  a  teacher  is  often  undertaken  by  those  of  early  age,  and  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  no  exertion,  either  personal  or  mental,  except  what  has  related  solely  to  their 
own  advancement. 


Subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  intending  to  discontinue  the  work,  are  re- 
quested to  give  notice  to  the  publishers,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which 
result  from  numbers  remaining  in  the  Post-Office. 
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• 

In  eight  years  how  was  the  scene  changed — the  city  had 
rapidly — almost  miraculously  increased — so  had  the  republic- 
an party.  Mr.  Madison's  election,  if  not  unanimous,  had  been 
carried  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  votes 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  opposing  candidates  were  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  the  balance.  The  bitterness  of  party  feeling, 
if  not  annihilated,  was  so  softened  by  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion,  that  it  was  no 
longer  felt  in  social  intercourse.  Men  of  all  parties  willingly 
united  to  do  honor  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  admin- 
istration that  went  out  of  office  were  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  came  into  office,  and  gladly  hastened  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  respect.  The  President  who  descended  from, 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  the  President  that  ascended  the  pres- 
idential chair — ay,  his  early,  his  long  tried — his  paternal 
friend,  who  witnessed  with  a  father's  joy  the  success  of  a  be- 
loved son.  It  was  a  time  of  jubilee — gladness  and  kindnes 
seemed  the  pervading  sentiments — every  face  was  clothed 
with  smiles — every  hand  stretched  out  with  cordial  greet- 
ings— the  lowering  of  discontent  the  scowl  of  disappointment 
67 
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— the  avoidance  of  bitter  partisans — the  flight  of  vanquished 
opponents — were  not    discernible    on    the   fourth   of  March, 
1809.      During  eight  years,  the  victorious  party  of    1800,  had 
won  so  much   public  favor,  although  the  opposition  to  princi- 
ples and  measures  remained  in  all  its  force,  it  was  no  longer 
personal  or   angry.     Mr.  Madison,  cautious   and  reserved  in 
his   disposition — mild  and  courteous  in   his  manners,  though 
equal  in  firmness   and  decision  of  character,  had  never  been 
personally,  as  obnoxious  to  the   federal   party  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, whose   excessive  frankness,  acute   sensibility  and  ardent 
disposition   often   betrayed   him  into   expressions   of  feelings 
and   opinions   that  it  would    have    been   more  politic  to  have 
concealed    and    thus    engendered  a  spirit   of  hostility    which 
might  have  been  avoided  without  any  compromise   of  princi- 
ples.    What  he  thought  he  spoke — what   he  felt  he  acted — 
no  one  an  hour  in  his  company,  need  remain  ignorant  of  his 
opinion  of  men  or  measures  ;  he  as  fearlessly  censured  those 
he   blamed,  as   he   openly  praised  those  whom  he  approved. 
Mr.  Madison  seldom  either  praised  or  censured — therefore,  if 
he  did  not  gratify,  he  did  not  wound  self  love — and  if  he  did 
not   win  affection,  he  avoided  hatred.      Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the 
contrary — was  bitterly  hated  and  ardently  beloved — nor  would 
he,  if  he  could,   have   had   it    otherwise.      During    the  eight 
years  Mr.  Madison,  had  been  Secratary  of  State  he  had  lived 
frankly  and  cordially  with  the  society  of  Washington — had 
received   men   of  all  opinions  at  his  house,  where  parti/  was 
lost  in  social  spirit — His  evening  circles  were  delightful — the 
chiefs   of  both    parties   met  in   perfect  good   humor,  and  the 
frank   and   cordial    attentions    of  the    kind  hostess   were  lav- 
ished   with   undistinguishing  politeness.      Her  snuff-box  had 
a  most   magic   influence,  and    was   as   perfect  a  security  from 
hostility,  as   participation  of  bread   and    salt  is  among  savage 
tribes.     For   who   could  partake  of  its  contents  offered  them 
in   a  manner  so  cordial    and  gracious  and  retain  a  feeling  in- 
imical to  the  interest  of  the  bestower.      The  literary  and  phi- 
losophical,  as   well   as   political   reputation  of  Mr.   Jefferson 
had   made   our  infant   metropolis  the  resort  of  foreigners  and 
men   of  science.     It   was  now  visited  by  all  European  trav- 
elers— by    his   requisition,   it   became   the    residence  of    the 
foreign   ministers,  who   introduced   transatlantic   luxuries  and 
splendor  into  our  fashionable   circles,  and  added   greatly  to 
their  elegance  and  gaiety.     Such  was  the  state  of  society  in 
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Washington,  when  Mr.   Madison  came  into  the  presidency. 
Its   localities  were   as  much  improved    as  its  society — houses 
were   rising   in  every    quarter — avenues   and   streets  laid  out 
in  every  direction.   Pennsylvania  avenue,  which  in  1800,  was 
a  road  opened    through    a    swamp — was   now   a  fine    public 
way,  planted  with  trees  and  bordered  with  houses — the  thor- 
oughfare of  business,  the  promenadeof  fashions — the  medium 
of  intercourse   between    the   city  and  Georgetown  ;  thronged 
with    pedestrians,    horsemen    and   carriages.     There   was  but 
one   change,  that   was   not  an  improvement,  and  that  was  the 
removal,    or   ratljer  the    destruction    of  the  fine,  full  grown 
and  wTide  spreading  forest   trees  that  were  the  natives  of  the 
soil — the  ridge  of  hills,   of  which   the  Capitol  Hill  is  a  part, 
was  covered  with  a  growth  of  trees  that,  if  properly  managed, 
would  have  formed  a  noble  park,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
found  in   European  cities.     But  they  fell — fell  beneath  the 
inexorable  hand  of  cupidity. 

In  purchasing  the  ground — no  right  to  these  noble  trees 
had  been  reserved  by  government,  and  the  original  owners 
"felled  them  and  sold  them  for  fuel" — irretrievable  loss! — I 
could  weep  over  their  poor  remains,  if  tears  could  renovate 
their  existence — "I  wish  I  was  a  despot,"  once  cried  Mr. 
Jefferson — "  For  what  purpose  ?  "  exclaimed  his  astonished 
guest.  "  That  I  might  save  those  noble  trees,"  answered  he. 
So  fond  was  he  of  Washington,  that  had  he  had  the  power  of 
the  Czar,  he  would  have  as  rapidly  extended  and  embellish- 
ed our  metropolis  as  Peter  did  that  of  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  Jefferson  and  Madison  even  in 
idea.  In  their  principles — in  their  view's  — in  their  acts, 
they  are  so  blended,  as  to  be  almost  identified  ;  and  even  in 
an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson 
remains,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous,  at  least  the  most  inter- 
esting actor  on  the  scene. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  March 
1809 — crowds  began  to  gather  and  carriages  to  roll  through 
Pennsylvania  avenue  towards  the  Capitol — all  the  military 
(chiefly  militia)  of  the  district,  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  occasion.  No  regular  procession  was  arranged,  but  a 
long  one  was  formed  by  the  numerous  citizens,  in  carriages, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  who  hastened  to  attend  and  mingle 
with  the  military  escort  of  the  new  President.  The  ladies 
and  those   who  preferred  witnessing  the   ceremonies  within 
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the  Capitol,  to  the   procession  without,  went  thither  early. 
The  inaugural  address  was  to  be  made  in  the  hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   as    the    Senate    chamber  could  not    contain  the 
multitudes  that   where  eager  to  be  present. — Arrangements 
were   here   made  with   the  most   punctilious   regard  to   eti- 
quette.    The  President  was  to  occupy  the  speaker's  chair — 
on  the  right  side  of  which   were  benches  for  the  Senators, 
heads  of  departments — Judges  of  the   Supreme  Court  and  a 
chair    for  the    ex-President — on    the    left,    benches  for  the 
foreign  ministers  and   their   suites — on   the    platform  raised 
behind,  and  extending  each  side  of  the  chaijr,  places  assigned 
for  strangers  of  distinction.     The  raised  seats,  which  encircle 
the  floor  of  the   House,  were   appropriated   to  the  ladies — 
and  the  galleries  to   the  people.     In  order  to  preserve  these 
arrangements,  the   doors   were  not  to   be   opened  until   the 
arrival  of  the  President.     But  it  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
without  risking  the  lives  of  citizens,  to  adhere  to  this  resolu- 
tion.    Females  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest,  to  the  lowest, 
thronged  the  vestibule  and    passages    of   the    Capitol    and 
were  so  pressed   forward   to  the  principal  entrance,   that  the 
crush   became    alarming — those  nearest  the  door  were   im- 
pelled forward  with   irresistible  force,  and  if  the  door  keeper 
had  not  yielded,  must  have  been  crushed  to  death — for  the 
stream  of  people  flowing  onwards  prevented  all  retreat.     In 
fact   the   doors  were  almost  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  ladies 
of  all  degrees,  eagerly  taking  possession  of  the  appropriated 
seats.     It  chanced  that  women  of  fashion  and  respectability 
happened    to    be  nearest  to  the  door  and  consequently  the 
first  to  obtain  possession  of  the  seats.     As  on  this  occasion, 
there  was  a  Presidentess  to  compliment — the  ladies  generally 
had  new  and  elegant  dresses,  and  made  a  beautiful  and  splen- 
did  display    in  the  encircling  seats  ; — the  remainder  of  the 
multitude  who  obtained  entrance  filled  the  galleries.     Soon 
after,  all  the  other  passages  into  the  Hall  were  thrown  open. 
Mr.  Madison  entered,  attended  by  the  heads  of  departments, 
the    committee  of   arrangement  ;  but  many    thousands    re- 
mained without  the  Capitol.     The  Senators  were  previously 
in  their  places,  ready  to  receive  the  President.     Then  came 
the  rush  of  the  military  and  the  citizens — every   spot,  every 
corner  was  filled. — But  where  was  Mr.  Jefferson  ? — the  seat 
reserved  for  him  was  vacant — eyes  glanced   about  and  he  at 
last    was    discovered    seated  with  some  of  the  members  of 
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Congress  and  other  citizens — he   had   declined   the    pressing 
solicitations  of  Mr  Madison  to  ride  with  him  in  his  carriage 
— "  To-day  I  return  to  the  people/'  replied  he,  "and  wish  to 
join  them  in  doing  you  honor."     Accordingly,  mounting    his 
horse,  attended    only  by  his    private  secretary,  he   mingled 
with  the   citizens,  and  followed  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Madison. 
Arriving    at    the    Capitol,   he    glided    in,    unperceived,    and 
took  his  seat  on  the   floor  with  other  citizens,  and   members 
of  Congress. — After   the   administration   of  the   oath,  led  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Madison  ascended  the  steps 
to  the   speaker's  chair.     When   he  rose   to   speak,  or  rather 
read  his  address,  he  was  extremely  pale — he  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  stand  :    with  a  tremulous  and  inaudible  voice  he  read, 
what   none  except  a  few   nearest  to  him  could  hear.     As   he 
proceeded  he  gained  more  composure — but  his  voice   contin- 
ued  too   low  and   feeble  to  reach    the   opposite   side   of  the 
house.     Yet  there  was  an    almost   breathless  silence  in   this 
living  mass  of  beings.     Every   place   on   which   a  foot  could 
stand,  or    to    which  a  hand  could  cling,  was  covered    with 
breathing  matter. — The  window-seats,   the   steps,    the    out- 
side of  the  railing  of  the   galleries — the   pillars — every   spot 
or  projection  was  seized  upon.     When  I  recall  the  great,  and 
the  proud — the  venerable,    the    young,    and  the    beautiful, 
on  whom  I  looked   that  day,  and  think   how   large  a  propor- 
tion have  disappeared  from  earth,  many  forgotten,  as  though 
they  had  never  been,  I  cannot  but  exclaim,  what  a  dream  is 
life!   vanity    of  vanities  ! — Where    are  now  those  ambitious 
hopes — those   fond   pursuits,   those    eager  desires,  presump- 
tuous schemes  and  darling  vanities,  which  agitated   so  many 
human  bosoms  ?  Passed  away — and  we  too,  with  all  our  wishes 
hopes  and  schemes, — we  too,  shall  shortly  vanish    from   this 
now  busy   scene.     On  leaving  the   Hall   of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Madison  was  received  by  the  militia  of  the  district   with 
a  military  salute — whose  line  he  passed  in  review,  and  then 
mounting  his  carriage  drove  to  his  house  through  the  throng- 
ing multitudes,  whom  curiosity  and  a  patriotic   and  affection- 
ate interest  had  drawn  from  the  neighboring  cities  and  adja- 
cent country. 

All,  whose  rank  in  society  entitled  them  to  admittance,  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  house,  where  he  joined  Mrs.  Madison,  in 
courteously  and  kindly  receiving  the  numerous  company  of 
both  sexes  who  eagerly  hastened  to  pay  their  respects,     In 
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the  midst  of  this  crowd,  no  one  was  so  distinguished  as  Mr. 
Jefferson — for  he,  too,  had  hastened  to  do  honor  to  his  friend. 
His  countenance  was  really  resplendent  with  a  henevolent 
joy.  A  friend,  said  "  I  think,  Sir,  you  look  so  happy  that  I 
may  with  more  propriety  give  you  joy,  than  express  regret 
on  the  present  occasion."  "  Indeed  you  truly  may — I  am  at 
this  moment   more  to  be  envied  than  my   friend." 

Mrs.  Madison  was  simply,  but  elegantly  dressed  ;  and  while 
her  manners  were  as  frank  and  affable  as  the  most  republican 
equality  could  require,  as  a  foreigner  remarked,  who  had 
been  a  resident  at  many  courts — "  She  looked  and  moved  a 
Queen."  Her  dress  was  of  fine  linen  cambric,  most  becoming- 
ly made,  but  with  little  trimming.  The  sparkling  radiance  of 
her  countenace  superseded  the  need  of  any  extrinsic  orna- 
ments. Every  apartment  in  the  house  had  to  be  thrown  open 
to  accommodate  the  company  ;  and  even  then,  many  could  not 
get  in.  The  street  was  so  filled  with  carriages  that  those  in 
the  rear  had  to  wait  a  long  while  before  they  could  drive  to 
the  door. 

"  So  much  for  having  a  Presidentess  !  "  observed  one — 
"  Oh  we  shall  have  charming  times  now,"  added  a  lady.  "  I 
really  think,"  said  a  gentleman,  "  we  must  hereafter  make 
it  a  condition  that  our  Presidents  must  have  wives."  "  Pro- 
vided," replied  the  lady,  "  that  they  are  such  lovely  and  ami- 
able women,  as  the  present."  "An  impossibilty,"  exclaimed 
the  gentleman  ! — The  fact  was,  that  the  uniform  good  nature, 
kindness  of  disposition,  frank,  gay,  cordial  manners  of  this 
lady,  had  softened  the  asperity  of  party  feeling,  disarmed 
prejudice,  conciliated  general  good  will,  and  won  a  popular- 
ity (I  mean  a  social,  not  a  political  popularity)  for  her  hus- 
band, which  his  cold  and  reserved  manners  never  could  have 
done.  An  intercourse  had  been  opened  between  him  and  his 
fellow  citizens  which  never  could  have  taken  place  had  he 
been  a  single  man.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  man,  who,  otherwise,  would  have 
known  only  the  Statesman.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
thus  brought  into  social  contact,  not  only  with  him,  but  with 
the  other  members  of  the  administration,  and  leaders  of  the 
republican  party,  lost  in  personal  good  will,  much  of  their 
political  hostility.  The  benign  influence  of  a  benevolent 
woman,  acts  on  the  angry  passions  of  men,  as  oil  does  on  the 
stormy  waves.     In  her  presence  they  subside.     The  exhort- 
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ation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,    in  his  inaugural  address,  was    now- 
complied  with. 

"  Let  us,"  says  he,  "  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
mony and  affection,  without  which  liberty,  and  even  life  itself, 
are  but  dreary  things  ;  " — and  this  accomplishment  of  his 
kind  wishes,  was  brought  about  more  by  the  influence  of 
those  circles  in  which  women  presided,  than  by  any  other 
cause. 

What  a  digression  this  from  the  business  of  the  day.  A 
happy  day  to  the  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  festivities — but  for  one  sad  and  gloomy  idea. 
The  approaching  departure  of  one  of  the  most  beloved  of 
the  citizens — for  as  such  was  Mr.  Jefferson  recognized.  He 
had  lived  in  habits  of  such  cordial  hospitality  with  the  soci- 
ety— had  taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  the  city,  that  in  losing  him,  the  citizens  felt 
as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend.  From  Mr.  Madison  they 
hastened  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  of  their 
regard  and  respect.  He  had  just  reached  home  and  was 
not  prepared  for  company  ;  but  he  received  the  eager  crowd 
that  pressed  around  him,  with  his  accustomed  benignity,  and 
a  lively  sensibility  to  the  demonstrations  of  their  affectionate 
regrets. 

The   ladies  were   among  the  foremost   in  these  last  atten- 
tions, and  eagerly  pressed  forward,  to  utter  their  kind  wishes. 
"  The   ladies  will  follow  you,"  said  a  gentleman  as  he  pre- 
sented his  family — "  That   is   right,"  replied   Mr.  Jefferson, 
smiling,   "as  I  am  too  old  to  follow  them." 

"  I  remember  in  France,"  he  continued,  "  -when  his  friends 
were  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  ladies  almost  smothered 
him  with  embraces.  On  his  introducing  me  to  them  as  his 
successor,  I  told  him,  that  among  the  rest  of  his  privileges,  I 
wished  he  would  transfer  this  enviable  one  to  me,  but  he 
answered,  '  No,  no,  you  are  too  young  a  man.'  " 

One  of  the  ladies  whispered  another,  "  why  does  he  forget, 
that  that  objection  no  longer  exists  ?  " 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  splendid  Ball — but  crowded  to 
such  an  excess  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move.  All 
the  foreign  ministers — senators — members  of  congress,  the 
late  heads  of  departments  and  Mr.  Jefferson  himself — were 
present.  He  came  early,  in  order  to  be  there  to  receive  the 
President.     What  delicate  politeness  this  ! — 
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The  band  of  music  struck  up  Jefferson's  march  on  his 
entrance,  and  in  every  instance,  the  company  were  eager  to 
lavish  on  him  attention,  which  he  evidently  tried  to  elude. 

But  they  would  not  allow  him  to  play  a  secondary  part, 
but  throughout  the  evening  paid  him  the  most  distinguish- 
ing respect. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  entered,  thev  were  received 
with  the  same  enlivening  strains  and  happy  faces.  On  being 
led  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Madison  took  the 
offered  seat,  but  Mr.  Madison  turned  and  mingled  with  the 
company.  Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  personSj  than  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison.  The  ex-President  was  all  exhilaration,  his  face 
beaming  with  gladness.  The  President,  was  pale  and  spirit- 
less— absolutely  exhausted.  Some  one  remarked  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Jefferson.  "  Can  you  wonder  at.  that  ?  "  said 
he,  "  my  shoulders  have  just  been  freed  from  a  heavy  bur- 
then— and  his  just  laden  with  it," — and  as  he  said  it,  he 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as  if  to  show  how  free  he  felt 
them. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  woman  to  be- 
have with  more  propriety  than  the  new  Presidentess.  Such 
unassuming  dignity,  sweetness,  and  grace,  must  have  disarmed 
envy,  could  envy  have  entered  such  a  happy  circle. 

Her  tall  majestic  figure  made  her  conspicuous  even  in  the 
throng  of  elegantly  dressed  women,  that  crowded  round  her. 
Her  dress  was  a  robe  of  buff  colored  velvet — simply  made. 
A  rich  set  of  pearls  adorned  her  neck  and  arms — a  Parisian 
turban  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  bird  of  paradise  feathers, 
though  it  increased  her  height,  was  extremely  becoming. 
How  she  supported  herself,  in  this  suffocating  crowd,  was  in- 
conceivable— so  great  was  the  pressure  around  the  place 
where  she  stood — for  never  for  one  moment  did  she  sit, — 
when  the  manager  brought  her  the  first  number  in  the  dance, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  asked  she  smiling,  "  I  never 
dance."  "  Give  it  to  the  lady  next  you,"  replied  he.  "  No, 
no "  said  she,  that  would  look  like  partiality.  "  Then  I 
will,"  said  the  manager,  and  presented  it  to  her  sister.  This 
is  a  trifling  incident,  but  it  was  characteristic. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Jefferson  slipped  unperceived 
away.  Immediately  after  supper  the  President  and  his 
family  withdrew  and  the  Ball  soon  after  closed. 
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What  an  unusual  scene  had  this  day — this  evening  exhib- 
ited—  the  new  and  the  old  administration  even  happier 
than  the  President  that  assumed  power.  So  complete  was 
their  union,  that  they  seemed  to  be  identified,  in  principles, 
measures,  and  interest ;  and  instead  of  a  new,  it  appeared  but 
a  prolongation  of  the  late  administration.  Would  that  it 
were   possible  that  such  unanimity  could  always  continue. 

What  dignity  as  well  as  happiness  would  it  confer  in  our 
government.  g##### 


Lines 

On  a  Picture  representing  Dido  listening  to  the  Story 

of  JEneas. 

How  touchingly  in  that  soft  gaze, 

So  languid,  yet  intense, 

The  painter's  matchless  art  portrays 

Love's  silent  eloquence; 

How  sweetly  those  dark  eyes  reveal, 

What  only  Woman's  heart  can  feel. 

Though  proudly  bears  her  queenly  brow, 
The  royal  diadem ; 
The  blushes  on  her  cheek  that  glow, 
Those  eyes  that  softly  beam, 
Proclaim  the  mistress  of  a  throne, 
That  rebel  heart  no  more  her  own. 

In  vain  those  mantling  folds  are  thrown 
Above  her  bosom's  snowy  swell, 
And  vainly  would  the  broidered  zone 
Its  throbbing  pulses  quell, — 
Love  triumphs 'in  her  lips  and  eye, 
And  tells  his  own  sweet  history. 

Luxuriant  locks  of  gleaming  gold, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  snow, 
Escaping  from  their  jewel'd  fold, 
Play  round  her  marble  brow, 
And  with  their  silken  shade  enhance, 
The  softness  of  her  thrilling  glance. 
68 
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Young  hopes,  whose  cherished  memory  breath'd 

Of  early  joys'  return, 

Though  like  the  fading  garlands  wreathed, 

Around  a  funeral  urn  ; 

They  long  had  withered  on  her  breast, 

Cold  as  the  heart  they  once  had  bless'd. 

And  still  a  pensive  shade  appears, 

O'er  that  fair  brow  to  glide, 

Revealing  woman's  timid  fears, 

A  sovereign's  jealous  pride, 

And  sad  forebodings  blending  there, 

With  love  that  may  not  brook  despair. 

With  generous  sympathy  she  hears, 

The  story  of  distress, 

Her  dark  eye  glistening  with  the  tears 

Of  pitying  tenderness — 

Tears  with  Love's  new-born  image  blend, 

Alas  in  tears  that  love  must  end  ! 

More  constant  far  the  April  beam, 

That  tints  the  early  rose, 

Than  that  false  smile  beneath  whose  beam 

Thy  kindling  beauty  glows; 

Too  soon  that  treacherous  smile  withdrawn, 

Consigns  thy  trusting  heart  to  scorn. 

Too  soon  he  left  thee,  gentle  queen, 

As  all  who  love  are  left, 

With  broken  heart  and  altered  mien, 

Of  every  hope  bereft, 

Weary  of  life  and  misery, 

Un pitied  and  alone  to  die. 

What  lessons  might  thy  doom  impart, 

Thy  fatal  funeral  pyre, 

To  woman's  fond  and  trusting  heart, 

And  like  a  beacon  fire, 

From  earth's  false  idols  guard  her  love, 

And  guide  it  to  its  source  above. 
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Julia  Stuart  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  ;  but  if 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  nature  are  of  value,  if  virtue,  genius, 
modesty  and  beauty,  entitle  their  possessor  to  the  esteem  and 
favor  of  the  world,  then  young  Julia,  in  a  suit  of  russet, 
would  still  have  deserved  the  notice,  and  enjoyed  the  appro- 
bation of  the  good  and  the  discerning. 

Yet  as  incrustations    prevent   the   worth  and  brilliancy  of 
the  gem  from  being  fully  discovered,  so  poverty  conceals  many 
a  perfection  beneath  its  homely  covering  ;  but  beauty  when  set 
off  by  wealth,  like  the  diamond  enchased  in  gold,  is  an  object 
that  attracts  universal  admiration.     There  is  a  homage  which 
even  the  wisest  of  men  pay  to  personal  charms,  a  flattery  of 
the  eye   that  ever  attends   on  a   young   and  lovely   woman, 
which  in  spite  of  the  best  regulated  principles  and  affections, 
will  often  raise  in  her  mind  an  extravagant,  though  indefinite, 
idea  of  the  proud  fortune   and  perfect  felicity  to   which  she 
may  aspire.      She   sees  around  her  a  train  of  willing  slaves, 
whose  felicity  consists  in  being  permitted  to  worship  her,  and 
whose  professions  of  adoration  are  eternal ; — she  is  seated  in 
a  bower  of  pleasure   where   the  sweet  incense  of  flattery  is 
perfuming  the  air,  and  the  soft  voice  of  love  wooing  her  to  be 
blest  ;  and  she  has  but  to  extend  her  hand,  and,  at  her  plea- 
sure,  cull  the   fairest   plant   of  happiness.      IV o  wonder   she 
should  be  fastidious — no  wonder  she  should  pause   late,  and 
examine  long  before  making  a  final  selection  from  such  a  va- 
riety !     But  a  few  short  years  roll   away,  and  the   scene  is 
altered.     Lovers  have  fled,  and  flatterers  forgotten  her  ;  and 
awaking  as  from  a  delirium,  she  sees  herself  in  a  bleak  world, 
with  no  protection  from  the  storms,  and  no  prospect  before 
her  but  of  passing  an  useless  and  unhonored  old  age  in  soli- 
tary seclusion. 

Such  is  the  joyless  fate  of  many  a  once  celebrated  belle  ;  and 
were  there  not,  in  the  bosom  of  every  truly  delicate  female,  im- 
planted a  principle  of  constancy,  to  counteract  the  vanity  in- 
spired by  universal  admiration,  such  would  almost  always  be 
the  history  of  those  possessing  extraordinary  personal  perfec- 
tions. We  love  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  after  its  charms 
are  withered,  because  it  reminds  us  of  their  glowing  prime  ; 
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even  so  the  holy  constancy  of  woman  appeals  to  the  best 
sensibilities  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  makes  him  willingly 
cherish  and  support  the  being,  who  when  she  preferred  him 
to  all  his  rivals,  made  no  reservation  in  her  love  ;  and  nev- 
er since,  for  a  moment,  permitted  her  imagination  to  form  a 
scene  of  happiness  from  which  his  idea  was  excluded. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  which  to  liken  the  constancy 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  The  brilliant  star  that  comes  forth  in 
its  lone  loveliness  to  greet  us,  changes  its  station  ;  the  fair 
flower  that  expands  its  beauties  and  gives  forth  all  its  sweets 
to  the  sunny  day,  folds  up  its  blossoms  at  the  approach  of 
night  ; — the  gay  bird  that  charmed  us  with  its  summer  song, 
flies  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  but  the  affection  of  woman, 
when  once  truly  and  generously  bestowed  on  a  worthy  object, 
knows  no  change,  nor  darkness,  nor  winter.  It  is  an  ever 
blooming  flower,  and  the  only  one  transplanted  from  Eden 
which  endures  unimpaired,  the  chilling  and  corroding  climate 
of  our  selfish  world. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Julia  she  was  seated  on  a  green  decli- 
vity overlooking  the  wide  sea,  on  which  her  eye  was  resting, 
while  her  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  A  gigan- 
tic elm  threw  his  broad  arms  over  her  head  and  a  wild  rose 
bush  was  in  bloom  at  her  feet.  On  that  spot  she  parted  with 
her  lover.  It  was  there  she  met  him  for  the  last  time — there, 
.while  his  cheek  was  pressed  to  hers,  he  breathed  his  last  in- 
junction— "  Julia,  be  constant !  "  "  Julia,  be  constant  !  " — 
Every -thing  a  devoted  lover  can  wish  the  woman  of  his 
choice  to  be  is  comprised  in  that  short  exhortation. 

The  avarice  of  relations  had  separated  them.  They  al- 
leged her  youth,  but  his  poverty  was  the  true  reason  which 
induced  them  to  insist  on  his  taking  a  voyage  to  sea,  and 
endeavoring  to  push  his  fortune  abroad  before  they  consent- 
ed to  his  union  with  Julia. 

They  hoped  when  separated  she  would  forget  him, — that 
the  gay  crowds  who  were  eagerly  contending  for  her  favor 
would  divert  her  thoughts  ;  and  they  flattered  themselves  she 
wTould,  in  time,  consent  to  accept  some  wealthier  and  there- 
fore, in  their  estimation,  worthier  suitor. 

But  they  knew  not  the  soul  of  Julia.  Her  faith  had  been 
solemnly  given,  and  no  persuasions,  nor  arguments,  nor 
threats   could  induce  her   to  break  it.     Neither   was  it   her 
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faith   alone  that  fixed  her  resolution, — it  was  nature.     A  true 
woman  cannot  change  her  love. — 

She  is  slow  in  yielding  her  affections.  She "  would  be 
wooed  and  not  unsought  be  won/'- -but  when  intimate  ac- 
quaintance by  displaying  the  merits  of  her  lover,  has  confirm- 
ed her  esteem  ;  when  she  feels  assured  his  passion  is  sincere, 
and  intentions  honorable,  then  she  yields  her  heart  in  sweet 
confidence  to  his  truth,  her  understanding  relies  on  his  judg- 
ment, she  feels  a  trusting,  nay,  almost  sacred  dependence  on 
him,  and  for  her,  the  whole  earth  holds  not  his  equal. 

There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  moral  character  of  man. 
He  executes  his  loity  purposes  with  the  most  undaunted  per- 
severance,— he  endures  incredible  hardships,  and  surmounts 
appalling  difficulties — he  braves  death  in  a  thousand  forms; 
— he  even  meets  him  with  "  proud  hurrahs,"  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  glory,  or  at  the  bidding  of  duty  yields  up  his  ardent 
spirit  without  a  murmur.  This  woman  cannot  do.  She  was 
formed  to  inhabit  the  quiet  places  of  earth,  "  Home,  sweet 
home"  is  the  sphere  where  her  virtues  are  expanded,  her  tal- 
ents unfolded  and  her  character  perfected.  It  is  there  she 
shines  in  unclouded  lustre  ;  and  that  dear  place  receives  all  its 
purest  attractions,  its  holiest  recollections  from  the  constancy 
of  her  who  sits  within  its  walls,  and  who,  whether  her  hus- 
band enters  a  victor  or  an  exile  ;  in  prosperity,  or  adversity, 
still  faithfully  and  fondly  welcomes  him  ; — and  even  should 
he  be  fated  to  return  no  more,  his  image  still  lives  in  her  re- 
membrance, and  while  she  weeps  a  loss  which  the  world 
cannot  repair,  her  faith  is  his  best  monument. 

Julia,  often  meditated  the  return  of  her  lover,  she  did  not, 
at  first,  allow  a  doubt  of  his  safety  or  success  to  disturb  her. 
Possessing  one  of  those  cheerful  minds  which  can  derive  its 
chief  amusement  from  the  bright  things  of  creation,  she  loved 
to  ramble  far  into  the  green  wood,  to  climb  the  high  moun- 
tain, and  there  while  listening  to  the  varied  sounds  of  joy 
around  her,  she  would  picture  to  herself  the  situation  of  her 
absent  friend,  and  influenced  by  the  emotions  of  her  own 
happy   heart,  she   always    drew    it    with   a   flattering   pencil. 

This  propensity  to  view  every  object  on  the  sunny  side  is 
an  estimable  blessing,  and  one  which  heaven  seems  to  bestow 
only  on  a  favored  few.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
are  either  querulously  engaged  in  numbering  their  own 
grievances,  or  mischievously  employed  in   contriving  to  aug- 
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ment  those  of  others.  Yet  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  less  to 
be  coveted,  than  the  talent  of  creating  happiness,  and  a 
young  lady,  on  whom  nature,  or  education  (she  is  usually  in- 
debted to  both)  has  bestowed  such  a  dowry,  may  well  excite 
the  admiration  and  love  of  all  who  approach  her — and  blest 
will  be  his  life  who  shall  win  her.  As  time  rolled  along, 
however,  it  brought  moments  when  even  Julia,  felt  a  secret 
dread  of  some  impending  misfortune.  The  unbidden  tear 
would  tremble  in  her  eye,  and  a  chill  oppress  her  heart,  yet 
she  exerted  her  reason  to  banish  those  gloomy  presages. 
She  believed  such  phantasms  of  the  brain  usually  proceeded 
from  weakness;  and  that  of  all  the  mind's  ingenious  devices 
for  self  torture,  that  of  anticipating  evils  was  the  most  to  be 
avoided.  She  still  hoped  for  happy  days, — but  the  designs 
of  providence  are  inscrutable.  The  most  amiable  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  fortunate  : — the  fair  lily  will  droop  and  die, 
while  the  noxious  weed  springs  green  and  vigorous  beside  it. 
But  the  good  can  look  upward  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  and 
although  their  star  is  declining  here,  they  behold  a  horizon 
where  it  will  yet  glow  with  the  pure  splendor  of  perfect 
enjoyment. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  Julia,  as   she   seated   herself  be- 
neath the  tree  where  she  had  so  often  met  the  beloved  friend 
she  was  destined  to   meet  no  more.     The  sky  wTas  clear   as 
chrystal,    and    the    smooth    sea  spread  before    her  calm   as 
sleeping  infancy.      All   around  her  was   quietness  ;   but  there 
were    agonizing  thoughts  in  her  bosom  ,   and    her  fancy   was 
haunted  both  by  tender   and   terrible  recollections.      Yet  the 
first   burst  of  her  grief  was    over,    and    she   found   a    melan- 
choly pleasure,  in  dwelling  on  his  excellencies,  recalling  his 
sentiments,    and    in   endeavoring  to  register  in   her  memory 
every    particular,   of     their    last    conversation      She    would 
think  of  his  affection,  of  the  endearing  kindness  of  his  man- 
ner ; — she  could  see  the  expressive  glance  of  his  full  dark  eye 
as,  beaming   unutterable    things,   its   glance   met  hers — hear 
the   tone  of  his  voice,  softened  almost  to  feminine   sweetness 
while  he  spoke  the  vows  that  promised   her   happiness — and 
her  heart  palpitated — her  cheek  glowed — she  gazed  eagerly 
around  as  if  expecting  to   see    him    whose   living   image    was 
thus  present  to  her  imagination. 

But  his  death  came  over  her — she  had  heard  he  was    dead 
-—had  heard  it  too  from  one  in  whom  she  could  confide,  and 
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who  was  present  in  the  terrible  storm  in  which  he  perished. 
He  was  swept  overboard  when  the  sea  was  raging,  and  no 
assistance  could  be  rendered  him. 

Oh,  she  thought,  if  he  had  only  died  at  home — if  she  had 
been  permitted  to  have  attended  him — watched  beside  his 
bed,  and  listened  to  his  complaints — bound  his  throbbing 
temples,  and  held  the  reviving  cordial  to  his  parched  lips, 
heard  his  last  wishes,  his  last  broken  prayer  for  pardon  while 
her  own  heart  was  interceding  for  his  salvation — had  she  re- 
ceived his  last  sigh,  and  seen  him  laid  peacefully  in  his  kin- 
dred earth — in  some  hallowed  place  where  she  might  hope 
soon  to  rest  beside  him — Oh,  she  would  have  blessed  heaven, 
and  called  her  lot  comparative  happiness. 

Her  friends  exerted  their  eloquence  to  console  her  ;  but  ar- 
guments are  of  little  importance  in  allaying  grief.  No  deep 
seated  sorrow  wras  ever  yet  overcome  by  the  mere  force  of  rea- 
soning. Pity,  tenderness,  and  sympathy  must  bind  the  broken 
heart ;  and  those  who  would  comfort  real  mourners,  must  not 
attempt  to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  weeping — they  must 
weep  with  them.  This  sympathy  Julia,  did  not  find,  and 
therefore  she  retreated  to  solitude  where  she  could  indulge 
her  woe  without  interruption  or  restraint.  Had  she  posses- 
sed a  judicious  friend  who  would  kindly  and  imperceptibly 
have  drawn  her  from  her  sad  contemplations  she  might 
perhaps  have  been  saved,  might  have  lived  and  ornamented 
society. 

But  she  was  fast  sinking  beneath  the  pressure  of  un- 
divided sorrows.  For  some  time  however,  she  cherished  a 
trembling  hope  that  her  lover  had  escaped  the  billows  and 
would  yet  return  ;  weeks  and  months  passed  without  bringing 
any  intelligence,  and  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  forego  even 
this  shadow  of  a  hope.  It  was  her  last  feeble  reed  ;  she  knew 
not  how  much  she  depended  on  the  illusion,  till  it  broke  from 
her  grasp,  then  she  sunk  into  the  depths  of  despondency.  The 
strength  of  her  mind  decayed  with  her  declining  health  ;  that 
bright  exuberance  of  fancy  which  could  find  a  rose  in  every 
wilderness  was  clouded — that  buoyant  elasticity  of  spirits 
which  could  tread  in  air  whenever  earth's  path  became  rough 
and  thorny  was  subdued !  and  her  imagination,  that  had 
T}een  so  fertile  in  forming  scenes  of  pleasure,  was  now  busy 
in  imparting  a  deeper  shade  to  the  funeral  pall  of  her  happi- 
ness.    And  when  weak,  and  wan  and  melancholy,  she  still 
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sought  the  spot  where  she  parted  with   her  lover,   the  most 
fearful  images   would   mingle   themselves   with   the  recollec- 
tions of  his  fate.     He  had  died  in  an  unexpected   moment — 
had  been  torn  from  life  when  his  heart  was  warm  in  pursuit  of  its 
brightest  phantoms — when  his   mind,   instead   of  acquiescing 
in  the  award   of  providence,  was  filled   with  doubts,   dismay, 
and  dread,  perhaps  his  last  thoughts  had   been  given  to  her, 
and  the  name  of  "  Julia,"  trembled  on  his   tongue   when  he 
should  have  raised  a  cry  for  mercy. — She  saw  him  struggling 
with    the  stormy  waves,  now  buffeting  them  aside  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  now  relapsing  to   infant   weakness — 
every  effort  growing  shorter,  every   cry  fainter,  till   yielding 
to  the  fury  with  which  he  could  no  longer  contend,  he  slow- 
ly  sunk  through  the  dark  rushing  waters — stretched  out   and 
lifeless  as  the   mown  grass,   his   head   hung  listlessly   down, 
and  the  hand  that  had  so  often   pressed  hers,   fell  powerless 
beside  him,  and  his  face,  once  animated  with  health  and  gaiety, 
was  white   as  the  foam   of  the   ocean.     Yet   his   features  re- 
mained, but  they  were   not   long  to   be   distinguished.     The 
sea  monsters  gathered  round  their  prey.     She  saw  them  rise 
from  their  shining  beds :   she   saw  the   green   waves  crimson 
with  the  yet  uncurdled  blood  of  him  she  had  so  fondly  loved 
— she  shrieked  in  insupportable   agony,  and  starting  from  the 
ground,  rushed  towards  the   ocean,  as   if   to  snatch  him  from 
the  crush  of  their  terrible  jaws,  when  her  name  was  shouted 
by  a  well  known  voice — she  turned,  uttered  a  faint  exclama- 
tion and  sunk  senseless  in  the  arms  of  her  lover ! 

The  next  time  I  saw  them,  they  stood  before  the  altar.  An 
expression  of  mingled  love,  gratitude,  and  triumph  sat  on  the 
noble  features  of  the  bridegroom,  as  he  bowed  his  manly  head 
towards  his  trembling,  blushing  bride,  and  on  her  lips  sealed 
the  vows  the  holy  priest  had  just  recorded. 

Friends  were  congratulating — they  always  smile  when  for- 
tune is  propitious, — and  may  Julia  and  her  husband,  long 
enjoy  prosperity.  He  has  won  it  by  his  perseverance, — 
she  has  deserved  it  by  her  constancy. 
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The  Exiled  Jew's  Lament. 

Thou  art  gone,  my  cherished  and  beautiful  one, 

In  thy  youth,  and  thy  kindness,  and  innocence  gone. 

Alas,  my  daughter — alas,  for  thee  ; 

We  must  sink  thee  deep  in  the  tossing  sea. 

I  hoped,  in  the  stranger  land  afar, 
Thy  mild  look  would  be  my  guiding  star. 
I  watched  thy  face  if  thou  wept  or  smiled, 
And  made  thee  my  idol — my  beautiful  child. 

When  we  came  from  our  own  bright  mountain  land, 
Thy  mother  was  there,  with  her  smile  so  bland. 
Though  she  wept  as  she  gazed  on  the  vanishing  main, 
She  looked  upon  us,  and  was  cheerful  again. 

Oh,  clear  as  the  dawn  was  her  dark  blue  eye, 
But  she  faded,  like  tints  of  the  morning  sky, 
We  buried  thee,  Sarah,  beneath  the  wave, 
And  hither,  my  Rachel  1  bring  to  her  grave. 

God  of  thy  people,  have  pity  on  me, 

My  last  earthly  treasure  I  render  to  thee ; 

Thou  wilt  bring  from  the  deep  the  lost  lambs  of  thy  flock, 

And  establish  their  feet  upon  Israel's  rock. 

I  go  to  the  land  of  the  Gentile  away, 
A  lone  broken  exile,  Oh,  be  thou  my  stay, 
And  bring  thou  our  dust  unto  Zion  again, 
When  the  Shiloh  shall  come  over  Israel  to  reign. 

EVERALLIN. 


Suicide. 

The  temptations  that  assail  our  hearts — whence  do  they 
come  ?     It  is  easy  enough  to   follow  a  train  of  reasoning  to  its 
source,  but  the  involuntary  starts  of  the  imagination  are  in 
explicable. 
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I  recollect  the  first  time  I  was  assailed  with  the  tempt- 
ation to  commit  suicide.  I  was  about  nineteen,  and  had 
never  contemplated  death,  as  an  acquaintance  I  should 
choose  to  make,  except  through  a  vista  of  seventy  years. 
Seriously, — I  had  never  thought  of  dying,  only  I  knew  that 
I  might  not  live  always.  The  world  was  a  pleasant  place, 
and  I  had  a  pleasant  portion  for  my  share,  and  I  wondered 
when  I  heard  the  repining  of  those  who  had  found  it  all  bar- 
ren. It  will  never  be  thus  to  me  thought  I.  But  it  has 
been  thus. 

It  wTas,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  first  of 
the  month  probably,  as  it  was  a  very  warm  evening,  and  I 
was  fatigued.  I  had  been  at  a  gay  party,  and  had  danced 
with  the  fairest  girl,  my  favorite  one,  though  it  was  not  for 
her  beauty  I  loved  her.  But  the  dancing  and  excitement  of 
the  scene  had  completely  wearied  me,  and  when  I  threw  my- 
self in  my  own  arm  chair  beside  the  open  window,  and  looked 
out  on  the  clear,  calm  moonlight  scene.  I  recollect  I  thought 
what  blessed  things  rest  and  quiet  were,  and  what  fools  men 
were  to  relinquish  these  for  the  pleasure  of  being  squeezed 
and  elbowed  in  a  crowded  apartment,  suffocated  with  the 
heat,  bewildered  by  the  music,  and  half  blinded  with  the  lights. 
Such  thoughts  might  have  crossed  my  mind  before,  but  I 
never  felt  their  truth  till  that  moment.  And  as  I  looked  on 
the  moon  and  stars,  that  seemed  so  calm  and  beautiful,  only 
because  they  were  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's  pet- 
ty ambition,  I  felt  a  wish  that  thrilled  my  heart,  to  go  to  them 
and  be  at  peace. 

"  You  must  die  !  "  I  thought  I  heard  the  words  spoken, 
and  I  started  up. — I  was  not  frightened.  There  was  not,  at 
that  moment,  any  terrors  of  death  in  my  fancy ;  and  I  looked 
around  my  chamber,  where,  by  the  moon's  clear  light,  every 
object  was  revealed  as  plainly  as  at  noonday,  to  find  the 
speaker.  I  was  alone,  and  after  a  few  minutes  became  satis- 
fied the  voice  I  heard  was  in  the  depths  of  my  own  heart.  I 
sat  down  to  contemplate  death :  and  it  may  appear  strange  to 
those,  who  have  thought  of  it  only  under  the  terrifiying  as- 
pect of  a  sick  room,  and  the  coffin,  and  grave,  and  mourners, 
and  the  separation  from  all  we  love,  to  know  that  death  can 
ever  come,  to  those  who  possess  not  the  Christian's  hope,  in  a 
pleasant  guise.  It  did  appear  thus  to  me,  for  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  privileges  of  spiritual  beings,  how  they  could 
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be  happy  without  satiety,  and  gain  knowledge  without  being 
envied  or  obstructed,  and  travel  without  annoyance  or  fatigue. 
The  world  grew  darker,  and  the  sky  brighter,  as  I  pondered, 
till  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  best  to  die,  and 
almost  concluded  to  try  the  effect  of  an  ounce  of  opium  that 
very  night,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  that  seemed  to  dart 
directly  from  the  -sky,  for  I  could  discover  no  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  broke  the  chain  of  my  speculations,  and  1  actually 
shook  with  affright,  as  the  horrid  idea  of  self  murder  I  had 
been  forming  came  home  to  my  reason  and  conscience. 

It  was  some  months  after  this,  it  might  be  nearly  a  year, 
before  the  image  of  suicide  again  arose,  like  a  tempting  spirit 
on  my  imagination.  Not  but  that  the  thought  had  occurred 
though  I  resolutely  endeavored  to  drive  it  from  me.  I  made 
one  or  two  remarks  on  this  species  of  mental  hallucination, 
which  I  may  as  well  record  here.  They  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  the  moralist  and  metaphysician. — -In  tracing  the  operations 
of  my  own  mind,  I  can,  in  almost  every  instance,  feel  that  I 
was  not  prompted  by  any  selfish  wish  of  escaping  pain  or  sor- 
row here,  but  to  my  disappointment  in  the  pleasures  I  had  an- 
ticipated. Whenever  an  enjoyment  in  expectancy  was  be- 
fore me,  I  invested  it  with  the  brilliancy  of  my  own  fancy — 

but  alas,  for  the  reality  !  it  was  dull  as  S 's  puns,  and 

hlanlc  as  O 's  rhymes,  and  then  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  poor  miserable  world  and  life  were  ours.  Anoth- 
er observation  was,  that  these  misanthropic  thoughts  never 
obtruded  themselves  when  I  was  engaged  in  business  or  stud- 
ies ;  it  was  only  when  wearied  with  pleasures  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  quit  this  worthless  scene.  The  philanthropist  will  find 
from  this  confession,  new  motives  to  urge  on  the  young  the 
advantages  as  well  as  necessity  of  having  something  useful 
to  do.  The  desire  to  live  in  idleness  never  should  be  fos- 
tered in  the  young.  They  should  never  hear  it  counted 
among  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman  or  lady,  that  he  or  she 
could  afford  to  live  without  exertion.  We  should  teach  that 
it  is  the  perfection  of  happiness  to  be  active  ;  only  as  some 
kinds  of  labor  are  less  congenial  with  particular  minds,  the 
privilege  of  choosing  our  occupation,  and  prosecuting  it  with 
all  the  helps  we  may  desire,  is  the  highest  blessing  wealth 
bestows  on  its  possessor — excepting  that  of  doing  good  to 
others. 

I  could  tell  a  long  history  of  temptations,  and  the  varied 
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feelings,  which,  without,  any  real  change  of  condition,  at   one 
time  made   life  seem  a  boon   an  angel  might  covet,  and  at 
others,  a  curse  from  which  a   demon   would  shrink.     But  I 
will   only  relate   the   last  struggle.     I  had   passed  a  brilliant 
winter ;    balls,  routs,  dinners,  plays,  operas,  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  that  comet-like  rapidity  with  which   Fashion 
goes  on  when  her  whirl  is  at  the   outset,  accelerated  by  the 
excitement  of  what  is  popularly  termed  a  rage.      In  the  pres- 
ent case  there  had  been  quite  a  sensation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  the  efForts'made  by  some  of  our  fashionables 
to  entertain  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  and  the  rage  had   been 
continued  by  the   arrival,  at  suitable   intervals,  of  some  ex- 
quisites from  other  cities,  particularly  New   York   and  Balti- 
more, with  now  and  then  a  distinguished  senator  or  politician 
from  Philadelphia  and  Washington.     Towards  the  last  of  the 
season,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  ingenuity  which  had  been 
striving  to  throw  somewhat  of  novelty  over  the   same   hack- 
neyed amusements,  must  have  become   exhausted,   and   give 
up  the  attempt  in  despair, — at  least,  I  certainly  was  in  despair, 
and  regarded  every  new  fete  as  a  plague  from  which  I  should 
have   been  glad  to  have   escaped  at  the   risk  of  encountering 
the  Cholera  Morbus  ;  at  this  time  there  arrived  in  our  city 
a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies,  with  his  two  daughters 
and  ward.     The  gentleman  was  reputed  immensely   rich,   as 
all  are  who  come  from  the  West  Indies,  and  his  ward   was 
'  said  to  be  heiress  to  a  fortune  of  millions.     Yes,   millions  at 
first,  but  afterwards  this  indefinite  rumor  was   qualified  ;  and 
two   millions   only   assigned   as  her  fortune  ;  even  this  sum 
was  gradually    diminished   by   the   envious,  till   at   last   some 
doubted    whether   she   were   really   worth   one    million ;  but 
these  were  of   course,    your    scrutinizing  calculating    char- 
acters,   who  have    always   in    their  mouths   that   antiquated 
proverb,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glistens." 

For  myself  I  never  doubted  that  the  lady  was  worth  two 
millions,  and  I  hoped,  rather  belived,  her  fortune  exceeded 
that  estimate.  She  was  tolerably  pretty  too,  had  languishing 
black  eyes,  and  raven  tresses,  which  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance of  her  complexion,  that  had  indeed  a  little  too  much 
of  le  noir, — but  then  a  brunette  face  will  last  an  age.  There 
was  small  chance  that  hers  would  fade)  and  your  blonde 
beauties  soon  tarnish.  I  swore  vehemently  she  was  beautiful, 
till  I  thought  so,  and  I  tried  to  love  her,  till  I  suceeded.     It 
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was  not  entirely  a  mercenary  passion.     She  was  an  orphan, 
and  1  pitied  her,  and  intended  to  be  a  kind   protector  to  her 
youth,  to    insruct  her,  to  love    her,    and  take  care  of    her 
money.    So  I  offered  myself,    and  she    referred  me  to  her 
guardian.      He,  after   hearing  what  I  had  to   propose,  asked 
me  if  I  had  the  means,   separate   from   my   father's   fortune, 
of  supporting  an  establishment.      It    was   a  simple    question, 
but  it   perplexed    me   to  answer.     I    had  thought   more    of 
her    money   than   my   own,    and   I    knew   that     my     father, 
though  accounted  a  rich  man,  expended  nearly  all  his  income, 
and  could  not,  and  would  not,  allow  me  at  that  early  age,   to 
support  a  splendid  establishment.     "  Perhaps,  young  gentle- 
man,"  said  the   cool   guardian,  "you  are   calculating   on  the 
fortune  of  my  ward.     I  know  that  your  Yankee  partiality  for 
rich  and  distinguished  strangers,   usually  endows  every  adven- 
turer with  riches  and  talents.     It  is  a  very  convenient  weak- 
ness   for    us    foreigners,  but  in  this  case,  I  should  act  dis- 
honorably   to    take    the  advantages  from  it  which   I  might. 
My  ward  has  no  fortune,  only  one   thousand  pounds  ;  but  as 
her   father  was  a  particular   friend  of  mine,   she   shall   have 
sufficient  to  support  her,  while  I  live.     If  you  love  her,   and 
wish  to  marry  her,  and  I  can  feel   assured  you   will   provide 
for  her  as  liberally  as  I  do,  I  will  give  my  consent." 

What  could  I  say  ?  What  did  I  say  ? — No  matter — I  got 
off,  and  got  home,  and  sat  down  to  consider  of  my  ways. 
All  the  follies  of  the  winter,  the  precious  time  I  had  spent  in 
the  round  of  those  amusements,  that  had  not  amused  me ; 
the  absurd  ideas  I  had  adopted,  because  they  were  current 
with  the  fashionable  ;  but  more  than  all,  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports and  false  statements,  by  which  the  world  supports  its 
favorites,  or  condems  its  victims,  seemed  spread  out  as  on  a 
map  or  chronological  table  ;  and  I  easily  traced  my  own 
course.  It  had  been  fantastic  enough  ;  I  had  followed  in  the 
train  of  pleasure  while  it  had  seemed  as  much  drudgery  as 
the  tread  mill,  and  though  I  knew  the  general  falsity  of  ru- 
mor and  of  appearances,  I  had  on  the  truth  of  such  delusions 
staked  my  chance  of  happiness  for  this  life.  More  than  this, 
I  had  endeavored,  and  I  fancied  successfully,  to  inte/est  the 
heart  of  another  in  my  plan,  and  now  should  I  prove  my- 
self such  a  selfish  villain,  as  the  desertion  of  her  would  stamp 
me  ?  There  would  be  none  to  commiserate  me,  for  though 
a  mercenary  marriage  may  be  sometimes  perpetrated   among 
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us,  yet  it  is  no  subject  for  boasting;  and  to  break  ofTtbe  ne- 
gotiation at  the  point  it  had  reached,  would  subject  me,  I 
well  knew,  to  a  torrent  of  gossip  and  censure.  Ridicule 
and  reproach  alike  awaited  me,  if  I  did  not  marry  ;  if  I  did — 
why  a  life  of  expedients,  with  a  wife  who  would  be  power- 
less to  aid  me,  or  understand  me,  for  I  now  saw  clearly  that 
her  education  had  not  been  such  as  I  should  approve  if  her 
expected  fortune  had  not  been  allowed  to  atone  for  many 
deficiencies.  To  be  brief,  I  would  not  marry  her — I  dared 
not  desert  her,  for — I  will  make  a  clear  breast  of  it, — I  had 
hinted  my  success  with  the  young  lady,  to  so  many,  and  had 
assumed  high  airs  in  consequence  of  her  millions ;  and  I 
knew  that  these  were  devices  which  return  to  plague  the  in- 
ventor. Besides,  the  season  was  almost  over,  and  the  de- 
lightful excitement  it  must  afford  my  fashionable  friends  to 
dissect  my  reputation,  would  be  a  temptation  irresistible.  I 
should  be  called  a  designing  and  dangerous  man.  Mothers 
would  censure  me  ;  daughters  cut  me ;  aunts, — and  the 
thoughts  threw  me  into  a  perspiration  ;  for  I  had  always  been 
the  favorite  of  the  elderly  maidens, — consign  me  to  perdition. 
I  could  not  endure  this  quizzing,- and  so  I  deliberately  went 
out  at  twelve  at  night,  and  purchased  at  several  apothecaries' 
shops,  and  in  small  quantities,  that  my  purpose  might  not  be 
suspected,  sufficient  laudanum  to  kill  a  dozen,  and  then,  lock- 
ing my  chamber,  I  drank  the  whole. 

It  was  not  till  after  I  had  swallowed  it,  that  the  certainty  I 
must  really  die,  in  order  to  become  dead,  wras  made  clear. 
It  was  then,  as  I  may  say,  palpable.  O,  my  agony  of  mind  ! 
I  would  have  given  the  whole  universe  to  have  had  the  powTer 
of  freeing  myself  from  that  opium.  I  wTould  have  accepted  life 
on  any  terms  of  humiliation  and  misery  ;  only  I  could  not 
endure  the  imputation  of  that  cowardice,  which  summoning 
assistance  then,  would  fix  on  me.  I  am  persuaded  there  is 
no  judge,  so  stern  as  our  own  consciences,  no  penalty  of 
crime  so  severe  as  the  confession  that  we  have  clone  foolishly 
and  wickedly  ;  and  that  of  those  who  commit  suicide,  and 
have  an  interval  of  reflection,  between  the  means  and  the 
end,  there  are  not  one  in  ten,  but  would,  if  they  could,  re- 
call what  they  have  done. 

What  I  should  have  done  (it  makes  my  blood  freeze,  and 
my  arteries  rigid,  to  think  of  my  feelings,)  I  cannot  say. 
Happily  for  me,  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  slept  in  the  next 
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chamber,  was  awakened  by  the  tooth  ache,  heard  my  groans, 
and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  me  to  open  the  door,  and 
explain  the  cause  of  my  distress.  In  ten  minutes,  my  apart- 
ment was  filled  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
tears  and  terrors.  The  doctor  was  summoned  in  quick  time, 
though  I  repeatedly  assured  them  all,  I  was  willing  to  die, 
and  I  would  die  !  nevertheless,  I  blessed  the  sight  of  the 
doctor,  and  his  stomach  pump  ;  and  bless  them  I  shall,  to 
the  end  of  my  days  ;  for  every  body  thought,  I  was  saved 
against  my  will,  and  were  so  fearful,  in  pity  to  my  poor 
mother,  of  driving  me  desperate  again,  by  any  allusions  to 
the  heiress,  that  I  have  scarcely  heard  her  name,  from  that 
day  to  this. 

H. 
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Yes,  sleep,  thou  lovely  one — 
We  would  not  rouse  thee  from  thy  soft  repose  ; 

Thy  race  is  smoothly  run, 
And  thou  hast  tasted  life,  nor  drained  its  woes. 

Thy  life  was  like  the  flower, 
That  lifts  its  smiling  head  to  charm  our  way; 

But  ere  one  little  hour 
Untimely  winds  have  scattered  it  away: 

Or  rather  like  the  drop, 
That  on  the  rose's  leaf  a  diamond  glows — ■ 

The  sun  hath  scorched  it  up — 
Fairer,  and  yet  more  fleeting  than  the  rose. 

So  young,  and  yet  to  die! 
So  loved  and  lovely,  yet  the  spoiler's  prey  ! 

In  health  now  bounding  by, 
And  now  a  cold  and  voiceless  form  of  clay. 

Even  such  is  human  life  ; 
Its  promises  are  but  the  meteor's  flame, 

And  sorrows,  cares,  and  strife, 
The  toil  for  shining  dust,  or  shadowy  fame, 
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These  round  the  sum  of  years, 
And  shall  we  grieve  for  those  who  'scape  their  chain  ? 

And  shower  our  selfish  tears, 
And  wish  heaven's  dearest  charge  on  earth  again  ? 

No, — rest,  thou  hnppy  one, 
And  angels  guard  thy  deep  and  pure  repose, 

Thy  race  is  smoothly  run, 
And  thou  hast  tasted  life,  nor  known  its  woes. 


My  Aunt's  Letter. 

JY Parsonage  House. 

My  dear  Fanny, — When  you  made  me  that  pleasant  vis- 
it last  summer,  I  promised  you  to  spend  one  of  our  long  au- 
tumn evenings  in  giving  you  some  account  of  my  early  life, 
that  you  might  find  out  the  secret  of  my  cheerfulness  and 
contentment. 

When  I  can  first  recollect,  T  was  the  only  child  of  devoted 
parents — they  had  lost  several  other  children  in  infancy.  I 
was  their  all,  and  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  fondness.  They 
did  not  (for  they  could  not,)  do  much  for  my  intellectual  or 
moral  cultivation  ;  but,  they  sent  me  to  school,  where  I 
learned  the  common  things  that  all  girls  are  taught  in  these 
days,  and  nothing  more.  I  was  nicely  dressed  and  tenderly 
treated  ;  and  I  was  happy  sometimes,  but  often  discontented 
because  others  had  things  that  I  had  not,  and  did  things  I 
could  not  do. 

When  at  home  I  often  wanted  employment,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  companions  of  my  own  age,  and  sometimes  gave 
way  to  a  fretfulness  of  temper  which  made  my  mother  un- 
comfortable as  well  as  myself.  But,  on  the  whole,  my  child- 
hood and  youth  were  happy,  at  least  free  from  any  misfor- 
tune, until  I  reached  my  eighteenth  year. 

Our  family  residence  was  a  flourishing  village,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  it  was  visited  by  an  autumnal  fever. 
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Suddenly,  in  a  single  week,  both  my  parents  were  taken  from 
health  and  enjoyment  to  a  silent  grave.  The  blow  was  a 
thunderbolt.  I  had  never  once  had  such  a  thought  enter  my 
heart.  I  was  sailing  down  the  current  of  prosperity  and 
dreamed  not  that  the  cataract  was  near.  When  I  had  wept 
until  the  fountain  of  tears  was  exhausted,  and  slept  to  re- 
fresh my  worn  frame — I  asked  myself,  Where  was  I  to  go  ? 
What  was  I  to  do  ? 

A  kind  neighbor  came  to  my  relief,  and  took  me  from  my 
desolated  home  to  her  own  dwelling — here  1  passed  weeks  in 
silent  suffering.  I  seldom  spoke  except  a  monosyllable  in 
answer  to  some  enquiry.  I  never  went  abroad,  1  did  not 
even  seek  the  relief  of  needle-work  or  domestic  employment 
of  any  kind.  My  heart  was  occupied  with  its  sad  privation 
— my  thoughts  in  wandering  over  the  past.  I  had  not  the 
resource  of  intimate  friends  of  my  own  age.  My  mother  had 
been  so  much  more  indulgent  to  me  than  any  of  my  com- 
panions, that  I  had  attached  myself  more  peculiarly  to  her  than 
to  any  other  individual.  And  her  habit  of  doing  all  my  work 
for  me,  and  providing  for  all  my  wants  in  anticipation,  had 
left  me  without  care  for  the  future  or  occupation  for  the  pres- 
ent hour.  These  attentions  did  not  produce  the  intended 
enjoyment  while  they  were  in  exercise,  and  they  left  me  in 
a  condition  of  wretched  helplessness  and  inanity,  when  they 
were  withdrawn.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  thus  of  my  mother, 
for  indeed  1  loved  her ;  but  I  promised  to  write  for  your  use, 
and  I  must  tell  the  whole  truth. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Treadwell,  the  gentleman  at  whose 
house  I  resided,  informed  me  in  a  kind  manner,  that  it  was 
ascertained  my  father  had  died  insolvent.  That  his  stock  in 
trade,  house  and  furniture,  must  be  disposed  of  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  creditors.  This  was  a  new  blow — we  had  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort — I  never  questioned  the  means,  and  sup- 
posed I  must  have  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  support. 

There  was  something  in  the  thought  of  dependence,  of  be- 
coming burdensome  to  those  I  had  no  natural  claim  upon, 
which  excited  a  new  feeling  in  me — it  roused  my  pride — my 
grief  was  for  a  time  quelled,  and  my  mind  elevated  to  the  ef- 
fort of  thought. 

My   first  determination   was,   that  I  ought   not  to  remain 
where  I  was.     Those  who  sheltered  me  were  kind,  but  they 
were  not  rich,  and  they  had  numerous  dependents.     The  on- 
70 
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ly  relative  I  had  was  my  mother's  mother.  She  lived  in  a 
remote  New  England  township,  on  a  farm  of  which  she  and 
an  unmarried  son  were  the  joint  proprietors.  I  had  visited 
her  with  my  parents,  but  our  visits  had  been  short,  and  not 
interesting  to  me.  My  grandmother's  old  fashioned  manners, 
her  snuff-box  and  spectacles,  had  no  charm  for  my  imagina- 
tion. I  contrasted  her  bare  floors  and  wooden  chairs  with 
the  carpeted  and  cushioned  home  I  was  accustomed  to.  My 
wayward  habits  and  childish  petulance  had  displeased  her, 
although  she  really  loved  me  as  her  conduct  proved. 

The  day  after  I  learned  the  extent  of  my  misfortune,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  my  grandmother. 

Dear  Caroline, — A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Treadwell  informing  me  that  your  father  and  mother  are 
dead.  My  heart  is  almost  broken  when  I  think  of  it — I  shall 
soon  follow.  I  shed  more  tears  for  you  than  for  myself. 
Trust  in  God,  my  dear  child.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?  You  must  come  and  live  with  me.  Your 
uncle  will  go  for  you  as  soon  as  it  is  sleighing.  Our  home  is 
different  from  Ithica,  but  we  shall  love  you,  and  we  are  as 
near  heaven  where  your  parents  are,  as  any  part  of  the 
world.  Read  your  Bible.  Pray  for  resignation  and  you 
will  be  comforted. 

This  from  your  loving  grandmother, 

HEPZIBAH    CUSHING. 

This  letter  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts — in  the  hours 
of  my  prosperity  the  thought  of  going  to  reside  with  my 
grandmother,  would  have  filled  me  with  dismay,  but  now  I 
felt  very  indifferent  where  I  was,  so  that  I  was  not  in  any 
other  person's  way  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  I  was  bur- 
densome in  a  house  where  all  had  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tion in  serving  and  pleasing  each  other,  where  each  hour  was 
given  to  diligent  industry,  and  where  there  was  no  superfluity 
to  bestow  upon  an  idler  like  myself,  I  resolved  I  would  do  as 
those  around  me  did — that  I  would  work  every  day.  At  first, 
I  was  unhandy  in  household  matters,  but  the  girls  were  pleas- 
ed to  have  me  share  their  occupations  and  instructed  and  as- 
sisted me.  Mrs.  Treadwell  furnished  me  sewing  and  knitting 
for  such  hours  as  were  not  occupied  in  active  business.  1 
wras  a  new  creature.    I  did  not  forget  the  change  in  my  condi- 
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tion — every  day,  almost  every  hour  furnished  its  fond  recollec- 
tion, its  sad  sense  of  privation,  but  my  mind  was  enlarging. 
I  was  learning  that  active  duty  is  the  refuge  of  affliction.  My 
grandmother's  letter  had  reminded  me  of  my  Bible,  and  I  read 
therein  comfort  for  the  afflicted.  My  daily  lessons  in  the 
good  book,  and  my  daily  efforts  gave  me  quiet  sleep,  to 
which  I  had  been  a  stranger  since  my  misfortune. 

About  New-Year  my  uncle  came  for  me.     I  took  leave  of 
my  kind  friends  with  many  tears — I  cast  a  lingering  look  at 
my  early  home,   and    left  it  with  inexpressible   sadness.     I 
went  for  the  last  time    to  the  graves  of  my  parents,  and  wept 
in  bitterness  of  spirit.     But  I  turned  away  with  high  resolves. 
I  determined  to  lead  a  new  life — to  devote  my  first  affections 
to   my  heavenly  Father — my   powers  of  mind  and  body  to 
virtue  and  usefulness.     I  knew  that  I  had  many  difficulties  to 
conquer.     I  was   conscious   of  ignorance   on  many   essential 
points — sensible  of  a   fastidious   taste  about   trifles  which   I 
knew  would  be  continually  violated  in  the  home  I  was  about 
to  repair  to.     I  knew  likewise  that  there  was  no  other  place 
where  I  had  a  natural  claim,  and  I  had  read  in  the  good  book 
that  our   heavenly  friend   had   not  where  on  earth  to  lay  his 
head — that  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of  friends  in  a  hum- 
bler condition   and   performed  the   most  menial  office  for  his 
followers.     Should   I   not   be   willing   to   take  the  cup  which 
my   Father  had   given   me  ?     Perhaps   my  religious   feeling 
was   stronger  because   my  heart  was  not  otherwise  occupied, 
and   the   subject  was  in  some  measure  new.     My  parents  ob- 
served the  common  institutions  of  society  but  were  never  much 
engaged  in  religion  and  never  gave  me  much  instruction  upon 
the   subject.     I  had  resorted  to  it  voluntarily  as  the  support 
of  my  weakness.     I  had  felt  the  world  to  be  a  wilderness  and 
I  sought  a  brighter  prospect — nor   did   I  seek   vainly — every 
day  offered  some  new  incentive  to  duty — every  circumstance 
pointed  to  a  dependence   on   God's   mercy  as  crowning  my 
own  efforts — my  renewed  energy  of  mind  seemed  to  me  like 
a  new   creation — like   the   dawn   of  a  new   day  which  shed 
light  on  every  thing  before  me — and,  if  it  showed  clouds  in 
the  distance  and  obstructions  in  the  path,  it  disclosed  likewise 
a   thousand   objects   for   effort  and   attainment.     There  is  an 
inward   peace,  a  security   of  happiness,  in   those   who  have 
suffered  and  submitted,  that  is  not  known  to  the  children  of 
unmingled  prosperity. 
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I  carried  to  my  Grandmother's  home  nothing  but  my  wear- 
ing  apparel  ;   I  went  a  humble  dependent  on  her  bounty,  but 
I  went   with    a  sacred  determination  that  no  hour  should  pass 
without  devotion   to  her   happiness  and  to  the  comfort  of  all 
her  household.      My  reception  was  affectionate — she  had  not 
forgotten  my  early  habits  and  had  arranged  for  my  reception 
all   the   little  conveniences  she  could  command.      I  could  not 
forget  at  once  many  of  the  luxuries  of  which  I  was  deprived 
— but    I    checked    the    sighs    which    arose    for    them,    and 
named  them   not.     I  changed  my  hours  of  rising  and  retiring 
at   once,  for  I  found  I  should  interfere  with  my  grandmother 
if  I  did  not,   and   I  felt  I  had  no  right   to  do  it.     At  nine  the 
chapter  and  evening  prayer  were  read  ;  the  family  retired  im- 
mediately to  rest  and  rose  one  hour  before  it  was  light  in  the 
winter.     My  uncle  foddered  his  cattle  and  prepared  to  go  to 
the  woods.      Our  only  domestic  milked   the  cows  and  busied 
herself  in   the  kitchen.     My  grandmother  resorted  to  spin- 
ning  on   the   little   wheel   by  the   fire-light  until  the  day  en- 
abled her  to  pursue  the  domestic  occupations  she  delighted  in. 
With  pride  and  pleasure  she  showed  me  her  household  linen 
manufactured  by  her  own  fingers,  and  added  with  satisfaction 
she   should   have   a   new   object  in   preparing   some   for  me 
against   I  became  a   housekeeper.     She   offered  to  show  me 
how  to  spin,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  and  made  it  a  part  of 
my  daily  occupation.     Books  in  this  region  were  very  scarce. 
I  had   brought   a  few  with   me  which  I  read  often,  and  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  procure   such  as  were  valuable,  but 
was    unable   to  occupy   much  time  in  that  way  ;  and  the  long 
days  of  spring  came  and  found  me  with  very  little  to  do. 

The  establishment  was  so  small,  and  the  members  of  it  so 
uniformly  industrious,  that  there  w7as  literally  no  place  for 
me  to  fill.  The  consciousness  of  this  made  me  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful ;  and  I  cast  about  me  to  discover  an  object  on  which  my 
time  and  thoughts  could  bestow  themselves.  Nothing  ap- 
peared but  instructing  a  district  school — the  only  kind  of 
school  required  in  a  remote  place  like  the  one  I  inhabited. 
The  school  near  us  had  an  established  teacher.  I  could  not 
interfere  with  her,  and  was  obliged  to  make  application  at 
some  miles  distant  from  my  grandmother's  dwelling. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  to  you  all  the 
peculiar  modes  of  living  at  this  place.  They  were  forced 
upon   my   observation   by   a   custom   prevailing   that   the  in- 
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structer  should  "  board  around "  as  it  is  called.  That  is 
board  a  short  period  in  each  family  who  sent  children  to 
the  school — the  length  of  time  regulated  by  the  number  of 
scholars  sent.  This  you  will  perceive  obliged  me  to  stay  the 
longest  in  the  houses  where  there  were  most  children  and  of 
course  where  there  was  the  most  work  to  do,  and  the  least 
time  to  make  the  school  Ma'am  comfortable.  Should  I  de- 
scribe only  a  small  part  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  and 
petty  vexations,  incident  to  this  condition  it  would  be  very  tire- 
some to  a  young  lady  of  your  city  habits — it  was  sufficiently 
distressing  to  me  I  assure  you,  and  I  many  times  resolved  dur- 
ing the  six  months  I  had  engaged  to  keep  school  that  it  should 
be  my  last  experiment  of  the  kind.  Various  and  numerous  as 
the  trials  were,  I  preserved  a  tolerable  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness. I  reflected  that  small  as  my  compensation  was,  it 
would  yet  preserve  me  from  encroaching  on  the  narrow  means 
of  my  aged  relative  for  that  year ;  and,  that  when  my  noisy 
and  troublesome  scholars  were  left  behind  and  my  various 
and  unquiet  homes  abandoned — I  could  comfort  and  cheer 
my  good  grandmother  there  at  the  dreary  season  of  the  year. 
There  was  too  a  real  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  daily 
duty,  and  consciousness  that  I  was  doing  something  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  improvement  in  vir- 
tue and  knowledge.  There  were  among  my  scholars  some 
that  I  loved  and  who  seemed  to  love  me — these  I  taught 
with  double  pleasure. 

'■At  the  close  of  my  school  it  was  visited  by  the  committee 
and  the  minister  ;  the  latter  was  your  uncle. — I  had  never 
seen  him  before,  as  I  spent  the  Sundays  with  my  grandmother, 
and  my  school  was  not  near  his  residence.  He  was  then  ten 
years  younger  than  he  now  is,  but  I  do  not  perceive  much 
difference  in  him  in  other  respects.  He  had  the  same  quiet 
gentle  manner  ;  he  spoke  with  kindness,  and  made  many  in- 
quiries of  the  children,  such  as  discovered  a  sincere  concern 
for  their  religious  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement.  He 
told  me  he  should  have  called  before  to  see  the  school,  but 
had  been  absent  most  of  the  summer  for  his  health.  When 
the  children  dispersed  he  walked  home  with  me,  commended 
my  exertions,  and  congratulated  me  upon  my  success  in  im- 
proving the  children.  This  was  done  without  the  least  ex- 
travagance, but  in  a  way  that  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
me.     To  be  commended  by  one  who  understood  my  efforts 
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seemed  a  reward  I  had  hardly  expected,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  refinement  in  his  appearance  and  in  every  thing  he 
said  entirely  beyond  any  thing  I  had  met  with  since  my 
change  of  abode.  Now  do  not  think  I  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  it  was  not  so — I  thought  of  him  as  a  superior  being, 
but,  identified  him  not  with  myself,  considered  him  as  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  me,  and  bade  him  farewell  gratefully, 
but  without  the  hope  of  a  farther  acquaintance. 

My  grandmother's  abode  looked  particularly  cheerless  on 
the  cloudy  November  day  that  I  returned  to  it.  I  did  feel 
some  inward  murmuring  at  my  altered  lot,  but  I  did  all  I  could 
to  check  it.  I  tried  to  go  away  from  myself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  to  think  continually  of  how  I  could  promote  her  com- 
fort in  little  things.  I  made  her  winter  garments  for  her — I 
had  borrowed  some  books  which  I  read  aloud  for  her  enter- 
tainment. I  persuaded  her  to  walk  out  with  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  asked  for  the  history  of  her  early 
life. 

In  a  short  time  a  cousin  of  my  grandmother's  came  to 
make  her  a  visit,  she  was  a  woman  of  sixty  years,  and  brought 
with  her  an  unmarried  son  about  thirty.  Cousin  Comstock 
was  a  neat  snug  looking  old  lady  who  wore  a  mob-cap  and  a 
black  silk  gown  and  told  my  grandmother  a  great  many  of 
her  domestic  experiences — the  exploits  of  her  grand  chil- 
dren, the  industry  of  her  family,  and  the  country  news  for  a 
dozen  miles  around  her  abode. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  entertainment  of  cousin  Josiah 
fell  principally  upon  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no 
one  thing  in  common  between  us,  and  of  course,  I  was  entire- 
ly at  a  loss  where  to  begin — but  he  was  good  at  interroga- 
tories and  I  could  answer  questions  such  as,  "  How  fur  off  is 
the  place  you  cum  from  ?"  &c.  His  image  is  still  so  fresh  in 
my  mind  that  I  must  describe  him.  He  was  tall,  at  least 
six  feet,  excessively  bony,  and  with  enormous  hands  and  feet. 
His  complexion  had  been  light,  but  was  exceedingly  weather- 
beaten  ;  his  eyes  a  faded  grey,  and  his  brows  and  eye- 
lashes so  near  the  color  of  his  skin,  that  at  a  short  distance 
you  scarcely  perceived  he  had  any  at  all.  His  hair  was 
originally  an  orange-carrot  color,  but  by  dint  of  combing  with 
a  black  lead  comb,  it  had  become  streaked  with  a  darkish 
hue.  His  mouth  discovered  plainly  the  long  and  diligent  use 
of  the  indian  weed,  of  which  a  competent  supply  was  occa- 
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sionally  disclosed  as  he  spoke.  Of  his  nasal  tone  and  drawl- 
ing utterance — his  shocking  awkwardness  of  position  and  mo- 
tion, his  continual  questions  about  nothing,  I  cannot  give  an 
adequate  idea.  I  did  indeed  retire  to  my  own  little  apartment 
several  times  during  the  visit  and  take  a  hearty  laugh.  After 
two  or  three  days  they  departed,  but  not  so  the  impression 
made. 

Cousin  Comstock  invited  me  to  come  with  my  grandmother 
to  return  the  visit,  but  I  secretly  resolved  that  nothing  short 
of  a  high  duty  should  take  me  under  the  roof  with  this  car- 
icature of  humanity  again.  About  two  months  after  this 
visit,  when  the  sleighing  became  fine,  who  should  arrive 
very  unexpectedly  but  cousin  Josiah.  I  was  just  reading 
one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  to  my  grandmother,  and  I 
was  provoked  to  be  interrupted  ;  as  well  as  surprised.  He 
did  look  even  uglier  than  before,  his  complexion  had  been 
heightened  by  the  wind,  and  seemed  almost  to  match,  his 
hair  ;  and  his  attire  was  a  new  suit  made  of  the  wool  of  his 
own  sheep  ;  rather  unsuccessfully  colored,  shaded  and  spotted. 
We  had  had  our  evening  meal,  but  I  went  out  to  assist  in 
getting  something  for  him.  During  my  absence,  he  informed 
the  old  lady,  that  his  mother  and  he  had  concluded  it  was 
about  time  he  should  get  married,  and  they  both  thought 
that  her  granddaughter,  was  about  the  nicest  girl  they  had 
seen.  He  had  determined  the  first  sleighing  to  come  over, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  it  as  much  as  three 
weeks  ago,  but  they  did  not  keep  a  sleigh,  and  it  was  a  little 
too  far  to  come  on  horseback  in  cold  weather. 

My  grandmother  was  astonished,  and  displeased,  and 
made  scarcely  any  reply,  but  after  his  tea  was  over,  and  he 
had  drank  a  mug  of  cider,  and  warmed  himself,  he  remarked 
to  her,  that  he  wanted  a  chance  to  see  me  a  few  minutes. 
My  grandmother  then  retired  and  took  her  seat  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  then  he  disclosed  his  plan,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence of  success — at  the  same  time  laying  his  tawny  hand 
upon  my  own,  from  which  I  shrunk  with  the  shudder  that 
follows  the  touch  of  a  reptile.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  an- 
swered his  proposal ;  but  I  was  sufficiently  decided,  and  re- 
tired to  my  own  room  weeping  with  shame  and  vexation. 
How  calculated  was  this  event  to  destroy  every  thing  ideal 
and  romantic ;  to  have  one's  first  lover  scarce  a  human  being ! 
It  was  a  deep  mortification  to  my  pride,  and  I  think  I  never 
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did  feel  the  want  of  earthly  protection,  and  the  want  of 
of  worldly  advantages,  so  very  much,  as  I  did  for  a  few  days 
after  this  insult,  for  I  could  not  consider  it  in  any  other  light, 
although  it  was  not  so  intended. 

The  winter  passed — the  long  spring  days  came  again,  and 
I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  was  asked  to  take  my  school  again. 
I  thought  of  all  its  peculiar  trials,  and  thought  too  of  the  use- 
less and  monotonous  life  I  was  then  leading,  and  I  concluded 
to  go  upon  condition  that  I  might  board  in  one  place. 

My  scholars  appeared  glad  to  see  me — I  had  thought  of 
some  new  plans  for  them,  I  gave  some  small  rewards  for 
neatness  and  punctuality,  and  I  read  a  little  to  them  every 
afternoon,  while  they  were  at  their  sewing.  They  were 
more  diligent  and  attentive,  and  I  was  more  cheerful  and 
contented.  It  was  a  great  improvement  in  my  condition,  to 
have  my  own  little  room — with  my  workbox  and  my  books, 
to  retire  to  when  I  came  home, 

In  one  month  your  uncle  came  to  see  me  ;  he  was  in  better 
health  than  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  renewed  the  agreeable 
impression  I  had  received,  by  his  interesting  manners.  He 
sought  my  acquaintance — furnished  me  with  sympathy  and 
society,  met  the  wants  of  my  mind,  and  my  affections,  and 
was  soon  more  to  me,  than  any  human  being  had  ever  been 
before.  We  were  married  the  following  Spring,  you  know 
most  of  what  has  followed.  We  have  been  happy — truly  so, 
for  we  have  loved  each  other  rationally,  and  yet  fondly.  We 
have  shared  each  other's  pursuits  and  duties.  Walked  hand 
in  hand  together  in  the  cares,  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  life. 
We  have  had  our  tasks  and  trials,  but  we  have  likewise,  had 
the  rewards  of  virtues  exercised  and  purposes   accomplished. 

You  seemed  to  think  it  strange,  that  our  dwelling,  furnished 
so  much  more  regular  and  constant  a  flow  of  cheerfulness, 
than  you  had  seen  among  the  rich,  and  in  the  places  where 
artificial  means  appear  to  supply  sources  of  enjoyment, 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  We  are  poor,  it  is  true,  but  we 
are  independent,  for  we  live  within  our  income.  We  have 
occupation  for  every  day,  and  we  are  diligent  and  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  it.  We  have  had  one  sad  affliction — the 
death  of  our  eldest  child.  I  hope  it  has  taught  us,  to  be 
more  faithful  in  duty  to  those  that  remain,  more  humble  in 
our  sense  of  dependence,  upon  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Come 
and  see  us  again,  you  will  find  me   with  my  bees   and  my 
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flowers,  when  out  of  doors,  with  my  children  and  basket  of 
stockings  when  within — you  shall  sing  us  some  more  songs, 
and  we  will  laugh  together,  at  the  good  parson. 

ever  your  affectionate  Aunt 

CAROLINE    ATKINS. 


Conversations   at  the  Club. 

(Present,  Burton,  Mc  Moran,  Oakes,  Nicholson.) 

Mc  Moran. 

Whilk  Is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  warld  ? 

Nicholson.     Woman,  doubtless. 

Mc  Moran.     Bless  ye  that  ye  should  hae  said  sae. 

Nicholson.  1  do  not  mean  woman  in  general,  but  a  modest,  delicate, 
lovely  woman,  whose  treasures  are  those  of  the  heart, — whose  blush  is 
purity.  Such  a  woman,  though  the  lily  and  rose  blend  not  on  her 
cheek,  is  still  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature.  Beauty  of  soul  will 
appear  in  her  face,  and  command  the  homage  of  every  heart.  For  such 
an  one,  I  feel  a  higher  admiration  and  respect,  nay,  reverence,  than  for 
the  highest  intellectual  endowments  of  man  or  the  loftiest  pride  of  place. 
The  latter  can  dazzle,  the  former  alone  can  subdue. 

Mc  Moran.  Why  sir,  ye  astonish  me.  I  never  kent  ye  had  regard 
for  ony  thing  but  utility,  or  admired  ony  thing  but  intellectual  strength. 
Though  I  kent  that  lor  the  maist  part  ye  thocht  right,  yet  I  was  fearful' 
ye  dispeesed  woman.  1  wad  hae  been  very  wrang  to  hae  done  sae,  for 
ye  had  a  mither. 

Nicholson.     Yes,  and  the  kindest,  the  lovliest,  the  most  devoted, 

Mc  Moran.  O  sir,  are  ye  weeping?  I  will  never  mair  judge  that  a 
stern  outside  canna  hae  tender  feelin'  within. 

Nicholson,  Few  have  seen  me  shed  a  tear;  but  did  those,  who  like 
you,  consider  me  destitute  of  feeling,  know  what  1  suffer,  they  would 
ridicule  it  as  weakness.    But  enough  of  this. 

Mc  Moran.     But  why  do  ye  sae  often  speak  sae  harshly  o'  woman? 

Nicholson.  I  speak  freely  of  what  I  disapprove.  Perhaps  I  have  too 
little  forbearance  with  the  follies  of  mankind.  Whenever  I  see,  either 
-in  man  or  woman,  selfcomplacency,  want  of  discrimination,  egotism, 
and  a  desire  of  display,  I  cannot  remain  unmoved.  It  is  not  woman 
alone  that  receives  my  censure. 

Mc  Moran.     That's  oure  true.     Moiiy's  the  man  I  hae  seen  amaist 

withered  with  your  scorn.     Gude  preserve  me,  that  I  never  fa'  under 

your  biting  tongue.     But  ye  should  be  more  forbearing  to  woman  as  the 

weaker  vessel.    We  canna  expect  in  the  tender  stalk  o'  the  lilly,  the 
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gtrangth  of  the  aik.    And  it's  the  flattery  and  wickedness  o'  men  that 
pauses  vanity  in  woman. 

Nicholson.  True  we  should  be  forbearing.  But  it  is  a  hard  lesson  to 
practice,  when  we  see  some,  who  might  command  our  deference,  throw- 
ing aside  all  that  is  really  lovely  in  them,  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
brainless  pretenders  to  manhood; — weeping  in  admiration  over  the 
sentimental  rant  of  one,  who  perhaps,  is  as  destitute  of  sensibility  and 
judgment,  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

ftfc  Moran.     Still  they  mean  well. 

Nicholson.  Sometimes.  But  if  you  will  talk  of  women,  talk  of  those 
worthy  the  name.     I  have  tokl  you  my  feeling  with  regard  to  such. 

Mc  Moran.     I  wish  they  were  better  known. 

Burton.     The  Ladies  are  beginning  to  study  the  classics. 

Oakes.     Hush  friend, 

Mc  Moran.  Will  you  tell  me  the  qualities  whilk  belong  to  those 
who  are  worthy  the  name  o'  woman  ?  Or  whilk  will  be  better,  will 
ye  describe  one  ye  sae  highly  respect? 

Nicholson*     I  could  describe  one  I  have  dearly  loved. 

Mc  Moran.     Why  then  hae  ye  never  married  ? 

Nicholson.  Silence. — Of  the  qualities  in  woman  that  I  admired,  one 
is  her  true  sensibility.  I  have  often  thought  that  true  sensibility  is  found 
only  in  the  breast  of  woman.  In  man,  it  is  often,  I  had  almost  said, 
always,  affectation.  The  tear  falls  to  attract  the  admiration  of  others. 
But  in  woman  it  is  real.  Witness  the  examples  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  where  human  nature  is  faithfully  delineated. 

Mc  Moran,     In  the  book  o'  Ruth. 

Nicholson.  Yes.  The  address  of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law,  is  both 
in  spirit  and  expression,  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  produced  by 
jiuman  genius. 

Mc  Moran.     Will  ye  repeat  it  ?  for  ye  can  do  it  with  feelin'. 

Nicholson.  "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow- 
ing after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge :  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  The  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

Mc  Moran.  Beautiful!  maist beautiful !  I  joy  that  ye  read  the  Biblej 
|Vlr.  Nicholson.     Ye  remember  mony  other  examples? 

Nicholson.  In  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion,,  there  is  a 
noble  tribute  to  woman's  affection  and  constancy.  The  disciples,  save 
one,  forsook  him  and  fled,  but  certain  women  "stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus."  Nor  did  their  affection  end  with  his  life — they  "beheld  the 
sepulchre  and  how  his  body  was  laid."  The  disciples,  indeed,  came 
to  the  grave,  but  when  they  found  not  his  body  they  departed;  "but 
Mary  stood  without,  at  the  sepulchre,  weeping."  Woman's  love  was 
not  bounded  by  the  grave.  "If  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away." 

Mc  Moran.  I  never  thought  of  this  before.  I  must  talk  with  ye 
aften  aboot  the  Bible,  ye  can  point  out  sae  many  beauties  I  never  kent 
afore.  \  always  felt  how  lovely  was  piety  in  woman.  What  sweet 
heavenly  hymns  some  o'  them  hae  written.  The  Ladies  o'  America 
itae  gi'en  the  world  some  fine  anes  ;   I  wish  they  would  write  mair. 
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Nicholson.  And  there  are  some  who  have  written  fine  oneSj  who  have 
not  given  them  to  the  world* 

Mc  Moran.  Do  ye  ken  ony,  sir  ?  Pray  repeat  ane,  for  ye  remembetf 
every  thing. 

Nicholson.      The  tempest  roars,  but  thou  canst  speak 
Storms  into  calms,  Almighty  King! 
Nor  wilt  thou  spurn  me  while  I  seek 
The  sheltering  shadow  of  thy  wing. 
At  thine  omnipotent  control 
Rude  tempests  cease ; 
Thou  makest  the  broken  spirit  wholc^ 
Oh  shed  thy  calmness  thro'  my  soul, 
Spirit  of  peace ! 

I  bring  those  griefs  before  thy  throne 
Which  shun  the  world's  unpitying  eye, 
I  fly  for  succor  to  thy  throne, 
Nor  ask  for  human  sympathy, 
O  lead  me  in  thy  perfect  way ; 

Guide  of  my  youth  ! 
From  this  time  forth — and  lest  I  stray* 
Vouchsafe  thine  own  unerring  ray, 

Spirit  of  Truth. 

Whate'er  my  sufferings  may  be, 
Thou  knowest  the  keenest  pangs  I  feel  \ 
They  are  inflicted,  Lord,  by  thee, 
And  thou  who  chastenest,  canst  heal. 
O  make  me  humble  and  resigned 

Beneath  thy  rod ; 
For  thou  art  merciful  and  kind; — • 
Exalt  and  purify  my  mind 

Spirit  of  God! 

Saviour  of  sinners  ;thou  canst  hear 
Each  sigh  that  anguish  wrings  from  me  \ 
Friend  of  the  helpless  !  not  a  tear 
Flows  o'er  my  cheek  unmarked  by  thee* 
From  faint  distrust — from  fell  despair 

My  soul  release  ! — 
Shine  out  and  shed  that  sunshine  there^ 
Which  only  those  thou  lovest  share, 

Spirit  of  peace. 

Mc  Moran.     Who  wrote  that  ? 

Nicholson.    Miss  C of  N .     She  has  talents  that  ought  to  be1 

elicited  for  the  public. 

Mc  Moran.     But  we  hae  wandered  from  the  soobjecti 

Nicholson.  True.  The  hour  for  separating  has  arrived*  We  will 
resume  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

J.     A; 
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December  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin,  decern,  being 
the  tenth  month  counting  from  March,  which  was  anciently 
reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Saxons  called  it 
winter  month,  and  afterwards  holy  month  because  of  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Saviour. 

We  mav  with  propriety  call  it  as  the  Saxons  did  winter 
month.  It  is  in  our  climate  the  commencement  of  the 
dreary  season,  when  Nature  reposing  her  energies  in  a 
death-like  torpor,  leaves  men  to  their  own  resources  for  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

The  close  of  the  year  has  always  been  thought  a  favorable 
season  for  reflection,  on  the  solemn  duties  of  existence;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  people  would  be  better  fitted 
to  contemplate  seriously,  when  all  around  them  wore  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  desolation.  We  have  some  doubts 
however,  whether  facts  would  justify  this  conclusion.  The 
winter  brings  so  many  personal  wants  and  real  cares,  that  the 
minds  of  most  people  are  engrossed  with  thoughts  of  the 
many  things  necessary  for  the  body  ;  how  to  live  comfortably 
through  the  cold  season,  is  the  burden  of  their  meditations: 
and  the  preparation  for  death  is  too  gloomy  to  be  voluntarily 
added  to  their  list  of  cares.  We  speak  not  of  those  whose 
daily  prayer  is  an  earnest  breathing  for  that  progress  in  im- 
provement of  mind  and  heart  which  is  an  earnest  of  immor- 
tality. Such  there  are,  and  every  season  to  them  is  hallowed 
by  pure  and  exalting  associations.  They  see  the  goodness 
of  God  in  every  change  of  season  and  situation  or  they  feel 
assured  that  divine  mercy  will  bring  good  out  of  what  may 
for  the  time  seem  evil.  To  such,  the  close  of  the  year  offers 
many  themes  of  serious  import, —  many  themes,  too,  of 
thankfulness  and  joy< 

Life,  to  most  people  in  our  land  certainly,  has  much  to  ren- 
der it  desirable.  Happiness  or  the  means  of  happiness,  is 
dealt  to  us  in  bountiful  measure,  and  the  opportunities  for 
improvement  open  such  a  wide  field  for  the  exertion  of  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  person 
suffering  from  ennui,  that  terrible  disease  of  the  idle  and  lux- 
urious. But  these  privileges  of  active  usefulness  bring  a 
correspondent  reponsibility.  Those  who  do  slumber,  and  al- 
low their  talent  to  lie  buried,  when  it  might  be  so  profitably 
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employed  are  guilty  of  a  double  crime.  They  sin  against 
light  as  well  as  love,— -for  what  American  does  not  feel  he 
has  an  opportunity,  of  doing  much  good,  which  was  never  be- 
fore granted  to  any  people.  But  who  can  affirm,  that  they 
have  done  what  they  could.  Those  who  can  may,  with 
pleasure  see  the  year  depart,  for  they  have  treasured  from 
its  opportunities  what   will  make  them  rich  indeed. 

The  heart  is  made  better  by  hope  ;  and  it  is  no  good  indica- 
tion of  character  when  an  individual  abandons  that  anchor, 
even  in  relation  to  this  life.  It  seems  like  a  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  the  privilege  of  an  immortal  ;  for  is  it  not  this 
"  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,"  that  revives  our  strength 
when  oppressed  by  sorrow,  encourages  us  anew  to  exert  our 
powers,  by  showing  us  that  glimpses  of  sumbeams  are  yet 
resting  on  the  clouds,  and  that  we  may  see  them  brightening 
more  and  more,  if  we  will  only  go  cheerfully  forward  ?  We 
must  go,  eilher  as  victors  or  victims.  Time  has  no  resting 
place.  The  Old  Year  blends  with  the  new,  and  the  circle  is 
unbroken.  But  the  circle  of  human  enjoyments  is  constant- 
ly altering,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  form  our  hearts  to 
an  humble  acquiescence  with  the  inevitable  evils  of  time,  and 
a  cheerful  hope  that  they  are  but  for  a  season. 


The  Song  of  Winter 

I  come  from  the  caves  of  the  frozen  north, 

But  over  the  earth  ere  I  issue  forth, 

In  the  pride  of  my  strength,  and  the  power  of  my  might, 

I  bind  my  veil  of  silvery  white, 

Lest  the  tender  plants  in  her  breast  that  lie, 

Congealed  by    my  frown,  should  wither  and  die. 

My  breath  has  a  spell  which  the  waters  know ; 
When  they  feel  its  chill  they  cease  their  flow, 
And  the  river  that  rushed,  like  a  war-steed  fleet, 
Is  a  marble  bridge,  beneath  your  feet ; 
And  the  rill  that  leaped  like  a  child  at  play, 
Is  cold  and  still  as  a  form  of  clay. 

I  have  touched  the  trees  with  my  icy  hand, 
And  the  leaves  are  gone  like  courtiers  bland, 
When  the  storm  has  burst  on  their  patron's  head, 
And  the  fortune  that  flattered  their  hopes  is  fled ; 
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And  the  forest  is  withered  and  sad  to  see, 
Like  the  heart  that  is  seared  by  adversity. 

Ye  may  search  the  vale,  and  the  mountain  high, 

There  is  not  a  flower  to  gladden  your  eye, 

Ye  may  enter  the  bower  where  the  ivy  twined, 

}Tis    But  away  by  the  stormy  wind, 

And  snows  are  piled  where  the  rose-tree  sprung, 

And  the  cold  blasts  sigh  where  the  wild-bird  sung* 

And  my  voice  resounds  through  the  hollow  sky, 
And  ye  shrink  with  fear  as  a  foe  were  nigh, 
And  ye  gather  your  robes  with  shivering  care, 
And  ye  breathe  for  Spring  the  ardent  prayer, 
But  I  tell  you,  men  of  this  changeful  earth, 
Your  sweetest  joys  in  my  reign  have  birth. 

Go  close  the  door,  and  the  shutter  bar,—* 
Within  may  be  peace,  though  without  is  war, — - 
And  heap  the  wood  on  the  glowing  hearth, 
And  circle  around  in  the  joy  of  mirth, 
Such  joy  as  the  generous  heart  will  feel, 
When  finding  its  own  in  another's  weal. 

There  are  smiles  more  dear  than  spring's  soft  ray  ; 
Eyes  brighter  far  than  the  summer's  day, 
And  souls  more  kind  than  autumn's  hand, 
When  pouring  his  plenty  over  your  land ; 
And  those  smiles  can  greet,  and  souls  can  glow 
When  the  air  is  storms,  and  the  earth  is  snow. 


5 


I  summon  the  evening  hours  with  me, 

Ay,  hours  for  deep  thought,  and  for  social  glee  5 

For  the  mazy  dance,  where  light  steps  tread 

Like  fairy  feet  o'er  the  violet's  head; 

For  the  song  that  floats  like  the  breath  of  heaven, 

When  it  mingles  its  sweets  with  the  dews  of  even* 

The  pestilence  flies  my  rushing  wing, 
And  health  to  your  languid  world  I  bring  ', 
I  crimson  your  cheeks  with  a  brighter  glow, 
I  quicken  your  blood  with  a  warmer  flow, 
I  nerve  your  souls  for  the  proud  emprise, 
And  stars  glow  brighter  in  gelid  skies. 

Oh,  then  v/ith  the  harp  of  festivity, 

Ye  children  of  Freedom,  welcome  me  ; 

And  whether  ye  bask  in  the  summer  rayg, 

Or  brave  the  blasts  of  my  stormy  days, 

In  Him,  whose  every  gift  is  good, 

Still  tender  the  tribute  of  gratitude- 
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The  Token;  a  Christmas  and  New-Year's  Present.    Edited  by  S,  G. 
Goodrich.     Boston  :   Gray  &  Bowen. 

Th\s  fifth  volume,  is  truly  a  splendid  book,  much  superior  in  appearance  to  any 
of  the  preceding-  volumes,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  taste,  liberality  and  enter- 
prize  of  the  Publishers.  We  hope  they  will  find  their  efforts  to  draw  out  and  foster 
native  genius  amply  rewarded.  It  certainly  must  be  gratifying  to  their  pride,  as 
Americans,  to  send  forth  an  Annual,  competing  so  successfully  with  its  English 
rivals.  Only  let  adequate  encouragement  be  given  to  our  own  artists,  and  we. 
shall  not  long  need  fear  a  comparison  with  European  taste  and  talent. 

There  are  in  the  Token,  twenty  engravings,  nearly  all  on  steel,  most  of  them, 
well  executed,  and  a  lew  exquisitely  touched  ;  in  particular,  we  were  delighted  with 
"  The  Equir.octial  Storm,"  by  Hatch  and  Smilie  ;  "  Lesbia,"  by  J.  Cheney  ;  and 
'*  The  Fairy  Isle,"  by  G.  B.  Bliss.  There  are  several  other  plates  very  beautiful. 
But  the  literary  department  demands  all  the  space  we  can  spare,  as  we  wish  ta 
give  a  sketch  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  "  Sketch  of  a  Blue  Stocking."  We  intended; 
transferring  the  whole  story  to  our  pages,  but  find  it  impracticable  with  the  number; 
of  books  before  us,  which  deserve  notices,  longer,  indeed,  than  we  shall  give  themv 

Well,  the  "  Sketch"  introduces  Mrs.  Laight,  a  widow,  and  one  of  those  excellent 
ladies  whose  delight  it  is  to  patronize  talent,  and  bring  forward  literary  merit  in, 
the  full  blaze  of  its  glory;  and  she  is  expecting  at  her  classical  retreat,  y'cleped 
Laurenium,  (situated  in  the  very  heart  of  a  populous  village,)  Mrs  Rosewell  and 
Professor  Lowe.  Mrs.  Rosewell  is  a  Blue  Stocking, — she  has  written  "  full  sized 
volumes,"  and  articles  for  Reviews  ;  and  the  dread  with  which  the  large  and  lovely 
family  of  Mrs.  Laight,  anticipated  the  visit  of  the  learned  lady  is  really  diverting. 
However,  the  ordeal  was  passed,  and  Mrs.  Rosewell,  after  the  first  dinner,  waa 
better  appreciated. 
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"  When  they  rose  from  the  table,  Mrs.  Laight  conducted  her  friend  to  the  library. 
Her  children,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  to  the  dee  interchange  of  their  impressions  of 
iheir  dreaded  visitor,  exclaimed,  *  How  unaffected  she  is  !'  '  How  very  agreeable  !' 
*  I  entirely  forgot,  that  she  was  any  thing  uncommon.'  '  Who  would  think  she  ever 
published  a  book  1  Or  ever  read  one  !' 

"  These  may  sound  like  equivocal  compliments,  but  so  Mrs.  Rosewell  did  not  es- 
teem them  ;  and  any  unpretending  fellow-sutfercr,  who  has  been  invested  with  the 
repulsive  name  of  blue-stocking,  would  prefer  them  to  fifty  diplomas,  from  as  many 
learned  societies. 

"  Mrs.  Laight  had  put  her  library  into  complete  order  for  her  friend's  reception. 
'  This  apartment,'  said  she,  looking  around  her,  with  a  serene  smile  of  enviable 
self-complacency,  '  this  apartment  is  four's ;  your  sanctum  sanctorum  ;  your  im- 
periuii  impcrio,  as  my  dear  father  would  have  said.  Here  are  books,  a  mine  of 
wealth;  and  hare  my  dear,'  opening  a  writing  desk,  '  are  materials  for  more  books  ; 
pens  in  abundance  ;  ink  and  folio  paper.  By  the  way,  do  tell  me  what  was  your 
last  work." 

•«  My  last  work  ;  really,  I  do  not  remember,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosewell,  hesitating, 
and  half  smiling. 

"  Not  remember  1  that's  impossible." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  do  ;  my  last  work  was  cutting  out  some  vests  for  my  boys." 
The  good  lady  looked  crest-fallen,  and  replied  so  meekly,  that  Mrs.  Rosewell  was 
affected. 

'*  It  is  very  natural,  I  know  it  is,  my  dear,  that  you  should  think  my  knowledge 
limited  to  such  woi  k  as  you  have  mentioned  ;  but  1  assure  you,  I  have  always  had 
a  literary  taste;  and  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should  have  devoted  myself  to  books; 
but  women,  at  least  most  of  us,  are  condemned  to  obscure  and  useless  lives." 

"  My  gond  fnend,  you  do  vonr  lot  injustice  ;  your  life,  according  to  Napolean's 
estimate,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  Madame  de  Stael,  has  been  illustrious." 

'*  How  1 — what  do  you  mean  1"  asked  Mrs.  S.  eagerly,  hoping  for  some  new 
revelation  on  her  past  destiny. 

'*  Why,  have  you  not  given  twelve  children  to  the  stare  1  I  cannot  think  there 
is  anv  great  merit  in  the  number,  but  a  niotker  who  has  twelve  such  children,  may 
make  a  Cornelian  boast  of  them,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  benefactress  to  her 
country." 

We  should  regret  exceedingly  to  leave  the  "  Sketch  of  a  Blue-Stocking"  thus, 
half  told,  as  we  must,  were  it  not  that  most  of  our  readers,  will  doubtless  have  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  the  whole  in  the  Token.  The  moral  of  the  piece,  which  is  to 
show  the  false  impressions,  most  people  imbibe,  from  the  term  blue-stocking,  of 
literary  ladies,  we  think  important.  Such  prejudices  have  a  pernicious  effect  on 
female  education  and  character,  because  they  induce  young  ladies,  (and  too  often 
.  ose  who  are  older  and  should  be  wiser,)  to  believe  that  fashionable  accomplish- 
nents  only,  can  make  women  agreeable,  therefore,  to  acquire  these,  only,  should 
t  heart  and  mind  of  a  woman  be  given.  And  hence  the  frivolity  and  most  of  the 
ex  iivagancies  which  are  so  deeply  charged  on  the  sex  originate. 

There  are  some  good  stories  in  this  volume,  and  among  the  best,  are  "  Nimrod 
Buckskin,  Esq."  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Flint,  and  told  in  his  graphic  and  pleasant 
manner;  «  The  Bashful  Man,"  and  "  My  Wife's  Novel."  Then  there  are  those 
exquisite  compositions,  blending  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  didactic,  and  the  descrip- 
tive, and  reading  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  religious  duty  from  the  pages  of  nature 
— "  The  Garden  of  Graves,"  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  "  Falls  of  Niagara,"  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  and  <•  The  Thelogy  of  Nature,"  by  Mr.  Dewey,  give  a  character  and 
Value  to  the  Token,  which  will  not  pass  away  with  its  novelty. 
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The  poetry  of  the  volume  is  very  good,  though  not  superior  to  former  years.  Miss 
Gould  has  contributed  largely,  and  there  is  always  reason  in  her  rhymes]  she  is 
eminently  the  poet  of  propriety,  and  never  violates  go  d  sense  in  the  flights  of  im- 
agination. There  is  one  strain  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  about  a  "  Lark,"  that  is 
beautiful  ;  the  Editor,  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  contributed  a  fine  article,  "  The  Surf 
Spirit,"  and  B.  B.  Thatcher,  and  A.  A.  Lock,  (what  a  pity  they  could  not  ex- 
change an  initial,)  are  both  down  in  the  book  as  poets,  and  need  not  blush  for  their 
labors.  The  poetry  is  certainly  equal  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  English  an- 
nuals ;  and  the  prose  is  far  superior. 

Poem;  delivered  before  the  Society  of  United  Brothers,  at  Brown 
University;  With  other  Poems.  By  N.  P  Willis.  New- York  :  J.  & 
J.  Harper,     pp.  76. 

The  Poem  delivered  at  Brown  University,  is  in  the  best  style  of  our  author,  and 
altogether  a  production  that  does  honor  to  his  genius,  taste,  and  moral  sentiment. 
The  great  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Willis,  consists  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  and  the  happy  manner  by  which 
he  illustrates  his  images,  so  as  that  they  leave  on  th«  mind  of  the  reader,  an  im- 
pression of  moral  loveliness.  In  this  department  of  the  descriptive,  where  its  beauties 
appear  only  intended  to  develope  more  strikingly  the  workings  of  human  passions 
and  affections,  he  is  unrivalled,  certainly  by  any  American  poet ;  and  we  know  of 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  English  poetry,  more  beautiful  than  some  of  his  "  Scripture*' 
pieces.  But  he  has  not  always  written  thus  :  he  has  sometimes  trifled,  and  been 
puerile  and  egotistical ;  these  blemishes  have  been  "  set  in  a  note  book,"  and 
"  cast  into  his  teeth,"  till  we  hope  he  has  become  convinced  he  must  be  true  to 
himself.  He  is  too  gifted  in  genius  to  have  his  faults,  if  he  commit  any,  overlooked  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be.  But  only  let  him  employ  his  powers  worthily,  and  he 
will  be  sufficiently  applauded  as  an  honor  to  our  country's  literature. 

The  poems  of  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  have  all  appeared  in 
other  publications;  some  of  them  are  very  fine;  but  it  is  only  of  the  first.,  we  can 
now  speak.  The  workings  of  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  gifted,  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  burden  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  fine  subject ;  and  though  Mr.  Willis 
has  not  confined  himself  very  strictly  to  his  subject,  he  has  given  some  exquisite 
touches  of  nature  and  feeling.  We  shall  give  an  extract,  not  the  most  poetically 
beautiful  we  could  select,  but  valuable  for  its  sentiment. 

"  With  a  sweet  angel  sitting  in  our  breast, 
How  can  we  creep  so  lowly,  when  our  wings 
Tremble  and  plead  for  freedom  1     Look  at  him 
Who  reads  aright  the  image  on  his  soul, 
And  gives  it  nurture  like  a  child  of  light. 
His  life  is  calm  and  blessed,  for  his  peace, 
Like  a  rich  pearl  beyond  the  diver's  ken, 
Lies  deep  in  his  own  bosom.     He  is  pure, 
For  the  soul's  errands  are  not  done  with  men. 
His  senses  are  subdued  and  serve  the  soul. 
He  feels  no  void,  for  every  faculty 
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Is  used,  and  the  fine  balance  of  desire 

Is  perfect,  and  strains  evenly,  and  on. 

Content  dwells  with  him  ;  for  his  mind  is  fed, 

And  Temperance  has  driven  out  unrest. 

He  heaps  no  gold.     It  cannot  buy  him  more 

Of  iiny  thing  he  needs.     The  air  of  Heaven 

Visits  no  freshlier  the  rich  man's  brow  ; 

He  has  his  portion  of  each  silver  star 

Sent  to  his  eye  as  freelv,  and  the  light 

Of  the  blest  sun  pours  on  his  book  as  clear 

As  on  the  golden  missa1  of  a  king. 

The  spicy  flowers  are  free  to  him  ;  the  sward, 

And  tender  moss,  and  matted  forest  leaves, 

Are  as  elastic  to  his  weary  feet ; 

The  pictures  in  the  fountains,  and  beneath 

The  spreading  trees,  fine  pencillings  of  light, 

Stay  while  he  gazes  on  them  ;  the  bright  birds 

Know  not  that  he  is  poor  :  and  as  he  comes 

From  his  low  roof  at  noon,  up  g-oes  the  lark, 

Mounting  and  singing  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
And  merily  away  the  little  brook 

Trips  with  its  feet  of  silver,  and  a  voice 

Almost  articulate  of  perfect  joy. 

Air  to  his  forehead,  water  to  his  lips, 

Heat  to  his  blood,  come  just  as  faithfully, 

And  his  own  faculties  as  free'y  play. 

Love  fills  his  voice  with,  muisc  ;  and  the  tear 

Springs  at  as  light  a  bidding  to  his  eye. 

And  his  free  limbs  obey  him,  and  his  sight 

Flies  on  its  wonderous  errands  everywhere. 

What  does  he  need  1" 

Would  we  could  go  on,  but  we  hope  our  readers  will  finish  the  Poem.  It  is 
worth  perusing  and  remembering.  The  dedication  to  his  mother  is  pathetically 
and  beautifully  expressed,  and  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  her  heart,  agitated, 
as  it  doubtless  is,  with  the  thoughts  of  his  departure  to  a  foreign  land.  He  has  gone, 
as  our  readers  may  know,  to  Italy,  and  is  intending  to  contribute  his  observations 
to  the  pages  of  the  New-York  Mirror,  a  valuable  literary  paper,  of  which  he  has 
become  Co-Editor,  with  Messrs.  Morris  and  Fay. 

The  Teacher's  Gift  to  his  Pupils.   With  numerous  Engravings.    Boston  : 
Gray  &  Bowen. 

We  have  not,  for  some  time,  met  with  a  book  for  children,  which  pleased  us  so 
well  as  this  little  volume.  There  is  such  an  air  of  sincerity  in  the  stories,  that  no 
one  would  dream  of  doubting  their  veracity  ;  and  the  moral  inferences  are  pure,  and 
what  is  of  much  importance,  attractive.  A  child  who  reads  the  book,  will  admire 
goodness  for  its  loveliness,  as  well  as  the  happiness  it  confers  on  its  followers. 
There  is  certainly  an  ample  field  for  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  infant  mind  ;  and  we  hope  the  writer  of  this  little  book  will  continue 
his  labors. 
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Tales  of  the  Indians  ;  being  prominent  passages  of  the  History  of  the 
North  American  Natives.  Taken  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  B.  B.  Thatcher. 
Boston  :  Waitt  &  Dow.     pp.  253. 

The  principal  aim  of  Mr.  Thatohcr  in  writing  these  stories,  was  to  exhibit  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  the  Indian  character  which  has  not  hitherto  been  very 
successfully  delineated.  The  savage  of  the  desert,  has  usually  been  represented  a 
a  demon  or  a  hero  ;  as  one  whose  native  virtues  and  rude  hospitality,  shamed  the 
artificial  observances  and  hollow  courtesies  of  civilized  society  ;  or  else  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  treachery,  whom  it  was  no  sin  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Thatcher  has  selected  his  materials  from  authentic  sources,  and,  with 
scrupulous  care  to  admit  nothing  which  was  fabulous  : — gives  us  a  series  of  pictures 
of  Indian  life,  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarites,  which  are  valuable  as  portions 
of  history,  entertaining  from  the  variety  of  bold  feats,  or  stirring  incidents  with 
which  the  early  settlements  of  our  country  abounded.  The  style  of  the  book  will 
also  recommend  it  to  favor.  This  clear  and  straight-forward  manner  of  telling  a 
story  has  a  great  efFect  on  the  reader  ;  and  Mr.  Thatcher  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  this  volume. 

Views  of  the  City  of  New-York  and  its  Environs.  The  third  number 
of  these  beautiful  Engravings,  issued  by  Peabody  &  Co.,  has  been  published,  com- 
prising views  of  the  "  Lunatic  Asylum/'  "  Merchant's  Room,  Exchange,"  the 
"  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,"  and  "  City  Hotel,  Trinity  and  Grace  Churches." 
The  Illustrations  are  very  interestingly  written,*  and  the  work  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  artists  and  authors  who  manage  it. 

Sculpture;  a  Poem.  By  Edward  Sytton  Bulwer.  Has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Peabody  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  book  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  has  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  distinguished  author,  who,  according  to  Miss  Landon,  is  very  hand- 
some. The  Engraving  is  beautifully  executed.  For  the  Poem  itself,  it  will  prob- 
ably gain  more  celebrity  from  the  author,  than  it  will  confer  on  him. 

Knowledge  for  the  people.  The  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  "  The 
Plain  Why  and  Because"  have  been  issued  ;  namely,"  Origins  and  Antiquities," 
and  Zoology — Birds. 

Paris;  and  its  Historical  Scenes.  The  second  part  of  this  interesting 
work  carries  forward  the  sketches  of  Paris,  to  the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guards,  1827.     The  scenes  of  the  last  Revolution  are  yet  to  be  related. 

An  Address  on  Female  Education  ;  read  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  By  Fanning  C. 
Tucker,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury.     New-York.     pp.  19. 

The  Author  of  this  address  is  well  known  as  a  poetess,  under  the  signature  of 
lanthe.     She  has  written  beautiful  verse,  but  she  has  now  employed  her  pen  in  a 
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cause  as  worthy  female  geuins,  as  the  service  of  the  muses.  The  subject  of  Female 
Education  must  become  the  favorite  object  of  female  pursuit,  before  women  will 
receive  or  deserve  the  respect  and  admiration  she  is  capable  of  exciting.  Yes, 
admiration  !  that  will  outlast  the  ephemeral  charms  dependent  on  youth  and  beauty. 
Ladies  must  make  education  the  subject  of  their  studies  and  writing;  displaying  its 
power  and  detailing  its  effects.  And  we  are  glad  to  find  that  encouragements  are 
beginning  to  be  offered  to  the  ladies  of  our  own  country,  which  will  draw  forth  their 
talents,  and  excite  them  to  become  qualified  to  divert  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ra- 
tional beings. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  well  written;  the  views  of  the  author  expressed  with 
delicacy,  that  most  charming  trait  of  the  intellectual  female's  mind,  and  tact.  We 
must  give  a  sample  ;  though  we  have  only  room  now  for  a  short  extract ;  but  in- 
tend to  quote  from  the  production  in  some  future  number  of  our  work. 

"  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  when  I  thus  earnestly  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  female  education.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  daughters  should  be  rendered  capable 
of  becoming  teachers  of  classical  literature,  or  professors  of  the  sciences  ;  but  I  would 
have  them  intimately  acquainted  with  all  useful  branches  of  human  knowledge.  I 
would  have  them  sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  to  be  able  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  classical  education  in  their  sons  ;  I  would  have  them  so  well 
skilled  in  those  elegant  arts,  which  form  the  embellishment  of  life,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  developing  tastes  of  their  daughters ;  and, 
above  all,  I  would  have  them  deeply  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures — the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above — the  pure  and  holy  and  liberal 
principles  of  that  religion,  whose  founder  was  the  Redeemer  of  a  world." 

Female  Scripture  Biography;  Including  an  essay  on  what  Christianity  has 
done  for  women.  By  Francis  Augustus  Cox.  Two  vols.  Boston,  Lincoln  &  Ed- 
mands. 

These  volumes  are  from  the  edition  of  the  Christian  Library  and  well  deserve  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian.  We  intend  next  month  to  notice  the  work 
more  at  large,  and  enrich  our  pages  with  some  of  the  beautiful  precepts  for  female 
conduct  it  contains. 


To  our  Friends.  The  present  number  completes  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Ladies'  Magazine.  The  work  thus  far  has  been  kindly  and  steadily  supported. 
The  Editor  feels  truly  grateful  for  this  approbation,  and  assure  her  friends  that  her 
diligence  to  deserve  it  shall  not  be  relaxed.  She  hopes  their  favor  will  continue. 
The  first  number  of  the  fifth  volume,  will  be  issued  January  15.  The  work  will 
be  ornamented  with  a  plate  of  the  Fashions,  and  the  Editor  and  Publishers  will 
spare  no  expense  to  render  the  Ladies  Magazine  an  elegant  as  well  as  useful  pub- 
lication. 

Boston,  Dec.  15,  1831. 


Words  from  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 
MUSIC  COMPOSED  BY  AN  AMATEUR. 
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Be  such,  and  only  such,  my  friends, 

Once  mine,  and  mine  forever  ; 
And  here's  a  hand  to  clasp  in  theirs, 

That  shall  desert  them  never. 
And  thou  be  such,  my  gentle  love, 

Time,  chance,  the  world  defying  ; 
And  take,  'tis  all  I  have,  a  heart 

That  changes  but  in  dying. 
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